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PREFACE. 


In  this  volume  I  have  grouped  together  the  history 
of  what  are  commonly  termed  the  silver  and  centen- 
nial states,  including  also  the  partially  intervening 
torritory  of  Wyoming,  which,  with  Utah  and  south- 
ern Idaho,  whose  annals  are  related  elsewhere,  form 
tlie  central  division  of  our  Pacific  coast  domain,  extend- 
iiijX  eastward  from  California  to  the  limits  of  the  field 
occupied  by  this  series.  Here  is  a  region  full  of  natu- 
ral wonders,  with  a  climate  and  configuration,  a  moun- 
tain, lake,  and  river  system,  a  fauna  and  flora,  a 
iTt'oh^gy  and  mineralogy,  all  of  them  peculiar  and 
distinct. 

As  the  discovery  of  gold  peopled  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, so  did  that  of  the  Comstock  mines  draw  popu- 
lation to  Nevada.  Virginia  City  and  a  number  of 
smaller  towns  in  this  vicinity  sprang  up  almost  in  a 
nii^ht.  Year  by  year  the  output  of  the  great  lode 
increased,  eclipsing  even  the  glories  of  Potosi,  and  so 
reducing  the  value  of  silver  that  men  began  to  say  it 
would  soon  be  ranked  amonix  the  base  metals.  After 
tlie  advent  of  the  railroad  the  heaviest  machinery  in 
the  world  was  here  erected,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  two  immense  bonanzas,  the  total  yield  swelled 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  Elsewhere  in  Nevada, 
especially  in  the  Pioche  aud  Eureka  districts,  rich 
mineral  deposits  have  been  unearthed,  but  none  of 
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them  approaching  the  marvellous  treasures  of  Com 
stock. 

Next  to  her  mining  interests  comes  stock-raising, 
flocks  and  herds  thriving  on  the  nutritious  bunch-grass 
common  to  the  entire  region  between  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Though  with  an 
averaixe  rainfall  of  little  more  than  five  inches  a  vear, 
in  places  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  favorable 
to  the  production  of  cereals  and  fruits,  a  yield  of  30 
or  40  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat  or  barlev  beinijf 
not  unusual.  In  1860  there  were  less  than  100  farms 
in  the  entire  territory;  in  1889  there  were  over  2,000, 
with  about  10,000,000  acres  classed  as  irrigable  land. 

Since  her  admission  to  statehood,  the  political  an- 
nals of  Nevada  are  such  as  would  do  honor  to  an  older 
and  more  conservative  community.  Especially  is  she 
to  be  commended  for  her  liberality  in  the  support  of 
public  institutions.  Her  financial  condition,  also,  is  of 
the  soundest,  with  a  revenue  largely  in  excess  of  ex- 
penditure, a  surplus  in  the  treasury  amounting,  at 
the  close  of  1888,  to  about  §1,250,000,  and  a  school 
fund  of  equal  amount  invested  in  state  and  national 
bonds. 

In  the  same  year  that  w^itnessed  the  discovery  of 
the  Comstock  lode  occurred  the  great  migration  to 
Pike  peak,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  an  army 
of  150,000  men  traversed  the  plains  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  base  of  the  Rockv  Mountains.  Of 
these  at  least  one  third  turned  back,  discouraii-ed  bv 
evil  reports,  and  of  those  who  arrived  on  the  ground 
probably  less  than  20,000  remained  as  permanent  set- 
tlers. But  here  was  the  nucleus  of  a  population,  and 
that  of  the  best  material  for  empire-building — men 
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resolute  of  will,  inured  to  liardship,  and  with  all  the 
tMurgy  and  adaptability  of  the  typical  pioneer.  As- 
suredly there  was  no  lack  of  resources  in  this  great 
and  oroodlv  re<xion,  with  its  niacrnificent  soil  and  cli- 
mate,  its  majestic  canon  and  river  systems,  its  series 
(»r  natural  parks,  its  gardens  of  the  gods,  its  virgin 
forests,  and  its  untold  mineral  wealth. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  irrigation,  several 
thousiind  miles  of  canal,  with  branches  of  nmch  greater 
lenjxth  distributing  their  waters  over  the  thirsty  earth. 
And  yet  not  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  irrigable  land  in  Col- 
orado is  under  cultivation.  Within  recent  years  stock- 
raising  has  attained  to  the  second  rank  among  het 
industries,  and  is  probably  destined  erelong  to  surpass 
even  minirm*  in  a^OTcgrate  value.  In  manufactures  a 
i>e<;inninii:  has  been  made,  and  in  this  direction  also  the 
outlook  is  of  the  brightest.  The  public  institutions 
of  the  centennial  state,  and  especially  her  public 
schools,  are  second  to  none,  and  in  this  respect  the 
vounjjj  commonwealth  is  worthv  of  all  commendation. 
Xo  less  remarkable  is  the  character  of  her  legislation 
and  her  public  men,  the  former  never  being  disgraced 
by  the  misappropriation  of  the  people's  funds  or  the 
latter  by  deeds  of  violence. 

In  Wyoming,  with  the  awe-inspiring  grandeur  of 
her  scenery,  with  her  rare  geologic  formations,  her 
mountiiin  peaks,  among  the  highest  on  the  continent, 
her  magnificent  plateaux  and  rolling  plains,  her  gey- 
sers and  volcanoes,  and  her  water-shed,  dividing  the 
streams  that  How  toward  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitic,  we 
have  a  veritable  wonderland.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
tra])per  was  followed  by  the  gold-hunter,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  causing  this  region 
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to  bloom  forth  into  civilization  like  a  flower  in  the 
wilderness.  Almost  before  the  world  was  aware  of 
its  existence,  there  was  established  here  a  flourishiiii^ 
commonwealth — full-fledged  as  sprang  Alinerva  from 
the  cranium  of  Jove.  With  resources  unlimited, 
thoui^h  as  vet  almost  untouched,  a  sfreat  future  is 
assured  for  this  territorv,  soon  to  be  admitted  amonir 
the  sisterhood  of  states. 

In  preparing  the  material  for  this  volume,  I  have 
consulted,  in  addition  to  all  the  printed  books,  period- 
icals, and  public  documents  bearing  on  the  isubject- 
•inatter,  a  large  number  of  valuable  maimscripts 
furnished  by  the  actors  in  the  scenes  which  they 
describe — men  representing  all  classes  of  pcH)ple, 
from  the  pioneers  to  those  who  now  control  the 
affairs  of  state  or  the  channels  of  trade  and  industry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   GREAT   BASIN. 

Puknc  OF  Etapobation,  or  Elevated  Sikk— -Its  Situatioit— Prominent 
Chakactsristics — The  Name  Great  Basin  Inappropriate — A  Group 
OF  Basins — Wonders  of  the  Region — A  Trapper's  Story — Caves — 
Climate — Atmosphere — Ariditt — Sand — Storms  and  Cloud-bursts 
— ^The  Mirage — Soil,  Configuration,  and  Scenery — Rain-fall  and 
Temperature — Change  of  Seasons — ^Altitude  and  Geologic  Forma- 
tion— Mountain  System — Lakes  and  Sinks — Rivers — Springs- 
Deserts — Plants  and  Animals— Birds  and  Fishes — Minerals  and 
Metam — Soil  and  Agriculture — ^Nomenclature. 

About  midway  between  the  Pauamd  Isthmus  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  midway  between  the  great 
Cordillera  and  the  JPacific,  lies  a  broad  Plain  of  Evapo^ 
ration,  or  following  the  popular  idea  an  elevated  sink, 
the  Great  Basin  it  has  been  called,  being  almost  wholly 
rimmed  by  mountains,  though  not  always  and  alto- 
gether concave,  and  whose  waters  have  no  visible 
outlet  to  the  sea.  From  three  to  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  it  extends  irregularly 
over  some  nine  degrees  of  latitude  and  nine  of  longi- 
tude, that  is  to  say  from  the  34th  to  the  43d  parallel, 
and  from  the  111th  to  the  120th  meridian,  the  Wah- 
satch  and  Nevada  ranges  standing  as  its  eastern  and 
western  bounds,  narrowing  off  between  the  ranges 
north  of  Salt  Lake  and  the  Humboldt  River  toward 
the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon,  and  narrowing  likewise 
in  the  south  toward  the  Colorado  plateau.     Nearly 

all  of  Nevada  comes  within  this  compass,  and  a  large 

(1) 


2  THE  GREAT  BASIN. 

part  of  Utah,  together  with  smaller  portions  of  0 
gon  and  California.  The  eastern  rim  extends  thron 
Utah,  which  lies  between  latitude  37**  and  42*,  a 
longitude  109''  and  104^  and  divides  the  area  alm< 
equally  into  two  natural  sections,  one  being  the  d 
trict  of  the  great  basin,  and  the  other  the  regi 
drained  by  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  gre 
basin  is  that  it  is  so  little  like  a  basin.     To  call 
a  platter,  a  gridiron,  or  a  well-filled  cullender,  or 
basket  of  chips  would  be  to  apply  a  more  charactc 
istic  designation.    When  Fremont  gave  to  the  regie 
this  name  he  had  seen  the  Wahsatch  and  Nevac 
ranges,  the  two  great  sides,  and  he  knew  somethir 
of  the  Blue  Mountains;  but  the  interior  of  this  va: 
circle  he  had  not  visited.    He  was  not  aware  that  h 
basin  was  full  of  mountains,  some  of  them  as  high  i 
the  rim,  completely  filling  the  dish,  so  that  in  trut 
there  is  little  dish  left.    It  makes  no  great  difference 
however,  what  we  call  a  thing,  so  long  as  we  undei 
stand  what  is  meant  by  the  name. 

Far  more  appropriately  we  might  cut  up  the  inte 
rior  and  enumerate  a  series  of  basins,  rather  than  cal 
it  all  one  basin.    There  are  the  two  great  ranges,  how 
ever,  which  border  so  great  a  portion  of  the  area,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  so  far  ex- 
ceeding in  length  the  minor  divides,  as  to  give  and  leave 
the  impression  of  oneness,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin,  whose  low- 
est point  is  4,170  feet  above  the  sea;  of  Lake  Sevier 
basin,  4,690  feet;   of  Humboldt  River  basin,  4,147 
feet;   of  Carson   River   basin,  with   an   altitude  at 
Carson  Lake  of  3,840  feet;  of  Walker  River  basin, 
its  lowest  point  above  the  sea  being  4,072  feet;  of 
Mojave  River  basin,  1,150  feet,  and  so  on. 

But  call  it  what  we  may,  and  we  may  as  well  call 
it  great  basin  as  any  other  name,  the  country  is  full 
of  peculiarities — I  would  say  wonders,  were  it  true 
that  one  part  of  the  universe  is  more  wonderful  than 
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another.  Its  altitude  and  distance  from  the  ocean,  the 
aridity  of  the  soil  where  there  is  so  much  water,  the 
succession  of  desert  and  oasis,  of  mountain  and  plain — 
innumerable  basins  within  basins — and  all  well  sprinkled 
with  metals;  of  streams  fringed  with  green  foliage, 
willows,  alder,  and  cottonwood,  of  salt-water  lakes 
and  those  that  are  fresh,  or  nearly  so,  of  hot  and  cold 
springs,  of  sinks  and  swamps  and  mud-flats,  of  lonely 
buttes  and  rocky  chasms,  of  sulphurous  valleys  and 
delightful  sun-bathed  summits,  not  to  mention  foot- 
prints of  races  and  species  long  gone  by,  men  and 
beasts,  land  animals  and  sea  animals,  of  which  we  talk 
much  and  know  little.  There  are  elevations  of  life 
and  depressions  of  death,  one  of  the  latter  literally  so 
called,  Death  Valley,  one  of  the  dry  sand-lakes  com- 
mon in  the  region  through  which  passes  the  old  trail 
from  Salt  Lake  to  Los  Angeles,  a  spot  seemingly 
accursed,  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  sur- 
rounded except  at  two  points  by  steep  mountains. 
Wonderful  things  are  said  of  it,  namely,  that  it  is  far 
below  the  level  of  the  sea;  that  it  never  rains  there 
and  is  totally  devoid  of  moisture;  that  nothing  grows 
there,  not  even  sage-brush;  that  it  is  inhabited  only 
by  horned  rattlesnakes  and  scorpions,  and  that  the 
shadow  of  a  bird  or  wild  beast  never  darkens  its  white 
glaring  sands.  The  quietude  of  death  must  indeed  be 
present,  if  it  be  true  as  stated,  that  the  wagon-tracks 
of  a  party  which  perished  there  in  1848  are  apparently 
as  fresh  and  distinct  now  as  the  day  they  were  made. 
Many  strange  stories  the  old  trapper  James  Bridger 
used  to  tell;  for  instance,  how  in  the  winter  of  1830 
it  began  to  snow  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  the  snow  fell  for  seventy  days,  until  the 
whole  country  was  white-coated  to  the  thickness  of 
seventy  feet.  Vast  herds  of  buffaloes  were  caught 
by  this  snow,  caught  and  pinched  to  death,  and  the 
carcasses  preserved;  and  finally,  when  spring  came, 
all  Bridger  had  to  do  w^as  to  tumble  them  into 
Salt  Lake,  and  have  pickled  buffalo  enough  to  feed 
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himself  and  the  whole  Ute  nation  down  to  the  tim 
of  their  extermination.  And  this  is  why  there  ha\ 
been  no  buffaloes  in  that  region  since.  Anothc 
phenomenon,  witnessed  only  by  this  keen  observe 
and  most  truthful  narrator,  is  that  since  his  arrive 
in  the  country,  Bridger  Butte  has  changed  considei 
ably  its  locality. 

Caves  are  more  remarkable  than  crags,  I  suppose 
because  there  are  fewer  of  them  in  the  world;  an< 
for  the  same  reason  we  notice  specially  stone  treei 
when  we  pay  but  little  attention  to  trees  of  wood.     ] 
cannot  enumerate  all  the  crags  in  the  great  cullender 
nor  all  the  natural  trees,  but  I  can  mention  a  cave  oi 
two,  and  tell  of  a  petrified  forest.     What  has  beer 
regarded  a  rival  to  the  great  cave  of  Kentucky,  and 
called  the  mammoth  cave  of  Nevada,  and  sometimes 
Mormon  Cave,  by  reason  of  historic  pretensions  given 
elsewhere,  is  situated  in  the  White  Mountains,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Patterson.     Through  a  low  open- 
ing, requiring  a  man  to  stoop  to  enter  it,  the  visitor 
passes  twenty  feet  to  a  rapidly  widening  vault,  and 
thence  to  a  succession   of  immense   chambers  with 
limestone  pendants,  or  having  a  roof  so  high  that  the 
torch-light  fails  to  discover  it.     He  may  go  a  great 
distance  in  this  way  and  still  not  find  his  progress 
barred.     There  is  a  cave  near  Fort  Ruby  which  dis- 
charges quite  a  stream;  another  in  the  Shell  Creek 
range,  one  of  whose  apartments  is  sixty  by  eighty 
feet  in  area,  and  which  likewise  figures  somewhat 
in  history;  another  in  the  mountains  east  of  Carson 
River;  and  yet  another  near  Rirah  Lake.     On  the 
plain,  thirty  miles  or  so  from  the  Blackrock  Moun- 
tains, is  a  petrified  forest,  the  stumps  of  solid  rock 
standing  alone  amidst  the  stunted  sage  brush. 

The  climate  is  likewise  distinctive.  The  air  is  light 
and  dry,  the  sun  bold  and  brazen-faced,  yet  harmless 
and  kind.  There  would  be  moisture  enough  were  it 
not  so   quickly  absorbed.     The  atmosphere,  which 
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may  be  called  Asiatic,  is  so  light,  elastic,  and  porous 
that  water  seems  never  to  satisfy  it;  and  what  the 
air  does  not  secure  the  soil  stands  ready  to  absorb. 

There  are  sand-clouds  and  sand-storms  at  regular 
seasons,  and  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
Xevada  frequent  cloud-bursts.  There  is  a  westerly 
wind  which  prevails  in  the  spring  and  autumn  with 
disastrous  effect;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  north  wind 
of  California;  and  so  full  is  the  warm  air  of  those 
saline  particles  which  floating  in  it  make  the  mirage, 
that  often  on  the  deserts  and  by  the  salt  lakes  this 
hallucination  presents  itself. 

In  the  valleys,  and  especially  round  the  great  lakes, 
every  variety  of  soil  presents  itself;  likewise  through- 
out the  whole  region  there  is  infinite  variety  of  con- 
figuration and  scenery.  But  although  anomalous,  the 
climate  is  very  uniform.  Though  barred  by  the  Sierra 
from  the  sea,  the  country  is  nevertheless  near  enough 
to  the  ocean  to  feel  the  general  ameliorating  effect  of 
Pacific  currents,  and  yet  so  isolated  and  inland  as  to 
share  some  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  the  climates 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  those  west  of 
the  Sierra  do  not  enjoy.  There  is  a  marked  individ- 
uality in  the  atmosphere  about  Salt  Lake,  which  so 
rapid  evaporation  tinges  with  a  blue  haze,  while  almost 
everywhere  else  in  this  region  the  air  is  exceedingly 
pure  and  transparent.  It  is  in  the  spring  that  the 
atmosphere  is  most  fully  charged  with  moisture,  the 
winters  being  cold  and  drier,  though  the  temperature 
seldom  reaches  zero. 

The  average  rain-fall  of  Utah  is  twenty  inches  for 
the  year,  four  tenths  of  which  comes  in  the  spring, 
one  tenth  in  summer,  three  tenths  in  autumn,  and 
two  tenths  during  winter.  The  summers  of  Nevada 
are  generally  hot,  and  except  in  the  more  sheltered 
spots  the  winters  are  cold.  But  in  the  several  deep 
valleys,  though  the  wind  is  sometimes  strong,  and 
there  is  frost  everywhere,  the  fall  of  snow  is  light,  and 
the  temperature  generally  mild.     Thus  we  have  here 
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what  may  properly  be  called  a  wet  and  a  dry  seasc 
but  the  former  is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  CaUibm 
nor  is  the  dry  season  wholly  dry. 

Climatic  changes  are  not  so  abrupt  here  as  in  mai 
other  localities.     Seasons  glide  one  into  another  i 
most  imperceptibly.     Due  warning  is  given  of  tl 
approach   of  winter  by  the  masses  of  dark  clou< 
which  come  moving  slowlv  over  the  plains,  and  whic 
hover  in  the  mountains  about  the  higher  peaks.    A 
increasing  wind  is  significant  of  a  gathering  storm,  an 
the  winds  are  often  busied  several  days  in  sweepin 
up  a  storm,  after  which  they  assume  some  degree  c 
regularity.     Spring  comes  in  March,  often  with  sno^ 
or  cold  rains  and  wind.     April  drops  some  showen 
and  even  May  spurts  thunder  and  lightning  betweei 
her  smiles.     Then  comes  summer  settled  and  serene 
Over  the  central,  northern,  and  western  portions  o 
Nevada,  the  temperature  is  at  90""  at  midday,  rising 
sometimes  to  100°  to  fall  at  night  to  70°.    To  ware 
autumn  the  heated  air  becomes  giddy,  and  sends  the 
dust  dancing  in  whirlwinds  over  the  plains.    Thundei 
storms  are  frequent  in  eastern  Nevada  from  midsum- 
mer till  autumn. 

The  basins  proper  are  for  the  most  part  ranged 
round  the  edge  of  the  so-called  great  basin,  and  are 
lower  than  the  central  area,  whose  valleys  will  average 
an  altitude  of  5,500  feet,  while  many  interior  ranges 
of  mountains  assume  great  height;  hence  the  bottom 
of  the  basin  should  be  pictured  in  the  mind  as  raised 
in  the  centre ;  that  is  as  not  being  of  basin-shape  at  all, 
as  we  have  seen;  and  while  around  the  base  of  the 
rim  of  the  still  so-called  basin  there  may  be  a  land  of 
lakes  and  sinks  and  streams,  the  middle  interior  is 
high-ribbed  with  compact  ranges  and  narrow  valleys. 

AuS  to  geological  formations,  the  mountains  between 
Utah  Lake  and  the  Kobah  Valley  may  be  called  of 
carboniferous  origin;  thence  to  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  over  the  desert  to  the  Goshute  region,  the  ground 
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shows  signs  of  igneous  action ;  while  about  the  Hum- 
l>oldt  Mountains  the  characteristics  of  the  Devonian 
age  appear.  The  strata  of  the  sand-stone  and  siliceous 
limestones  around  the  porphyritic  and  other  igneous 
rocks  composing  the  Champlin  Bange  seem  to  have 
been  much  disturbed  when  these  mountains  were 
made.  From  this  point  toward  the  north  and  toward 
the  south-west  ashy  elevations  are  seen,  dark,  scorched, 
and  vitreous,  as  if  the  fashioning-fires  had  not  been 
long  extinguished.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
whole  region  post-pliocene  formations  appear.  Lime- 
stone predommates  in  the  mountains  of  Nevada,  then 
granite,  sienite,  serpentine,  and  slate,  all  marked  by 
overflows  of  basaltic  trap-rock  and  trachytic  lavas. 

Over  the  blue  walls  of  the  Wahsatch  toward  the 
east,  outside  of  the  great  basin  though  still  in  Utah, 
we  have  the  great  valley  of  the  Colorado  and  Green 
rivers,  with  the  usual  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys, 
and  the  more  unusual  buttes,  Unes  of  cliffs,  outlying 
masses  of  high  angular  stratified  rocks,  and  deep  nar- 
row gorges,  to  whose  escarpments  the  strata  of  shales 
and  limestone  give  a  terraced  and  buttressed  appear- 
ance. 

The  region  drained  by  Bear  River  is  for  the  most 
part  rugged  and  sterile;  some  of  the  ranges  of  hills 
which  divide  the  country  into  a  succession  of  parallel 
valleys  are  bare,  or  covered  only  with  grass,  while 
over  the  low  mountains  are  scattered  dwarfish  pines 
and  cedars.  Here  are  wide  areas  void  of  vegeta- 
tion, dreary  wastes  of  rock,  with  here  and  there  clay 
baked  by  the  sun  until  it  resembles  stone  rather 
than  soil.  Volcanic  action  is  everywhere  apparent, 
lava  and  scoriated  basalt  prevailing,  with  bituminous 
limestone,  trap,  and  calcareous  tufa.  The  lava  forma- 
tions west  of  Soda  Springs,  in  whose  vicinity  rise  sev- 
eral extinct  volcanoes,  are  worthy  of  special  attention. 
In  south-eastern  Nevada  is  a  volcano  basin  covered 
with  lava  and  scoriae,  and  having  withal  a  crater-rim 
two  hundred  feet  broad  and  eighty  feet  deep.     Not 
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far    from    the    sink   of   the   Humboldt    is   anotl 
crater,  v 

North  and  east  of  the  Carson  Lake  country  a 
high  mountains  and  intervening  plains;  south  of  t 
same  region,  after  passing  some  distance,  a  gradu 
depression  occurs,  which  terminates  in  JDeath  Yi 
ley,  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  below  the  su 
face  of  the  ocean. 

The  Uintah  Mountains  are  a  branch  of  the  Wal 
satch,  stretching  off  toward  the  east.     At  the  jun< 
tion  of  the  Wahsatch  and  Uintah  ranges  the  gulche 
of  the  summits  are  high,  and  filled  with  never  meltin 
snow;    thence  the   latter  range    gradually   decline 
toward  the  eastern  end,  where  it  breaks  into  littl 
ridges  and  hills.     Through  the  Uintah  Mountains 
cutting  for  itself  a  channel  slowly  as  the  mountain 
uprose,  and  which  now  appears  as  a  series  of  ca£ions 
runs  Green  River. 

North  of  the  Uintah,  Green  River  continues  through 
a  deep  narrow  valley  or  canon  about  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  open  plain  of  country  yet  farther  north. 
All  the  watercourses  are  eroded,  and  the  rocks,  com- 
posed of  hard  limestone,  laminated  shales,  and  sand- 
stones, appear  to  be  the  sediments  of  a  lake.  To  the 
west  is  a  stretch  of  buff  mauvaises  terreSf  with  rocks 
of  shales  and  sandstone  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  rounded 
into  beautiful  forms  by  the  wind  and  water. 

South  of  the  Uintah  are  many  isolated  ranges,  trend- 
ing for  the  most  part  to  the  north-east  and  the  north- 
west. There  is  a  district  here  of  low  rounded  eleva- 
tions called  the  Yellow  Hills,  whose  rocks  are  yellow 
clays  and  shales,  some  of  the  latter  of  a  slate  color, 
and  others  pink.  "  Looking  at  it  from  an  eminence," 
says  Powell,  "  and  in  the  light  of  the  midday  sun,  it 
appears  like  a  billowy  sea  of  molten  gold."  South 
of  this  is  a  stretch  of  bituminous  bad-lands,  and  then 
a  series  of  canons  and  cliffs. 

The  mountain  system  comprising  this  region  may 
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h>e  likened  in  form  to  a  gridiron.     Enclosed  within 
the  rim  are  ranges  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain , 
l>eing  at  the  base  from  one  to  twelve  miles  wide,  and 
all  trending  off  toward  the  north,  almost  always  con- 
fining their  variations  between  the  true  and  the  mag* 
netic  north.     And  their  distance  apart  is  scarcely 
^eater  than  their  breadth  of  base;  so  that  this  re- 
gion called  plains  is  in  truth  more  a  succession  of 
minor  mountains  and  valleys,  the  tops  of  the  eleva- 
tions alone  being  anywhere  near  upon  a  level.     The 
length  of  these  ranges  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  their  height  two  or  three  thou- 
sand feet,  though  there  are  peaks  in  the   Goshute 
Kange  five  or  six  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  or 
ten  or  eleven  thousand  above  the  sea.     Floyd,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Oquirrh  Bange,  is  4,214  above 
the  plain  and  9,074  above  the  sea.    The  pass  through 
the  Ungoweah  Eange  is  8,140  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Wahsatch  Mountains  are  the  meteorological 
monarch  of  Utah,  dividing  the  state  into  two  un- 
equal parts,  the  greater  being  the  eastern.  Kising 
in  the  Bear  River  region,  they  curve  gently  toward 
the  east,  passing  the  eastern  borders  of  Great  Salt 
and  Utah  lakes,  then  sweep  round  south-west  to  the 
Rio  Vfrgen.  Next  stretching  southward  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the  order 
given,  are  the  parallel  ranges,  the  Oquirrh,  the  Onaqui, 
and  the  Lakeside  and  Cedar  mountains.  Then  comes 
the  Great  American  Desert.  After  that,  entering 
Nevada,  we  have  the  Goose  Creek,  Toano,  Antelope, 
Snake,  Cedar,  and  Mormon  line  of  elevations;  next 
west  the  Peoquop,  Shell  Creek,  Ely,  Highland,  and 
Valley  ranges;  then  the  Goshute,  East  Humboldt, 
East  Ruby,  Eagon,  Butte,  White  Pine,  and  Hiko 
line,  and  so  on  through  eight  or  ten  other  lines  and 
lateral  ridges  until  the  entire  state  is  covered  and  the 
great  Sierra  Nevada  reached. 

The  mountains  of  Nevada  are  made  mostly  of 
granite^  limestone,  slate,  sienite,  and  porphyry,  dome- 
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shaped  or  with  otherwise  rounded  contour,  but  som 
times  shooting  up  in  pyramidal  spires. 

The  first  explorers  of  this  country,  namely  tl 
fur-hunters.and'emigrants,  were  warne/by  the  nitiv< 
to  avoid  ahke  the  entanglements  of  the  deep  caiioi 
leading  northward  from  the  river  discovered  by  Of 
den,  and  the  heart  of  the  arid  desert  which  no  ma 
had  yet  dared  to  penetrate.     Both  the  sava^res  an< 
the  emigrants  were  right  in  bending  their  tr^  to  tb 
course  of  the  Humboldt,  as  subsequent  surveys  pro ved 
though  not  altogether  for  the  reason  named.    Besidei 
waterless  plains  there  are  many  minor  ridges  runnim 
north  and  south  which  must  be  passed  over  or  rounc 
by  one  travelling  straight  across  from  Utah  Lake  tc 
Carson  Lake. 

Were  there  fewer  mountains  there  would  be  more 
deserts;  for  besides  breaking  withering  blasts,  the 
mountains  act  as  reservoirs,  holding  about  their  sum- 
mits masses  of  snow,  enough  to  fill  a  hundred  lakes 
and  rivers,  portions  of  which  are  slowly  melted 
during  summer,  and  distributed  over  the  parched 
plams. 

There  are  many  places  in  both  Nevada  and  Utah 
which  show  signs  of  having  been  once  the  beds  of  vast 
bodies  of  water.  One  of  these  is  the  region  round 
Truckee  Meadows  and  Steamboat  Valley,  including 
Washoe  and  Carson  valleys,  where  there  is  to-day 
much  good  arable  land  which  may  be  watered  through- 
out the  season  from  the  Truckee  and  other  streams. 
At  Great  Salt  Lake,  Stanbury  counted  on  the  slope 
of  the  ridge  thirteen  benches,  one  above  the  other, 
each  of  which  had  been  successively  the  border  and 
level  of  the  lake.  The  highest  of  these  water-marks 
is  two  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  which  is  itself 
now  well  above  the  lake.  Here  then  was  an  inland 
ocean,  whose  islands  are  now  mountain  tops.  Thus 
as  this  whole  vast  mountainous  interior  was  once 
beneath  the  surface  of  one  body  of  water,  so  we  may 
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safely  conclude  that  later  there  were  many  inland  seas 
and  lakes  now  dead. 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  in  several  respects  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  bodies  of  water  in  the  world.  Its 
equal,  approached  perhaps  in  Asia,  is  found  nowhere 
in  America.  It  is  m  form  an  irregular  parallelogram, 
some  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  in  width.  Stanbury  calls  it  three  hundred 
leagues  in  circumference  and  thirty  in  breadth.  It 
contains  twenty-two  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  that  is 
to  say  20.196  common  salt,  and  1.804  sulphate  of 
soda ;  it  is  six  and  a  half  times  denser  than  the  ocean. 
Where  the  water  has  been  and  retired,  wagon  loads  of 
dry  salt  may  be  shovelled  up.  The  surface  is  ordina- 
rily quite  motionless,  though  at  times  it  is  stirred  into 
bnny  foam.  It  is  not  inhabited  by  fish.  The  shores 
are  bare  and  forbidding ;  its  airs  lack  the  invigorating 
qualities  of  ocean  breezes.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
near  River  and  some  smaller  streams  at  the  northern 
end,  and  several  from  the  east  and  south.  The  lake 
has  periods  of  rising  and  receding,  being  ruled  some- 
what  by  the  rain-fafi  in  the  regions  whose  drainage  it 
receives.  On  the  whole  its  area  seems  to  be  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing,  owing  perhaps  to  increased 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  caused  by  civilized  occu- 
pation, and  resulting  at  once  in  greater-falls  of  rain 
and  less  evaporation. 

A  promontory,  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet 
in  height,  juts  mto  the  lake  from  the  north.  It  is 
some  ten  miles  in  length,  the  northern  end  being  com- 
posed of  sandstone,  shales,  and  Umestone;  while  at 
the  southern  end,  instead  of  limestone,  there  is  a  sur- 
face rock  of  conglomerate,  with  bowlders  of  serpentine 
and  porphyry.  All  along  the  base  of  the  promontory 
the  water  springs  forth,  sometimes  pure  and  fresh,  but 
often  highly  impregnated  with  salt  and  sulphur.  The 
rivulets  scarcely  reach  the  lake,  however,  before  they 
sink  into  the  intervening  sand  and  mud-flat,  which  is 
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about  two  miles  in  width,  and  wholly  void  of  vegefc 
tion.  Several  islands  break  the  surface  of  the  aem 
water.  The  largest,  Antelope  Island,  is  a  long  rock 
eminence,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  water,  su 
teen  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five  wide.  It  i 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  sand-flat  which  i 
usually  dry  in  summer. 

On  Castle  Island,  sometimes  called  Fremont  Island 
eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  high,  and  fourteen  miles  ii 
circumference,  is  a  place  where  through  the  argillace 
ous  schist  three  holes  have  been  worn,  and  upon  th< 
summit  stands  like  a  ruined  castle  an  oblong  rocl 
whence  the  island  derives  its  name.  There  are  nc 
trees  or  water  upon  this  island,  but  on  its  sides  grows 
grass  in  which  the  blue  heron  lays  its  e^gs;  and  the 
wild  onion  and  parsnip  are  found  there  m  profusion; 
also  a  highly  nutritious  bulbous  root  the  natives  use, 
called  sego.  Sage  near  the  summit  attains  remarkable 
size,  being  sometimes  eight  feet  high,  while  the  stalk 
is  six  inches  in  diameter.  Then  there  are  Stanbury, 
Carrington,  Gunnison,  and  Hat  islands  which  were 
explored  and  named  by  Stanbury,  the  first  after  him- 
self, the  second  in  honor  of  his  Mormon  friend,  and 
the  third  after  his  lieutenant.  Hat  Island  was  named 
by  his  men  by  acclamation. 

Utah  Lake  is  a  magnificent  body  of  water,  all  the 
more  acceptable  in  this  arid  and  salt-stricken  reenion 
from  being  fresh,  having  an  outlet  through  the  River 
Jordan  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

After  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  size  and  importance, 
come  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  Lake,  the  first  lying 
near  the  eastern  rim,  and  the  other  two  near  the 
western.  Indeed,  most  of  the  great  lakes  are  at  the 
base  of  the  two  great  ranges  of  mountains.  The 
size,  shape,  and  relative  positions  of  Pyramid  and 
Walker  lakes  are  noticeable,  the  former  being  thirty- 
two  by  nine  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  latter  thirty 
miles  in  length  by  about  nine  in  width.  The  shore 
of  Pyramid  Lake  is  in  places  rocky,  elsewhere  pre- 
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senting  a  beach  like  the  sea.  The  large  granite 
bowlders  which  lie  scattered  about  the  border  have  a 
calcareous  coating  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. There  are  precipices  on  the  side  next  the 
Sierra,  which  rises  precipitously  in  places  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  surface.  During  winter  the  lake 
is  sometimes  almost  obscured  by  storms  of  snow, 
which  raise  the  waves  six  feet  high  and  send  them  in 
foaming  surf  along  the  narrow  beach,  in  good  imita- 
tion of  the  ocean. 

Not  a  single  lake  in  the  great  basin  has  a  visible 
outlet.  Pyramid  and  Walker  lakes  are  called  fresh- 
water sheets,  though  the  former  at  least  holds  in 
solution  a  little  salt.  The  waters  of  Carson  Lake 
are  slightly  alkaline.  Tahoe,  a  picturesque  sheet 
thirty  miles  long,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  wide, 
though  partially  in  Nevada  is  not  within  the  basin 
proper,  but  rather  perched  upon  the  rim,  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  above  the  ocean  level ;  its  waters  are  purely 
fresh,  very  deep,  and  exceedingly  clear,  and  have  out- 
let by  way  of  the  Truckee  River  into  Pyramid  Lake. 
The  small  streams  flowing  into  Tahoe  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  the  volume  of  water  throughout  the 
year  without  the  aid  of  the  springs  hidden  beneath  the 
surface.  Three  varieties  of  trout  here  make  their  home, 
some  of  which  attain  a  weight  of  nearly  thirty  pounds. 

Lake  Winnemucca  is  a  shallow  basin  stretched  be- 
fiide  Pyramid  Lake ;  at  times  it  is  nearly  dry,  like  the 
mud-lakes  to  the  north  which  during  the  dry  season 
are  mere  alkali  flats. 

Walker  Lake  is  an  irregular  fresh- water  sheet,  fed 
by  Walker  River,  and  containing  fish.  To  the  south- 
west in  California  is  Lake  Mono,  and  a  little  beyond 
a  salt  pond  about  twelve  miles  across,  in  which  fish 
cannot  live.  The  borders  of  Columbus,  Fish,  and 
Teal  lakes,  now  nearly  dry,  are  bordered  by  marshes. 
Indeed  we  must  not  too  closely  follow  the  map  in 
estimating  the  areas  covered  by  water  in  Utah  and 
Nevada^  as  many  of  the  spots  so  represented  are  mere 
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mud-flats,  and   covered   only  occasionally  if  at  s 
The  term  mud  lake  comes  in  this  wise.     Over  mai 
of  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Nevada  is  spread  an  ii 
pervious   surface  of  stiff  clay.     This  surface   is 
places  level,  and  again  plate-shaped,  and  in  the  d 
pressions  water  gathers  during  the  rains  to  the  dept 
perhaps  of  a  foot  or  two,  to  be  evaporated  when  tl 
sun  comes  out.     Evaporation  accomplished,  a   thi 
argillaceous  deposit  is  left,  beneath  which  the  groun 
is  usually  miry.    Then  there  are  lakes  like  the  Hun 
boldt  and  Carson  whose  waters  rise  during  the  rain 
and  overspread  a  wide  area,  receding  during  the  sul 
sequent  evaporation  leaving  the  same  result,  namel} 
mud-flats.    Round  some  of  the  lakes  and  along  som 
of  the  rivers,  notably  the  Humboldt,  are  what  weri 
originally  tule  lands,  which  being  readily  drained  an 
converted  into  rich  meadows. 

The  term  sink  was  applied  by  the  early  immigrants, 
who  followed  the  Humboldt  River  to  its  end,  where, 
as  they  supposed,  it  sank  into  the  ground;  so  that 
Humboldt  Lake  was  first  called  the  smk  of  the  Hum- 
boldt, or  rather  of  Ogden  River.  The  part  played  by 
evaporation  was  not  at  first  fully  considered.  There 
is  still  the  sink  of  the  Carson,  which  takes  the  waters 
of  Carson  River  after  a  rest  at  Carson  Lake.  Both 
Humboldt  and  Carson  lakes  are  shallow;  the  former 
is  fifteen  miles  long  and  eight  or  ten  wide,  and  the 
latter  is  ten  miles  m  diameter.  The  waters  of  both 
contain  salt  and  alkali.  The  sink  of  the  Carson  is 
surrounded  by  sloughs,  tule  swamps,  and  sandy  wastes, 
wide  over  which  the  brackish  water  spreads  in  winter, 
contracting  again  during  summer.  The  waters  of 
Washoe  Lake  are  alkaline ;  they  spring  from  beneath, 
and  have  an  outlet  into  the  Truckee. 

The  rivers  of  Nevada  are  not  large,  but  they  are 
many  and  serviceable;  and  though  as  a  rule  swift 
running  there  are  few  important  water-falls.  They 
all  send  their  waters  in  the  end  to  some  lake  or  so- 
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called  sink.  Among  the  more  notable  rivers  here 
and  in  Utah  are  the  Humboldt,  three  hundred  miles 
in  length;  Bear  River,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long;  Sevier,  Spanish,  Jordan,  Timpanogos,  Malade, 
and  Weber,  sprmging  from  the  Wahsatch  range,  and 
the  Carson,  Truckee,  Walker,  Owen,  and  Mojave 
having  their  source  in  the  Nevada  range.  These  are 
from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  from  four  to  forty  yards  in  width,  and  from 
one  to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  varying  with  locality  and 
the  season.  Precipices  and  canons  mark  the  course 
of  many  of  them,  even  of  the  smaller  streams — 
instance  Pumbar  Creek. 

The  water  flowing  through  Carson  Lake  outlet, 
leading  into  the  sink  of  the  Carson,  fifty  feet  wide  and 
three  or  four  deep,  although  of  a  suspicious  milky  cast, 
is  nevertheless  pronounced  good.  Walker  River,  one 
hundred  yards  wide  and  five  or  ten  feet  deep,  is  of  a 
yellow  color,  something  like  that  of  the  Missouri;  to 
the  taste  the  water  is  soft  and  palatable.  The  banks 
in  places  are  grassy,  besides  growing  willows  and  cot- 
ton woods. 

The  Timpanogos  is  a  bold,  dashing  stream,  from 
thirty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  two  feet  deep. 
The  water  is  beautifully  clear  and  pure,  and  no  wonder 
the  trout  delight  in  it.  Of  the  same  character  is  Weber 
River,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  with  its  thickets 
of  willow,  and  its  groves  of  cottonwood  and  maple. 

In  the  progress  of  westward-marching  empire  few 
streams  on  the  North  American  continent  have  played 
a  more  important  part  than  the  Humboldt  River  of 
Nevada.  Among  the  watercourses  of  the  world  it 
can  lay  claim  neither  to  great  beauty  nor  to  remark- 
able utility.  Its  great  work  was  to  open  a  way,  first 
for  the  cattle  train  and  then  for  the  steam  train, 
through  a  wilderness  of  mountains,  through  ranges 
which  otherwise  would  run  straight  across  its  course. 
It  is  the  largest  river  of  this  region,  and  the  only  one 
hereabout  running  from  east  to  west.     Most  of  the 
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others  are  with  the  mountains,  north  and  south.    T 
source  of  the  Humboldt  is  in  the  Groose  Creek  ranj 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  it  foUoi 
a  south-westerly  course  to  Humboldt  Lake  where 
ends. 

After  leaving  the  Humboldt,  the  Truckee  Riv< 
proved  the  next  best  assistant  to  the  emigrant,  direci 
ing  him  as  it  did  by  the  best  route  over  the  stee 
Sierra.     It  was  rugged  and  difficult  enough,  but  i 
was  the  best.     Carson   River,  coming  in  from  th 
south-west,  has  served  a  good  purpose  in  floating  woo 
down  to  treeless  districts  below.     Next  in  size  to  th 
Truckee  of  Nevada  are  Walker,  Quin,  and  Amargos< 
rivers,  which  pursue  their  tortuous  courses  for  a  hun 
dred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  latter  disappear 
ing  in  Death  Valley.     Las  Vegas  and  Rio  Virgen  an 
tributaries  of  the  Rio  Colorado. 

The  drainage  of  Utah  is  divided  by  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  the  Colorado  drainage  being  on  the  east 
side,  and  the  desert  drainage  on  the  west.  Green 
River  in  many  places  flows  over  a  narrow  bed  be- 
tween walls  of  white  and  red  sandstone.  From  its 
mouth  the  Colorado  cuts  for  its  waters  a  cafion  to  the 
ocean.  Deep  Creek,  on  the  west  side,  and  which 
sinks  at  Curlew,  is  an  important  stream  for  purposes 
of  irrigation.  The  Jordan,  called  also  the  Utah,  car- 
ries the  waters  of  Utah  Lake  rapidly  down  the  in- 
cline to  Great  Salt  Lake,  nearly  losing  itself,  however, 
before  reaching  its  destination.  The  little  streams 
of  melted  snow  coming  down  from  the  mountains  are 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  consequent  upon 
the  quantity  of  snow  and  the  progress  of  its  melting. 

The  hot  and  cold  springs  are  almost  innumerable. 
The  rattlesnake  chooses  as  a  resort  those  in  Round 
Prairie,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rattlesnake  Creek.  In 
one  of  these  springs  the  thermometer  marks  a  tem- 
perature of  109°  50'.  Time  was  when  the  snakes  held 
lull  possession  of  this  watering-place.     The  springs  of 
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Bear  River  are  many  of  them  impregnated  with  divers 
minerals.  Twenty  Wells  a  valley  is  called  having  cold 
springs  from  half  a  foot  to  several  feet  in  diameter, 
in  which  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  fast  as  it  is  drawn  out.  From  several  large  crev- 
ices in  a  low  mound  a  mile  long,  and  seven  hundred 
feet  in  length,  emerges  the  sulphuric  vapor  which  gives 
the  name  to  Steamboat  Springs,  the  surgings  of  the 
boiling  water  being  heard  below.  Sixty  columns  of 
steam  may  be  counted  on  a  clear  cool  morning,  rising 
to  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  There  are  also  Steamboat 
Springs  in  Utah,  on  Bear  River,  and  hot  springs  all 
along  the  western  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains. 
In  most  of  these  waters  are  found  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, carbonate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime.  Near  Walker  River  is  a  spring  having 
a  temperature  of  165°  at  the  surface. 

From  a  basin  ten  feet  in  diameter  within  another 
basin  ninety  feet  in  diameter,  near  Pyramid  Lake, 
comes  with  sulphuric  smell  a  thick  dark  hot  fluid 
which  looks  like  tar.  The  rocks  lying  within  the 
outer  basin  are  covered  to  the  thickness  of  nearly  a 
foot  with  a  black  resinous  substance. 

There  are  deserts  and  deserts,  not  to  mention  dry 
valleys,  alkaline  valleys,  and  the  like.  There  are  the 
Smoke  Creek  desert,  the  Granite  Creek  desert,  the 
Black  Rock  desert,  and  the  Sage  desert  of  northern 
Nevada,  and  the  large  deserts  in  the  south.  West 
and  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake  stretches  the  Great 
American  desert  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  a 
flat  surface,  declining  slightly  northward  toward  the 
lake,  and  broken  occasionally  by  isolated  mountains. 
It  is  a  spot  shunned  alike  by  man  and  beast;  even  the 
birds  seem  loath  to  fly  over  it.  Whatever  of  soil 
there  may  be  is  of  an  argillo-calcareo-arenaceous  char- 
acter, in  which  appears  a  small  growth  only  of  arte- 
misia  and  greasewood.  Near  the  lake  the  lower  and 
yet  more  level  and  salt-covered  ground,  which  was 
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once  part  of  the  lake  bottom,  is  little  more  than 
mud-flat,  on  which  wagons  cannot  safely  ventui 
Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  whole  dese 
area  was  at  one  time  submerged. 

Indigenous  plants  and  animals  are  few,  not  ho\i 
ever  from  lack  of  possibilities.     Mark  the  prophecy 
the  valleys  of  this  whole  region  will  one  day  be  ric 
fields  and  gardens,  supporting  flourishing  populationi 
At   some  seasons  of  the  year  the  flora  of  Nevad 
appears  to  be  little  else  than  sage-brush  and  grease 
wood ;  at  other  seasons  hills  and  plains  are  brillian 
with   flowering   herbage.     Large   tracts  are  wholly 
destitute  of  vegetation.     Among  things  man  may  eat 
besides  insects  in  abundance  and  some  reptiles,  an 
pine-nuts,  currants,  and  gooseberries.    Then  there  ij 
a  sugar  coming  from  a  kind  of  cane  growing  in  the 
tule  swamps  about  Humboldt  and  Carson  lakes,  while 
in  the  neighboring  hills  flax  and  tobacco  are  sometimes 
met  with.     In  the  south  there  are  the  cactus  and 
mezquite. 

On  most  of  the  mountain  ridges  of  Utah  are  dwarf 
cedars;  mahogany  is  likewise  frequent,  that  is  to  say 
mountain  mahogany  as  the  people  call  it,  and  also 
pine,  balsam,  and  ash.  At  a  distance  the  mahogany 
of  these  mountains  looks  like  an  appletree  with  a  live- 
oak  leaf  Along  the  Timpanogos  and  its  tributaries 
are  found  box -elder,  cotton  wood,  and  oak;  willow, 
sugar-maple,  and  birch;  in  the  mountains  are  pine, 
fir,  and  juniper,  and  in  the  valleys  are  red  and  black 
currants,  service-berries,  and  a  blue  berry  called  the 
mountain  grape.  The  rolling  highlands  between 
Weber  River  and  Salt  Lake  are  heavily  timbered,  and 
support  in  places  a  dense  undergrowth.  The  Sevier 
district  also  abounds  in  timber.  Along  the  Colorado 
as  it  leaves  Utah  are  low  and  stunted  pines  on  river 
banks  so  high  that  the  Spaniards  who  were  first  there 
fancied  themselves  amidst  the  clouds;  even  during 
summer  the  cold  wind  sometimes  sweeps  in  from  the 
north  in  a  manner  most  uncomfortable.    The  streams 
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of  Nevada  are  bordered  by  cottonwood,  willow,  birch, 
and  vnld  cherry,  with  here  and  there  a  mixture  of 
wild  vines,  and  rose  and  berry  bushes. 

On  the  hills  of  Nevada  are  two  kinds  of  bunch 
grass,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  coarse  and  fine, 
the  former  being  in  smaller  and  more  scattered  bunches 
and  seeking  the  lower  levels.  Both  are  very  nutri- 
tious, the  finer  variety  bearing  an  oat-shaped  seed. 
Clover  is  sometimes  found  on  the  river  banks. 
Washoe  valley  is  a  natural  meadow:  so  is  Mountain 
Meadow,  the  latter  a  plateau  seven  or  eight  thousand 
feet  high,  walled  by  mountains,  watered  by  melted 
snow,  and  carpeted  with  luxuriant  grass.  Utah  pre- 
sents a  great  variety  of  grasses. 

Into  the  arms  of  the  commonwealth  in  some  way 
should  be  twined  the  artemisia,  or  wild  sage,  so 
abundant  is  it  everywhere  throughout  this  region. 
Beside  it  place  some  greasewood  and  lynogris,  under 
which  last  let  a  rabbit  be  seen.  This  aromatic  shrub 
clothes  the  land  in  gray,  which  mingling  with  the 
green  of  the  greasewood  bronzes  all  nature. 

Among  mammals  may  be  mentioned  the  bighorn, 
or  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  the  great-tailed  fox,  the 
mink,  ermine,  badger,  wolverene,  and  muskrat.  There 
are  sage-hens  and  hares  to  shoot ;  a  few  coyotes  may 
be  heard  on  the  hills.  In  the  reptile  line,  besides 
rattlesnakes  there  is  not  much  to  boast  of  but  horned 
toads  and  spotted  lizards. 

Curlews,  pelicans,  and  ducks  frequent  the  region 
round  Carson  Lake.  Myriads  of  geese  and  ducks, 
with  swans,  cover  the  surface  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
at  certain  seasons,  there  shrieking  their  discordant 
notes,  while  at  other  times  and  places  there  is  the 
stillness  of  the  grave,  a  dead  sea  indeed.  There  are 
also  on  the  lake  blue  herons,  white  brant,  cormorants, 
and  gulls,  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  crevices  on  the 
islands.  Other  birds  might  be  mentioned  as  frequent- 
ing these  and  other  parts  of  the  great  basin,  such  as 
the  hawk,  and  burrowing  owl,  the  long-winged  blue- 
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bird,  the  titmouse,  lark,  snow-bird,  finch,  woodpeckc 
kill-deer,  sage-cock,  crane,  bittern,  and  so  on. 

Fine  large  trout  abound  in  the  fresh-water  lake 
in  Carson  Lake  are  fish  of  a  smaller  kind,  notab 
chubs  and  mullets.  In  Reese  River  trout  are  four 
two  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight.  Of  four-legged  re] 
tiles,  and  insects,  there  is  present  the  usual  variet; 

In  that  section  of  Nevada  of  which  Carson  Lai 
is  the  centre,  the  mineral  deposits  are  the  wonder  c 
the  world.     Not  to  mention  the  silver  veins  of  th 
Comstock  lode,  whose  history  in  a  sense  and  durin 
an  epoch  is  the  history  of  Nevada,  there  are  sal 
marshes,  borax  beds,  and  chalk,  soda,  and  sulphu 
beds   almost   without   end.      The   waters   of  Nortl 
Soda  Lake  which  cover  an  area  of  400  acres  to  i 
depth  of  270  feet   contain   thirty -three  per  cent  o 
soda.     Coal   is  likewise   there,  and   peat   beds,   anc 
[uicksilver.     The  sulphur  and  cinnabar  deposits  ol 
Iteamboat  Springs  have   attracted  much  attention. 
In  Veatch  caiion  is  magnesia ;  in  the  Ruby  Range  are 
mica  mines;  south-east  from  Pine  Grove  is  a  valley 
of  salt;  east  of  the  Rio  Virgen  are  salt  bluffs;  in  the 
Peavine  district  is  copper;  a  mineral  wax  in  southern 
Utah  is  mentioned;  Utah  has  also  copper,  bismuth, 
graphite,  alum,  and  gypsum. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Timpa- 
nogos  River  where  there  is  a  stream  called  Coal 
Creek;  and  on  Weber  River  iron,  coal,  chalk,  and 
gold  exist  in  quantities.  Then  there  are  the  scores 
of  districts  on  either  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  between 
Great  Salt  and  Utah  lakes,  containing  names  world- 
famous,  and  significant  of  precious  metals ;  and  in  the 
regions  of  Green  and  Bear  rivers,  in  the  Juab  Valley, 
and  all  along  down  the  Wahsatch  Range  to  the  Se- 
vier country  are  vast  coal  fields,  and  on  to  the  south- 
west, which  region  is  thickly  studded  with  cedar  and 
bullion  cities,  sulphur  springs,  salt  lakes,  coal  canons, 
and  granite,  iron,  and  silver  mountains. 

There  is  iron  and  other  mineral  wealth  south  of 
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Filmore;  in  the  Elko  district  are  gold,  silver,  lead, 
antimony,  coal,  and  mineral  soap;  in  the  Esmeralda 
region  silver,  gold,  borax,  salt;  the  Eureka  district 
has  its  Sulphur  range  and  Diamond  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  its  mines,  mining  companies,  and  mills  with- 
out end. 

To  the  north  agriculture  has  somewhat  usurped  the 
place  of  mining.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  pota- 
toes grow  abundantly,  as  well  as  berries  and  fruit. 
There  are  good  grazing  lands,  and  stock-raising  has 
assumed  considerable  proportions.  Antimony  and 
sulphur  have  attracted  attention,  and  many  gold  and 
silver  mines  have  been  worked.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  antimony  are  found  in  the  Battle  Mountain 
country,  and  in  the  Pioche  district  are  many  famous 
mines.  Bound  Pyramid  Lake  mines  have  been  opened, 
and  Esmeralda,  Eureka,  Reese  River,  and  White  Pine 
have  long  been  terms  synonymous  with  great  wealth. 
In  a  word,  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  great  basin  mineral  and  metalliferous  deposits 
abound,  the  largest  veins  thus  far  having  been  found 
in  high  altitudes;  and  who  shall  tell  whether  the  half 
of  them  have  been  yet  discovered. 

This  country  though  sometimes  called  desert  is  by 
no  means  all  desert.  There  are  many  valleys,  such 
as  Carson,  Walker,  Rush,  Ruby,  Pleasant,  Steptoe, 
Antelope,  and  Crosman,  portions  of  which  are  good 
for  cultivation.  The  altitude  of  Steptoe  Valley  is 
6,146  feet,  while  the  lower  part  of  Carson  Valley  is 
3,840  feet  above  the  sea.  The  higher  valleys  grow 
roots,  cereals,  and  the  more  hardy  plants,  while  in 
Carson  Valley  and  in  the  region  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  elsewhere,  garden  vegetables  flourish.  And  when 
I  see  so  much  of  this  earth  which  was  at  first  pro- 
nounced worthless  for  man  afterward  placed  under 
tribute,  and  made  to  bloom  and  bring  forth,  I  hesitate 
before  I  wholly  condemn  any  portion  of  it.  Water 
transforms  the  sage-covered  alkaline  soil  into  an  Eden, 
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and  water  abounds  on  every  side  if  only  it  may 
utilized.  Nevertheless,  there  are  here  some  des< 
spots  which  will  never  be  reclaimed — instance  t 
re^on  between  Carson  Lake  and  the  Sedate  Mov 
tarns,  and  that  extending  from  Simpson  Springs 
the  Champlin  Mountains  to  Sulphur  Springs  at  t 
eastern  base  of  the  Groshute  Mountains. 

One  cause  of  the  barrenness  of  certain  tracts 
Utah  and  Nevada  is  the  rapidity  with  which  wat 
is  absorbed  after  it  comes  down  from  the  mountain 
I  have  observed  that  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  ge; 
erally  at  the  base  of  mountains,  where  hkewise,  < 
course,  are  found  the  fertile  spots,  while  the  deser 
are  somewhat  removed  from  high  elevations.     As 
rule  the  mountain  streams  disappear  before  findin 
another  stream;  the  thirsty  earth  drinks  them  ui 
and  thus  are  irrigated  patches  along  the  foothuf. 
which  are  oases,  as  compared  with  the  unwatere 
plain,  grownig  coarse  grain  and  shrubs. 

Significant  names  are  White  Valley  and  Alkal 
Valley;  but  these  in  reality  are  scarcely  more  efflor 
escent  than   the   margins  of  Steptoe  and  Meadov 
creeks,  and  of  Reese  and  Walker  rivers.     At  a  litth 
distance  the  appearance  there  is  as  if  the  ground  wai 
covered  with  pure  snow,  which,  bordering  the  gen 
erally  bronzed  aspect,  produces  a  new  scenic  effect 
It  is  said  that  the  alkali  poisons  vegetation  and  ren- 
ders worthless  the  soil;  but  to  this  an  antidote  may 
yet  be  found.     It  does  not  seem  to  injure  the  water 
of  running  streams,  though  wells  dug  under  it  are 
often  worthless.     There  is,  nevertheless,  much  good 
agricultural  land  along  Walker  River,  as  well  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Truckee  and  Quin. 

As  in  much  of  the  water,  so  in  most  of  the  soil, 
there  is  a  little  salt,  this  being  the  result  of  universal 
confinement.  Often  it  is  found,  as  at  the  Malade 
River,  that  the  lowlands  are  rich  and  moist,  while  the 
higher  plains  are  dry  and  gravelly.  Then  again  there 
are  large  tracts  like  that  westward  from  the  Malade, 
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where  the  land  is  poor  and  with  no  water  but  a  few 
brackish  springs.  East  of  Utah  Lake  is  a  strip  of 
good  land  from  three  to  ten  miles  wide;  and  over  the 
mountains  broad  fertile  tracts  are  found  along  the 
borders  of  Green  River  and  its  tributaries.  In  the 
valleys  about  the  Carson  sink  is  much  good  land, 
while  the  foothills  bordering  the  deserts  afford  food 
for  numerous  herds.  Washoe  and  Steamboat  valleys 
offer  great  advantages  to  the  farmer  and  stock-raiser. 
Combined  with  agriculture  in  this  section  are  the 
minin<2r  and  timber  interests. 

The  Jordan  Valley  is  low,  yielding  but  little  water, 
though  most  of  it  may  be  irrigated  from  the  Jordan 
River.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  the  vine 
grow  well  here.  At  the  northern  end,  near  the 
great  lake,  are  extensive  saleratus  flats,  and  on  the 
border  of  the  valley  many  springs  of  brackish  water. 
The  land  in  Tuilla  Valley  is  much  of  it  too  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkali  to  permit  production. 

Apples  grow  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  also  peaches,  apricots,  and  melons;  but  wheat  is 
the  great  staple,  from  forty  to  seventy  bushels  to  the 
acre  being  sometimes  produced.  It  is  only  in  the 
warmer  valleys  that  corn  is  raised,  but  barley  and 
oats  thrive  elsewhere.  There  would  be  great  pas- 
toral possibilities  but  for  lack  of  means  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  stock  in  winter;  such  at  all  events  is  the 
complaint,  but  in  more  rigorous  climates  than  this 
large  herds  are  frequently  raised. 

In  regard  to  nomenclature,  I  will  mention  here  the 
origin  of  a  few  names,  leaving  that  of  others  to 
appear  during  the  progress  of  this  history.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  word  Utah  I  have  given  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  History  of  Utah, 
The  word  Nevada,  in  Spanish  signifying  'covered 
with  snow,*  'white  as  snow,'  *  snow-fall,'  is  borrowed 
of  course  for  the  naming  of  this  state  from  the  moun- 
tain range  upon  its  western  border.     Skull  Valley,  in 
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the  Great  Salt  Lake  desert,  was  so  called  from  th< 
skulls  of  Goshutes  whose  bodies  had  been  buried  ii 
springs,  according  to  their  custom.  Captain  Simpsor 
named  a  valley  after  George  H.  Crosman,  deputj 
quartermaster-general;  a  peak  in  the  Oquirrh  Moun- 
tains, Floyd,  in  honor  of  the  secretary  of  war;  Bean 
and  Reese,  from  whom  comes  Reese  River,  at  first 
called  New  River,  were  long  residents,  and  served 
as  guides  for  Simpson  and  others;  Shell  Valley  was 
so  called  from  being  covered  with  shale.  Simpson 
named  a  stream  after  Lieutenant  Marmaduke,  of  the 
United  States  army,  a  stream  and  caiion  after  Lieu- 
tenant J.  L.  Kirby  Smith,  his  assistant,  a  valley 
after  Captain  I.  C.  Woodruff,  a  creek  for  Lieutenant 
Putnam;  a  pass,  creek,  and  canon  he  called  Gibral- 
tar. He  named  Dryflat  Valley,  Alkali  Valley,  Black 
Mountains,  Edward,  Clay,  McCarthy,  and  Dodge 
creeks.  Fountain,  Lee,  and  Barr  springs,  Phelps  Val- 
ley, and  many  others,  mostly  after  his  men,  com- 
paratively few  of  which  names  have  been  retained. 
Iteptoe  Valley  is  from  Colonel  Steptoe,  of  the  United 
States  army;  while  all  that  is  Carson  comes  of  course 
from  Kit  Carson,  the  famous  frontiersman.  There 
was  a  class  of  path  and  pass  finders,  such  as  Hastings, 
Beckwourth,  and  others,  whom  the  readers  of  this 
history  will  well  know.  The  aboriginal  names  will  be 
easily  recognized. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Rush  Valley  is  a  small  lake 
filled  with  rushes  which  gave  the  place  the  name. 
Mount  Davidson  was  called  Sun  peak  by  the  early 
settlers,  who  thereby  fixed  in  the  imagination  a  high 
point  touched  by  the  sun's  rays.  Later  the  name  of 
an  eminent  scientist  was  very  properly  substituted. 

The  name  and  naming  of  Lake  Tahoe  have  first 
and  last  caused  no  little  discussion.  In  his  report  of 
1845-6  Fremont  calls  this  sheet  Mountain  Lake,  but 
on  his  map  of  1848  he  lays  it  down  as  Lake  Bonpland. 
There  were  those  who  thought  to  do  John  Bigler 
further  honor  than  making  him  governor  of  Califor- 
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nia,  by  setting  on  foot  the  name  Lake  Bigler.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  in  worse  taste— particularly  when 
we  consider  that  only  a  portion  of  the  lake  belongs  to 
California — ^than  in  applying  to  a  liquid  so  beautifully 
clear  and  cool  the  name  of  one  who  so  detested  water. 
A  legislature  might  make  the  name  legal,  but  no  stat- 
ute-book could  render  the  proceeding  reputable.  The 
Indian  name,  always  the  most  appropriate,  in  this  in- 
stance the  most  beautiful  and  most  applicable  that 
could  be  devised — Tahoe,  'big  water* — the  lake  has 
been  fortunate  enough  finally  to  secure. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EARLIEST   EXPLORATIONS. 

1540-1833. 

Nkar  Afproaoh  of  Coronado*s  Expedition,  and  Esfeciallt  of  Pedbo 
DE  ToBAR — Party  of  Spaniards  under  Anza — Wanderings  of 
Father  Francisco  QABcts — Peter  Font's  Journal  and  Map  — 
Mythical  Streams — Other   Ancient  Mai»s — Ai»proach  of   Domin- 

OUEZ    AND    ESCALANTE     TO     NEVADA— PETER     SkEEN    OgDEN    FOR    THB 

Hudson's  Bay  Company — Discovery  of  Mary  or  Ooden  River — 
Advent  of  Free  Trappers — Henry,  Ashley,  Bridger,  and  Green — 
Expedition  to  California  of  Jedediah  S.  Smith— Nevada  Trav- 
ersed from  West  to  East — Influx  of  Trappers  from  the  North — 
The  Wolfskill  Expedition — Parties  under  Nidever,  Frapp, 
AND  Wyait — Encounter  with  the  Savages — Joseph  Walker's 
Visit  to  California  and  Return— Ill-treatment  of  Indians — 
Meek's  Statement — Something  of  Carson  and  Beckwourth. 

In  my  History  of  Utah  and  elsewhere  I  make  men- 
tion of  the  visit  of  Pedro  de  Tobar,  of  Coronado  s 
expedition  of  1540,  to  the  Moqui  villages,  then  called 
Tusayan,  where  he  heard  of  a  large  river  to  the  north 
and  west.  I  have  told  how,  when  Tobar  returned 
to  Cibola,  or  Zuiii,  where  the  army  rested,  Captain 
Garcia  Lopez  de  Cdrdenas  set  out  with  twelve  men 
to  explore  said  river.  Some  say  the  direction  he  took 
from  Moqui  was  westerly;  some  intimate  it  was  to 
the  north  of  west;  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  view. 
In  either  event  it  is  not  probable  that  the  territory 
now  called  Nevada  was  entered,  or  that  any  portion 
of  it  was  seen  by  the  members  of  that  expedition, 
though  such  discovery  is  possible. 

There  may  have  been  expeditions  into  the  country 
of  the  Yutas  from  Cibola,  or  Zuni,  from  Moqui,  or 
from  the  country  of  the  Mojaves,  of  which  there  is  no 
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record.  After  the  occupation  of  New  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards,  excursions  in  every  direction  were  com- 
mon; so  that  it  is  unsafe  to  say  of  any  one  of  them 
that  it  was  the  first.  It  is  true  that  m  making  and 
placing  upon  record  an  expedition  of  any  considerable 
importence,  any  other  important  excursion  then  known 
to  have  taken  place  at  some  former  period  would 
be  likely  to  receive  mention;  and,  indeed,  was  often 
mentioned. 


Pbobablb  Routs  or  CiBDKNAfi* 

The  first  European  to  enter  within  the  present 
limits  of  Nevada  of  whom  we  now  have  knowledge, 
and  without  doubt  in  my  mind  absolutely  the  first  to 
enter,  was  Father  Francisco  Garcds,  of  the  order  of 
St  Francis,  who  set  out  from  Sonora  in  1775  with  a 
party  under  Colonel  Anza  for  California,  and  who 
stopped  at  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  to 
explore  f(5r  a  mission  site.  Of  the  expedition  to  Cali- 
fornia was  Father  Pedro  Font  who  wrote  a  narrative 
of  it,  and  drew  a  map  which  included  not  only  his 
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own  wanderings  but  those  of  Garcds.'  If  Garc^i 
right  in  his  reckoning,  and  Font's  map  is  correct,  ih 
friar  was  in  Nevada  at  the  time. 

The  month  of  January  1776  was  occupied  in  estab- 
liehing  a  residence  on  the  spot  where  later  stood  Fori 
Yuma,  the  examination  of  the  raocherfa  of  San  Pablot 


Padri  Font's  Map,  1777. 

below  on  the  river,  which  was  found  to  be  a  suitable 
site  for  a  mission.  In  February  he  visited  the  Yam- 
ajabs,  that  is  to  say  the  Mojaves,  arriving  on  the 

'  These  wanderiDsa  kre  deaienated  by  dotted  linee.  See  Anaa,  Diario,  MS., 
I9B  et  neq. ;  Foaft  JouituU,  MS. ,  45  et  leq. ;  A  tricivUa,  Crdn.  Serdf. ,  464  et 
■eq.;  /liat.  Cat.,  i.  273-S,  this  seriei. 

*  'Acrou  a  nern  to  Suito  Angel  Springi  34°  31'  (in  Cbemehueves  coun- 
try); Gl  N.  E.  aod  N.  w. ;  71  H.  H.  E.  BCTon  B  nenB  to  YviuJBb  natioD,  wbosa 
TMiclierCat,  L>  Puioo,  were  acroaa  the  river  (35  od  Font's  map).'  tiitl.  CaL, 
L  275,  note,  this  Beriea. 
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west  bank  of  the  river  nearly  opposite  their  village  on 
the  28th.» 

Garc^s  did  not  cross  the  river  at  this  time,  but  two 
thousand  people  of  a  nature  superior*  to  that  of  the 
Yumas  came  to  him  on  the  west  side.  "I  showed 
them  a  picture  of  the  virgin,"  says  the  friar,  "and 
they  were  well  pleased,  but  the  picture  of  the  damned 
they  thought  it  sorrowful  to  see."  The  Yamajabs 
spoke  of  their  neighbors  and  enemies,  on  the  north- 
east the  Yavipais-cuercconaches,  on  the  east  the 
Yaguallapais,  and  on  the  south  the  Yalchedunes.  Be- 
fore penetrating  farther  these  parts  the  friar  deter- 
mined to  visit  his  brother  priests  at  San  Gabriel. 
Some  of  the  Yamajabs  accompanied  him,  and  the 
month  of  March  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  journey 
west. 

On  the  9th  of  April  Garcds  set  out  from  San 
Gabriel  and  proceeded  by  way  of  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley to  the  Tulare  Valley,  whence  he  crossed  to  the 
Mojave  River,  and  returned  to  his  former  position  on 
the  Colorado,  after  having  traversed  as  discoverer  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  Garcds  then  took  up  his  east- 
ward line  of  exploration  which  extended  to  the  Moqui 
country  as  elsewhere  explained. 

The  people  inhabiting  this  part  of  Nevada,  and 
located  to  the  north  of  the  Yamajabs,  are  named  on 
Font's  map  the  Chemeguabas,  and  north-east  of  these 
the  Payachas,  and  the  Baoniora.  Two  large  rivers 
toward  the  north-west  are  likewise  given  on  Font's 
map,  both  flowing  from  Nevada  through  the  Sierra 
into  California.  Garcds  did  not  explore  these  rivers 
but  was  told  of  them  by  the  natives  when  in  the 

'  For  detail  of  the  route  from  the  month  of  the  Gila  to  the  Mojaye  country, 
which  was  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Ck)lorado,  see  Hist.  Col.,  i.  275,  note. 

*  See  NcUive  Baces,  i.  477  et  seq.,  this  series.  'Esta  gente  es  muy  sana  y 
robosta,  las  mujeres  las  mas  agraciadas  del  rio. .  .ellos  dicen  que  son  muy  fuer- 
tes,  especialmente  en  aguantar  la  hambre  y  sed.'  Diario  y  derroUro  que  sitpiid 
el  M.  R.  P.  Fr.  Pranriaco  Qarc6s  en  su  viaje  hecho  desdt  Octubre  de  1775  hasta 
17  df  Setiembre  de  1776,  cU  Rio  Colorado  para  reconocer  Uis  naciones  que  habitan 
•K^  mdrgenes,  ydlos  pueblot  del  Moqui  del  NuewhMtxico,  In  Doc,  lliat.  Mex,, 
•6rie  u.  torn.  L  225-374. 
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Tulare  Valley,  and  he  in  turn  reported  them  to  Fatb 
Font.  They  are  named  in  the  map  "  Rio  de  St 
Phelipe,"  and  "  Rio  de  que  ae  viene  noticia  por 
P.  Garcds,"  and  are  prolmbly  the  origin  of  the  Sa 
Buenaventura  River  myth.  Garcia  states:  "I  wi 
also  told  that  hence  seven  days'  journey  to  the  nort 
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was  a  great  river'  running  north-east  and  connecting 
with  the  San  Felipe,  the  latter  dividing,  and  one  of 


*The  friar  thought  thii  might  be  the  San  Joaquin,  emptying  into  San 
FraticiBco  llaj,  whi^  indeed  it  was,  or  porhaps  it  was  a  brancli  of  the  Colum- 
bi*.     '  Eate  gran  rio  nue  corre  A  log  34}''  pu«de  mr  cl  ijue  entra  al  pn«rto  d« 

San  Francisco  en  U  Califi "  "      '  ■    ■   " 

Hia.  Hex.,  i^ne  ii.  t 


^iforuia,  <>  al  braio  del  rio  Colomlua.'  IHario,  In  Jioe, 
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the  branches  flowing  toward  the  north.  They  gave 
me  to  understand  that  the  first  was  three  times  lai^er 
than  the  other.  They  wanted  me  to  go  and  see  it, 
saying  that  all  along  the  way  were  good  people.  This 
I  greatly  desired  to  do.  They  estimated  the  distance 
to  be  from  thirty-five  to  forty  leagues,  a  trip  of  seven 
days,  as  they  march  slowly  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quent bathing  and  unprotected  feet.  I  concluded  not 
to  go,  having  no  present  to  give.  Here  runs  the 
Sierra  San  Marcos'  to  the  north-west,  and  between 


this  sierra  and  that  of  the  San  Luis  can  be  seen  vast 
plains  which  without  doubt  are  the  tulares  mentioned 
by  Father  Font  in  his  diary  and  map;  this  Sierra  of 
San  Marcos  being  the  one  seen  by  him  at  the  distance 
of  forty  leagues,  white  with  snow,  and  east  of  the 
tulares;  and  although  the  distance  is  not  so  great,  the 
mountains  open  gradually,  so  that  farthest  away  can 
be  seen  only  the  Sierra  of  San  Marcos,"^ 

*  Od  Font's  nup  the  moQDtauui  north  of  the  'Rio  de  qaien  Be  viene  noticia 
par  el  P.  G&rc«s'  are  called  the  Sierm  Nevada,  uid  south  of  that  stream  and 
oown  to  the  'Rio  de  San  Pbelipe'  the  .Sierra  de  San  Marcos. 

■  •  DijdnHiiiu  tunbten,  qn«  uete  diu  de  CMni&o  «]  uort«  habi*  una  agua  ^ 
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There  are  many  curious  old  maps  showing  the  gei 
eral  conception  of  the  country  ahout  that  time,  < 
rather  showing  the  abihty  of  map-makers  for  drawin 
on  their  imagination,  which  I  might  reproduce;  am 
indeed,  many  of  them  have  been  given  in  variou 
volumes  of  this  historical  series,  notably  in  the  Hi) 
tory  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  in  connection  with  a 
elucidation  of  the  great  Northern  Mystery.  A  ma; 
drawn  by  John  Harris  in  1605  seems  to  give  th 
name  Quivira  to  a  vast  region  which  embraces  Ne 
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lio  mny  grande,  que  corria  AeV  nordeate  ;  ae  jantabk  eon  el  dc  9an  Felipe, 
porque  4ite,  como  Airt,  cuoodo  ae  divide  en  dos  biszos  Ueta  el  ono  el  mmtia 
del  DOrtei  y  dabui  &  enteuder  que  el  primero  era  trei  voces  niayor  que  el 
otro;  qnerian  que  fuera  ftTerlo,  que  portodo  aquel  camino  habis  bueua  gtnte. 
Yd  lo  deaeaba  mucho,  porque  coaaiaeraba  de  diatancia  huts  treinta  y  ciuco 
6  cuarenta  leguas,  pues  aunque  ellos  reputaboD  neceaarioa  siete  diaa,  ea  porque 
andan  pQCO  it  causa  de  que  Be  Inflan  m  ucho  y  no  ttucen  defenaa  en  los  pi^ 
For  liltimo  no  ine  determine,  aai  porque  no  tenia  que  regatar  como  por  lo  que 


n  duda  BOQ  loe  tularea  de  que  hacen  mencion  en  bd  d'srio  y  mapa  el 
padre  Font,  siendo  esta  sierra  de  San  MArcoa  la  que  como  &  diatancia  de  ciut- 
ninta  leguaa  veia  nevada  al  oriente  de  los  tulares;  y  aunquo  aqai  no  hay  eata 
diatancia,  ae  Tan  abriendo  laa  sierraa,  de  modo  que  i  lo  lUtimo  aolo  se  tS  la  de 
San  M&rcoi:  2  legusa.'  Diario,  Doc.  llitt.  Mex.,  ««rie  u.,  torn.  i.  207-8. 
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Ta<la  in  common  with  other  undefined  countries. 
From  the  Ilistoire  Vnlversclle  des  hides  Orientales, 
Diui>iic  en  deux  Uures,  faicte  en  Latin  par  Antoine 
ifat/hi,  Dovay,  1611,  I  copy  the  Granata  Nova  et 
California,  which,  however,  presents  httle  historical 
significance.  The  work  from  which  it  is  taken  pur- 
parts to  contain  an  account  of  the  "  descovuerte, 
nauigation,  situation,  et  conquetc,  faicte  tant  par  les 
Portugais  que  par  les  Castillans,  Ensemble  leurs 
niceurs  et  Religion."  A  Latin  poem  of  twenty-four 
lines  introduces  the  general  history,  which   begins 
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with  comments  on  the  ancient  cosmographers  and 
the  discovery  of  Columbus,  the  first  book  giving  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  Americas,  and  closing  with  a 
sonnet  in  French,  Book  ii.  contains  numerous  maps, 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  countries,  fourteen 
lines  being  devoted  to  California. 

In  a  map  of  North  America  drawn  to  accompany 
Wintcrbotham's  history,  published  in  New  York  1795, 
Nevada  is  a  blank  save  the  delineation  of  a  stream 
with  its  tributaries  flowing  eastward  into  a  nameless 
lake,  presumbably  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  three  towns 
of  Axaa.s,  Bagopas,  and  Quivira,  and  a  section  of 
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the  Sierra  Nevada  from  opposite  San  Francisco  Bi 
southward  toward  Lower  California. 

In  January  1818  was  filed  in  the  general  land  offi 
a  map  of  western  North  America  by  "William  Rect< 
United  States  surveyor  for  Missouri  and  Illinoii 
whose  greatest  peculiarity  so  far  as  the  western  sloi 
is  concerned  lies  in  draining  into  the  Willamette  tl 
whole  region  north  of  the  latitude  of  San  Francis< 
Bay,  and  east  of  the  Columbia  and  Colorado  river 
the  Siskiyou  Mountains  being  crowded  south  to  a 
commodate  this  arrangement. 


In  1826  A.  Finley,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  quite 
an  elaborate  map,  the  unknown  regions  being  well 
filled  from  ill-founded  reports,  or  from  the  imagination. 
Thus  the  Rio  San  Felipe  is  made  to  flow  from  south- 
ern Nevada  due  west  through  the  Sierra  into  Mon- 
terey Ray.  The  Rio  Ruenaventura  mystery  is  here 
multiplied,  so  that  from  the  great  lakes  three  large 
streams  are  made  to  flow  in  the  most  direct  course, 
i*egardloss  of  intervening  mountains,  to  the  ocean. 
The  one  most  southern,  the  Rio  Ruenaventura,  rises 
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near  tlie  source  of  the  Lewis  branch  of  the  Columbia 
»nd  ent[»tics  into  Lake  SaJado,  which  may  be  Great 
Salt  Lake,  or  Utah  Lake,  as  one  chooses;  thence  it 
takes  up  a  direct  course  for  San  Francisco  Bay. 
From  Lake  Timpanogos,  the  original  Lake  Ashley, 
or  Utah  Lake,  but  now  greatly  enlarged  and  placed 
north  of  Salt  Lake,  if  indeed  Timpam^os  be  not  itself 
Great  Salt  Lake,  flow  directly  to  the  ocean  the  rivers 
Timpanogos  and  L/OS  Mongos,  the  former  Boding  the 
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sea  below  Cape  Mendocino,  and  the  latter  just  south 
of  Cape  Orford. 

Although  the  San  Felipe  was  purely  an  imaginary 
fltreani,  Friar  GarctJs'  branch  of  it  running  toward  the 
north  was  a  reality,  being  none  other  than  the  San 
Joaquin.  From  the  Colorado  Garc^s  proceeded  east- 
ward and  visited  the  Moqui  towns,  returning  to  the 
Yamujabs  after  a  month's  absence.  Then  he  descended 
the  Colorado. 

Nest  to  enter  Nevada,  or  at  least  to  touch  its 
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border,  following  the  record,  were  the  two  friar 
Francisco  Atanasio  Doniinguez  and  Silvcstre  Vel« 
de  Escalante,  who  were  near  Nevada,  on  or  not  ft 
distant  from  the  path  later  called  the  old  Spanish  tra 
between  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles  when  the 
determined  to  abandon  their  purpose  of  going  t 
Monterey,  and  turned  eastward  from  the  eastern  lin 
of  Nevada,  near  its  junction  with  the  southern  bounc 
ary  of  Utah,  crossing  the  Colorado  in  latitude  37* 
An  account  of  this  expedition,  w^hich  is  of  primar; 
importance  to  the  history  of  Utah,  is  given  at  lengtl 
in  the  volume  of  this  series  relating  to  that  subject 

We  come  now  to  more  defined  discoveries.  In  tin 
spring  of  1825,  while  preparations  were  in  progrcsi 
for  the  transfer  of  the  metropolitan  post  of  the  Pacifii 
from  Astoria,  or  Fort  George,  to  Fort  Vancouver  oi 
the  Columbia,  Peter  Skeen  Ogden,®  then  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  set  out  from 
head-quarters  with  a  party  of  trappers  for  the  region 
round  the  head-waters  of  Snake  River,  or  the  Lewis 
branch  of  the  Columbia.  Passing  by  the  country  of 
the  Walla  Wallas,  they  set  their  traps,  working  their 
way  southward  up  the  stream  until  they  reached  the 
point  where  later  was  built  Fort  Boisd.  Thence  they 
struck  to  the  west  of  south,  followed  up  the  Owyhee, 
and  after  some  exploration  of  its  tributaries  at  length 
dropped  down  upon  the  Humboldt,  now  first  beheld 
by  Europeans. 

It  was  now  mid-summer,  and  one  of  the'  party 
becoming  enamored  of  a  damsel  native  to  that  region, 
he  married,  that  is  to  say  bought,  her,  thereby  secur- 

•  Ho  waa  a  son  of  Chief  Justice  Ogden  of  Quebec,  and  prior  to  this  time 
had  served  lx)th  in  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  and  in  the  Northwest  Company. 
Later  he  rose  to  the  position  of  chief  factor  and  manager.  At  Fort  Vancou- 
ver he  was  second  only  to  Douglas,  who  8uccecde<l  McLoughlin,  and  indeed 
at  one  time  was  chief  factor  in  charge.  He  was  short,  dark,  and  excee<lingly 
tough,  with  an  inexliaustible  fund  of  humor,  and  conserjuently  a  great  favor- 
ite. Ho  died  at  the  age  of  (iO  in  Oregon  City  in  1854.  See  U'nA.  Oregon,  u 
32,  tliis  series;  Applegate'a  rtVi/v,  MS.,  13;  Allan^8  Ram,,  MS.,  9.  ' 
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ixig,  with  the  greater  safety  of  the  party,  wife,  ser- 
vant, and  beast  of  burden.     This  was  the  way  the 
British  fur-hunters  managed  the  business,  in  strong 
contrast  to  which  we  shall  presently  see  how  the  first 
band   of  trappers  from  the  United  States  behaved 
toward  these  same  Shoshones.    To  the  native  woman 
thus  honored  was  given  the  name  Marie,  or  Mary, 
who  in  turn  gave  her  newly  acquired  appellation  to 
the  stream,  which  for  a  time  was  called  Mary  River. 
But  as  usual  in  such  cases  the  wife  Mary  was  soon 
drop|XKi;  and  then  the  river  dropped  the  name  Mary, 
having  no  claim  to  it  on  aboriginal  grounds,  and  took 
oa  the  more  appropriate  one  of  Ogden,  from  its  enter- 
prising and  humane  discoverer,  which  name  by  right 
it  should  bear  to-day,  instead  of  that  of  Humboldt, 
bv  which  it  is  generally  known.^^ 
*  During  this  same  summer  of  1825   free  trappers 
from  the  United  States  percolated  through  the  hills 
from  the  Bear  River  region,  where  Henry  and  Ashley 
^-ere  in  camp  the  previous  winter,  and  came  down 
\iito  north-eastern  Nevada.     In  the  Histoid  of  Utah 
X  have  told  how  James  Bridger  discovered  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  while  endeavoring  to  determine  the  course 
of  Bear  River  on  which  a  wager  had  been  laid.    After 
reporting  his  discovery  to.  his  comrades  at  the  rendez- 
vous in  Cache  Valley,  Bridger  with  a  few  others  set 
their  traps  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  lake,  and 
gradually  working  their  way  westward,  before  the 
eeason  was  over  they  came  upon  Ogden  and  his  party. 
And  thus  met  in  this  isolated  sterile  wilderness,  com- 
ing from  such  widely  different  quarters,  these  Euro- 
peans— French,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English — some  by 
way  of  Canada  and  the  Columbia  River,  others  by 
way  of  the  United  States  and  the  River  Platte,  but 
all  animated  by  the  same  lofty  sentiment,  all  aiming 
at  the  same  noble  object,  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 
During  the  following  seasons  there  were  many  more 

"See  Warren,  in  Pac.  R.  PepL,  xi.  36.     The  name  Humboldt  was  con- 
ferred by  Fremont  without  a  shadow  of  right  or  reason. 
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American  trappers  who  found  their  way  into  Nevad 
so  much  so  as  to  render  the  Ogden  River  region  le 
attractive  to  the  people  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cor 
pany.  For  while  Bridger  was  trapping  and  explorir 
to  the  west  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  William  H.  Ashle 
was  bringing  his  company  of  one  hundred  and  twen< 
men  from  St  Louis,  and  was  building  Fort  Ashle 
on  Utah  Lake.  Thence  in  1826  many  Americai 
penetrated  the  wilds  of  Nevada:  so  that  soon  the  fui 
bearing  parts  were  well  known  to  mountain  niei 
among  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  Mr  Greei 
who  gave  his  name  to  Green  River. 

In  August  of  the  year  last  named,  Jedediah  S 
Smith  set  out  from  Great  Salt  Lake  with  fifteen  mei 
and  journeying  southward  past  Utah  Lake,  turner 
south-westwardly,  and  following  the  old  Spanish  trai 
from  the  great  lakes  to  Los  Angeles,  crossed   tht 
south-eastern  corner  of  Nevada,  and  reached  San  Ga 
briel  Mission  in  December.     After  divers  adventures 
and  misadventures  in  southern  California,  he  pushec 
northward  up  by  the  western  base  of  the  frowning 
Sierra  to  the  lands  of  the  Mokelumnes  and  Cosumnes. 
On  the  27th  of  May,  1827,  he  found  himself  with  but 
two  men,  seven  horses,  and  two  mules  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  hay,  attempting  the  ascent  of  what  he 
calls  Mount  Joseph,  whose  summit  was  then  crowned 
with   snow.     The   mountains  were  crossed  in  eigfht 
days,  with   the   loss  of  two  horses   and   one   mule. 
Twenty  days'  march  to  the  eastward  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Joseph  brought  him  to  the  south-western  cor- 
ner of  Great  Salt  Lake.     The  country  traversed  he 
pronounced  arid  and  without  game.     For  two  days  he 
was  wholly  without  water,  working  his  weary  way 
over  a  plain  which  yielded  no  vegetation.     Afterward 
he  came  upon  some  springs,  gathered  round  which 
were  hordes  of  natives,  whom  he  pronounced  the  most 
miserable  wretches  on  earth.     When  he  reached  Utah 
he  had  but  one  horse  and  one  mule  loft,  and  these 
were  so  exhausted  that  they  could  scarcely  carry  the 
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few  things  yet  remaining."  Before  the  season  was 
over,  with  fresh  supplies  and  eight  men  Smith  re- 
traced his  steps  to  California  where  part  of  his  orig- 
inal company  had  been  left.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Oregon. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  crossing  by  a 
white  man  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  of  the  entire 
breadth  of  what  is  the  state  of  Nevada,  was  not  in 
the'  usual  direction  of  marching  empire,  but  from  west 
to  east,  a  doubling  of  progress  upon  its  own  track,  or 
like  a  ray  of  scrutinizing  intelligence  flung  back  from  : 
the  ocean. 

In  1828-9  some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  .* 
trappers  who  were  in  Nevada  under  Ogden  passed 
over  the  Sierra  into  California,  probably  following 
Smith's  last  trail.  During  the  next  decade  the  few 
trappers  on  the  Columbia  seeking  the  Sacramento 
took  McLeod's  more  western  route,  while  those  en- 
tering California  by  way  of  Santa  F6  did  not  touch 
Nevada. 

A  trapping  party  under  Wolfskill  came  from  Taos 
in  1830,  and  followed  one  old  Spanish  trail  toward 
^>alt  Lake,  and  another  away  from  that  region  toward 
XiOs  Angeles.  As  this  country  had  been  explored 
l)efore,  and  as  nothing  worthy  of  note  happened  on 
the  way,  we  will  look  m  upon  the  doings  of  the  trap- 
pers who  every  year  rendezvoused  in  the  Green  River 
xegion,  and  thence  spread  out  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  the  much  loved  beaver-skins. 

Aflter  lengthy  trapping  excursions  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  Texas  and 
Nebraska,  George  Nidever  in  November  1831  crossed 
from  the  Platte  to  Green  River  where  he  went  into 
winter  quarters.  Early  in  August  1832  three  parties 
under  Nidever,  Frapp,  and  Wyatt  set  out  from  the 
Pierre  Hole  rendezvous  on  trapping  expeditions  to 

"  There  is  nothing  further  known  as  to  Smith's  route.  For  a  full  account 
of  his  adventures  wiUi  all  the  evidence  see  Jlist.  Calij'omia,  and  Jlint.  North' 
tcfMt  Cotis/,  tins  series.  It  is  possible  that  he  niaile  this  passage  without  dii- 
covering  Humboldt  River,  though  it  is  not  probable. 
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the   westward.      Nidever's    destination    was    Ogde 
River,  which  he  then  called  Mary  River,  "a  sma 
stream  about  south-west  of  Salt  Lake."    Frapp's  com 
pany  were  mostly  Canadians  and  half-breeds.     Fo 
some  distance  the  route  of  the  three  bands  was  th 
same,  and  they  continued  together.     Their  first  cam] 
was  fifteen  miles  from  the  rendezvous.     Next  morn 
ing  on  starting  they  discovered  a  band  of  four  hun 
dred  war-painted  Blackfeet  coming  down  upon  then 
fierce  for  tight.    Hastily  throwing  up  a  breastwork  oi 
their  packs,  they  despatched  a  boy  on  one  of  their  fleet 
est  horses  back  to  the  rendezvous  to  notify  the  assem- 
bled trappers,  and  then  turned  to  receive  the  enemy, 
As  soon  as  the  savages  were  within  range  shooting 
set  in  on  both  sides.    Spreading  out  in  a  long  line  the 
Blackfeet  attempted  to  surround  the  trappers.     Con- 
spicuous among  the  savages  was  a  tall  and  well-built 
chief,  arrayed  in  a  bright  scai-let  coat  and  mounted  on 
a  magnificent  horse.    Wishing  to  be  regarded  a  greater 
and  braver  man  than  his  companions,  he  rode  some 
distance  in  advance  of  them,  intimating  that  he  would 
fight  single-handed  any  one  of  the  trappers,  or  all  of 
them  together.    Presently  one  of  Wyatt's  men,  Godin, 
a  Canadian,  advanced  to  meet  the  chief.     Godin  was 
also  well  mounted,  and  carried  a  short  rifle  concealed 
from  view.     The  antagonists  continued  slowly  to  ad- 
vance until  they  were  separated  by  less  than  fifty 
yards,  when  quick  as  a  flash  Godin  raised  his  gun  and 
fired.     The  proud  chieftain  fell  dead  to  the  ground. 
In  an  instant  Godin  was  upon  him;  the  scarlet  coat 
was  stripped  from  the  fallen  hero;  and  before  the 
savages  could  arrest  him,  he  flew  back  under  heavy 
fire  to  his  comrades,  w^hom  he  reached  in  safety  with 
his  trophy.    Reenforcements  from  the  rendezvous  ar- 
riving the  Blackfeet  retired.     A  council  of  war  was 
held  and  William  Sublette  chosen  leader.     The  sav- 
ages were  well  posted  in  some  timber  near  by;  never- 
theless the  trappers  determined  on  immediate  attack. 
In  the  encounter  which  followed  William  Sinclair, 
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Phelps,  Sublette,  and  others  were  wounded  and  fifty 
Blackfeet  killed. 

Hastening  forward  from  that  hostile  region  the 
three  companies  soon  parted,  and  Nidever  set  his  traps 
on  Ogden  River,  where  he  remained  with  fair  success 
till  October,  when  he  returned  to  the  eastern  slope  for 
the  winter,  and  canie  again  the  following  spring  to 
Green  River. ^^  It  may  have  been  this  expedition 
that  caused  one  writer  to  make  the  somewhat  ludi- 
crous mistake  of  sending  Nathaniel  Wyeth  with  Sub- 
lette to  trap  on  Ogden  River  in  1832.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  Wyeth  was  never  on  Ogden 
River. 

Joseph  Walker  was  of  Bonneville's  expedition 
which  encamped  on  Salmon  River  during  the  winter 
of  1832-3,  and  in  the  spring  divided  into  trapping 
parties,  taking  various  directions  from  the  Green 
River  rendezvous.  With  thirty-five  or  forty^^  men 
Walker  set  out  as  Irving  says  to  trap  beaver  on  the 
northern  and  western  sides  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  in- 
tending to  pass  entirely  round  that  brackish  sheet 
before  the  season  was  over;  but  finding  the  country 
along  the  north-western  border  desolate  and  void  of 
-water,  the  party  turned  about  and  trapped  toward  the 
north  and  west. 

Nidever,  however,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
and  who  w^as  fully  aware  of  Bonneville's  purpose,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  party  before  leaving  the  rendez- 
vous, says  nothing  of  any  intended  survey  of  the  lake, 
and  that  idea  probably  arose  in  the  mind  of  Bonne- 
ville while  reciting  his  adventures  to  Irving.^* 

"  Virf«wV  L\ff  and  Adv.,  MS.,  49-55. 

"Nidever,  Life  and  Adv.,  MS.,  68,  says  36;  Bonneville  40. 

"On  the  other  luind  Nidever,  Life  and  Adv.,  MS.,  58,  distinctly  states: 
*  In  the  spring  there  were  a  large  number  of  trappers  gathered  at  the  rendez- 
vous in  Oroen  River  Valley,  and  among  them  Capt.  Walker  ami  company 
bound  for  California.  We  joined  him,  making  a  party  in  all  of  36.  Upon 
the  breaking-up  of  the  rendezvous  we  started  southward,  intending  to  trap  a 
•hort  time  on  the  Mary's  River.'  A  party  of  15  free  trappers  under  Sinclair 
is  mentioned  by  Irving,  Adven.  Bonne nille,  72-3,  as  present  at  the  rendezvous 
of  183*2,  and  taking  part  in  subsequent  events,  but  not  as  part  of  Walker's 
company.     Geo.  Nidever  was  one  of  the  15,  and  he  relates  in  his  L{/e  and 
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But  whether  originally  impelled  by  the  Salt  Lai 
survey  or  the  California  expedition,  they  had  not  pr 
ceeded  far  before  the  barrenness  of  the  country  ar 
the  absence  of  water  turned  their  attention  towai 
the  snowy  mountains  seen  in  the  north-west.     Thei 
they  would  be  sure  to  find  cooling  streams,  and  doub 
less  multitudes  of  beavers;  so  striking  out  in  the 
direction  they  soon  came  upon  a  little  brook,  whic 
increased   in   size   as    they    followed   it   toward   th 
mountains,   until  it  disappeared  in  a  lake  to  whid 
there  was  no  outlet. 

On  the  way  they  found  the  Shoshones  exceediiigh 
troublesome.     They  stole  the  traps  and  compelled  tin 
white  men  to  keep  a  constant  guard  to  prevent  attack 
Finally  they  offered  to  permit  the  strangers  to  pasi 
through  their  country  if  they  would  give  up  theii 
horses  and  provisions.^'    This  the  white  men  refused 
to  do;  and  after  some  stray  shots  on  both  sides,  one 
of  which  struck  a  man  named  Frazier,  further  attempts 
at  trapping  were  abandoned,  and  both  sides  prepared 
for  battle.     Nevertheless  the  white  men   continued 
their  march,  doubling  their  guard,  and  making  a  de- 
tour from  the  trail  when  necessary  to  avoid  ambus- 
cade when  passing  through  narrow  defiles  and  thickly 
wooded  places. 

One  day  in  passing  a  thick  and  quite  extended 
growth  of  willows,  from  w^hich  as  usual  they  had 
turned  aside  to  avoid  surprise,  four  hundred  Shoshones 
emerged  and  formed  into  several  distinct  bands  ac- 
cording   to    the   villages   to   which   they   belonged. 

Adventures^  MS.,  most  of  the  events  of  the  time  and  place  noticed  by  Irving, 
with  some  variations  in  detail  which  it  docs  not  concern  my  present  purpose 
to  mention.  The  original  company  under  Robert  Bean  liad  left  Fort  Smith 
about  40  strong  in  May  1830.  It  included  many  men  afterward  well  known 
in  Califoniia,  which  country  they  entered  at  diiferent  times  and  by  diflfereut 
routes.  Such  were  Graham,  Naile,  Nidcver,  Williams,  Price,  Leese,  and 
Dye.  Their  adventures  are  related  at  some  length  by  both  Nidever  and  Dye 
down  to  the  time  that  the  i>arty  was  divided  in  New  Mexico  in  the  spring  of 
ISJil,  and  the  later  adventures  of  the  i)arty  of  15  that  went  north  to  Green 
River  by  Nidever,  who  says  that  Graham,  Naile,  and  Price  were  still  with 
him. 

^^  *  They  siH>ke  the  Snake  tongue,  a  language  which  most  of  our  men  were 
familiar  with.'  Nidtvtr'a  Life  anUAdc.j  MS.,  58. 
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Presently  thirty-four  of  the  enemy  advanced,  and 
fifteen  white  men  stepped  forth  to  meet  them.  The 
latter  permitted  the  savages  to  approach  quite  near 
before  making  a  move;  but  when  they  did  fire,  if  we 
may  believe  one  who  was  present,  it  was  with  such 
telling  effect  that  but  one  of  the  number  escaped  alive." 
During  this  march  there  were  many  dastardly  deeds 
committed  which  Mr  Nidever  fails  to  remember,  such 
as  shooting  down  the  unoffending  of  either  sex  or  any 
age,  and  that  without  provocation.^^ 

As  to  the  way  by  which  they  left  the  sink  of  the 
Humboldt,  and  crossed  the  desert  and  the  Sierra  into 
California,  there  is  much  uncertainty.  Said  Bonne- 
ville, "they  struck  directly  westward,  across  the  great 
ch.ain  of  Califomian  mountains.  For  three  and  twenty 
daj's  they  were  entangled  among  these  mountains,  the 
peaks  and  ridges  of  which  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  For  a  part  of  the  time  they 
were  nearly  starved.    At  length  they  made  their  way 

^•Xid€ver*8  Life  and  Adv.,  MS.,  59-60. 

'^  The  first  pu  oliBhed  narrative  of  this  expedition  was  in  the  Jonesborough, 
Tenn,  Snttintt  of  March  8,  1837*  a  brief  account  from  the  statement  of 
Stephen  Meek  who  had  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  reprinted  in  Nilea*  Rtfj- 
4stir  of  March  25th,  toL  lii.  50.  Meek  savs  that  on  Sept.  9th  they  were 
surrounded  aud  attacked  by  a  larae  body  of  natives  with  a  loss  of  five  men 
"Wounded,  aud  one — \Vm.  Small— Jiilled,  the  natives  being  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  27  killed.  On  Sept.  16th  the  hunters  attacked  130  natives,  seated  and 
smoking,  killed  18,  and  took  5  captives,  who  were  beaten  and  released, 
lionncville  represents  that  the  natives  were  peaceful  and  timid,  keeping 
aloof  by  day  but  pilferiug  somewhat  at  night.  A  trapper  having  lost  his 
traps  vowed  to  shoot  the  first  Di^er  he  saw,  and  did  so.  Sul>sequently 
guilty  conscience  led  the  party  to  imagine  themselves  in  a  hostile  country, 
and  at  a  ford  farther  down  the  river  they  attacked  a  crowd  of  inoffensive 
people,  shooting  25,  and  meeting  no  resistance.  Irving  paints  this  outrage  in 
Ti\-id  colors.  Nidever  by  way  of  excuse  says  that  the  natives  were  increas- 
ingly bold  and  hostile  from  the  first,  stealing  all  they  could  lay  their  hands 
ou,  and  attempting  to  shoot  Frazier  while  setting  his  traps.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  give  up  trapping  almost  entirely,  and  onlv  by  the  greatest  precau- 
tions did  the  com|>any  escape  annihilation.  Finally  they  turned  aside  from 
their  trail  just  in  time  to  avoid  an  ambush,  and  were  attacked  by  some 
bundreds  of  savages,  of  whom  33  were  killed.  Nidever  admits,  however, 
that  a  little  later  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  kill  two  Indians  with 
ODe  shot,  thus  avengins  his  brother  who  ha!u  been  treacherously  murdered 
tomctime  before.  Finidly  Joseph  Meek,  according  to  Vlctor'n  Bii-er  of  the 
WtM,  146,  admits  that  the  attack— in  which  75  savages  fell,  but  Meek  exag- 
gerates everything,  stating  that  Walker  had  118  men — was  improvoked  ex- 
cept bv  the  tliefts  and  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  the  Indixms;  but  he 
defcncfs  the  act  as  a  necessity,  though  it  did  not  seem  so  to  Bonneville,  who 
was  not  an  experienced  Indian-fighter. 
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through  them,  and  came  down  upon  the  plains  ol 
New  CaHfornia.  They  now  turned  toward  the  south 
and  arrived  at  the  Spanish  village  and  post  of  Mon- 
terey." Stephen  Meek  tells  us  "  they  travelled  noiw 
four  days  across  the  salt  plains,  when  they  struck 
the  CaUfornian  Mountains,  crossing  which  took  fif- 
teen days,  and  in  fourteen  days  more  they  reached 
the  two  Laries" — Tulares;  "killed  a  horse,  and  sub- 
sisting on  the  same  eleven  days  came  to  the  Spanish 
settlements."  Joseph  Meek  is  represented  as  givinj 
the  route  somewhat  definitely  westward  to  Pyramit 
Lake,  up  the  Truckee  River,  and  across  the  moun- 
tains— by  the  present  railroad  line  very  nearly — into 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  thence  southward.  This 
authority  also  states  that  they  met  a  company  of 
soldiers  out  hunting  for  cattle-thieves  in  the  San 
Josd  Valley,  and  were  taken  as  prisoners  to  Mon- 
terey— a  dramatic  ending  to  the  long  journey  em- 
anating probably  from  the  trapper's  imagination.^® 
Finally,  a  newspaper  version,  founded  on  Walkers 
own  statements,  and  corroborated  to  some  extent  by 
that  of  Nidever,  gives  what  I  suppose  to  have  been 
the  correct  route  from  the  sink,  south-westward  by 
way  of  what  are  now  Carson  Lake  and  Walker  lake 
and  river,  over  the  Sierra  near  the  head-waters  of 
the  Merced,  and  down  into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley." 
Bonneville  had  been  quite  lavish  in  fitting  out  this 
expedition ;  and  when  Walker  and  the  men  returned, 
and  the  captain  learned  that  such  of  his  property  as 
had  not  been  consumed  in  the  desert  had  been  squan- 

'^  Yet  Sebastian  Pcralta  with  a  party  of  veeinoa  from  San  Josd  did  meet 
early  in  November  a  company  of  so-called  French  trappers  boimd  to  Mon- 
terey. San  Jo8^t  Arch.f  MS.,  v.  27. 

"Biographical  sketches  of  Capt.  Jos.  R.  Walker,  in  Sonoma  Democrat, 
Nov.  25,  187G;  and  in  San  Jo«i  Pioneer,  Sept.  1,  1877.  Mr  Thompson,  of 
the  Pernocnttf  was  well  acquainted  with  Walker;  and  tlie  article  in  the 
Pioneer  was  founded  on  an  inter\'iew.  One  account  says  he  saw  Mono  Lake, 
and  the  other  that  he  discovered  Yosemite.  According  to  the  Pioneer,  *hia 
first  attempt  to  descend  to  the  west  was  near  the  head -waters  of  the 
Tuolumne,  which  ho  found  impossible;  but  working  a  little  to  the  south- 
west he  struck  the  waters  of  the  Merced.'  Nidever  states  that  they  came 
down  between  the  Merced  and  Tuolumne,  and  soon  arrived  at  Gilroy*8  raacho. 
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dored  in  California,  together  with  the  furs  which  they 
hail  gathered,  he  was  very  angry. 

It  has  been  stated   that  Christopher  Carson  and 
James  P.  Beckwourth  were  of  this  party;  or  that  they 
were  in  Carson  valley  in   1833  and  with  seven  others 
passed  over  into  California.     Carson  and  Beckwourth 
uere  not  of  the  Walker  party,  nor  did  they  cross  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  California  in  1 833.     They  may  have 
/>een   in  Carson  or  some  other  valley  during  that  or 
SM)iiie  other  year;  indeed,  Carson  was  there  in  that 
vear;  they  were  trappers,  guides  or  Indian-fighters 
according  to  circumstances,  and  as  such  were  luoving 
liither  and  thither  in  and  around  the  great  basin.     Of 
the    wanderinofs  of  the  fur-hunters  there  is  no  com- 
jMete  record;  but  of  the  names  of  visitors  to  Califor- 
nia during  these  years  there  is  a  record.     Carson  had 
V)L*eii   to  California  before  this  by  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Los  Anireles  trail.' 


*•  Kit  Carson  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1809.     In  1828  he  went  to  New 

"Mcxioo,  ami  tlience  proceeded  with  Kwing  Young  to  California  the  following 

year  liy  the  old  Los  Angelea  trail.     Trapping  on  tiio  San  Joaquin  he  encoun- 

t«*rt-€l  a  pirt-y  under  Peter  Skeiai  Oifden,  who  went  from  there  totheCoIum- 

l«ia  I  '.vcr  m  hde  Carbon  returned  to  New  Mexico  by  way  of  Los  Angeles.    In 

ISiJJ  (.'ar^on  trap|»«d  on  (jreen  ant!  Salmon  river.s,  visited  Jackson  Hole,  and 

ifi  I  ^'^»l  tripped  on  Boar  river,  then  to  Green  river,  and  back  to  New  Mexico. 

The  foU.iwing  year  ho  wa«  again  on  (irt.cn  and  Snake  rivers,  wintering  on  the 

latter  Htream,  and  in  1833  he  went  with  Thomas  McKay  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

company  and  five  others  to  the  heatl-water.-.  of  Ogden  river,  and  followed  it 

to  the  8ink.     Thence  McKay  proceeded  to  Walla  Walla,  and  Carson  to  Fort 

Hall.      l>uring  ]8.'^G  Carson  trapped  on  tho  Yellowstone  and  IMatte.aml  the 

following  year  went  to  Bent  fort,  where  for  eight  years  ho  was  official  hunter 

for  t!;e  post.     In  1842  he  visited  the  United  States,  met  Frenumt  on  a  steam- 

iKut,  a  i«i  engaged  to  act  as  his  guide.     Peters*  L{fe  of  Carson,  and  AbboU^s 

L*/'' of  Cnraon,  passim. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  EMIGRANTS. 

1834-1846. 

Trapping  Becomes  General — Openteno  of  the  Emigration  Epoch — Thi 
Road  to  California — Progress  of  the  Bartleson  Company  THRorcn 
Nevada — Bidwell,  Henshaw,  and  Nye — Belden,  Ricrman,  Chiles, 
and  Weber— What  They  Severally  Said  of  It— Search  for  Ogdek 
River — They  Abandon  their  Wagons — Friendly  iNTERConRSE  with 
the  Shoshones — Varifj)  Adventi'res — Dlssension — Search  >'or  a 
Pass— Over  the  Sierra — Hastings  and  his  Book — Chiles  over  a 
New  Route — Walker  Guides  a  Party  into  Caufornia  over  his 
Return  Route  of  1834 — First  Wagons  to  Traverse  the  Entire 
Country — Fremont's  Expeditions— Elisha  Stevens  or  the  Murphy 
Company — Snyder,  Swasey,  Blackburn,  and  Todd  Company — Sub- 
lette from  St  Louis — Walker,  Carson,  Talbot,  and  Kern — Expe- 
dition OF  Scott  and  the  Applegates  from  Oregon. 

After  the  return  of  Walker  in  1834  trapping  par- 
ties in  Nevada  were  frequent  until  game  became 
scarce.  As  one  was  very  like  another,  and  all  unin- 
teresting in  detail,  it  is  not  necessar}^  to  report  them 
further.  Presently  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to 
westward-marching  empire  along  the  line  of  border 
settlements.  It  was  no  longer  furs  that  most  filled 
men  s  minds,  but  broad  fertile  lands  of  easy  tillage, 
temperate  airs,  and  a  near  market.  Where  there 
were  so  many  blessings  provided  by  nature  without 
price,  as  presented  themselves  to  the  settler  in  the 
then  so-called  western  states,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  became  discontented  and  demanded  yet  greater 
favors.  Thus  it  was  that  from  1839  to  1846  we  see 
parties  of  emigrants  wending  their  way  to  Oregon 
and  to  California,  some  of  which  pass  through  Nevada, 
giving  us  a  view  of  the  country  as  it  then  appeared. 
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Among  others  was  John  Bidwell  who  in  conapany 
with  George  Henshaw  and  Michael  C.  Nye  came 
from  Missouri  to  California  in  1841;  also  families  or 

Earties  under  Josiah  Belden,  Robert  Rickman,  John 
Jartleson,  Joseph  B.   Chiles,   and   Charles  Weber, 
sometimes  uniting  in  larger  companies,  some  bound 
for  Oregon  and  some  for  California.    There  was  pres- 
ent one  woman,  Mrs  Benjamin  Kelsey,  and  her  child. 
Toj^other   came  the  two  emigrations   by  the   usual 
j-oute,  up  the  Platte  and  through  the  South  Pass  to 
Bear   River  Valley,   and   when   near   Soda  Springs 
they  parted  company,  those  for  Oregon,  and  with 
't:hein  some  who  had  originally  intended  to  go  to  Cal- 
ifornia,  proceeding   northward   to  Fort  Hall,  while 
-the  others  directed  their  steps  to  the  south,  and  pass- 
ings down  into  Utah  turned  toward  Nevada  about  ten 
xiiiles   north  of  Great  Salt  Lake.     Later  emigrants 
yassed  round  or  just  touched  the  north-west  corner 
of  Utah. 

Nothing  was  known  of  this  region  except  what  the 

trappers   had  reported;    none  w^ere  known  to  have 

passed  across  the  country  from  and  to  California  save 

the  parties  under  Smith  and  Walker  respectively.    As 

these  had  followed  the  Ogden  River,  the  emigrants 

deemed  it  necessary  first  of  all  to  find  that  stream. 

I  have  a  manuscript  narrative  by  Mr  Chiles  entitled 

A    Visit  to  California,  in  which  he  states  that  they 

travelled  seven  months  with  no  guide,  no  compass, 

nothing  but  the  sun  to  direct  them.    They  had  learned 

from  I)r  Marsh  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco  Bay; 

they  knew  the  latitude  of  their  starting-point;  and  it 

was  thus  they  cast  themselves  adrift  upon  an  ocean 

of  wastes  and  wilderness. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  of  Mr  Grant  at  Fort  Hall, 
they  were  told  that  west  of  Salt  Lake  "there  was  a 
great  and  almost  impassable  desert  which  we  were 
liable  to  become  involved  in  if  we  went  too  Far  to  the 
south ;  that  there  was  a  stream  running  west  which 
had  been  visited  by  some  of  the  trappers  belonging  to 
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the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  among  whom  it  wa 
known  by  the  name  of  Mary's,  or  Ogden's  river;  thai 
we  must  try  to  strike  that  stream,  for  to  the  south  oi 
it  we  woukl  find  no  feed  for  animiils;  that  we  must  b< 
careful  not  to  go  too  far  to  the  north,  for  if  we  did  wc 
would  become  involved  in  a  maze  of  canons,  and 
streams  with  precipitous  cliffs  which  led  off  into  the 
Columbia  River,  and  where  we  should  be  sure  to 
wander  and  starve  to  death."* 

After  travelling  for  seven  days  westwardly  from 
Bear  River,  round  the  northern  end  of  Salt  Lake, 
meanwhile  suffering  greatly  from  thirst,  they  camped 
the  27th  of  August  on  a  grassy  spot  beside  a  spring 
of  good  water,  there  determined  to  remain  until  a  way 
to  Ogden  River  should  be  found. 

Being  told  by  a  Shoshone  who  came  into  camp  that 
not  far  away  were  Indians  who  had  horses.  Bid  well 
with  a  small  party  went  in  search  of  them  but  with- 
out success.  They  found,  however,  five  miles  from 
camp  a  native  curing  some  venison  which  he  had  just 
killed,  half  of  which  they  bought  for  twelve  cartridges. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  train  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  examine  the  country  before  them. 
To  this  end,  on  the  29th  Bartleson  and  Hopper  started 
out,  and  in  ten  days  returned  saying  they  had  found 
Ogden  River,  distant  five  days'  travel.  Meanwhile 
the  weather  had  become  cold,  ice  forming  in  the  water 
buckets,  and  the  company  had  moved  slowly  forward. 
Signal  fires  had  been  kindled  by  the  natives  and  the 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  dense  smoke. 

This  is  the  way  Mr  Belden  tells  the  same  story  in 
his  manuscript  entitled  Statement  of  Historical  Facts: 
'*  We  went  on,  hunting  our  way  along  the  best  we 
could,  amongst  the  rocks  and  gullies,  and  through  the 
sage-brush,  working  along  slowly  for  a  number  of 
days,  aiming  to  travel  westward  as  fast  as  we  could, 
having  no  other  guide  than  an  intention  to  get  west. 

^Bidiceirts  Cali/omia,  I84I-8,  MS.,  32-3;  BidwtlVa  Journey  to  Cal.,  1841 
12. 
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After  travelling  several  days,  passing  over  a  very- 
desert  country  where  there  was  scarcely  any  food  for 
our  animals,  and  very  rough  getting  along  with  our 
wagons,  we  finally  came  to  a  spot  where  there  was 
luoist  ground,  some  springs,  and  a  little  patch  of  green 
grass,  which  we  denominated  the  oasis.  We  camped 
there  about  a  week  to  recruit  our  animals.  While 
there  we  did  not  know  which  direction  to  take,  nor 
how  to  go;  but  we  had  heard  before  leaving  Missouri 
that  there  was  a  river  somewhere  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  which  was  then  called  Mary's  River, 
which  ran  to  the  westward,  and  this  we  thought 
might  be  a  guide  for  us  in  some  measure,  if  we  could 
strike  the  head-waters  of  it  and  follow  it  west.  So 
while  the  company  were  camping  there,  three  of  the 
party  who  had  the  best  animals  started  out  in  a  west- 
erly direction  to  explore  by  themselves,  and  see  if 
they  could  find  any  such  river,  any  water  running 
west.  After  waiting  there  several  days  these  men 
oanie  back  and  reported  that  they  had  found  a  small 
stream  of  water  that  seemed  to  be  running  westward, 
and  they  thought  that  might  perhaps  be  the  head- 
waters or  some  branch  of  the  Mary's  River  that  we 
wished  to  find.  After  they  returned,  we  raised  camp, 
and  under  their  direction,  as  near  as  we  could  follow 
it,  we  travelled  two  or  three  days  I  think,  and  struck 
this  little  stream  they  had  spoken  of.  We  followed 
it  down  and  found  it  trended  westward,  though  vary- 
ing its  course,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  south  fork  of 
Mary's  River.  We  followed  it  all  the  way  down  to 
the  sink  of  it." 

It  was  the  15th  of  September  when  after  a  hot  day 
they  passed  through  a  gap  in  a  ridge  of  mountains 
and  entered  upon  a  high  plain.  "  It  was  painfully 
evident,"  writes  Bidwell,  "  that  we  must  make  greater 
progress  or  winter  would  set  in  before  we  could  reach 
the  Pacific  coast.  That  night  we  determined  to  leave 
our  wagons.  So,  early  the  next  morning  wo  set  to 
work  making  pack-saddles  for  our  animals.     We  had 

Hut.  Kkt.    4 
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to  pack  mules,  horses,  and  the  oxen.  On  the  afte 
noon  of  the  second  day  we  were  ready  to  start.  K 
one  of  us  had  seen  horses  packed. .  .the  packs  woa 
turn  and  get  down  into  the  dirt.  Old  mules  thi 
were  almost  skeletons  would  run  and  kick  at  th 
packs.  The  work  oxen  would  jump  and  bellow  an 
try  to  throw  off  their  loads." 

The   night  before  they  had  cooked  supper  w^it 
fires  made  from  some  of  the  wagons  broken  up  fc 
that  purpose;  and  as  they  were  about  to  start  a  She 
shone  sage  appeared,  sent  thither  from  the  mountain 
as  he  said  by  the  great  spirit,  who  had  told  him  tha 
on  the  plain  below  he  would  find  a  strange  people  wh* 
would  give  him  many  things.*     There  were,  indeed 
many  articles  which  could  not  be  carried  in  the  ab 
sence  of  the  wagons,  and  the  good  savage  might  ai 
well  be  placed  in  possession  in  due  form.     "  The  firs 
thing  given  him,"  says  Bidwell,  '*  was  a  pair  of  panta 
loons.     He  immediately  turned  toward  the  sun,  ant 
commenced  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue.     As  he 
was  perfectly  naked  he  was  shown  how  to  wear  the 
pants.     As  article  after  article  was  given  him  during 
the  day,  he  turned  toward  the  sun  and  gave  thauki^ 
in  a  long  speech.     As  the  day  wore  on  and  he  had 
many  things  given  him  his  talks  grew  shorter,  but 
for  each  he  made  somewhat  of  a  speech.     The  first 
two  addresses  must  each  have  been  fully  half  an  hour 
long.     We  called  him  the  Persian." 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  all  were  ready.  Be- 
fore them  was  a  range  of  mountains,  in  crossing  which 
the  company  were  scattered  and  some  of  the  animals 
lost.  All  were  suffering  for  water.  Dawson  anel 
Bidwell  were  sent  in  search  of  the  cattle,  but  the 
former  soon  returned  leaving  the  latter  to  proceed 
alone.  The  cattle  fell  into  an  Indian  trail  which  led 
into  a  grassy  countrj^  where  was  water.  Observing 
Indian  tracks  mingled  with  those  of  the  cattle  Bid- 

^BidvyelVs  California,  284 J-8,  MS.,  36-7;  BidwclVs  Journey  to  CaL,  1841, 
13;  Beldtn'8  Statement,  MS.,  9 
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well  prepared  himself  as  well  as  possible  against  sur- 
prise,^ and  continued  the  search  until  he  found  the 
oxen  lying  side  by  side  with  their  packs  undisturbed. 
Meanwhile  the  company  had  moved  forward,  and 
Bidwell,  unable  to  follow,  and  fearing  to  approach  any 
of  the  numerous  Shoshones  to  the  west,  hid  himself 
till  morning.     Even  then  his  situation  was  not  greatly 
iniproved.     On  his  north  were  mountains,  and  on  the 
south  a  plain  of  hard  indurated  clay,  which  yielded  no 
impression  to  the  foot  of  man  or  beast.     Tying  his 
oxen  to  a  willow  bush,  in  the  absence  of  trees,  Bid- 
^%^re\\  rode  hither  and  thither  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
^Presently  he  saw  horsemen  approaching  from  the 
south,  and  supposing  them  to  be  Indians  he  hastened 
toward  the  oxen  to  use  them  for  a  breastwork  in  case 
of  attack;  but  suddenly  his  horse  sank  into  a  slough, 
filling  its  very  eyes  and  ears  with  mud.     Thereupon 
"the  horsemen  came  up,  proving  themselves  to  be  his 
fi lends  Cook  and  Thome. 

Following  a  south-westerly  course  along  the  base 
of  mountain  ranges  for  several  days  "  we  came  to  a 
dry  desert  region,  without  grass  or  water,  and  with 
few  or  no  hills  to  the  south.  Being  obliged  to  camp 
without  water  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  we  had 
come  to  the  borders  of  that  desert  spoken  of  at  Fort 
Hall.  The  only  remedy  was  to  go  north  and  cross  a 
mountain  chain  which  was  in  sight.  The  first  camp 
after  crossing  the  divide  was  on  a  small  spring  branch 
which  had  trout  in  it."  Indians  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  some  numbers,  but  as  the  strangers  were 
weak  they  were  respectful,  and  no  trouble  ensued. 

The  trout  stream  which  they  followed  soon  sank  into 
the  ground,  leaving  the  foot-sore  animals  on  the  dry, 
rocky  bed,  between  banks  impossible  to  scale.     The 

'  *  I  examined  my  arms,  which  consisted  of  a  flint-lock  rifle  and  a  pair  of 
dragoon  pistols  also  flint-lock.  All  our  company  had  these  guus  and  ))i8tols. 
Old  hunters  in  Missouri,  whom  I  asked  what  kind  of  guns  to  bring,  said, 
'*  Don't  have  anvthing  to  do  with  those  new-fangled  things  called  caps;  if 
vou  do  you  will  lose  by  it.  If  they  once  get  wet  you  are  gone;  but  it  you 
lose  your  flin^  you  can  easily  pick  up  a  stone  that  will  take  its  place."' 
BidwelCs  California,  I84I-8,  MS.,  40. 
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course  was  northerly,  and  the  travellers  began  to  feai 
that  they  were  in  one  of  those  frightful  canons  spokei 
of  at  Fort  Hall,  and  which  would  lead  them  to  the 
Columbia.  Their  hearts  were  filled  with  joy,  there 
fore,  as  they  emerged  into  an  open  country  on  the 
20th,  and  came  upon  a  stream  which  they  felt  satis- 
fied was  Ogden  River.  Its  course  was  at  first  north- 
west, and  this  troubled  them,  for  "  according  to  the 
map  Mary's  River  ran  w.  s.  w.,"  to  which  course  it 

Eresently  changed.  There  had  been  some  antelope, 
ut  now  they  had  to  kill  their  oxen  for  food.  On  the 
2 1st  they  came  to  some  boiling  hot  springs,  twenty 
within  the  circumference  of  a  mile,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  transparent.  The  white  sediment  and 
the  rocks  which  walled  the  water  gave  to  it  a  variety 
of  brilliant  colors,  blue,  green,  and  red.  One  spring 
in  particular  was  of  striking  beauty;  "it  was  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  round  as  a  circle,  and  deeper 
than  we  could  see ;  the  cavity  looked  like  a  well  cut 
in  a  solid  rock."  The  natives  were  becoming  more 
numerous.  "  From  signs  the  valley  contained  thou- 
sands." 

All  the  misfortunes  of  the  journey  were  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  that  which  now  befell  them.  It 
was  ascertained  one  day  as  they  followed  down  the 
Ogden  that  the  party  were  out  of  tobacco.  Some 
had  consumed  their  supply,  and  one  man,  William 
Belty,  had  lost  his  that  morning.  He  swore  the  Ind- 
ians had  stolen  it,  and  was  ready  to  shoot  the  first 
savage  he  saw  in  consequence.  Some  cut  out  their 
old  pockets  and  chewed  them.  Belty  offered  his  mule 
to  ride  to  any  one  who  would  give  him  tobacco  to 
chew  for  the  day. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October;  and  at  the 
Humboldt  Mountains  Bartleson  determined  to  press 
forward  and  cross  the  Sierra,  leaving  those  to  follow 
who  could.  With  Bartleson  were  seven  of  the  com- 
pany, who  killed  an  ox,  and  taking  a  double  share  of 
the  meat  started  off.     Those  in  charge  of  the  cattle 
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^€re  unable  to  follow,  which  caused  much  ill-feeling. 

Of  the  advance  party  was  Charles  Hopper,  thought  to 

'^tj  the  best  mountaineer  and  guide  in  the  company. 

**  All  had  confidence  in  his  ability  to  find  the  best 

^oute  through  the  mountains.     As  long  as  we  could — 

Ibout  one  day — we  therefore  followed  their  tracks. 

he  Humboldt  River  was  extremely  dry  that  year, 

nd  as  we  approached  the  sink  it  ceased  to  run,  and 

e  were  enabled  to  cross  dry  shod  in  several  places  as 

e  descended  it.     The  seceding  party  having  passed 

rhat  is  now  known  as  the  Humboldt  range  of  moun- 

"ti^ins,  and  followed  down  the  east  side  of  the  Hum- 

ViKddt  River,  we  traversed  a  sandy  plain,  where  the 

vvind  had  completely  obliterated  the  tracks  of  the 

^Darty  who  had  left  us." 

Thus   thrown  upon  themselves  to  find  their  way 

over  the  mountains  into  California  Benjamin  Kelsey 

oame  to  the  front.     "As  soon  as  we  reached  what  we 

supposed  to  be  the  furthest  sink  of  the  Humboldt," 

Ciontinues  Bidwell,  "  but  which  I  am  now  inclined  to 

think  must  have  been  what  FrtJmont  afterwards  called 

Carson  Lake,  we  endeavored  to  make  our  course  more 

Aiesterly;  for  we  knew  that  the  Pacific  ocean  lay  to 

the   west . . .  The  first  stream  crossed  was  that  now 

known  as  Walkers  River,  so  called  by  Fremont  in 

1844  I  think.     This  river  we  ascended  to  the  foot  of 

the  high  mountains  whence  it  came.     Here  we  deemed 

it  best  to  give  our  animals  a  rest,  for  men  and  animals 

were  much  in  need  of  it.     In  the  mean  time  men  were 

sent  to  scale  the  mountains  to  the  west,  to  discover  if 

possible  a  pass.     They  were  gone  a  day  and  a  night, 

and  reported  that  the  mountains  were  barely  passable. 

At  this  time  we  had  but  two  oxen  left,  and  we  had 

just  killed  the  best  one  of  these,  and  were  drying 

meat  preparatory  to  scaling  the  mountains  the  next 

day.     The  meat  was  dried  to  make  our  loads  as  light 

as  possible,  because  neither  men  nor  animals  were  able 

to  carry  heavy  burdens  over  the  mountains." 

While  thus  engaged,  the  party  who  had  deserted 
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nine  days  before,  came  up,  weary  and  halting,  from 
the  east.  They  had  gone  south  too  far,  probably  at 
far  as  Walker  Lake,  and  now  returned  crestfallen  and 
weak  with  dysentery  brought  on  by  pine  nuts  and 
fresh  fish  given  them  by  the  natives.  "Boys!"  ex- 
claimed the  now  humbled  Captain  Bartleson  as  he  sat 
eating  the  wholesome  food  prepared  for  him  by  his 
late  abandoned  comrades,  "my  hogs  in  Missouri  fared 
better  than  have  I  of  late,  and  if  ever  I  see  that  spot 
again  I  swear  to  you  I  will  never  leave  it." 

All  set  forward  next  morning,  the  17th.  The  as- 
cent was  made;  the  great  divider  of  waters  was 
passed;  and  on  the  second  day  the  party  were  out  of 
Nevada,  and  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Stanislaus, 
where  we  will  leave  them  to  find  their  way  into  the 
valley  of  California.* 

^Mr  Belden^s  account  is  as  follows!  'Before  we  struck  this  river,  we 
found  wc  were  so  delayed  by  our  wacons  that  we  concluded  to  abandon 
them,  and  we  took  what  things  we  could  and  packed  them  on  our  horses  and 
oxen,  and  what  we  could  not  carry  we  left  with  our  wacons  standing  in  the 
plains.  We  were  then  within  sight  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  which 
we  knew  wo  had  to  cross.  But  we  could  see  no  appearance  of  any  opening 
or  depression  which  we  micht  avail  of  to  get  across.  Then  we  struck  south, 
until  we  finally  came  to  what  is  known  as  Walker's  River.  We  then  fol- 
lowed the  west  branch  of  this  river,  I  think,  up  into  the  mountains.  When 
we  struck  that  river,  however,  after  following  it  for  some  distance  and  get- 
ting into  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountains,  without  finding  any  depression, 
or  any  place  where  it  seemed  possible  to  cross,  there  was  some  division  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  company.  Our  provisions  had  given  out 
before,  while  we  were  ti-avelling  down  Mary's  River,  and  then  we  commenced 
killing  the  cattle  we  had  with  us  and  eating  them.  At  the  sink  of  the  Hum- 
lK)ldt  River  a  portion  of  the  company  who  had  the  l)est  animals,  about  nine 
of  them,  parted  from  the  others,  and  said  they  were  going  to  travel  faster, 
and  get  in  before  they  became  exhausted.  The  balance  went  on,  and  as  I 
said,  got  to  Walker's  River.  When  we  reached  there,  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  whether  we  should  attempt  crossing  the  mountains,  or  give 
up  the  expedition  then,  and  turn  back,  antl  try  to  get  back  to  Fort  Uall. 
While  we  were  stopping  there,  one  day  two  others  and  myself  left  the  party, 
and  went  up  to  some  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  mountains  to  explore  and  see 
if  we  could  find  any  place  where  we  could  cross.  We  returned  and  reported 
that  we  could  see  no  opening  in  the  mountains,  that  so  far  as  we  could  see, 
the  mountains  seemed  rather  higher  beyond  than  lower,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  end  or  termination  of  them,  and  very  little  chance  to  get 
tlirou^h.  There  was  a  vote  taken  in  the  company  to  determine  whether  we 
should  go  on  and  try  to  get  across  the  mountains,  or  turn  back  and  try  to 
reach  Port  Hall.  1  think  we  had  only  one  majority  for  going  ahead. 
Although  it  looked  discouraging  on  the  mountains,  my  idea  was  that  we 
should  perish  in  trying  to  get  Ijack  to  Ft.  Hall,  and  we  had  better  take  our 
chances  of  getting  across  the  mountains.  So  we  tlecidetl  to  travel  on.  The 
next  morning  we  were  packing  up  to  start  inio  the  mountains,  and  in  looking 
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In   1842  L.  W.   Hastings  led  a  company  of  one 

hundred   and  sixty  to  Oregon.     The  following  year 

Hastings  passed  with  a  small  party  into  California. 

In    1845  he  published  at  Cinciimati  The  Emigrant's 

Guide  to  Oregon  and  California,  copies  of  which  were 

found  distributed  along  the  road  the  following  year. 

Joseph  B.  Chiles,  of  the  Bartleson  company  of  1841, 

having  returned  to  the  States,  organized  a  company 

which  in  1843  followed  the  usual  route  to  Fort  Hall, 

%\  here  they  divided,  some  of  the  men  proceeding  by  a 

new  route  by  way  of  Fort  Boise  and  the  Malheur  and 

Tit  rivers  to  the  Sacramento  Valley,  leaving  the  wagons 

.land  families  in  charge  of  Joe  Walker,  acting  as  guide, 

*i>  l>e  taken  to  California  by  a  southern  route,  through 

^Valker  pass  and  by  Owen  Peak,  the  one  by  which  he 

liad  returned  from  California  to  Great  Salt  Lake  in 

1834.     This  they  accomplished,  following  down  the 

3Iumboldt  to  the  sink,  then  to  Walker  Lake,  and  over 

^he  Sierra;  theirs  being  the  first  wagons  to  cross  the 

^tate,  as  Bartleson's  had  been  the  first  to  enter  Nevada. 

When  Fremont  returned  from  Oregon  in  the  winter 
of  1843,  he  kept  along  the  eastern  oase  of  the  Cas- 
cade  and   Nevada  ranges,  entering    Nevada  late  in 
December.    Snow  and  sage  brush  covered  the  valleys, 
but  grass  for  the  animals  was  found  on  the  hills  of 

back  we  saw  the  dust  riBiiig  on  the  trail  we  had  travelled  the  day  before,  and 
we  waited  to  see  what  it  was;  and  presently  we  saw  the  nine  men  who  had  left 
us  several  days  before  with  the  idea  of  going  ahead,  coming  up  on  our  trail, 
very  hungry  and  forlorn-looking.  We  nad  a  quarter  of  TOef  left  from  the 
lAst  animal  we  had  killed,  and  gave  them  sometning  to  eat.  They  had  made 
a  kind  of  circle,  and  reached  our  camp,  havine  struck  our  trail.  We  then  all 
went  on  together.  We  worked  our  way  into  nie  mountains  with  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  and  hardship.  The  way  was  very  rough,  and  one  day  in  wind- 
ing round  the  side  of  a  mountain  we  lost  four  of  our  animals,  who  missed 
their  footing  and  rolled  down  the  mountain.  We  finally  reached  the  sum- 
mit with  great  labor  and  difficulty,  and  after  getting  a  little  beyond  the 
snmmit  on  the  other  side,  we  struck  a  little  stream  of  water  that  seemed  to 
run  westward^  and  we  judged  that  we  had  got  over  the  divide,  and  thought 
that  by  following  the  stream  as  well  as  we  could,  it  would  lead  us  down  the 
westerly  slope  of  the  mountain.  Meantime  we  had  eaten  the  last  of  our  beef 
from  our  cattle,  -and  we  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  killing  our  horses 
and  mules,  and  living  on  them.'  IlisUyrical  Fartn^  MS.  For  continuation  of 
the  narrative  after  crossing  the  Sierra  see  Hint.  Col.,  this  series. 
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slight  elevation,  dividing  the  successive  plaias,  wlu 
iti  the  iiiouiitain  posses  were  seen  large  cedars.  Tl 
Shoshonos  here  encountered  stole  horses,  caught  hai 
in  whose  skins  they  sometimes  sought  to  cover  thei 
selves,  and  huddled  almost  naked  over  a  sage  fire. 

Following  a  grassy  hollow,  into  some  meadows,  c 
the  29th  the  party  came  to  a  willow  grove,  where  the 


FKtuom's  Rams,  IS43--4. 

made  camp.  Nest  day  they  saw  a  stream  enter  a 
canon  which  they  could  not  follow,  but  doubted  not 
it  flowed  into  Mary  Lake.  "On  both  sides  the  moun- 
tains showed  often  stupendous  and  curious-looking 
rocks,  which  at  several  places  so  narrowed  the  valley 
that  scarcely  a  pass  was  left  for  the  camp.     It  was  a 
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fiingular  place  to  travel  through,  shut  up  in  the  earth, 
a  sort  of  chasm,  the  little  strip  of  grass  under  our  feet, 
the  rough  walls  of  bare  rock  on  either  hand,  and 
narrow  strip  of  sty  above." 

New  Years  day,  1844,  saw  them  continuing  down 
the  valley  "between  a  dry -looking  black  ridge  on  the 
left,  and  a  more  snowy  and  high  one  on  the  right." 
The  grass  was  gone,  and  a  finely  powdered  sand  and 
fialine  efflorescence  covered  the  ground.     Next  day 
they  crossed  south-easterly  the  dry  bed  of  a  large 
muddy  lake.     In  a  dense  fog  which  scattered  the  men 
»nd  animals,  on  the  3d  of  January,  the  search  for 
Ogden  River  was  continued.    "Our  situation  had  now 
leconie  a  serious  one,"  writes  the  leader.    "We  had 
xeached  and  run  over  the  position  where,  according  to 
i:he  best  maps  in  my  possession,  we  should  have  found 
Mary's  lake   or  river.     We  were   evidently  on  the 
verge  of  the  desert  which  had  been  reported  to  us; 
-and  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  so  forbidding 
that  I  was  afraid  to  enter  it,  and  determined  to  bear 
away  to  the  southward,  keeping  close  along  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  full  expectation  of  reaching  the  Buena- 
ventura River."     In  fact  the  search  for  this  mythical 
stream  brought  upon  the  expedition  much  confusion, 
its  absence  being  scarcely  less  bewildering  than  the 
continuing  fog.     They  had  but  to  ascend  a  hill,  how- 
ever, to  find  it  all  bright  sunshine.    Then  they  crossed 
the  bed  of  another  lake,  where  were  traces  of  sheep 
and  antelope,  and  came  through  grass  to  some  hot 
springs.    Since  leaving  The  Dalles  the  party  had  lost 
fifteen  animals. 

On  the  Cth,  with  Godey  and  Carson,  Fremont  pro- 
ceeded in  advance  to  explore.  They  soon  came  to 
grass  with  springs  overshadowed  with  cotton  wood, 
harbingers  of  better  lands.  On  the  mountains  they 
saw  heavy  timber,  which  led  them  to  infer  that  they 
were  not  far  from  the  Pacific.  While  Carson  and 
Fremont  were  again  reconnoitring  they  came  upon  a 
sheet  of  green  water,  which  they  estimated  to  be 
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twenty  miles  in  width.    "It  broke  upon  our  eyes  lik 
the  ocean.     The  neighboring  peaks  rose  high  abov^ 
us. .   the  waves  were  curling  in  the  breeze,  and  thei 
dark   ^reen  color  showed  it  to  be  a  body  of  deei 
water. '     It  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra,  communi 
eating  at  w^hat  they  call  the  western  end  with  a  seriei 
of  basins.    Wild  sheep  were  seen ;  also  ducks  and  fish 
Rising  from  the  middle  of  the  lake  was  a  remark- 
able rock,  estimated  by  them  to  be  six  hundred  feel 
in  height,  in  form  like  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  where- 
upon they  called  the  sheet  Pyramid  Lake.     They 
were  surprised  to  find  at  the  southern  end  a  large 
fresh- water  inlet  instead  of  an  outlet;  the  latter  did 
not  exist,  as  they  w^ere  then  informed  by  the  natives. 
There  was  here  an  Indian  village,  whose  inhabitants 
brought  fish  of  excellent  quality  to  trade* 

The  natives  made  a  drawing  on  the  ground  repre- 
senting this  river  as  issuing  from  another  large  lake, 
three  or  four  days  distant  over  the  mountains  toward 
the  south-west.  Then  they  drew  a  mountain,  and 
beyond  it  placed  two  more  rivers,  from  all  which  the 
explorers  concluded  they  were  not  on  the  waters  of 
the  Sacramento,  or  even  of  the  Humboldt,  though  at 
every  turn  they  still  expected  to  come  upon  the  great 
Buenaventura.  The  16th  they  continued  their  jour- 
ney along  the  beautiful  Truckee,  which  they  called 
Salmon  Trout  River;  on  their  right  was  the  great 
snow-enshrouded  Sierra,  while  at  their  feet  flowed  the 
limpid  stream  in  places  almost  hidden  by  large  cotton- 
woods.  Carson  searched  everywhere  for  beaver  cut- 
tings, which  he  maintained  would  be  found  only  on 
streams  flowing  into  the  ocean,  and  failing  to  find  such 
signs  he  became  convinced  that  the  waters  thereabout 
had  no  outlet  froui  the  great  interior. 

They  then  crossed  to  Carson  River.  Smoke-signals 
rose  on  every  side;  yet  the  natives  being  unmolested 
gave  no  trouble,  and  even  brought  pine-nuts  to  trade. 
The  shoes  of  horses  and  men  were  becoming  worn 
out,  and  the  commander  determined  at  this  juncture 
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to  pass  over  the  mountains  into  California,  which, 
after  proceeding  southward  up  the  eastern  branch  of 
Walker  River  for  some  distance  and  returning,  he 
accomplished  under  the  guidance  of  natives  near  where 
Walker,  Bartleson,  and  others  had  crossed  before  him, 
and  still  searching  for  his  Buenaventura.* 

FrtJmont  next  entered  Nevada  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  Tehachapi  pass  in  April  1844.  The 
view  of  the  great  basin  eastward  from  this  point  was 
not  pleasing.  White  and  glistening,  under  a  hot  mist. 
Jay  an  apparently  illimitable  desert,  with  blistering 
buttos  and  isolated  black  ridges.  A  spur  of  the 
Sierra,  stretching  easterly  some  fifty  miles,  showed 

E3aks  of  snow  pronouncea  by  the  natives  perpetual, 
descending  the  eastern  slope  the  party  followed  the 
Santa  Fd  trail,  over  which  the  caravan  had  not  passed 
this  year,  so  that  at  the  camping-grounds  was  found 
jjood  grass.  They  were  troubled  occasionally  by  the 
natives,  through  whom  they  lost  one  man,  and  one  by 
accident.  They  were  joined  by  Walker  at  Las  Vegas, 
and  on  reaching  the  Rio  Virgen  they  ascended  that 
stream  and  arrived  at  Utah  Lake  the  latter  part  of 
3Iay.  Thence  they  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Uintah 
Hiver  and  Three  ParKs  to  the  Kansas. 

A  party  under  Elisha  Stevens,  sometimes  called 
^he  Murphy  company,  passed  though  Nevada  in  1844, 
Yyv  the  usual  route  down  the  Humboldt  to  the  sink, 
on  their  way  from  the  Missouri  River  to  California. 
The  names  of  the  party,  who  were  the  first  to  trav- 
erse the  entire  distance  in  wagons,  are  given  in  my 
History  of  California.    There  were  one  or  two  women 
present;  and  save  the  fact  that  the  party  underwent 
some  suffering  at  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt,  where 

^  Fr^moDt's  report  shows  that  in  this  expedition  he  had  not  seen,  or  did 
not  care  to  giye  heed  to,  the  previously  published  history  and  map  of  the  ex- 

I>lorations  of  Bonne\ille;  for  na<l  he  done  so  he  would  probably  not  have  been 
«<1  into  the  error  to  which  he  attributed  a  creat  deal  of  his  hardships,  of  con- 
stantly looking  for  the  hypothetical  river  oi  Buenaventura,  which,  as  ho  sup- 
posed, taking  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  emptied  itself  into  the  bay  ol 
&U1  FranciBco,  and  upon  which  he  expected  to  winter. 


they  arrived  about  the  first  of  November  and  r 
inained  a  month,  later  narrowly  escaping  the  thrilliE 
adventures  afterward  involving  the  Donner  part; 
there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to  mark  their  pn 
gress  through  Nevada. 

It  was  common  for  part  of  the  Oregon  iramigratio 
to  branch  off  at  Fort  Hall  and  go   to  Californij 
Among  the  first  so  to  do  in  1845  was  a  party  c 
twelve  young  men,  among  whom  were  Jacob  R.  Snj 
der,  WilHam  F.  Swasey,  Blackburn,  and  Todd,  wh 
with  pack-animals  preceded  the  wagons.     Followin, 
these  was  a  party  of  fifteen  under  Sublette  from  S 
Louis;  and  next  the  Grigsby-Ide  company.     As  th 
emigrants  merely  passed  through  the  country  by  ; 
well  beaten  road,  on  their  way  to  California,  seeing 
nothing   new,   doing   nothing  in  particular,   makinj 
no  stay  in  Nevada,  and  leaving  no  mark,   there  ii 
little  to  be  said  of  them  in  this  place.     Speaking  ol 
their  journey  along  the  Humboldt  Mrs  Healy,  wh( 
was  of  the  party,  says:  "  None  of  our  company  wen 
killed  by  the  Indians;  but  John  Greenwood,  son  oi 
the  pilot,  shot  down  an  Indian  by  the  roadside,  and 
afterward  boasted  of  it."     And  Thomas  Knight  in 
his  manuscript  Statement  writes:  *'  We  left  Independ- 
ence in  April  1845.    After  we  had  learned  about  this 
country  from  Col.  Joe  Walker,  George  McDougall, 
Snyder,  Blackburn,  and  myself  determined  to  come 
here  if  possible,  as  we  did  not  like  the  idea  of  going  to 
Oregon.    We  came  on  to  Fort  Bridger,  in  the  Snake 
Indian  country.     There  we  fell  in  with  hunters  from 
whom  we  got  more  information,  and  we  crossed  the 
Bear  River,  and  w^ent  north  to  Fort  Hall,  not  the 
Salt  Lake  route,  for  that  was  not  known  till  the  year 
afterwards.     We   got  a  book  written  by  Hastings, 
extolling  the  country  highly,  and  depicting  it  in  glow- 
ing colors.    We  read  it  with  great  interest.    We  met 
Hastings  on  the  way.     At  Fort   Hall   we  camped 
some  time,  and  recruited  our  animals,  which  had  be- 
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come  very  much  jaded  at  that  time,  feed  being  scarce. 
There  the  party  divided,  and  those  of  us  who  were 
bound  for  California  joined  some  others,  and  a  new 
party  was  made  up,  with  about  15  wagons.  We 
started,  and  went  down  and  struck  the  head  of  Mary's 
River,  at  that  place  only  three  or  four  feet  wide. 
The  Indians  killed  some  of  our  cattle,  and  some  of 
tiie  Indians  were  killed,  the  Shoshoiies;  they  had  no 
fire-arms  at  that  time.    They  would  come  around  after 

dark,  and  make  a  noise  like  a  coyote,  and  call  to  each 

other." 

Fremont  with  a  party  of  sixty  came  again  this  year 

by  way  of  Bent  Fort,  the  Arkansas  River,  and  Utah 

IJake.     Thence  they  passed  on  to  Nevada,  entering 
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near  Pilot  Peak.  On  the  5th  of  November  at  Whit- 
ton  Spring,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head-waters  of 
Ogden  River  the  company  divided,  Frtimont  with  a 
few  men  striking  due  south-west,  and  reaching  Walker 
Lake  the  23d,  The  stations  named  by  the  explorers 
were  Crane's  branch  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Hum- 
boldt: the  head-waters  of  the  south  branch  of  the 
Humboldt;  Connor  Spring;  Basil  Creek;  BoiHng 
Springs;  Moore  Creek;  and  Sucondi  Spring,  Sheep 
Mountain,  meaningless  terms  for  the  most  part  to-day, 
although  the  latitude  and  longitude  are  given.  The 
main  body  followed  the  Humboldt  to  the  sink,  and 
then  turned  south,  reaching  Walker  Lalie  the  27tli. 


\ 
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This  party  was  under  Joseph  Walker,  from  whom  tlu 
lake  was  named. 

Here  they  all  remained  for  two  days,  when  Frf 
mont  with  fifteen  men  crossed  into  CaHfornia  by  waj 
of  Walker  and  Truckee  rivers,  while  the  others, 
among  whom  were  Theodore  Talbot,  Joe  Walker, 
and  E.  M.  Kern,  on  the  8th  of  December  proceeded 
southward  to  Owen  Lake  and  on  to  Kern  River.* 

We  have  seen  the  veteran  trapper  and  pioneer  Jede- 
diah  Smith  crossing  Nevada  from  west  to  east  along 
what  was  later  the  track  of  the  emigrant  road  and 
the  railway.  A  more  difficult  and  dangerous  journey 
was  that  achieved  by  fifteen  men  from  Oregon  in 
1840,  under  Levi  Scott,  Jesse  Applegate,  and  Lindsey 
Applegate,  a  full  account  of  which  is  given  in  my 
History  of  Oregon,  Their  object  was  to  find  a  pass 
through  the  southern  end  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
by  means  of  which  immigrants  could  enter  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  direct  by  travelling  due  west  from 
Groat  Salt  Lake,  or  rather  by  bending  south  and  fol- 
lowing the  California  trail  along  the  Humboldt  for 
some  distance,  then  striking  northerly  toward  the 
Modoc  country  and  Klamath  Lake,  and  thus  avoiding 

•Thomas  S.  Martin,  in  his  Karratht  of  FHrntrnVs  Expedition  in  1845-6, 
MS.,  9-10,  gives  the  following  version:  *  We  left  Hardscrabble  with  about 
60  men;  followed  the  Ark.  to  its  head.  Here  we  crossed  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  head-waters  of  the  Ark.  and  C4rand  rivers.  On  or  near  the  top 
of  this  ridge  we  found  a  fine  lake  altout  half  a  mile  across.  Striking  the 
Grand  River  we  followed  down  it  for  several  days,  and  then  left  it,  going 
about  due  west,  I  think,  across  to  Hams  Fork,  which  we  followed  down  to 
Utah  Lake.  Thence  by  Jordan  River  to  Salt  Lake.  Here  we  remained  22 
days  taking  soundings.  Fn»m  here  we  crossed  to  Mary's  River,  followed  it 
to  \t»  sink,  thence  due  south  to  a  large  lake,  and  thence  to  Carson  sink  just 
above  Lake.  Here  Fr<?mont  took  IT)  men  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  Bear 
River,  while  the  rest  of  us,  under  Lieut.  Talbot,  proceeded  southward  and 
crossed  at  the  forks  of  the  Kem  River.  Bill  Williams,  Capt.  Walker,  and 
Kit  Carson  were  with  us,  the  formcjr  two  as  guides.  Bill  Williams  left  us  I 
think  before  wu  left  Salt  Lake.  Fr(?mont  was  to  meet  us  at  the  point  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  or  rather  a  little  alx>ve  it,  at  the  forks  of  the  Kern  River. 
Having  reached  this  appointed  place  we  waited  18  days  without  hearing  any- 
thing of  Fremont  and  party.  By  this  time  provisions  had  given  out,  and  all 
the  men  threatened  to  leave  TaJbot  if  he  did  not  move.  \Ve  then  crossed 
ever  to  the  San  Joaquin  and  followed  it  down  to  where  the  railroad  now 
crosses  it,  where  we  arrived  Feb.  17,  1846.* 
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-fche  Rogue  River  Valley.     Thence  their  course  was 
nlong  the  banks  of  the  main  stream  until  they  en- 
c*()untered  its  southeast  branch,  which  they  followed 
to  the  base  of  the  Siskiyou  Range,  and  from  this 
turned  eastward  toward  the  Cascades,  passing  through 
a  region  now  for  the  first  time  explored,  and  only  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  boundary  line  of  California. 
Aijcending  the  slopes  of  the  latter,  a  stream  named 
Keene  Creek  conducted  them  to  a  small  valley,  after- 
ward known  as  Round  Prairie.     A  day  or  two  later, 
Long  Prairie  was  reached,  and  near  it  a  pass  from 
which,  following  a  ridge  trending  toward  the  north, 
they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Cascades  on  the  4th 
of  July. 

Crossing  the  mountains,  they  entered  the  valley  of 
the  Klamath,  and  following  the  course  of  the  river 
to  a  point  where  it  separates  from  the  lower  Klamath 
Lake,  crossed  by  a  ford  to  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake,  skirting  its  banks  until   they  arrived  at  Hot 
Creek,  where  they  encamped  on  the  very  spot  where 
three  of  Fremont's  party  had  been  murdered  a  few 
weeks  before  by  the  Modocs.    From  Hot  Creek  they 
made  their  way  to  Modoc  Lake,  thence  to  Goose  Lake 
and  Surprise  Valley,  and  over  the  ridge  dividing  the 
Pacific  lake  basin  from  the  great  interior  basin,  and 
after  innumerable  hardships,  they  finally  struck  tlie 
Humboldt  River  about  where  now  stands  Humboldt 
City.     They   were   now   upon   a  well   known   road, 
which  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  travel  for  pur- 
poses of  exploration.     So  striking  northeasterly  they 
examined  the  country  in  that  direction  to  ascertain  if 
anv  better  or  more  direct  route  mi<^ht  be  found  than 
that   which   they  had  just  now  for  the   first   time 
marked  out.     They  continued  their  course  to  Thou- 
sand Springs  Valley,  and  satisfied  that  further  search 
was   needless,  the   company  divided,  part  going   to 
Bear  River  and  part  to  Fort  Hall. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Oregon   company  to 
locate  a  direct  road  to  Bear  River,  but  one  not  less 
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than  fifty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Fort  Hall,  which 
p<3int  would  be  avoided  by  Americans  in  the  event  oi 
hostilities  with  England,  then  threatened  by  the  de^ 
termlned  attitude  of  both  nations  in  regard  to  the 
boundary  question.  But  as  provisions  ran  short,  the 
party  divided,  some  proceeding  to  Bear  River,  and 
the  remainder  turning  off  toward  Fort  Hall  for  sup- 
plies, hoping  also  to  induce  a  portion  of  the  emi- 
grants, then  probably  in  its  neighborhood,  to  journey 
by  the  new  route,  and  thus  open  the  road  for  travel. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SETTLEMENT. 

1847-1860. 

Cbbioit  fbom  Msxioo^ADysNT  07THX  MoEMOirs— OoLOinzATioiv— Mormor: 
Statioic — Traitig  with  Emigrants— Ii^TSBOouBsi  with  Calivornia. — 

GOYXRNMSNT  ASSUMSO — ^LaMD  ClAIMS  MaDI  AKD  ReOORDKO — GATTfiB, 

Trade,  Farming,  and  Building — First  Sbttlbrs— PETmoii  ior.  An- 
nexation TO  CaLDORNIA — MOVSMSNTS  TOWARD  A  TrRRITQRIAL  GoV* 
IRNMBNT — CONFLIOTS  WITH  THl  LaTTKR-DAT  SAnrTS^'BMJTIOAL  AND 
JUDIGIAX.. 

In  the  sudden  occurrence  of  remarkable  events  which 
followed   the  war  between   the   United   States  and 
IVIexico,  the  settlement  of  the  great  American  basin 
^^as   included.     Much   notoriety  was  given  to  Fr6- 
ixiont's  explorations,  and  lesa  to  a  far  greater  move- 
xTient — that  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  who  founded  a 
oiity  two  thirds  of  the  way  across  the  continent,  and 
in  so  doing  forestalled  the  necessity  about  to  arise  for 
^uch  a  station  in  such  a  place.     The  treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo  was  no  sooner  sig[ned  than  the  new 
owners  of  the  California  territory,  by  discovering  gold, 
Attracted   toward  it  a  stream  of  immigration.     The 
founders  of  Salt  Lake  City,  saved  from  nakedness  by 
the  advent  of  trains  of  starving  but  better  clad  pil- 
grims to  the  land  of  gold,  were  glad  to  sell  grain  and 
vegetables  to  the  westward  bound,  which  saved  the 
latter  much  suffering.     This  mutually  beneficial  ar- 
rangement of  demand  and  supply  was  not  confined  to 
Salt  Lake,  but  Mormon  and  other  traders  soon  posted 
themselves  along  the  line  of  travel  to  the  mines,  and 
particularly  in  the  valley  of  Carson  river,  where,  in 

But.  Nrt.   ft  (66) 
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1849,  they  founded  the  first  settlements  in  what  is  noi 
the  state  of  Nevada. 

Ceded  to  the  United  States  at  the  same  time,  and 
indeed,  as  one  with  California,*  this  region  of  tb 
Spanish  domain  had  not,  hke  that  west  of  the  Siem 
Nevada,  a  distinctive  name,  but  was  described  bj 
local  names,  and  divided  into  valleys. 

In  March  following  the  treaty  with  Mexico  and  thi 
discovery  of  gold,  the  inhabitants  of  Salt  Lake  vallej 
met  and  organized  the  state  of  Deseret,  the  boundariee 
of  which  included  the  whole  of  the  recently  acquired 
Mexican  territory  outside  of  California,  and  something 
more.* 

Soon  afterward  a  company  was  organized  among 
the  same  people  to  visit  the  mines,  consisting  of 
eighty  men,  led  by  a  captain  named  De  Mont,  and 
having  for  secretary  H.  S.  Beatie,*  who,  becoming 
enamored  of  the  valley  of  the  Carson,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  turning  an  honest  penny,  took 
possession  of  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Genoa^ 
and  thereupon  erected  a  log  house.  Several  of  the 
company  remained  with  Beatie,  while  the  others  con- 
tinued on  to  the  mines.* 

After  putting  up  the  walls  of  the  first  house*  built 

^  Statutes  of  Cat  ^  1850,  16;  Haydens  Great  Westy  a  book  historical,  scien- 
tific, and  descriptive,  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  once  U.  S.  geologist,  in  a  brief 
sketch  of  Nevada  history,  says  that  it  was  at  first  a  '  part  of  California  terri- 
tory, and  was  subsequently  attached  to  Utah,'  a  statement  which  is  some- 
what misleading. 

'  The  Mormon  State  of  Deseret  included  what  has  since  become  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  portions  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon,  and  in  Califor- 
nia the  counties  of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  as  far  north  as  Santa  Monica, 
whence  the  line  extended  north  to  the  Sierra,  taking  in  half  of  Kern,  a  part 
of  Tulare,  all  of  Inyo  and  Mono,  a  part  of  Alpine,  tne  whole  of  Lassen,  and 
a  part  of  Shasta  and  Siskiyou  counties.  See  jiist.  Utah,  this  series. 

'Beatie,  from  whose  manuscript  narrative.  The  First  in  Nevada,  I  take 
the  history  of  this  expedition,  was  born  in  Va  in  1826.  He  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Mo.  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  in  1840  to  Ky,  returning  to  Va 
and  entering  college.  In  1848  he  immigrated  to  Utah  with  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  in  Mo.  From  that  period  his  history  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  Utah. 

*  De  Mont,  Abner  Blackburn  and  brother,  Kimball,  and  Carter  were  five 
of  the  men  who  remained  in  Carson  valley.  Beatie' s  First  in  Nevada,  MS.,  2. 
Three  other  names  are  given  in  Beatie  s  MS.  — Pearson,  Smith,  and  Brown — 
but  I  am  not  certain  that  they  remained. 

^The  structure  is  what  is  called  a  double  log  house — that  is,  two  com- 
partments connected  by  a  covered  passage-way,  after  the  style  of  the  Mis- 
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in  Nevada  since  the  disappearance  of  the  old-time 
fabulous  cities,*  Beatie  and  one  of  the  Blackburns 
crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Carson  pass  to  the 
American  river,  to  purchase  supplies  for  the  re 
mainder  of  the  summer.  There  he  learned  that  a 
large  immigation  might  be  expected  from  the  United 
States  to  California;  so  he  sold  three  yokes  of  cattle 
for  a  good  price,  and  purchased  provisions.  Return- 
ing to  Carson  valley,  the  cargo  was  quickly  disposed 
of  to  the  immigration,  and  another  journey  made  to 
the  mines,  this  time  with  pack  animals,  and  by  the 
way  of  a  pass  over  the  mountains  three  miles  south 
of  Beatie's  claim,  the  adventurers  crossing  the  streams 
on  bridges  and  floats  of  logs/  At  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer the  little  party  in  Carson  valley  found  itself  better 
off  from  the  profits  of  trade  than  many  who  had  spent 
the  time  digging  for  gold  in  California.  Other  traders 
had  come  over  the  mountains  from  the  west,  and  dis- 
posing of  their  goods  disappeared  with  the  immigra- 
tion. When  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  in  September, 
Beatie  sold  his  house  and  claim  to  one  Moore,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing  further,'  except  that  he  prob- 
ably sold  in  1851  to  John  Reese.  It  is  certain  that 
one  of  the  Mormon  party  kept  possession  until  Reese 
came.  Two  of  Beatie's  associates  went  to  California. 
The  other  five,  with  ten  who  came  back  from  the 
mines,  travelled  back  in  company  to  Salt  Lake,  and 
were  attacked  by  the  Bannacks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bear  river,  losing  all  their  horses  and  provisions,  and 

■OQii  frontier  in  the  past  generation.  It  had  neither  floor  nor  roof,  but  as  it 
did  not  rain  that  season,  was  not  uncomfortable.  A  corral  was  also  con- 
fltraeted,  in  which  to  keep  cattle  and  horses. 

*It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Morgan  exploring  expedition  to  southern 
Neyada  and  Utah  found  in  a  desert  valley,  two  days*  journey  south  of  Reese 
river,  remnants  of  an  extensive  city,  with  regularly  laid  out  streets  and 
good  masonry.  The  ruins  were  covered  several  feet  deep  under  sand.  The 
reader  may  take  the  statement  at  what  he  deems  it  worth.  Corr.  iV.  Y. 
Trifmne,  in  Eiko  /ndrpendent,  Oct.  23,  1877. 

'This  was  probably  the  route  opened  by  the  returning  Mormon  battalion 
in  the  spring  of  1848.  See  HisL  CclL,  this  series. 

^Beatie  says  his  house  was  directly  west  of  Reese's  saw-mill,  subse- 
qnently  erected,  and  about  50  yards  from  where  Reese  built  his  trading  post 
hni  U  Nevada,  MB.,  3, 
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being  relieved  by  a  company  from  Oregon  carrying 
provisions  to  Fort  Hall  for  the  new  military  post.* 

In  1850  there  were  about  twenty  trading  posts, 
built  of  saplings  and  green  boughs,  at  intervals  along 
the  length  of  the  Carson  valley,  most  of  them  estab- 
lished by  men  from  California,  who  this  year  did  nofc 
reap  the  name  profit  as  before,  the  principal  part  of  the 
immigration  having  taken  the  route  by  the  Truckee 
river.  As  there  was  no  communication  between  the 
two  routes,  the  traders  could  not  take  their  flour^, 
which  the  immigrants  greatly  needed,  to  them;  in 
consequence  of  which  failure  to  meet  in  Carson  valley, 
the  former  suffered  loss  and  the  latter  hunger.** 

A  disease  resembling  cholera  prevailed  in  the  val- 
ley, which  took  off  ten  or  twelve  daily,  the  immigrants 
falling  easy  victims,  owing  to  previous  exhaustion. 
These  several  circumstances  retarded  the  settlement 
of  the  Carson  valley,  and  in  1852  there  had  been  no 
houses  erected,  although  the  returning  Mormon  gold- 
hunters  made  selection  of  several  claims  as  they  passed 
homeward.**  Reese's  establishment  was  called  the 
Mormon  station,  and  was  known  to  all  immigrants 
between  1851  and  1857."     Reese's  capital  in  trade 

'I  find  that  some  have  placed  the  advent  of  the  Mormons  in  Nevada  as 
early  a?  1847-8;  but  for  such  assertions  there  are  no  sronnds.  The  founding 
of  Salt  Lake  did  not  take  place  till  1847,  and  the  Mormons  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  send  out  colonies  at  that  time;  nor  was  there  any  object  for  so  doing 
before  the  State  of  Deseret  was  organized.  PoweWa  Nevadoj  a  book  which 
should  have  been  more  correct,  makes  the  same  mistake,  and  the  additional 
one  of  stating  that  gold  was  discovered  in  Nevada  '  during  the  absence '  of 
the  Mormon  settlers  in  1849.  In  Broume*s  Min.  Beaourceg,  87,  the  same  error 
in  dates  is  repeated  which  occurs  elsewhere;  as  in  Kelly's  Nev.  Dir.,  1862, 
95;  VirtjinijCUy  Enterprise,  June  6,  1875;  San  Joai  Pioneer,  May  26,  1877. 

^  Those  who  did  reach  the  immigrants  on  the  Humboldt  desert  could  get 
a  horse,  an  ox,  or  mnle  for  12,  10,  or  even  2  pounds  of  flour;  while  the  60,000 
pounds  of  that  commodity  at  the  trading  posts  on  the  Carson  route — so  said 
E.  Eyre,  a  trader — could  oe  purchased  for  15  cents  a  pound.  Sacmmtnto  Trcui- 
icrtrt,  Oct.  14,  1850;  CaL  Courier,  July  2.3,  1850. 

^^  I  take  this  statement  from  a  manuscript  by  A.  H.  Hawley,  called  Laie 
Tahoe,  full  of  pertinent  facts  and  suggestions.  Hawley,  who  was  bom  in 
Vt  in  1813  immigrated  to  the  Pacific  coast  overland  in  1852.  He  speaks  of 
seeing  no  other  building  than  the  '  Old  Mormon  Station,'  kept  by  John  Reese, 
except  the  abanded  and  never  completed  one  erected  by  l^eatie,  and  16 
miles  farther  up  the  valley  a  brush-tent  called  Lucky  Bill's  trading  post.  See 
also  Sac  Transcript,  in  CaL  Courier,  July  23,  1850. 

^'  Reese's  station  was  a  two-story  log  structure  shaped  like  an  L.  It  had 
a  frontage  of  30  feet,  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  at  one  time  formed  2  sides  of  a 
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consisted  of  ten  wagon-loads  of  flour,  butter,  eggs,  and 
other  articles.  His  company  from  Salt  Lake  com- 
prised John  and  Rufus  Thomas,  Stephen  A.  Kinsey, 
two  or  three  of  the  name  of  Lee,  Condie,  Brown,  and 
Gribson,  and  a  few  passengers  for  California — sixteen 
in  all.  He  stopped  for  a  short  time  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  valley,  at  a  place  which,  from  the  ddbris 
around  the  camping-ground,  acquired  the  name  of 
Ri^town,  by  which  it  was  long  known ;  but  Kinsey 
baving  proceeded  to  the  western  end  of  the  valley 
and  reported  Beatie's  former  location  a  better  one,  he 
removed  in  July  to  that  spot.^ 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1850,  congress  defined 
the  boundaries  of  Utah,  which  did  not  extend  west 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada."     In  the  autumn  of  1851  a 
little  handful  of  settlers,  part  Mormon  and  part  gen- 
tile, in  order  to  be  enabled  to  take  and  hold  land 
claims,  assumed  to  form  a  government  for  themselves 
in  this  remotest  western  valley  of  Utah.     The  popu- 
lation at  this  time  did  not  number  mere  than  one 
hundred,  and  of  these  not  more  than  twenty  were 
actual  settlers.     The  first  meeting  for  this  purpose 
'was  held  on  the  12th  of  November,  A.  Woodward 
presiding.    The  resolutions  passed  provided  for  a  peti- 
tion to  congress  to  erect  a  distinct  territorial  govern- 
ment in  the  valley ;  for  the  survey  of  land  claims,  and 
the  appointment  of  James  H.  Haynes  as  surveyor. 
The  governing  and  appointing  power  was  vested  in  a 
committee  of  seven,  namely,  William  Byrnes,  John 
Heese,  E.  L.  Barnard,  A.  Woodward,  H.  H.  Jameson, 
T.  A.  Hylton,  and  N.  R.  Haskill.     The  committee  on 

pentagon-shAped  fort.  The  land  which  Moore  purchased  from  6eatie«  and 
Keese  from  Moore,  was  also  purchased  affain  from  a  chief  of  the  Washoes, 
named  Captain  Jim,  for  2  sacks  of  flour.    H^ri^^'s  Big  Bonanza^  20. 

"Reese  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  state  in  1808.  He  came  to  Utah  in  company 
with  Enoch  RfOese,  his  brother,  in  1849,  and  was  in  business  in  Salt  Lake  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  J.  k  £.  Reese  at  the  time  he  removed  to  Carson  valley. 
Reese's  Mmmim  StaUom,  MS.,  1. 

'*  The  boundaries  of  Utah  as  first  organized  were,  west  by  California,  north 
by  Orsgoiiy  east  by  the  summit  of  the  Rooky  mountains,  and  south  by  lat. 
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resolutions,  or  laws,  consisted  of  John  Reese,  J.  I 
Barnard,  William  Byrnes,  Washington  Lioomis,  an< 
H.  H.  Jameson.  The  amount  of  land  which  could  h 
taken  was  limited  to  one  quarter-section ;  a  recording 
officer  was  appointed,  who  was  also  treasurer. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  on  the  19th,  Johi 
Reese  presiding,  this  pioneer  legislature  resolved  U 
give  claimants  a  right  to  sell  their  claims  and  take 
new  ones;  required  improvements  to  the  amount  oi 
five  dollars  before  the  expiration  of  six  months;  gave 
authority  to  companies  to  take  claims  for  each  mem- 
ber, and  to  hold  the  whole  by  improving  one  claim 
to  the  amount  of  five  dollars  each ;  and  decreed  that 
timbered  land  should  be  common  to  all,  except  in  the 
case  of  lumber  manufacturers,  who  should  be  limited 
to  a  certain  number  of  acres. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  settlers,  which  occurred 
on  the  20th  of  November,  the  same  officers  presiding, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  clerk  of  the 
court,  and  a  sheriff  should  be  elected,  and  that  E.  L. 
Barnard  should  be  magistrate,  William  Byrnes  sheriff, 
and  T.  A.  Hylton  clerk.  To  provide  against  abuses, 
citizens  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  of 
twelve  men  summoned  in  the  manner  of  a  jury,  from 
whose  decision  there  should  be  no  appeal.  A  con- 
stable and  clerk  of  these  courts  were  also  provided  for. 
At  another  meeting,  in  May  1852,  J.  C.  Fain  being 
chairman,  it  was  decided  that  to  any  one  who  should 
build  a  saw-mill,  the  right  to  take  up  a  section  of 
timber  land  should  be  granted."  No  further  action 
appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment before  the  intervention  of  the  territorial  author- 
ities of  Utah." 

^^  The  several  authorities  conflict  concerning  the  date  of  the  first  saw-mill. 
Beatie  says  that  in  1853,  on  revisiting  Carson  valley,  he  found  houses  built 
of  sawed  lumber,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  those  he  mentions  were  made 
of  wi^on -boxes. 

^*ft  has  been  later  reported  of  those  living  in  Carson  valley  in  1851-2, 
that  John  Reese  is  a  comparatively  poor  man  in  Salt  Lake  City;  Frank 
Barnard  was  killed  by  an  immigrant  m  the  winter  of  1852;  A.  Woodward 
was  killed  by  Indians  at  Rocky  Point  on  the  Humboldt,  about  the  end  of 


The  first  land  claim  recorded  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Utah,  on  December  1852,  was  that  of  Heese, 
which  extended  from  his  trading  house  south  "to  a 
lone  tree,"  and  included  all  between  the  river  and  the 
mountains  on  the  west.  Five  other  claims  were  re- 
corded south  of  Reese's,  in  the  order  following:  E.  L. 
Barnard,  S.  A.  Kinsey,  James  C.  Fain,  J.  Brown, 
and  William  Byrnes.  J.  H.  Scott  and  brother  took 
a  claim  north  of  Keese,  these  seven  being  all  that 
were  recorded  previous  to  1853." 

The  land  law  was  amended  by  a  citizens'  meeting 
in  1853,  when  it  was  decreed  that  notice  of  a  claim 
must  be  given,  and  $100  worth  of  improvements  put 
upon  it  within  60  days.  A  married  man  might  take 
640  acres,  and  a  single  man  half  that  amount.  Joseph 
P.  Barnard,  Frank  Barnard,  George  FoUensbee,  A.  J. 
Rollins,  Frank  Hall,  and  W.  L.  Hall  came  over  the 
mountains  from  the  California  mines  in  November 
185 1  to  look  for  gold  in  Carson  valley  ;  but  not  finding 
paying  diggings,  they  took  up  the  land  where  Carson 
City  now  stands,  and  erected  a  trading-post.  Frank 
Hall  one  day  shot  an  eagle  and  stretched  its  skin  on 
the  front  of  their  cabin,  from  which  circumstance 
travellers  first  called  this  Eagle  station,  then  Eagle 
rancho,  and  lastly  spoke  of  Eagle  valley,  which  name 
the  region  still  retains  ;  but  these  men  disregarded  the 
authority  of  the  self-constituted  government  in  the 
matter  of  land  claims.  In  the  autumn  of  1852  a  man 
named  Clark  erected  a  cabin  under  the  shelter  of  a 
timbered    spur   of    the  mountains,   near  the  site  of 

1S51 ;  R  L.  Barnard,  one  of  the  firm  of  Reese  &  Co.,  absconded  in  the  autamn 
of  1854  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  large  drove  of  cattle,  and  broke  up 
the  firm;  N.  R.  Haskill,  in  the  sprinff  of  1852,  attempted  the  assassination  of 
William  Byrnes,  shooting  him  fuU  of  oullets,  and  leaving  him,  as  he  believed, 
dead.  A  miner's  court  compelled  Haskill  to  leave  the  country,  together  with 
his  partner,  Washington  Loomis,  who  was  afterward  hanged  at  Los  Angeles 
for  stealing.  Byrnes,  who  had  been  a  Texan  ranger,  recovered  from  the 
shooting,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  Stockton  insane  asylum.  Thorring- 
ton  was  accused  of  murder  and  theft,  and  hanged. 

>^  The  records  of  this  f^ovemment,  made  by  T.  G.  Barnard  and  T.  A. 
Hylton,  are  preserved  in  a  book  of  60  leaves,  6  by  7  inches  in  size,  in  the 
powenian  of  Martin  M.  Oaige  of  Canon  City. 
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Franktown,  and  called  his  place  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  which  fabled  spot  he  fancied  it  bore  some  resem- 
blance." Like  the  first  Adam,  he  deserted  his  para* 
dise  after  a  short  residence  for  a  more  lucrative  exist* 
ence  in  the  outside  world. 

The  Utah  legislature^  on  the  3d  of  March,  1852, 
created  out  of  western  Utah  the  counties  of  Weber, 
Deseret,  Tooele,  Juab,  Millard,  Iron,  and  Washing- 
ton. The  territory  was  divided  by  parallel  lines  run- 
ning east  and  west,  and  the  first  three  named  divisions 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  what  is  now  Nevada 
down  to  about  the  present  northern  line  of  Washoe 
county.  The  next  two  divisions  on  the  south,  Juab 
and  Millard,  included  all  of  the  Carson  valley  settle- 
ments. Judges  were  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  For  Weber  and  Deseret,  Isaac  Clark  ;  for 
Tooele,  Alfred  Lee ;  for  Juab,  George  Bradley ;  for 
Millard,  Anson  Call ;  for  Iron  and  Washington,  Chap- 
man 'Duncan.  It  would  seem  from  these  appoint- 
ments that  the  Mormons  were  scattered  over  the 
whole  territory,  or  that  it  was  their  intention  to  send 
out  colonies. 

In  roads,  bridges,  and  mail  contracts  they  became 
prominent.  In  December  1852  John  Reese  and  Israel 
Mott**  secured  a  franchise  for  five  years  to  construct 
a  toU-bridge  over  the  Carson  river,  and  improve  the 

''B.  L.  King  settled  in  1852  at  the  month  of  a  oafion  in  Eagle  valley,  which 
bean  his  name.  A  man  named  Bowen  tarried  through  the  lammer  and  raised 
a  crop,  but  went  away  in  tiie  autumn.  A  few  others  in  Carson  valley  in  1852- 
3  were  Lee,  Condie,  and  Gibbon,  Mormons;  and  Joseph  Webb,  T.  G.  Barnard, 
and  James  Fennimore,  or  Old  Virginia  as  he  was  caUed,  ^^tiles.  Jacob  H. 
or  '  old  man '  Rose,  was  another  atom  of  humanity  which  found  lodgment 
about  this  time  at  the  mouth  of  Kind's  cafion  in  Eagle  valley.  G.  W.  Dodge 
and  John  Campbell,  who  had  been  mming  in  Gold  cafion,  took  up  a  claim  in 
Washoe  valley,  and  Christopher  West  located  himself  near  them.  On  the 
Truckee  meadows  lived  a  Mormon  named  Jameson.  I>agget  took  a  place 
two  miles  west  of  Jleese,  and  John  Redding  in  Jack's  valley.  Jones,  James, 
and  Hay  ward  settled  in  Carson  valley  about  1852. 

^Mott,  with  his  wife,  left  Salt  Lake  for  Cal.  with  a  train  in  Mav  1852. 
He  first  settled  4  miles  above  Reese,  and  built  a  house  out  of  the  beds  of 
wagons  abandoned  in  the  valley.  He  made  a  window-sash  with  a  jack-knife, 
^ying  75  cte  a  light  for  7  by  9  inch  glass  to  put  in  it.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Mottsville.  His  wife,  who  was  the  first  female  settler,  married  a  second 
time  to  A.  M.  Taylor,  and  later  resided  in  Carson  valley 
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road  np  the  mountiuns  beyond.  A  mail  route  was 
established  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Bernar- 
dino, and  a  post  established  at  Las  Vegas  spring, 
which  was  for  the  protection  of  this  route.  At  Car- 
son valley  this  was  a  prosperous  year.  The  immi- 
gration was  large  and  hungry.  At  Mormon  station 
tumipe  grown  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  valley  sold  for 
a  dollar  a  bunch;  watermelons,  potatoes,  and  com 
brought  extravagant  prices ;  wheat  and  barley  were 
also  marketable  for  ca«h,  or  cattle,  which  were  better 
than  caah.  Beese,  who  was  the  principal  trader, 
bought  out  a  would-be  rival,  Ben  Holladay,  after- 
ward famous  as  a  stage-owner. 

In  1853  the  settlements  had  very  much  increased, 
and  land  entries  became  frequent.'*  A  number  of 
families  had  been  added  to  the  population,  and  some 
of  the  forms  of  social  life  begun  to  be  observed  that 
year,  notably  a  marriage,  a  divorce,  and  a  balL'^  It 
was  a  year  later  before  a  school  was  opened. 

*  J.  H.  Soott  and  Charies  Ferguson  filed  a  daim  Arail  1 1th;  alao  the  tame 
^mj  J.  H.  Haynee  and  David  Bany,  and  Tliomas  and  £.  H.  Knott  On  May 
ISth  Charies  A.  Dagsett  filed  a  claim;  May  17th  R.  T.  Hawkins  in  Jack's 
^▼aUay;  July  22d,  iTaL  Toong  and  James  Greene;  Sept.  SOth,  L.  Olds  and 
«John  Olds;  Oct  fith,  John  L.  Canr  and  Tlmmas  Knott  sold  a  farm  to  W.  B. 
lluirringtoD  for  $600.  Oct  0th,  ronr  sixth  of  the  Eagle  rancho  was  sold  by 
Trank  and  W.  L.  Hall  to  S.  L.  Barnard,  two  siz^s  haying  already  been  sold 
'to  them  by  their  former  partners,  A.  J.  Rollins  and  Georae  FoUensbee. 

**  Mrs  iLanra  M«  Pittenrieder,  who  arrived  June  9,  1853,  was  at  that  time 

'tha  wife  of  James  B.  Ellis.    Her  husband  took  a  land  claim  1^  miles  below 

"where  DaTton  now  stands,  and  erected  a  substantial  loff  house.    Oct  4, 1854, 

Slis  aecidently  shot  himself.    Mrs  Ellis,  like  an  intelliffent  woman,  kept  a 

joomal,  in  which  she  wrote  the  following  facts:  8pa£ford  Hall,  from  Foit 

Wayne,  Indiana,  kept  a  trading  post  and  station  at  tne  Gold  cafion,  on  what 

is  now  Mine  street    Opposite  to  it  was  a  blacksmith  shop  made  of  waffon 

bedSb    Tlie  coir  women  she  found  in  western  Utah,  outside  of  Carson  ral&y, 

were  Mrs  McMarlin,  Mrs  Cosser,  her  12-years-old  daughter,  and  the  wife  of 

the  blacksmith  named  Henry  Van  Sickle,  who  went  to  CaL  before  winter. 

In  her  place,  howerer,  came  a  &mily  with  several  daughters,  one  of  whom 

mazriea  Lncien  Olds,  and  another  AL  Squires,  both  of  Carson  vidley.    The 

Halls,  after  sdling  Eagle  rancho,  retiuiied  to  Cal.  and  Frederic  Bishop 

resided  at  the  rancho,  later  tiie  property  of  Reese  and  Barnard.    Ihat 

aotumn  Walter  Cosser  becan  busmess  in  the  mercantile  line,  at  a  point 

whadi  eventnallr  became  Imown  as  Johnston.      In  March  1854  Thomas 

Knott  began  building  a  saw-mill  for  John  Cary,  at  the  head  of  Cuson  valley. 

The  fintt  plank  was  sawed  on  the  20th  of  July;  the  first  lumber  produced  m 

wmfmn  Utah  bringing  $100  per  l,00a 

The  marriage  and  divorce  oocnned  under  the  following  circumstances: 
An  immigrant  named  Powell,  whose  wife  had  died  on  the  road,  had  among 
hii  childrea  »  dang^iter  14  vears  of  age,  named  Mary.    While  the  father  was 
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In  February  1853  there  was  presented  in  the  legifl 
lature  of  California  a  petition  of  forty-three  citizeni 
of  Carson  valley,  praying  to  be  annexed  to  Califomii 
for  judicial  purposes  until  congress  should  other wifl| 

absent  looking  for  a  place  to  live,  Benjamin  Cole,  a  young  man  from  Missoni^ 
induced  the  child  to  marry  him,  the  ceremony  beins  performed  by  a  juBtiti 
of  the  peace  named  Parker.  Having  no  home  to  take  her  to,  he  left  her  wiH 
Mra  Codser  while  he  proceeded  to  erect  a  cabin,  and  that  motherly  Scotol 
woman  advised  Mary  to  remain  with  her  until  her  father's  return,  to  whicfe 
the  girl  consented.  The  husband  demanded  his  wife,  but  Mary  declined  tQ 
leave  the  protection  of  Mrs  Cosser  until  her  father  should  sanction  it.  Tfail 
late  prudence  created  a  feud  in  society,  some  approving  it,  and  others  adv^ 
eating  the  rights  of  Cole.  On  the  return  of  Powell  he  took  possession  of  hli 
child,  and  started  with  his  family  for  Cal.,  followed  by  the  irate  brid^p-oom 
and  his  friends,  with  the  purpose  of  abductins  the  girl.  But  the  Voaaeiti* 
Powell  party  also  mouutea  their  horsea  and  rode  after  them  to  prevent  any 
forcible  measures.  To  avoid  a  bloody  conflict,  Powell  at  length  offered  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  his  daughter  if  the  other  party  would  do  the  samfl^ 
to  which  they  agreed,  and  Mary  declaring  her  desire  to  go  with  her  father. 
Cole  returned  to  Gold  cafion.  The  divorce  was  even  less  informal  than  ih» 
marriage,  for  no  other  proceedings  were  ever  instituted. 

The  first  ball  was  held  on  the  last  night  of  1853,  in  a  room  over  Spaffbrd 
Hall's  store,  at  the  mouth  of  Gold  cafion.  There  were  present  9  femalei^ 
great  and  small — all  of  womankind  there  was  in  western  Utah  except  thrM 
— and  about  100  men.  While  the  dancing  was  going  on  the  Washoes  made% 
descent  on  the  horses  of  the  company,  and  drove  them  all  off.  The  animals 
were  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  had  been  roasted  and  eaten. 
Spafford  Hall,  having  been  accidently  wounded  and  disabled,  sold  his  stft* 
tion  to  James  McMarlin,  his  clerk,  earl^  in  1854,  and  returned  to  Indiana^. 
John  McMarlin,  on  the  way  to  join  his  brother,  was  killed  by  Indians  at 
Slippery  Ford  a  few  years  later.  Asa  Kenyon  located  himself  at  Ragtown, 
where  the  overland  road  first  touched  Carson  river.  Above  Ragtown  4  milea^ 
a  blacksmith,  Thomas  Pitt  had  a  station,  and  called  his  place  The  Willows. 
James  and  Harvey  Hughes,  from  Mo.,  established  themselves  not  far  from 
Honey  lake  on  Carson  river;  and  John  Smith  purchased  the  trading  post  of 
a  Oalifornian  at  thn  west  end  of  Twenty -six  Mue  Desert,  which  place  became 
later  known  as  Coonie's  raucho.  .  George  Brown  settled  at  a  station  on  the 
river  about  3  miles  above  old  Fort  ChurchilL  J.  S.  Ciiild  and  Moses  Job 
were  traders  who  established  stations  near  Cosser *s.  Job  s  peak  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  latter;  and  the  former  became  an  influential  citizen  of  Nevada. 
Oa  the  1st  of  May,  1854,  the  first  white  child  was  born  in  western  Utah,  a 
boy,  named  James  Brimmel  Ellis,  who  died  in  1869  at  Virginia  City.  In 
July  1854  Charles  H.  Albrecht  and  family,  from  St  Louis,  were  encamped  at 
Ellis'  place.  Among  his  party  was  Rachel  F.  Albrecht,  his  sister,  who  cap- 
tivated  a  miner  named  James  Dover.  The  enslavement  was  mutual  and  t£e 
couple  wished  to  marry,  but  there  was  neither  justice  of  the  peace  nor  minis- 
ter on  that  side  of  the  mountains.  In  this  dilemma,  by  the  advice  of  Mrs 
Ellis,  a  marriage  contract  was  drawn  up,  signed  in  triplicate,  and  witnessed, 
as  follows:  *  Carson  River,  July  4,  1854.  By  these  presents  we  hereby  cer- 
tify, in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  that  we  will,  from  this  time  henceforth,  to 
the  end  of  our  lives,  live  together  as  man  and  wife,  obeying  all  the  laws  of 
the  U.  S.,  as  married  persons.  In  witness  we  set  our  hands  and  seals,  this 
4th  day  of  July,  1854.  James  Dover,  Rachel  F.  Albrecht.  Witnesses:  James 
B.  Ellis,  Charles  H.  Albrecht,  Augustus  C.  Albrecht.'  The  contract  was 
published  in  the  Placerville  Mmintain  Democrat  of  July  29,  1854.  For  8 
years  the  obligation  was  kept,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  Mrs  Dover  left 
her  husband,  and  went  to  live  with  her  brother  at  Placerville,  and  finally 
was  regularly  divorced. 
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provide.  The  committee  to  which  the  petition  was 
referred  asked  that  jurisdiction  be  extended  east* 
ward  to  120°  of  longitude,  as  far  north  as  the  42d 
parallel,"  and  south  to  the  intersection  of  the  35th 
parallel  with  the  Colorado  river.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people  caused  the  Utah  government  to 
take  action  for  their  relief. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1854,  the  legislature  of 
Utah  passed  an  act  creating  the  county  of  Carson, 
which  embraced  all  of  western  Utah,  from  above  the 
present  southern  line  of  Humboldt  county,  south  as 
far  as  about  latitude  38"",  and  east  as  far  as  to  about 
the  11 8th  meridian.     It  was  made  the  3d  judicial  dis- 

After  Thomas  KLnott  had  built  the  saw-mill  for  John  Gary  he  erected  a 
saw  and  grist  mill,  with  a  stationarv  thrasher,  for  Keese,  at  Mormon  station. 
The  dishonesty  of  R  L.  Barnard,  before  mentioned,  cripnled  Reese  finan- 
cially, who  was  unable  to  pay  for  his  mill,  which  added  debt  to  his  disaster. 

The  land  claims  recorded  in  1854  were  J.  C.  Fain  and  £.  L.  Barnard,  Feb. 

28th;  H.  Van  Sickle  and  Post,  March  28th;  R.  De  Frost  and  Frederick 

Bishop,  April  2d;  John  Stephens,   April  6th;  Joseph  Williams,  May  18th; 

A.  C.  Stewart  and  A.  Clark,  and  C.  D.  Daggett,  May  27th;  George  Lambe, 

Ocio1>er  30th;  Nicholas  Johnson,  Dec.  4th;  R.  Sides,  R.  Abemethy,  and  J. 

H.  Baldwin,  Dec.  20th.     There  were  also  several  transfers  of  claims.     The 

claim  of  Samuel  Blackford  in  Jack's  valley  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 

Julius  Peltier,  who  sold  it  to  George  Fogle  Nov.  29th.     The  farm  of  one 

Brown  was  sold  by  the  constable,  and  bought  in  by  Samuel  Blackford  for 

^87.32.     G.  B.  Parker,  who  had  purchased  the  Clear  Creek  rancho,  first 

taken  by  Georse  Mires  and  C.  Philbps,  sold  it  to  R.  Sides  and  Rolland  Aber- 

nethy  Dec.  7th.     Joseph  Brown  sold  a  farm  to  Rufus  Adams  Dec.  26th. 

Jan  3,  1856,  W.  P.  Cosser  recorded  a  claim;  A.  L.  Kenyon,  Jan.  12th;  1.  N. 

Hiz,  Jan.   20th;  Reese  k  Co.    transferred   land  and  property  to  Thomas 

Knox,  valued  at  $4,000,  to  pay  him  for  erecting  the  mills  already  mentioned. 

Th«>i  transfer  was  made  Jan.  23d.     On  the  same  day  J.  &  E.  Reese  ft  Co. 

sold  or  conveyed  to  William  B.  Thorrington  $23,000  worth  of  property  to 

make  sood  a  loan.     The  E^gle  rancho  was  included  in  this  transfer.     On  the 

10th  of  Feb.  tiie  same  firm  conveyed  the  remainder  of  their  property  to  their 

creditors.     On  the  12th  of  March  W.  P.  Allen  and  E.  A.  Parkerson  recorded 

a  land  claim.  Nicholas  Ambrosia  recorded  a  claim  on  the  24th  of  March.  The 

last  entry  on  this  record  was  of  a  sale  by  Julius  Peltier,  of  land,  to  R.  D. 

Sides,  J.  M.  Baldwin,  and  L.  B.  Abemethy.     James  B.  Ellis  kept  a  record 

of  arrivals  of  Cal. -bound  emigrant  wagons,  in  1854,  up  to  Julv  1st,  finding 

them  to  foot  up  213  wasons,  %0  horses  and  mules,  7,528  cattle,  and  7,150 

sheep.     In  this  year  John  Reese,  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  and  3  men  of 

the  U.  S.  troops,  pioneered  a  new,  shorter,  and  straighter  route  between  Salt 

I^ke  and  Carson  valley  than  the  one  previously  travelled  down  the  Hum- 

boldt.     It  was  expected  that  Steptoe,  who  was  to  march  to  Oregon  with 

troops,  would  come  this  way.     The  road  was  not  opened  until  1860,  when 

Reese  again  piloted  Cai>t.  Simpson,  of  Johnston's  army,   with  10  wagons, 

across  the  country  by  this  route,  afterward  adopted  as  the  mail  route  and  a 

wagon-road.     A  school  was  taught  in  the  winter  of  1854-5,  at  the  residence 

of  brael  Mott,  by  Mrs  Allen.     Prices  were  high,  but  not  so  high  as  they  had 

been,  which  is  proof  of  a  full  market. 

^OaL  J<mr.  Sen,,  1853,  90, 130-1,  and  App.  Doc.,  46. 
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trict  of  the  territory,  United  States  Judge  George  P 
Stiles  being  assigned  to  preside  in  it.  Stiles,  Hyde 
and  Haywood  were  also  commissioners  to  establish  ap 
proximately,  together  with  commissioners  from  Cali< 
fomia,  the  boundary  between  Utah  and  that  state 
The  organic  act  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  i 
probate  judge,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  organize 
the  county,  the  person  selected  being  Orson  Hyde. 
Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  June,  District  Judge 
Stiles,  Probate  Judge  Hyde,  United  States  Marshal 
Joseph  L.  Haywood^  and  John  and  Enoch  Reese^ 
with  an  escort  of  thirty-five  men,  arrived  at  Mormoii 
station  from  Salt  Lake  City.  An  election  was  called 
to  take  place  September  20th  for  the  choice  of  county 
officers,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  James  <J. 
Fain,  sheriff;  Henry  W.  Niles,  surveyor;"  Charles 
D.  Daggett,  prosecuting  attorney ;  **  R.  D.  Sides, 
treasurer ;  H.  M.  Hodges  and  James  A.  Williams, 
constables;  Nicholas  Ambrosia  and  Henry  Van 
Sickle,  justices  of  the  peace;"  Henry  D.  Sears, 
William  P.  Allen,  and  James  McMarlin,  selectmen," 
whose  duties  were  to  act  as  associates  with  the  probate 
judge,  and  attend  to  the  care  of  the  county  s  poor, 
orphaned,  and  insane.  There  was  but  little  business  in 
the  courts  during  the  ante-mining  period  of  western 
Utah  history.**     The  first  criminal  prosecution    oc- 

**NileB  was  appointed  derk  of  the  protMkte  court  Oct.  2d,  by  Onon  Hyde, 
also  ez-officio  clerK  of  the  county  court- 

*^  Appointed  asteseor  and  coUector  in  Dec.  1856. 

^  Jamea  McMarlin  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  for  Gold  Cafion 
Dec  3d. 

M  Fain  resigned  in  May  1856,  Russell  Kelly  appointed.  Nilee  resigned  in 
May  1856  from  the  office  of  surveyor,  Orson  Hyde  appointed.  Rraigned 
from  the  clerk's  office  Dec.  1855,  8.  A.  Kinsey  appointed  in  March  1856. 
Hockes  resigned  in  May  1856,  Daniel  Woodford  appointed.  Woodford  was 
killed  by  Indians  at  SUppery  Ford  in  1857. 

^  The  first  lawsuit  on  record  was  brought  by  John  Reese  against  Greorge 
Chorpenning,  the  surviving  partner  of  Woodward  &  Co.,  in  March  1853,  to 
recover  $675  for  supplies  furnished  them  while  carrying  the  mail  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Cal.  It  was  brought  before  K  L.  Barnard,  magistrate,  and  judgment 
rendered  against  Woodward  k  Co.  for  the  amount  and  $25  costs.  The  prop- 
erty sold  to  satisfy  the  iud^ent  brought  $499;  but  as  Reese  b  ought  it  all  in, 
it  is  probable  that  he  obtamed  full  value.  Among  the  effects  sola  was  *  Mor- 
mon Station  to  J.  Reese,  $130.'    The  second  suit  was  brought  in  April  1854 
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carred  November  2,  1855,  a  negro  man  named 
Thacker  having  been  arrested  for  using  threatening 
language  against  A.  J.  Wyckoff  and  Mrs  Jacob  Bose. 
The  judge  held  that  ^^  a  man  may  have  malice  enough 
in  his  heart  to  kill  another,  and  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion to  prevent  him  from  committing  the  deed ;  he 
may  have  the  ability  to  cut  a  lady's  heart  out  and 
roast  it  upon  the  coals,  and  at  the  same  time  he  may 
have  the  good  sense  not  to  do  it"  The  judgment 
rendered  was  that  Thacker  should  pay  $50  and  the 
costs  of  the  suit ;  he  was  advised  for  his  own  safety  to 
return  to  California.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  pro- 
bate court  Charles  D.  Daggett  and  Samuel  C.  Perren 
were  admitted  to  practise  in  that  court. 

Judge  Stiles  appears  to  have  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
with  Marshal  Haywood  after  settUng  upon  an  approx- 
imate western  boundary  for  Utah/'  as  no  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  court  are  recorded  before  1856. 
Meanwhile  few  events  of  importance  had  occurred,  the 
most  noteworthy  act  of  the  people  being  an  attempt 
to  shake  off  the  authority  of  Salt  Lake  by  draughting 
a  territorial  constitution  or  compact  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Carson  valley.'*  On  the  27th  of  October, 
1855,  a  special  term  of  court  was  held  at  the  house  of 
John  Reese  for  the  purpose  of  granting  ''  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  take  out  any  portion  of  the  waters 
of  Carson  river  which  they  may  desire  in  a  ditch  or 
canal,  for  mining  and  other  purposes,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gk)ld  caAon,  to  J.  C.  Fain,  John  Reese,  Stephen  A. 
Kinsey,  John  McMarlin,  James  McMarlin,  Christo- 
pher Merkley,  Morris  Fitagibbon,  and  Orson  Hyde." 
This   is  the  first  mention  of  any  enterprise  of  this 

bj  Hmuj  MoCall*  vs  Tbomaa  Knott,  judgment  rendered  91 13. 43.  No  other 
appears  on  record  before  the  organization  of  Carson  county.  The  first  session 
<■  the  probate  court  was  held  Ckt.  3,  when  the  complaint  of  James  Mclntyre 
Ti  Aia  A  Knonse,  to  recover  $187.75,  was  filed.  The  case  was  tried  on  the 
ISth,  at  the  house  of  one  Cowan.  Mclntyre  lost  his  case,  and  was  ordered 
to  pay  $38  5a 

^BeaUe's  Fvnl  in  Nemda,  MS.,  7. 

*This  instrument  was  draughted  by  William  A.  Cornwall  of  CaL  8.  F. 
AUa,  Oct  27,  IdM. 
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nature."     There  was  some  increase  in  the  populatioi 
but  the  number  of  women  was  still  small." 

In  January  1856  the  inhabitants  of  Carson  valley 
again  petitioned   the  CaHfornia   assembly    to  anne: 
them  for  judicial  and  other  purposes.     A  resolutioi 
was  passed  in  that  body  asking  congress  to  make  tht 
118th    meridian   the   east   boundary   of  California.* 
This  move  a  second  time  aroused  the  Utah  authori 
ties,   although  congress  denied  the  prayer.     No  at- 
tempt to  form  a  religious  colony  in  Carson  was  made 
before  1856."     At  this  time  there  was  a  movement  on 
foot  in  Salt  Lake  and  eastern  Utah  to  reinvigorate 
the  church  of  Latter-day  Saints  by  founding  new  col- 
onies or  missions,  and  also  by  preaching  a  reformation 
among  the  members.     A  colony  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  families  was  ordered  to  Carson  valley  in  the 
spring,  most  of  which  arrived  before  the  election  in 
September,  when  the  Mormons  took  the  conduct  of 
aflairs  into  their  own  hands,  being  considerably  in  the 
majority  over  the  gentiles."     With  this  colony  cauie 

"^On  the  27th  of  May,  1854,  at  a  citizens'  meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  in 
the  use  of  water  no  settler  should  be  deprived  of  sufficient  for  household  pur- 
poses; that  it  should  not  Ue  diverted  from  its  original  channels,  and  when  two 
or  more  levied  on  the  same  stream  they  should  share  water  according  to  the 
number  of  acre*)  cultivated,  each  usins  on  alternate  days  when  water  waj 
scarce.  The  sole  right  to  take  water  irom  Carson  river  compelled  settlers 
to  pay  a  water  rate.  Jacob  H  Rose  fell  heir  to  the  ditch  l>etore  its  comple- 
tion, and  when  the  work  was  finished  found  the  foot  to  be  higher  than  the 
head. 

"  The  Reese  brothers  had  brought  their  families  from  Salt  Lake,  Alex- 
ander Cowan  had  arrived  with  his  wife,  destined  to  become  famous  a  few 
years  later  as  the  richest  woman  in  Nevada,  and  the  wife  of  Sandy  Bowers. 
Miss  Mary  Wheeler  was  married  Oct.  28, 1855,  to  Squire  Mott,  son  of  Hiram 
Mott,  the  officiating  justice  being  Orson  Hyde.  Miss  Mary  Gibson  was 
married  Nov.  6, 1855,  to  Henry  Van  Sickle  by  Judge  Hyde,  at  the  house  of 
Niles  and  Sears.  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Thompson  was  married  Oct.  2,  1866,  to 
Stephen  A.  Kinsey,  at  the  house  of  Judge  Hyde,  in  Washoe  valley,  by  that 
dignitary. 

^^ Sen.  Misc.  Doc.,  48;  34th  cong.  1st  sess. ;  H.  Com.  Hept,  116,  34th  cong. 
3d  sess. 

"William  Jennings,  in  his  Carson  VulUy^  MS.,  2,  says  that  amission  was 
got  up  in  1852  by  the  two  Reeses  and  others.  On  page  3  he  says:  'The Car- 
son valley  people,  I  think,  were  mostly  apostate  Mormons  before  1856.  The 
Reeses,'  he  continues,  *  were  only  partially  connected  with  the  church.* 

'*The  following  Mormon  officers  were  elected:  Richard  Bently,  recorder; 
Russell  Kelly,  sheriff  (joined  the  Mormon  church);  William  Nixon  and  Per- 
mens  Jackman,  selectmen;  Chester  Loveland,  justice  of  the  peace;  Nelson 
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another  judge  of  the  3d  district,  W.  W.  Drummond, 
wlio  held  a  term  of  court  in  Mott's  barn,  four  miles 
above  Mormon  station.  No  business  v/as  really  exe- 
cuted beyond  convicting  two  men  of  grand  larceny, 
who  escaped  after  being  sentenced,  and  impannelling  a 
grand  jury,  which  brought  in  no  indictments.  Drum- 
mond, who  was  not  beloved  by  the  authorities  of  the 
church,  departed  almost  immediately  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, whence  he  sailed  for  the  east. 

The  new-comers  settled  in  Carson,  Eagle,  Washoe, 
Jack,  and  Pleasant  valleys,  founding  several  towns." 
Genoa,  at  Mormon  station,  was  named  by  Judge 
Hyde  after  the  birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
A  saw-mill  was  erected  by  Hyde  in  Washoe  valley, 
and  Franktown  was  settled  and  named.  The  little 
burg  of  Dayton,  at  the  mouth  of  Gold  canon,  also 
took  its  rise  in  1856.'* 

An  attempt  was  made  to  form  society  on  the  plan 
of  eastern  Utah.  The  settlements  were  laid  out  with 
broad,  regular  streets,  on  either  side  of  which  ran 
small  ditches  carrying  water  for  irrigating  gardens 
and  6elds,  as  well  as  for  supplying  families.  The 
architecture  was  of  the  simplest  and  rudest ;  nothing 
was  done  for  ornament,  but  everything  for  use.  In 
dress  the  same  principle  prevailed ;  personal  adorn- 
ment was  unknown.  To  work  and  get  the  most  with 
the  least  self-indulgence  was  the  law  laid  down  to 
these  patient  builders  of  Zion.      Their   one  amuse- 

Merkelej  and  Seth  Dnstin,  constables;  Charles  I).  Daggett  (gentile)  was  ap- 
pointed assessor,  collector,  and  treasurer.  PkuxrvilU  American^  Sept.  13, 
1856;  Sac.  Union,  Sept.  15,  1856. 

**  Among  the  members  of  the  mission  who  came  in  1855  were  Christopher 
MeiUey,  Jesse  M.  Perkins,  Reuben  Perkins,  Shepherd,  and  William  Hutch- 
iaa,  who  were  sent  on  the  special  business  of  the  church.  BeatUis  First  in 
Sfvada,  MS.,  7.  Other  colonists  of  the  same  year  were  Chester  Loveland 
aaA  Geoive  Hancock.  In  1856  came  William  Jennings,  Christoplier  Layton, 
Wflliam  Nixon,  R.  Walker,  Pereffrine  Sessions,  who  foun<led  Sessions'  set- 
dement,  Albert  Dewey,  William  Kay,  founder  of  Kaysward,  George  Nebe- 
ker.  Cherry,  and  others. 

"•/rWM>  Founder$  of  Carsm  City,  MS.,  2,  6;  S.  F.  Golden  Era,  May  11. 

1856;  Cantrm  Stale  RetjUer,  July  29,  1871;  KeUyt  Nev.  Directory,  1862,  54-5; 

Wri(fht"9  Buf  Bonanza,  23,  24-5;  S.  F.  AUa,  Oct.  6,  1856;  Sac.  Union,  Dec 

19, 1859;  M,  Jan.  ^  1860;  S,  F,  BuUoUn,  June  3,  1860. 
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ment  of  dancing  was  forbidden  to  be  practised  in  the 
company  of  gentiles,  and  to  wash  away  their  sins  re- 
peated baptisms  were  enjoined.  Still,  the  authoritiee 
in  the  west  did  not  neglect  the  subject  of  instruction* 
At  the  December  term  of  court  in  1856  it  was  ordered 
that  Carson  county  should  be  divided  into  four  school 
districts.  A  school-house  was  erected  at  Franktowa 
in  1857,  which  was  afterward  sold  to  Lucky  Bill,  who 
moved  to  Genoa  and  used  it  for  a  stable.  ASkin 
were  already  so  shaping  themselves  in  Salt  Lake  that 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  abandonment  of  west* 
em  Utah  would  make  the  city  of  the  Saints  secura 
In  November  1856  Orson  Hyde  left  Carson  county 
to  return  to  it  no  more.  When  he  departed  he  leased 
his  saw-mill  in  Washoe  valley  to  Jacob  Rose,  that 
being  the  best  that  he  could  do  with  it  at  the  time. 
In  the  following  year  the  colony  of  the  faithful  was 
ordered  home  to  Salt  Lake  to  defend  Zion  against 
Johnston's  army.  As  the  order  was  peremptory,  thev 
were  forced  either  to  abandon  their  property  or  sell 
it  at  a  small  part  of  its  value,  and  they  chose  the  latter 
course."  Apostate  Mormons,  some  of  whom  had  fled 
from  the  reformation  at  Salt  Lake,  and  gentiles, 
scarcely  less  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  saints,  became 
the  possessors  of  their  improvements  ;  for  which  result 
of  a  futile  undertaking  the  fortunate  heirs  of  Mormon 
enterprise  suffered  condemnation,  even  to  a  curse 
uttered  by  Orson  Hyde  in  1862." 

^  On  the  16th  of  July,  1857,  P.  G.  Sessions*  train  from  CaL,  consisting  of 

81  men,  16  women,  18  children,  17  wagons,  40  horses  and  32  mules,  lefi 
Eaffle  valley  for  Salt  Lake.  On  the  5th  of  Sept.  the  Conorer  express  inum 
Salt  Lake  arrived  in  Washoe  valley  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  the  2Gtii 
450  persons,  some  of  whom  were  from  CaL  and  Or.,  started  with  123  wagons 
for  Salt  Lake,  which  they  reached  Nov.  2d.  Reese  left  with  this  train, 
travelling  by  the  route  south  of  the  Humboldt  to  avoid  the  Indians.  Jem^ 
fdng^'  Carson  Vallnff  MS.  4. 

'^  In  a  letter  of  Orson  Hyde,  dated  Jan.  27,  1862,  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Carson  and  Washoe  valleys,  in  which  he  relates  the  history  of  his  mill, 
he  says  it  was  built  b^  himself  and  a  Mr  Price;  that  the  property  was  wwtk 
$10,000  when  he  left  it;  that  for  the  rent  of  it  he  had  received  in  advanoe 
'  I  span  of  small  indifferent  mules,  an  old  worn-out  harness,  2  yokes  ^f  oxen, 
and  an  old  wagon,'  things  which  he  required  for  his  journey  to  Salt  Lake. 
A  war  followed  between  the  Mormons  and  the  U.  S.  govt,  an  event  wUoh 
was  unfavorable  to  the  perfection  of  Mormon  titles,  Mter  ^e  otgani'^tioii 
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The  abandonmeDt  of  Carson  couaty  **  by  the  Mor- 
mons left  it  with  a  scant  population,  and  for  a  time 
without  a  government,  although  attached  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  to  Great  Salt  Lake  county  for  elec- 
tion, revenue,  and  judicial  purposes.     From  July  5, 
1856y  to  September  12,  1859,  the  operation  of  the 
probate  court  was  suspended,  although  the  county 
was  allowed  to  retain  its  organization  so  far  as  a  re- 
corder, surveyor,  and  precinct  officers  were  concerned, 
and  these  might  be  elected  in  accordance  with  exist. 
ing  laws,  ^' until  further  directed  by  Great  Salt  Lake 
^county  court  or  legislative  enactment;"  but  the  "  rec- 
^3rd-books,  papers,  blanks,  and  seals,  both  of  probate 
nd  county  courts,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  order 
)f  the   probate  court  of  Great  Salt  Lake  county/' 
act  was  passed  January  14,  1857.     On  the  13th 
f  April  the  county  court,  Chester  Loveland  presid- 
ng,  adjourned  to  the  following  week,  but  without 
eetiug  again  for  three  years.** 


I  the  ierritoiy  of  Nevada,  upon  the  abandoned  premises.  Hyde  gave  the 
ople  of  Canon  val*ey  choice  between  i»avin^  him  $20,000,  or  being  cursed 
th  earthquakes,  floods,  pestilence,  ana  famme,  and  they  took  the  risk  of 
e  latter.  Hyde  was  accompanied  on  his  return  to  Salt  Lake  by  Simon 
'  er,  James  Kathall,  John  Vance,  William  Price,  Durffee,  Carter,  Har- 

if  Woodland,  and  Butcher  and  family,  and  travelled  the  route  explored 

Wjv  Reese  in  1854.  He  died  Nov.  28,  1878,  at  :Sprinff  City,  San  Pete  county, 
'tf  taii,  a  man  distinguished  among  his  sect  as  a  f aitaf ul  and  gifted  servant 
^  God. 

"There  is  a  statement  in  the  8.  F.  AUa,  Sept.  29,  1857,  that  Brigham 
^oang  had  ordered  an  organintion  of  secret  cavalry  to  western  Utah.     It 
^was  certainly  not  to  Carson.     Much  comment  on  the  exodus  of  the  Mor- 
mons is  to  be  found  in  the  Alto.    They  were  ordered  in  from  CaL  also. 
Mention  in  Neven*  Nevada  Pvmeera^  MS.,   1-2;  Cradlehaugh*$  Newebi  Biog- 
fCTAy,  MS.,  3;  OoUL  HiU  News,  May  16,  1873;  San  Jos6  Pioneer,  May  26, 

^Samuel  A.  Nevers  was  bom  in  Boston,  March  1,  1824,  came  to  CaL  in 
1849  by  sea,  in  tiie  ship  Sweden;  settled  in  Easle  vslley  in  1859,  and  mar- 
ried thereabont.  In  a  manuscript  account  of  Nevada  Pioneers,  in  my  colleo- 
tiim,  he  says:  '  There  were  but  4  persons  settled  in  this  part  of  the  vallev  at 
that  time,  to  wit,  B.  L.  King,  Mart.  Stebbins,  Jacob  H.  Rose,  and  John 
Mankin,  who  were  settled  on  land  taken  up  by  them  under  the  laws  of 
Utah. . .  .None  of  the  above  named  were  Mormons Nearly  all  the  Mor- 
mons, when  leaving  for  Salt  Lake,  sold  their  land  to  John  Mankin  for  a 
nflaunal  sum,  payment  to  be  made  in  wheat,  which  was  sold  for  a  very  low 
price.  This  sale  carried  a  strip  of  land  from  King's  cafion  down  to  the  Hot 
springs,  but  Mankin  subsequently  claimed  the  whole  lower  portion  of  the 
salley. . .  .Society  was  on  a  low  plane,  every  man  doing  about  as  he  pleased 

There  was  no  law  here  until  Judge  Cradlebaugh  came,  who  to  a  great 

tztcnt  bfonght  order  oat  of  ohaot.' 
Hist.  Nbv.   ft. 
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Before  the  Mormons  had  made  their  final  exodus, 
the  remaining  inhabitants  seized  the  opportunity  to 
prevent  their  return  by  again  petitioning  congress  for 
a  territorial  organization  m  Western  Utah,  with  por- 
tions of  California  and  New  Mexico."  At  a  mass- 
meeting  held  at  Genoa  August  8th,  by  appointment 
of  a  previous  informal  meeting  held  on  the  3d,"  it  was 
declared,  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  that  the  security 
of  life  and  property  of  immigrants  passing  through  it 
depended  upon  the  organization  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment. No  other  reason  for  the  proposed  division 
of  Utah  was  given  in  the  resolutions,  but  in  the 
memorial  accompanying  it  other  causes  were  set  forth ; 
namely,  that  no  law  existed  in  western  Utah  except 
theocratic  rule,  which  was  exercised  by  the  Mormon 
church  without  reference  to  statutory  regulations. 
The  Utah  legislature  had  abohshed  the  courts  of  the 
county  of  Carson,  leaving  no  officers  to  execute  the 
laws  except  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  one  con- 
stable, whose  authority  no  one  respected.  The  county 
was  reduced  to  an  election  precinct,  in  which  no  one 
voted,  or  cared  to  vote.  There  were  bad  men  in  the 
community,  whose  crimes  could  only  be  punished  by 
resort  to  lynch-law  ;  the  country  was  cut  off  from  Cal- 
ifornia four  months  of  the  year  by  snow,  and  equally 
from  the  then  seat  of  government  by  distance.  In 
claiming  a  white  population,  however,  of  between 
7,000  and  8,000,  and   75,000  to  100,000  natives,  the 

*^  The  petition  makes  the  Goose  Creek  mountains  the  eastern,  the  Colo- 
rado riv^er  the  southern,  Oregon  the  northern,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  the 
western  boundary. 

**The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Gilbert's  saloon,  and  was  presided  over  by 
John  Reese,  William  Nixon  being  secretary.  Ihe  mass-meeting  was  also 
presided  over  by  Reese,  the  vice-presidents  being  Isaac  Roop,  F.  C.  Smith, 
D.  L.  King,  and  Solomon  Perrin.  The  committee  on  resolutions  consisted 
of  William  M.  Ormsby,  R.  D.  Sides,  Elijah  Knott,  Thomas  J.  Singleton, 
B.  L.  King,  Daniel  Woodford,  S.  Stephens,  Warren  Smith,  and  John  Mc- 
Marlin.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  James  M.  Crane,  a  California 
journalist  of  some  repute,  in  a  speech  of  an  hour's  lensth,  the  substance  of 
which  was  probably  contained  in  the  memorial  whicn  he  was  elected  to 
present  to  congress. 
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memorialists  greatly  exceeded  the  truth."  In  October 
a  loass-meeting  was  held  at  Honey  Lake  valley,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Peter  Lassen,  approving  the 
action  of  the  Genoa  meeting,  and  in  January  1858  the 
California  legislature  and  Governor  Johnson  endorsed  it. 

As  an  inducement  to  congress  to  grant  their  peti- 
tion, it  was  submitted  that  all  the  routes  across  the 
continent  would  be  guarded  by  the  people  of  the  pro- 
posed territory.  A  committee**  was  appointed  to 
solicit  signatures,  and  James  M.  Crane  was  chosen  to 
proceed  to  Washington  city  with  the  resolutions  and 
memorial  of  the  meeting,  and  also  to  represent  the 
territory  as  delegate,  when  it  should  be  organized,  in 
congress.  Committees  were  also  appointed  to  **  man- 
age and  superintend  all  matters  necessary  and  proper 
in  the  premises,"  **  and  the  newspapers  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  were 
requested  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  well  as  the  leading  papers  in  all  the  eastern 
cities.** 

The  attitude  of  the  Mormons  had  its  influence  on 
congress.  Crane  wrote  to  his  constituents  from  Wash- 
ington in  February  1858  that  the  committee  on  ter- 
ritories had  agreed  to  report  a  bill,  and  that  it  would 
be  pressed  through  both  houses  *'  as  a  war  measure, 
to  "  compress  the  limits  of  the  Mormons,  and  defeat 

**8.  F.  AUa,  Sept.  5  and  Oct.  21,  1857;  Cat  Jour.  Aaaembly,  1858,  56; 
CkiL  St'U.,  1858,  .350;  Sen.  MU.  Doe.,  181,  35th  cong.  1st  sess. 

"  W.  W.  Nicols,  K  D.  Sides,  Orrin  Gray,  J.  K.  Trumbo,  and  WUliam 
Rogers. 

** lu  Honey  Take  valley,  Isaac  Roop,  Peter  Lassen,  William  Hill,  Mc- 
Martry,  and  Arnold;  Eade  valley,  B.  L.  King  and  Martin  Stebbins;  Carson 
Talley,  William  M.  Ormsby,  James  McMarlin,  C.  D.  Daggett,  John  Reese, 
William  Rodgers,  Thomas  J.  Singleton,  Moses  Job,  William  Thorrinflrton, 
Isaac  Farwell,  Daniel  Woodford,  Orrin  Gray,  and  D.  E.  Gill)ert;  Willow, 
town,  Solomon  Perrin;  Ragtown,  James  Quick;  Twenty-six  Mile  desert, 
Jefferson  Atchison;  Sink  of  Humboldt,  Samuel  Blackford;  Walker  river 
and  valley,  T.  J.  Hall  and  James  Mclntyre;  Hope  valley,  S.  Sttivenson; 
Lake  valley,  M.  Smith. 

^  A  memorial  addressed  to  President  Buchanan  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  house  April  19,  1858.  It  was  signed  by  William  M.  Ormsby  and  Martin 
Smith,  and  mdorsed  by  Gov  Weller.   If.  Ex.  Doc.,  102,  35th  cong.  Ist  sess. 

"The  house  committee  reported  favorably  May  12,  1858,  in  a  bill  to 
organize  the  territory  of  Nevada.  H.  Jour.,  789,  1221,  SCth  cong.  Ist  seas.; 
H.  Com.  Srpl,  375,  35th  oong.  lit  aesa. 
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their  efforts  to  corrupt  and  confederate  with  the  Ind-- 
ian  tribes."  So  certain  was  the  prospective  delegate 
that  an  organization  would  be  effected  that  he  ad- 
vised the  sowing  and  planting  of  heavy  crops,  which 
he  prophesied  they  would  be  able  to  sell  for  good  cash 
prices  to  the  government  to  supply  the  army  and  the 
Indian  reservations.  But  the  army  under  Johnston 
having  made  it  possible  for  federal  oflScers  to  reside  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  governor  being  appointed  for 
Utah  in  place  of  Brigham  Young,  the  necessity  no 
longer  existed  of  creating  another  territory,  and  the 
project  slumbered.  Under  Governor  Cummings 
Carson  county  was  reorganized,  so  far  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  S.  Childs  probate  judge,  and  the  order- 
ing of  an  election,  were  concerned.  Previous  to  the 
election,  and  in  the  absence  of  courts,  a  committee  of 
citizens  had  hanged  William  B.  Thorrington  for  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  a  cattle-owner,  and  selling  his 
herd.  Thorrington's  guilt  was  not  clearly  established 
by  the  evidence,  but  from  the  facts  of  his  being  a  gam- 
bler, acquiring  property  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  having  sheltered  the  real  murderer,  he  was  con- 
victed in  a  citizen's  court,  and  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty."     This  exercise  of  the  judicial  functions  by 

^  It  seems  that  in  spite  of  his  known  character,  Lncky  Bill  was  a  popnlar 
man  on  the  frontier.  He  was  born  in  N.  Y.  state,  removing  to  Micliigan  in 
1848,  and  to  Cal.  in  1850,  across  the  plains.  He  liad  little  education,  but 
possessed  a  fine  person,  a  handsome  face,  and  a  gay  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sition; benevolent  in  the  sense  that  Robin  Hood  was  so,  he  robbed  those  that 
had  money  or  property,  and  good-naturedly  gave  of  his  easily  gotten  gains  a 
small  portion  to  those  who  had  not,  when  they  appealed  to  his  sympathies-^ 
a  trait  which  often  distingushes  the  gambler.  Being  a  large  and  powerful  man 
he  had  the  reputation  of  great  courage;  and  often  defending  the  weaker  party 
in  a  quarrel  gave  him  a  cliaracter  for  magnanimity.  He  owned  a  farm  and 
a  toll-road,  in  addition  to  his  trading-post,  and  he  acquired  a  large  amount  of 
miscellaneous  property  from  travellers  at  thimble  rig.  In  the  spring  of  1858 
William  Rlwards,  who  had  shot  a  man  in  Cal.,  took  up  his  quarters  with 
Thorrington,  to  whom  it  was  said  by  the  friends  of  the  latter  he  denied  his 
guilt.  Later  he  stopped  for  a  time  with  W.  T.  C.  Elliott  and  John  N.  Gilpin, 
at  Honey  lake.  Afterward,  with  one  Mullins,  he  murdered  Harry  Gormer, 
for  his  property,  including  a  herd  of  cattle,  an  innocent  man  named  Snow 
1)eing  hanged  for  the  act.  Circum<!tances  coming  to  light  which  pointed  to 
the  guilt  of  Edwards,  he  fied  to  Carson  valley,  and  declaring  his  mnocence, 
claimed  Thorrington's  protection  from  threatened  peril.  Edwards  wished  to 
leave  the  country,  and  begged  his  friends  to  sell  a  valuable  horse  which  he 
rode,  and  help  him  to  escape.    While  endeavoring  to  effect  these  ends,  two 
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the  people  created  a  division  of  sentiment,  and  the 
formation  of  two  poUtical  parties,  the  sympathizers 
with  Thorrington  being  called  Mormon,  and  the  op- 
posite party  anti-Mormon."  The  latter  party  accused 
the  former  of  condoning  Thorrington  s  guilt  because 
he  was  conveniently  blind  to  certain  practices  of  their 
own ;  and  they  also  made  war  upon  Judge  Childs  as  a 
Mormon  appointee.  At  the  election,  October  30,  1858, 
the  votes  of  four  out  of  six  precincts  were  thrown  out 
because  ot  alleged  illegal  voting,  and  a  majority  of  the 
*' Mormon"  candidates  elected.  H.  B.  Clemens  was 
chosen  representative;  M  M.  Guige  treasurer;  L. 
Abemethy  sheriff;  W.  G.  Vyatt,  James  McMarlin, 
and  R  D.  Sides  selectmen ;  C.  N.  Noteware  surveyor ; 
S.  A.  Kinsey  recorder;  Benjamin  Sears  and  James 
Farwell  justices  of  the  peace;  T.  J.  Atchison  and  J. 
A.  Smith  constables.  Sides  and  Abernethy  did  not 
belong  to  the  Mormon  party.**  Little  heed  was  given 
to  the  officers  elected,  whose  duties  were  not  of  an 
onerous  nature. 

(ietectirea  from  the  vigilance  committee,  Elliott  and  Gilpin,  purchased  the 
borae  and  wormed  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  Ekiwards  and  Thorring- 
ton, learning  of  the  proposed  elopement  of  the  former,  whereupon  both  men 
were  arrested  and  tried  uy  a  citizen's  court,  the  evidence  being  recorded  by 
C.  N.  Noteware,  afterward  secretary  of  Nevada.  W.  T.  C.  Elliott  acted  as 
•herifi^  John  L.  Gary  as  judge,  and  18  others  as  jurors.  Edwards  finally  con- 
fessed, and  declared  the  innocence  of  Thorrington;  but  the  jury,  prejudiced 
by  the  loose  character  of  the  latter,  and  the  fear  of  other  crimes,  committed 
one  themselves  by  convictinff  a  man  without  evidence.  Ekiwards  was  hanged 
at  the  scene  of  the  murder,  m  Honey  Lake  valley,  June  23,  1858,  and  Thor- 
rington at  his  farm  at  Clear  creek,  on  the  19th,  two  days  after  the  trial. 
Thorrington  had  a  son,  Jerome,  who  died,  while  his  wife  went  to  the  insane 
asylum  at  Stockton.  There  were  2  accomplices  of  Edwards,  who  were  fined 
$1,000  each,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  Van  Sickle's  Utah  Vfsperadoes, 
MS. ;  3.     See  also  Pop,  Trihunale,  this  series. 

'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  not  enough  professed  Mor- 
mons left  in  Carson  valley  to  make  a  party;  but  there  were  apostates,  and 
perhaps  also  secret  believers.  Ihey  were  too  well  drilled  in  ol)edience  to 
venture  upon  the  vigilant  system  of  justice  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
officers  of  the  church.  Reese  names  the  families  of  Moore,  John  Dilworth, 
John  Hawkins,  and  Perkins,  who  were  Mormons  and  remained  in  Carson 
valley. 

••Tnie  candidates  of  the  an ti -Mormon  party,  in  the  order  given  above,  were 
Martin  Stebbins;  H.  Mott,  sen. ;  George  Chedic;  John  L.  Carey,  J.  H.  Rose, 
and  W.  Coeser;  John  F.  Long;  S.  Taylor;  A.  J.  Hammack  and  H.  Van 
Sickle:  J.  M.  Herring  and  J.  M.  Howard.  The  vote  between  Clemons  and 
Stebbins  was  a  tie,  but  the  result  was  *  declared  in  favor  of  Mr  Clemons,  ac- 
cvrding  to  the  Utah  statutes,  page  234,  sec.  12.'  Had  the  votes  of  4  pre- 
cincta  not  been  thrown  out,  Stebbins  would  have  had  a  majority  of  48. 
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In  this  year  Carson  City  was  laid  out  in  Eagle 
valley  by  Abraham  V.  Z.  Curry,"  who  erected  a 
stone  house,  which  was  followed  the  same  year  by 
three  or  four  others;"  but  no  rapid  influx  of  popula- 
tion followed  that  year  or  the  next. "  Only  at  one 
point  was  there  any  perceptible  increase  in  population, 
and  that  was  at  what  is  now  Gold  Hill,  where  the 
discovery  of  rich  placers  in  1859  had  attracted  the 
usual  rush  of  miners  which  follows  a  report  of  new 
gold  diggings. 

By  this  mixed  and  migratory  population  the  need  of 
some  laws  and  regulations  was  felt,  and  they  accord- 

^^  A.  V.  Z.  Carry  was  an  energetic  pioneer.  He  settled  in  Warm  sprinn 
and  bailt  the  hotel  and  swimming  baths.  He  discovered  the  extensive  sand- 
stone deposit  at  Carson,  and  erected  the  stone  boildmgs  in  the  town.  Ha 
was  with  Gould  in  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine;  was  a  member  of  the  terri- 
torial council,  and  active  in  various  branches  of  business.  *  He  belonged  to 
that  sturdy  class  of  men  who  found  empires  and  build  up  states.' 

^* Nevers,  in  Nevada  Pioneers,  MS.,  2,  states  that  he  hims3lf  built  the  third 
house,  'in  what  is  now  Carson  valley,'  in  1859.  O.  H.  Pierson,  writing  in 
the  Canon  Tribune,  Aug.  5,  1870,  says  that  when  he  entered  Eagle  valley  in 
1859  he  found  there  three  houses  only,  one  of  v/hich  was  occupied  by  Abram 
Curry,  one  by  William  M.  Ormsby,  and  another  by  Martin  Stebbins.  Pier- 
son  also  says  that  he  erected  the  fourth  house,  which  was  the  St  Nicholas 
hotel 

^Granville  W.  Huffaker,  in  a  manuscript  entitled  Early  Cattle  Tirade  m 
Netfoda,  mentions  some  of  the  settlers  in  western  Utah  whom  he  found  in 
1859.  Huffaker  was  in  Salt  Lake  in  1857-8,  when  the  gentiles  were  ordered 
out.  Among  those  who  left  were  John  H.  Kinkead,  Bell,  Gilbert,  and  Gear- 
ish,  the  latter  two  settling  in  Los  Anseles,  California.  HufEikker  had  permis. 
sion  to  remain,  couched  in  the  following  trenchant  phrase,  'Keep  your 
tongue  in  your  head,  and  you  will  not  be  molested. '  He  remained,  on  those 
terms,  until  1859,  and  then  sold  his  stock  of  goods,  and  with  a  drove  of  cattle 
removed  to  the  Truckee  Meadows  in  western  Utah,  where  he  took  a  land 
claim  of  160  acres,  and  by  purchase  from  other  claimants  acquired  a  total  of 
640  acres.  Huffaker  was  born  in  Ky  in  1831;  was  educated  at  Jacksonville 
ooUe^e,  111. ;  removed  to  St  Louis  in  1846  and  to  Salt  Lake  in  1851,  bringing 
a  tram  of  40  wagon -loads  of  goods,  which  he  sold  in  three  weeks.  He  con- 
tinued in  trade  in  that  place  till  1859.  Huffaker  says  that  he  found  in 
Truckee  and  Steamboat  valleys  6  or  7  white  men.  Henry  Miller  and  Edward 
Jng  were  on  the  north  of  Truckee;  four  miles  south  of  them,  at  the  dairy 
farm  of  James  and  M.  F.  Evans,  called  the  stone-house  raucho,  and  living 
with  them,  were  Richard  Martin  and  Henry  Berryman.  Peleg  Brown  was 
another  settler  of  this  region.  In  Pleasant  valley  was  '  Mormon '  Smith. 
Theodore,  Joseph,  and  John  D.  Winters,  with  their  mother,  were  settled  in 
Washoe  valley,  where  they  had  been  since  1857.  Richard  D.  Sides  and 
William  Best  were  also  in  Washoe  valley.  South  of  the  sink  of  the  Hum- 
boldt was  the  trading  post  of  John  F.  Stone  and  C.  C.  Gates,  where  Glen- 
dale  now  is,  then  called  Stone  and  Gates'  crossing.  Bnckland  mentions 
Jacob  Winters  as  living  in  Jack's  valley  as  early  as  1857;  and  Evan  Jones 
in  Carson  valley  next  or  nearest  to  McMarlin's  rancho,  at  the  same  time. 
Indian  FtgMng,  US.,  I. 
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ingly,  on  the  11th  of  June,  agreed  among  themselves 
to  adopt  certain  simple  rules  of  conduct,  and  to  enforce 
them  on  others.** 

At  the  same  time  certain  politicians  stooa  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  suggestion  toward  another 
effort  for  a  separate  territorial  organization,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  feeling  against  the  Mormons  of  east- 
ern Utah  to  give  force  to  their  arguments.  These 
patriots  called  a  mass-meeting  for  the  6th  of  June  at 
Carson  City,  which  meeting  divided  Carson  coutity 
into  precincts  for  election  purposes,  and  called  an  elec- 
tion to  take  place  on  the  14th  of  July,  to  choose  a 
del^ate  to  visit  Washington  city  and  complete  the 
work  begun  by  Crane  of  getting  a  bill  through  con- 
gress creating  the  territory  of  Nevada,  and  to  elect 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Genoa  on  the 
18th  of  July,  when  the  votes  for  delegate  would  be 
counted,  and  other  business  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed change  of  government  be  attended  to. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  appointment,  re- 
maining in  session  nine  days.*^  It  was  not  altogether 
a  harmonious  session,  the  majority  being  determined 
to  consider  it  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
a  provisional  government,  which  congress  would  be 
asked  to  recognize,  as  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  and  a 
minority  insisting  that  the  delegates  had  been  elected 
merely  to  provide  for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
be  held  in  the  future  by  other  delegates  elected  for 
the  purpose.  A  constitution  was,  however,  framed, 
modelled  closely  after  that  of  California,  and  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  7th  of  September.  ' 

^This  was  the  xninen'  code:  for  murder,  hanging;  wounding,  robbing, 
md  other  crimes  were  to  be  punished  as  the  jury  should  determine.  *  No 
iKmking  game  shall,  under  any  consideration'  be  allowed  in  this  district, 
under  tne  penalty  of  final  banishment  from  the  district.'  Under  these  laws 
George  Ruspas  and  David  Reise  had  their  ears  cut  o£f  for  stealing  cattle. 
WrifpU'9  Big  Bfmouaa,  72. 

^Marysvilk  DtmocnU,,  July  26,  1859;  Caraon  Valley  TerrUorial  Enter- 
pri»e,  July  30,  1869;  Sac  Unhn,  Sept.  18,  1859;  KeUy's  Nev.  Dir.,  1862,  26-7. 

^In  the  declaration  of  oiuse  for  separation,  two  principal  evils  were 
complained  of:  the  usurpation  and  abuse  of  power  by  the  Mormons,  and  the 
danger  to  life  and  property  upon  the  routes  leading  to  the  Mormon  capitaL 
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No  record  has  been  preserved  of  the  election  re^ 
turns/^  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  majority  for  m 
constitution  was  about  four  hundred,  that  Crane  was 
reelected  delegate,  and  that  Isaac  Roop  was  elected 
governor,  although  the  board  of  canvassers  failed  to 
meet  to  canvass  the  votes,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
president  of  the  board,  J.  J.  MuEser,  alone  testified 
to  the  result.  The  cause  of  this  .sudden  indifierence 
to  politics  and  patriotism  will  be  given  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Immediately  afber  the  election  the  probate  judge, 
John  S.  Child,"  appointed  by  the  Utah  legislature, 
attempted  to  reestablish  the  authority  of  the  probate 
court  in  Carson  county,  by  giving  notice  of  a  term 
commencing  on  the  12th  of  September,  at  Genoa,  P. 
H.  Lovell  clerk ;  but  the  only  business  transacted  at 
the  term  was  the  appointment  of  a  coroner,  W.  P. 
Morrison,  to  sit  upon  the  body  of  John  Buckley,  killed 
in  a  quarrel,  and  the  application  of  Rebecca  A.  Bristol 
for  a  divorce  from  Essie  C.  Bristol,  which  was  granted. 

Judge  Child  made  a  further  effort  to  reorganize  the 
county  by  calling  an  election  for  the  8th  of  October, 
first  dividing  the  county  into  ten  precincts.  Out  of 
the  ten,  only  three  opened  any  polls,  and  the  officers 
elected  in  these  refused  to  qualify,  although  their 
commissions  were  forwarded  by  Governor  Cummings, 
successor  of  Governor  Young,  with  his  urgent  advice 
to  them  to  do  so,  and  the  county  continued  to  be 
without  a  proper  corps  of  officers. 

But  if  the  courts  of  Utah  could  not  sustain  their 
authority  against  the  people,  neither  could  the  United 

^  From  some  partial  retorxiB  it  is  probable  that  the  following  persons  were 
elected;  together  with  the  adoption  oi  the  constitution:  Isaac  Roop  goremor, 
A.  S.  Dorsey  secretary  of  state,  John  D.  Winters  auditor,  n,  L.  King 
treasurer. 

^  Child  was  bom  in  Vt  in  1825.  At  the  a^e  of  21  years  he  came  to  the 
Pacific  coast  by  sea,  via  Nicaragua.  After  minmg  two  years  in  CaL  he  went 
to  Carson  valley.  In  1859  he  married  A.  E.  Lufkin  of  Placerville,  CaL,  who 
died  in  1873.  He  married,  in  1874,  Eveline  A.  Gilbert  of  Carson  City. 
Child  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Douglas  county,  and  elected  to  the  aa« 
sembly  in  187a 
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States  court  properly  administer  the  laws  of  the 
country.  John  Cradlebaugh,  one  of  the  district 
judges  appointed  to  Utah,  was  assigned  to  Carson 
county,  and  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1859  at  Genoa, 
where  the  grand  jury  of  the  second  district  congratu- 
lated him,  in  their  report  of  October  25th,  upon  the 
organization  of  a  court  of  justice,  ''under  the  immedi- 
ate protection  of  the  United  States  flag,"**  but  they 
had  not  taken  into  account  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing courts,  against  which  the  laws  **  practised  in  them 
raised  insuperable  obstacles,  controlling,  as  they  did, 
the  marshiJships  and  the  juries,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
witnesses.  The  people,  instead  of  welcoming  Judge 
Cradlebaugh,  were  opposed  to  his  holding  court  as  a 
branch  of  the  Utah  government,  and  his  position  be- 
came as  dis^reeable  to  him  as  it  was  useless  to  them. 
In  October  1860  R.  B.  Flaniken  superseded  Cradle- 
baugh, and  held  his  court  in  Carson  City  until  the 
organization  of  the  territory,  in  the  midst  of  a  rebel- 
lious people,  the  prosecuting  attorney  being  P.  H. 
Clayton.** 

All  efforts  to  revive  the  county  organization  had 
failed,  but  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  had  not.  A  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  them  in  the  loss  of  their  delegate 
elect,  Crane,  who  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  on 
the  27th  of  September,  at  Grold  Hill."     An  election 

**  Haife£  Mimmg  ScrapSf  xi  24-6.  Alfred  James  was  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  G«onre  W.  Hepperly  U.  S.  marshal. 

*Ib  Clarke *s  StatemetU,  MS.,  10,  he  mentions  that  the  lawyers  practising 
in  the  courts  quoted  the  laws  oif  Utah. 

*  The  persons  chosen  at  the  late  election  who  refused  to  qualify  were 
0.  H.  Fountain  representative,  W.  C.  Armstrong  and  L.  Drizley  selectmen, 
K  C.  Morse  sheriff,  Henry  Van  Sickle  treasurer,  and  J.  F.  Long  surveyor. 
The  only  legally  constituted  officers  in  1859-60  were  the  probate  judffe  and 
county  clerk,  road  commissioners,  D.  G.  Gloyd,  A.  Kinne,  and  James 
White — ^the  last  four  already  named,  the  recorder,  S.  A.  Kinsey,  the  sur- 
veyor, P.  G.  Rector;  three  beins  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1860. 

**  Crane  ran  against  Frederick  Dodge,  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  beating  him  by 
61  votes.  The  election  was  irregular  on  both  sides.  Ci^ne  was  a  native  of 
Va,  about  40  vears  of  age,  and  a  printer.  He  was  a  well-informed  politician, 
and  founded  the  first  whig  paper  in  Cal. — the  Caltforma  Courier.  After  the 
discontinuance  of  this  journal  he  made  careful  researches  into  the  Spanish 
records,  arranging  his  knowledge  of  history  in  the  form  of  lectures.  Before 
his  retearches  were  completed  he  died.  KtlkyB  Neo,  Dinotoryf  29-30. 
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for  his  successor  was  held  November  12th,  resultini 
in  the  choice  of  J.  J.  Musser;**  also  an  election  fo: 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  which  was  ap 
pointed  to  meet  in  December.  The  vote  for  governoj 
was  canvassed ;  Hoop  was  declared  elected,  and  dal} 
sworn  in  by  P.  M.  Preston,  United  States  commit 
sioner  for  the  second  judicial  district. 

On  the  21st  of  November  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
son valley  held  another  meeting,  at  which  a  memorial 
to  congress  was  adopted,  asking  for  the  organization 
of  the  territory  of  Nevada.  On  the  1 5th  of  December 
four  members  of  the  legislature  elect  met  at  the  house 
of  J.  B.  Blake  of  Genoa,  O.  H.  Pierson'*  speaker, 
H.  S.  Thompson  clerk,  and  J.  H.  McDougal  sergeant- 
at-arms.  Governor  Roop  delivered  his  message, 
some  resolutions  were  passed,  a  committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  congress,  and  the  legislature, 
being  without  a  quorum,  was  then  adjourned  to  the 
first  Monday  in  July.  In  his  message  the  governor 
alluded  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  western  Utah, 
and  the  helplessness  of  the  United  States  judge, 
Cradlebaugh,  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  country,** 
but  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  justice  of  congress, 
and  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  wait  upon  its 
action.  The  administration  of  Governor  Roop  was 
entirely  of  the  negative  kind,  and  corresponded  in  this 
respect  with  the  two  other  governments  exercising  a 
nominal  authority  over  the  country.'*  But  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  congressional  interposition  was  des- 

^  Musser  left  Carson  for  Washington  city  Dec.  12,  1859,  carrying  a  l&r^ 
piece  of  silver  ore  from  the  Ophir  mine  for  the  Washington  monument.  S,  F, 
Alia,  Dec.  12,  1859. 

**  Pierson  came  to  Carson  City  in  1859,  and  built  the  first  hotel — the  St 
Nicholas — on  the  comer  of  Carson  and  First  streets.  It  was  filled  as  soon 
as  completed.  He  erected  12  other  houses  in  Carson.  A  portion  of  the  town 
was  called  Pierson 's  Addition.  Carson  Tribune,  Aug  5,  1870. 

*The  court-house  at  Genoa  is  described  as  a  building  30  by  60  feet,  1} 
storier  high,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  Judge  Cradleliaugh  held  his  first 
U.  S.  D.  court,  access  to  it  being  had  by  means  of  a  ladder  from  the  street. 
Later,  stairs  were  built  from  the  sidewalk. 

^The  only  instaniren  of  Roop*s  official  action  were  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  difficulties  of  1860,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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tined  to  another  year  of  trial.  Delegate  Musser  re- 
turned from  Washington,  having  done  no  more  than 
to  reiterate  the  appeals  of  his  constituents  and  his 
predecessor,  which  reiteration  may  have  served  to 
deepen  the  impression  already  produced,  and  thereby 
to  hasten  in  some  degree  the  end. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COMSTOCK  LODE. 
1849-1860. 

CONFIOUBATTON— PlACBR  GoLD — EaRLT   MiNINQ  IN  GOLD  CaNON — SiLVB 

Found  bt  the  Grosch  Bbothbbs — Dkath  of  the  Di£kx>vxrkbs — Com- 
8T0CK,  Old  Virginia,  and  Associates — Johntown  and  Gold  Hill 
Claims  and  Locations— Ophib,  Silver  City,  or  Vikoinia  Town— 
DisooYSRiES  Elsewhere — Walsh  and  Woodworth— Testing  and 
Separating — Introduction  or  Mills — Processes — Description  ov 
THE  Cautornia,  A  Repressntativk  Mill. 

The  state  of  Nevada  came  into  being  through  the 
discovery  and  development  of  the  Comstock  lode.  No 
doubt  the  corruption  of  the  federal  judiciary  hastened 
the  formation  of  a  state  government.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  do  we  find  a  society  spring- 
ing up  in  a  desert  wilderness,  so  wholly  dependent  on 
a  mountain  of  metal,  so  ruled  by  the  ever-changing 
vagaries  attending  its  development,  and  which  finally 
attained  the  full  measure  of  a  fair  and  prosperous 
commonwealth.  Hence  it  is  that  the  history  of  the 
Comstock  lode  is  to  a  great  extent  the  history  of  Ne- 
vada. The  yield  of  this  vast  deposit  aided  greatly  in 
enabling  the  nation  to  resume  specie  payment  after 
the  dose  of  the  civil  war. 

The  range  of  mountains  in  which  the  great  mineral 
vein  of  western  Utah  was  situated  is  separated  from 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  b}'^  a  continu- 
ous parallel  depression,  which  is  divided  into  the 
smaller  valleys  of  the  Truckee,  Washoe,  and  Carson 
rivers.  Irregular  in  outline  and  height,  it  gradually 
slopes  at  the  south  into  the  basin  of  the  Carson,  be- 
coming more  elevated  farther  south,  where  it  merges 

(92) 
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in  the  Pine  Nut  range.     Toward  the  west  the  hills 
»nk  rapidly  to  the  detrital  beds  of  the  Washoe  and 
Truckee  valleys,   being  connected   with    the   Sierra 
Nevada  by  two  granite  ridges  crossing  the  northern 
^nd  southern  extremities  of  Washoe  valley.     To  the 
north  the  range  extends,  with  several  breaks,  to  the 
boundary  of  Or^on,  and  to  the  southeast  it  melts 
away  abruptly  into  the  Carson  valley.    The  culminat- 
ing point  of  elevation  is  a  peak  something  over  thirty 
mUes  from  Genoa,  and  eighteen  from  Carson  City, 
known  as  Sun  peak  by  the  earliest  settlers,  and  some- 
times as  Mount  Pleasant  by  subsequent  mining  in- 
habitants.    It  was  named  Mount  Davidson  ^  in  later 
years  by  the  California  state  geologist,  who  ascertained 
its  height  to  be  7,827  feet. 

Down  from  the  south  side  of  this  peak  runs  a  ravine 
to  the  Carson  river,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  which 
is  the  Gold  cailon  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter. 
It  obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that  some  gold 
mining  had  been  carried  on  in  it  ever  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  valley.  It  comes  quite  down  to  the  im- 
miOTant  road,  and  consequently  was  well  known  to 
early  passers-by.  Beatie  relates  that  in  1849,  while 
he  and  one  of  the  Blackbums  were  on  their  first  visit 
to  the  California  gold  mines,  Abner  Blackburn  occu- 
pied himself  in  prospecting  in  the  lateral  ravines  of 
Carson  valley,  and  discovered  gold  in  this  caiion  in 
the  month  of  July,*  but  not  in  quantities  suflBcient  to 
cause  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  the  saints.     No  mining 

^  After  ProL  George  DayidBon  of  the  ooMt  survey — a  fitting  tribate  to  hie 
genius. 

'Ftnst  in  Nevada,  MS.,  4-5.  There  are  various  versions  of  the  first  dis- 
oovery  of  gold  in  western  Utah,  but  none  more  authentic.  See  Brmona  Mm, 
Remmrces,  87;  Viryima  City  Occidental,  in  DownieviUe  Mountain  MeMeii^er, 
Maj  14,  1864;  San  J096  Mercury,  April  14,  1864;  Sar^  Traruicrrpl,  Aug.  30 
1850  (steamer  edition);  S.  F.  Herald,  July  1,  1850;  Mariposa  OazHtr^MaLVch 
23,  1878;  Monfans  Trip  (1849),  19-20;  WrvjfU'a  Big  Bonanza,  26;  OoU  HiU 
Bk,  N€W9,  Feb.  34.  and  May  18,  1880;  Cal  Courier,  July  23,  1850;  Petaluma 
Arfnu,  Jnne  18,  1880;  8.  F,  AUa,  May  17,  1880;  Elh)  Indrpendent,  May  20, 
and  23,  1880.  The  Reno  ChartU  of  Feb.  12  1880,  g^ives  the  date  as  1851. 
That  I80O  has  been  so  generally  named  as  the  year  is  due,  probably,  to  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers  did  not  publish  the  Mormon  discovery  until  miners 
began  to  go  to  Cat 
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was  done  by  Beatie's  company,  which  returned  U 
Salt  Lake  the  same  seasoD.  But  on  his  aecond  vlsil 
to  CaHfornia,  Beatie  informed  the  Mormon  company 
in  the  mines  of  the  discovery,  and  subsequently  some 
of  them,  with  immigrants  from  the  states  on  theii 
way  to  CaHfornia,  8topi>ed  to  mine  for  a  while  in  Gold 
canon.  The  gold  it  produced  was  poor,  being  worth 
no  more  than  fourteen  dollars  to  the  ounce ;  but  aa 


Carson  Vallet. 

the  diggings  continued  to  yield  a  fair  day's  wages, 
there  were  at  work  generally  in  the  mining  season 
from  one  to  two  hundred  men,  some  of  whom  had 
madesettlementsupon  land  claims  near  by.  But  down 
to  the  period  where  the  last  chapter  ends,  there  had 
never  been  any  marked  recognition  of  western  Utah 
as  a  mining  country. 

Gold  cafion  was  the  only  mining  ground  worked  in 
this  district  before  1857.     It  opens  from  th«  north- 
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west  near  where  the  Carson  river  turns  rather  abruptly 
to  the  southwest.      At  the    distance   of  about  four 
miles  from  its  mouth  it  forks,  the  middle  branch  of 
three  being  called  American  Flat  ravine.     Near  the 
head  of  this  ravine  is  a  mound,  which  in  1858  acquired 
the  name  of  Qold  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gold 
ca&on.     This  hill  is  a  mile  or  more  from  Mount  Da- 
vidson.    Coming  from  the  north  side  of  the  mountain 
is  another  large  ravine,  whose  head  is  within  a  mile 
of  the  head  of  Gold  caiion,  whose  mouth  is  on  the 
Carson  river,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Gold  canon, 
and  which  was  known  as  Six-mile  caiion.     It  had  no 
settlement  at  this  period,  but  at  the  mouth  of  Gold 
cafkon  was  the  little  town  of  Dayton,  then  known  as 
Chinatown,  from  the  presence  there  of  a  camp  of 
Chinese  employed  in  digging  the  canal  before  men- 
tioned,  for  which    Reese   obtained  a  franchise,   and 
which  was  finished  by  Rose.     The  white  inhabitants 
called  the  place  Mineral  rapids,  and  it  never  received 
its  final  christening  until  November  3,  1861,  when  in 
a  public  meeting  this  important  matter  was  decided.* 
About  four  miles  up  the  cafion  was  another  camp, 
known  as  Johntown.     Neither  of  these  places  had  a 
dozen  houses  of  any  kind,  the  migratory  habits  of 
the  miners  and  the  scarcity  of  timber,  with  the  entire 
absence  of  lumber  in  that  part  of  the  valley,  causing 
them  to  live  in  tents,  which  at  the  end  of  the  season 
were  easily  removed.     Nor  were  there  ever   more 
than  150  or  200  miners  in  Gold  cafLon  at  one  time 
before  1859. 

That  mysterious  something  which  is  called  fate  by 
pagan,  and  providence  by  Christians,  and  which  like 

Wrighl^a  Big  Sonarua,  28-9.  WiUiam  Wright,  whose  nom  de  plume  as  a 
popular  writer  on  Nevada  journals  was  Dan  De  Quille,  was  reporter  on  the  Vir- 
icinia  City  Territorial  Enterpriw  for  16  years,  and  had  the  Lest  facilities  for 
ftoqniring  historical  facts.  His  book  is  made  popular  by  the  introduction  of 
ficetious  anecdotes,  and  a  style  of  raillery  much  in  vogue  in  writing  of  min- 
ing affairs,  with  no  better  reason  than  that  in  early  times  one  or  two  humor- 
ous journalists  set  the  fashion,  which  few  have  been  able  to  follow  with 
timilar  success.  Wright's  book  is,  however,  a  storehouse  of  information, 
generally  correct,  on  current  events  connected  with  the  mining  history  of 
Nerada,  which  gives  it  a  permanent  value  among  my  authorities. 
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love  and  justice  should  be  painted  with  bandaged 
eyes,  with  one  extended  hand  holding  a  crown,  and 
the  other  the  emblematic  cap-and-bells,  that  whoever 
passed  under  the  one  or  the  other  should  be  its  pos* 
sible  recipient,  held  now  suspended  above  the  mini 
camp  of  Johntown  the  fateful  wreath.  How  it  fe 
where  the  cap-and-bells  would  have  been  more  fitting 
let  me  here  relate. 

As  early  as  1849  two  brothers,  E.  Allen  Grosch 
and  Hosea  B.  Grosch  of  Heading,  Pennsylvania,  sons 
of  a  universalist  preacher,  educated  and  serious- 
minded  young  men,  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  via 
Tampico  and  Mazatlan,  and  engaged  in  mining  in  El 
Dorado  county,  California.  In  1851,  hearing  of  the 
Gold  cafion  placers,  they  paid  them  a  visit,  returning 
the  same  season  to  California.  In  1853  they  made 
another  and  longer  visit,  prospecting  in  Carson,  Lake, 
and  Washoe  valleys.  Gold  canon,  and  in  some  of  the 
adjacent  mountains.  In  Gold  cafion  they  found  what 
they  called  "carbonate  of  silver,"  which  they  described 
as  a  "dark  gray  mass,  tarnished  probably  by  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  water.  It  resembles  thin  sheet-lead 
broken  very  fine,  and  lead  the  miners  supposed  it  to 
be.  The  ore  we  found  at  the  forks  of  the  cafion ;  a 
large  qUartz  vein — at  least,  bowlders  from  a  vein  close 
by  here — shows  itself. . .  Other  ore  of  silver  we  have 
found  in  the  cafion,  and  a  rock  called  black  rock,  very 
abundant,  we  think  contains  silver."* 

In  1857  the  Grosch  brothers  were  living  in  a  stone 
cabin  in  American  Flat  ravine.  In  their  later  corre- 
spondence with  their  father  they  mentioned  a  mine 
which  had  been  named  the  Frank,  after  a  Mexican 
called  Old  Frank,  an  experienced  miner,  who  corrob- 
orated their  impressions  concerning  the  nature  of 
their  discoveries.  They  spoke  also  of  **  our  monster 
vein,"  and  of  a  "  smaller  but  richer  vein,"  and  "  suits 
of  veins  crossing  the  cafion  at  two  other  points. 


» ft 


^Letter  to  A.  6.  Grosch,  the  father,  in  1853. 

^Thi«  descriptioa  should  fix  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  great  aflror 
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But  the  development  of  silver  mines  requires  capital, 
in  order  to  obtain  which  a  company  was  formed  in  the 
east  of  the  friends  of  the  young  men,  called  the  Utah 
Enterprise  company,  and  another  partly  in  El  Dorado 
county,  California,  and  partly  in  Carson  valley.  There 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  money  in  either,  for  in 
the  autumn  of  1857  they  were  waiting  for  a  partner 
named  Brown,  who  kept  the  mail  station  at  Gravelly 
ford  on  the  Humboldt,  to  close  his  season's  operations 
and  bring  his  profits  to  be  applied  to  opening  what 
they  called  the  Pioneer  claim. 

While  they  waited,  they  heard  of  the  murder  of 
Brown,  by  which,  and  the  loss  of  the  expected  aid, 
they  were  much  cast  down.  About  the  same  time 
Hosea  struck  a  pick  into  his  foot,  from  which  blood- 
poisonuig  resulted,  and  he  died  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber. A  friend  had,  however,  in  the  meantime,  offered 
pecuniary  aid  ;*  and  Allen,  having  to  go  to  California 
on  business,  started  about  the  middle  of  November, 
with  one  other  person,  to  cross  the  mountains.^  They 
were  caught  in  a  terrible  snow-storm,  compelled  to 
kill  and  eat  their  pack-mule,  and  to  abandon  their 
haggage  and  specimens,  while  they  wandered  about 
in  the  trackless  waste  of  snow  for  eleven  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  reached  the  camp  of  a  Mexi- 
can miner  on  the  west  side,  with  their  legs  frozen  to 
and  above  the  knees.  Grosch  would  not  submit  to 
amputation,  and  died  December  19,  1857. 

It  was  said  that  when  Allen  Grosch  left  for  Cali- 
fornia, he  placed  his  cabin  in  charge  of  Henry  T.  P. 

lode  with  the  Grosch  brothers,  as  it  crosses  the  heads  of  both  cafions.  Wrighft 
Bvj  Bonanza,  31.  Two  of  their  claims  were  near  the  forks  of  the  caflon,  as 
described  in  their  letters.  See  account  of  Comstock  lode,  in  Mininy  Review 
and  Stock  Lfdfjer,  1878,  149-61;  Xev.  Sfn.  Jour.,  1866,  app.  no.  7,  19. 

*This  was  Mrs  Ellis,  afterward  Mrs  Dittenreider,  who  was  so  much  im- 
pres^d  by  the  faith  of  the  Grosches  in  the  value  of  their  discoveries  that 
she  offered  to  sell  some  property  in  California  and  furnish  them  $1,500.  Mrs 
Dittenreider  states  that  she  saw  the  brothers  at  their  cabin,  and  that  Allen 
took  her  to  some  elevated  ground,  and  pointing  to  Mount  Davidson,  said  that 
the  Pioneer  claim  was  '  down  at  the  base  of  that  point. ' 

■  This  person  was  R.  M.  Bucke,  since  superintendent  of  the  Dominion 
insane  asylum,  at  London,  Canada. 
Hist.  Nsv.   7 
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Comstock,*  a  miner  in  Gold  cafion,  who  also  lived, 
about  Johntown,  and  had  been  in  western  Utah  since 
1856.  How  much  or  how  little  Comstock  knew  of 
the  plans  of  the  Grosch  brothers  previous  to  coming 
into  the  possession  of  their  books  and  papers  through 
the  death  of  Allen  Grosch  is  uncertain  ;  but  probably 
he  had  never  been  admitted  to  their  confidence  fur- 
ther than  to  engage  his  services,  and  to  explain  to 
him  what  the  consideration  would  be,*  with  assurances 
of  the  prospective  value  of  their  mining  claims.  The 
total  disappearance  of  their  books  and  papers,  with 
all  the  evidences  of  their  company  and  individual 
rights,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  Com- 
stock as  the  person  in  charge.  Whatever  knowledge 
he  had  he  kept  to  himself,  and  with  equal  care  re- 
moved the  traces  of  their  claims,**  which  might  lead 

'William  Jennings,  in  hi«  Carson  VcUley,  MS.,  3,  states  that  Comstock 
came  into  the  valley  m  1856,  driving  a  flock  of  sheep,  but  that  '  the  Indians 

fot  most  of  the  sheep.'  Comstock  says  of  himself  that  his  name  was  Henry 
'homas  Paige  Comstock,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Noah  Comstock  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  was  bom  in  Canada  in  1820.  He  declared  that  he  had  been 
in  the  wilderness  from  childhood  huntins;  and  trapping,  except  when  he  was 
serving  in  tlie  Black  Hawk,  Patriot,  and  Mexican  wars.  His  mind  was  ill 
balanced,  or  if  not  so  naturally,  he  had  suffered  so  many  shocks  of  fortune 
that  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  but  the  record  of  a  feeble  struggle  against 
advancing  dementia.  After  leaving  Nevada,  which  he  did  in  1862  to  go  to 
the  eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho  mines,  he  wandered  about  in  those  countries 
for  several  years,  and  constructed  a  road  from  Auburn  to  Baker  City,  Oregon, 
before  going  to  Boise,  and  Anally  going  to  Montana.  He  accompanied  the 
Bighorn  expedition  in  1870,  and  on  his  return,  September  27th,  when  near 
Bozeman,  committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself  in  the  head  with  his  revolver. 
WriM^  Bi]  Bonajizi,  82-7;  Silver  CUy  Nevada  Times,  Aug.  27,  1879;  Eureka 
Sentinel,  July  14,  1875;  Gold  Hill  Neios,  Aug.  30,  1875. 

•A  writer  in  the  Sac.  Union  of  Aug.  17,  1863,  signing  himself  "•♦♦♦j'* 
but  speaking  as  one  who  knows,  says  that  Allen  Grosch  made  a  written  con- 
tract  with  Comstock  to  go  into  his  cabin  and  take  charge  of  the  *  HiU '  claim 
during  his  absence  for  tlie  winter,  for  which  service  he  was  to  receive  a 
fourth  interest  in  that  claim;  said  claim  being  recorded  with  a  diagram  and 
marked  by  posts,  the  claim  coverinjc^  3,750  feet  north  of  the  ledge  where  the 
first  notice  was  posted,  and  extending  beyond  the  ravine  on  the  north  side 
of  Virginia  City.  This,  if  true,  would  fix  the  locality  and  the  value  of  the 
Grosch  mines. 

io\Vricht  says  that  he  saw  the  old  furnaces  of  the  Grosch  brothers 
nnearthed  in  1860,  they  having  been  covered  up  with  a  foot  of  mud  and  sand 
from  Gold  cafion.  They  were  2  in  number,  only  2  or  3  feet  in  length,  a  foot 
in  height,  and  1  ^  feet  in  width.  One  had  l>een  used  as  a  smelter,  and  the 
other  as  a  cupel  furnace.  Tlie  remains  of  melting-pots  and  fragments  of 
cupels  were  found  in  and  about  the  furnaces;  also  alarge  piece  of  argentifer- 
ous galena,  which  had  doubtless  1)een  procured  a  short  distance  west  of 
Silver  City.     After  the  discovery  of  the  furnaces  there  was  much  search  by 
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to  identification  by  either  of  the  companies,  or  by  the 
lieirs  of  the  Grosch  brothers.  For  more  than  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Allen  Grosch,  Comstock  remained 
in  Gold  canon,  keeping  a  silent  watch  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  and  ready  to  profit  by  it.  At  the 
last  it  came,  as  he  expected." 

Returning  to  the  history  of  mining  for  gold  by  the 

residents  of  Johntown:  during  the  summer  of  1857 

SL   number  of  men    from  Gold  canon,  prospecting  in 

Six -mile  canon,  discovered  a  new  field  about  a  mile 

t>elow   the  ground  now    occupied  by  Virginia  City. 

The  gold  was  not  found  in  auriferous  sand  and  gravel, 

l3Ut  in  blue  claj'^  so  tough  that  it  had  to  be  dissolved 

±^y  free  the  metal.     From  $5  to  $13.50,  the  value  of 

^tn  ounce,  was  a  day's  wages,  and  in  1858   the  same 

miners  returned  to  these  diggings,  puzzled  to  under- 

ist&nd  their  peculiar  features,  but  satisfied  with  the 

j^ay.      With  them  came  a  few  others,  who  were  forced 

-to  take  claims  higher  up  the  canon. 

Among  the  newer  comers  was  James  Fennimore,  an 
intemperate  Virginian,  without  either  brains  or  educa- 
-tion,  who  for  some  breach  of  lawful  etiquette  com- 
mitted elsewhere,  had  found  it  convenient  to  remove 
-to    Carson  valley  in   1851,"  where  he  had  remained 
ever  since,  digging  his  season's  wages  out  of  the  earth 
to  pour  it  down  his  throat  in  bad  whiskey  during  his 
leisure  months.     When  he  first  came  to  Carson  valley 
lie  called  himself  James  Finney,  until  outgrowing  his 
apprehensions,  he  acknowledged  his  true  name  to  be 
T'ennimore.     But  although  so  well  supplied  with  ap- 
pellations,^ he  was  dubbed  by  the  miners  Old  Virginia, 

zninen  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  mine  they  had  been  prospecting,  but  it 
-^pras  not  found.  Big  Bonanza,  34. 

'^  Wright  relates  that  Comstock  obtained  the  sobriouet  of  Old  Pancake 
among  the  miners,  because  he  could  not  take  time  to  make  bread.  *  Even  as, 
'^prith  spoon  in  hand,  he  stirred  up  his  pancake  batter,  it  is  said  that  he  kept 
one  eye  on  the  top  of  some  distant  peak,  and  was  lost  in  speculations  m 
regard  to  the  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  that  might  rest  somewhere  beneath 
its  rocky  crest.'  Big  Bonanzn,  41. 

^  It  is  said  that  Fennimore  came  to  Carson  valley  with  Reese's  company 
in  1851  as  a  teamster.   Thompson  tb  West's  Hhit.  Nev.,  31. 

u  He  ifl  often  called  Mr  Berry.  See  Territorial  Enierpriae,  Sept.  24,  1859; 
8.  F,  AUa,  Sept  28,  1859. 
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a  sobriquet  significant  of  his  characteristics  rather 
than  of  his  years,  which  really  were  not  yet  in  the 
decline  of  life.  In  company  with  Fennimore  were 
Peter  O'Riley,  Patrick  McLaughlin,  Joseph  Kirby, 
and  Nicholas  Ambrose,  the  latter  not  a  miner,  but  a 
restaurateur.  They  worked  contentedly  in  their  new 
claims  through  the  summerof  1858,  returning  to  John- 
town  to  winter.  But  in  January  1859,  during  some 
warm  weather,  which  melted  the  snow,  and  gave  plenty 
of  water,  prospecting  in  Gold  canon  was  resumed  by 
the  residents  of  Johntown,  and  among  others,  by 
James  Fennimore,  John  Bishop,  and  H.  T.  P.  Com- 
stock. 

On  the  29th,  after  further  examination  of  the  mound 
at  the  head  of  the  cafion,  aud  finding  the  prospects 
rich,  though  the  gold  was  very  fine,  Comstock,  Fenni- 
more, Bishop,  and  others  staked  off  claims,  and  called 
the  place  Gold  Hill.  In  connection  with  their  claims, 
Fennimore  discovered  and  claimed  a  spring  of  water, 
which  could  be  brought  to  their  ground.  Several  log 
houses  were  soon  erected  at  Gold  Hill,  which  became 
the  centre  of  the  mineral  region,  the  miners  in  Six- 
mile  canon,  who  had  worked  to  within  a  mile  or  two 
on  the  north  side,  making  it  their  headquarters. 

Although  the  gravel  in  which  the  Gold  canon 
miners  were  now  working  was  evidently  decomposed 
quartz,  and  almost  black  in  color,  no  one  appears  to 
have  guessed  the  secret  of  it  at  this  period."  The 
miners  also  in  Six-mile  canon  continued  to  work  their 
claims,  which,  as  they  advanced  toward  the  head,  be- 
came darker  in  color.  Early  in  June,  being  short  of 
water,  they  excavated  a  small  reservoir  a  short  dis- 
tance above  their  claims,  in  which  to  collect  it  from  a 

**  James  Thompson,  a  Norwegian,  who  carried  the  mail  from  Carson  val- 
ley to  California  on  snow-shoes,  used  to  bring  specimens  to  Frank  Stewart, 
geologist,  connected  with  the  Placerville  Observer,  Among  others,  in  the 
winter  of  1857-8  he  brought  to  Stewart  a  small  package  of  black-looking 
rock,  rich  in  ^old,  which  lie  said  came  from  Gold  cafion,  and  the  mmers 
desired  to  be  mformed  of  its  nature  Stewart  called  it  black  sulphuret  of 
silver,  containing  gold.  Virijinki  Enterprise  in  SiocHon  Imlepcwlent,  June  10, 
1875.  The  writer  is  evidently  more  than  a  year  too  early  in  his  date,  unless 
the  package  came  from  Comstock,  and  was  found  in  Grosch  a  cabin. 
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rivulet  for  the  use  of  their  rockers.     On  the  10th,  at 
a  depth  of  four  feet,  they  came  to  a  stratum  of  strange- 
looking  earth,  the  nature  of  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand.     It  is  upon  record,  however,  that  Comstock, 
who  appears  to  have  been  extremely  watchful  of  the 
moveiueuts  of  prospectors,  immediately  appeared  upon 
the  spot,  with  the  remark,  "You  have  struck  it,  boys,'"* 
the  }>ersons  addressed  being  McLaughlin  and  0*lliley. 
At    the  same  time  he  made  known  that  the  spring 
froui   which   they    were   conducting   the  water  was 
elaiined  by  himself,  Emanuel  Penrod,  andFennimore 
(Old  Virginia),  the  latter  owning  but  one  share.     As 
JVIcLaughlin  and  O'Riley  tested  their  discovery,  and 
tound  it  as  rich  as  it  was  queer,  Comstock  further  in- 
formed them  that  the  ground  they  were  on  belonged 
"t;o    some   persons  then    absent ;  namely,   Fennimore, 
Joseph  Kirby,  James  White,  and  William  Hart,  and 
-^hereupon  proposed  an  arrangement  by  which  these 
-persons  were  to  be  bought  off,  and  himself  admitted 
t>o  a  firm  consisting  of  Penrod,  Comstock,  McLaughlin, 
aind  O'Riley.*'     As  the  claim  was  evidently  a  valuable 
one,    and  as  it  could  not  be  worked  without  water, 
AW^hich    Comstock    controlled,    the    proposition    was 
agreed  to.     Penrod  was  employed  to  obtain  a  bill  of 
sale  of  the  claimants,  only  three  of  whom  could  be 
found.     To  these  he  paid  $50  for  their  rights,  and 
Comstock  negotiated   the   purchase   of  Fennimore's 
interest  in  the   spring   for  an  old  blind  horse.     But 
-there  yet  remained  one  of  the  original  claim-owners, 
"^ho  was  not  satisfied,  and  Joseph  D.  Winters  seeing 
^hat  it  was  yielding  $300  a  day  to  the  rocker,  made 
liaste  to  find  the  missing  share-owner,  and  secure   his 
xight,  without  informing  him  of  its  value      To  avoid 

^  This  exclamation  has  been  taken  as  proof  that  Comstock  knew  of  this 

cieposit,  or  at  least  that  he  recognized  its  value  from  knowledge  obtained 

^rom  the  contents  of  the  Grosch  cabin,  such  knowledge  not  being  possessed 

\>y  the  other  miners.     If  this  were  true,  he  acted  with  consummate  tact 

'febrouffhout  the  whole  subsequent  proceedings. 

*•  Book  of  Deeds  n/  the  W  kite,  and  Mwyhy  Orotind,  by  George  Wells,  MS., 
12  In  this  document  it  is  stated  that  Hhey  aho  busieil  themselves  that  day 
to  secure  the  surface  claims  previously  l(»catc  1. '  Thi  \  manuscript  is  a  history 
€ii  the  Great  Bonanza,  from  evidence  found  in  searching  for  title. 
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litigation.  Winters  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  afler 
the  lode  was  discovered  upon  which  the  fame  of  the 
state  of  Nevada  was  so  soon  to  be  built. 

For  only  about  one  week  did  the  claim  continue  to 
pay  in  the  rich  decomposed  ore,  of  which  the  miners 
were  ignorantly  throwing  away  the  greater  part  of 
the  value,"  when  the  miners  came,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  to  a  solid  ledge  four  feet  in  width,  which  Pen- 
rod  declared  to  be  a  quartz  vein,  but  which  Comstock 
at  first  denied,  and  finally  admitted,  the  other  two 
partners  still  assenting  and  objecting  to  "  locating  "  as 
such.  Penrod  and  Comstock,  however,  prevailed, 
giving  notice  of  their  claims,  which  included  1,500  feet 
on  the  ledge — 300  for  each  man  in  the  company,  and 
300  additional  for  the  discoverer,  according  to  the 
mining  laws  in  California."  Comstock  claimed  100 
feet  to  be  segregated  to  himself  and  Penrod,  where- 
ever  he  should  chose  in  the  company's  claim,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  services  in  securing  0*Riley's  and 
McLaughlin's  claims  to  them  by  including  them  in 
the  location.  This  segregated  claim  became  the 
famous  Mexican,  from  which  millions  of  dollars  were 
taken.  By  these  methods,  without  ever  having  dis- 
covered anything,  and  always  claiming  everything, 
by  much  loud  talking  and  a  display  of  stolen  knowl- 
edge— fot*  the  hints  obtained  from  the  papers  of 
the  Grosch  brothers,  never  before  well  understood, 
now  enabled  him  to  discourse  with  a  show  of 
learning — Comstock  caused  people  to  talk  about  the 
Comstock  lode.  Many  located  claims  upon  it.  The 
ore  was  sent  to  California  to  be  assayed,  and  with 
the  astonishing  returns  came  hordes  of  new  adven- 

*^  Assays  from  the  top  of  this  mine  (the  Ophir)  yielded  $1,595  in  gold  and 
$4,791  silver.  S.  F.  Attn,  Nov.  16,  1859;  N,  Pac.  Rfview,  i.  149-51;  Blahea 
Beview,  in  Min.  Mori.,  1860,  221-5. 

^^HUtelVs  Iland-Book  of  Mimwj,  184.  In  WelCa  Book  of  Deeds,  MS.,  it 
is  said  that  the  public  meeting  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter  was  called 
by  Comstock  and  associates  the  day  after  their  discovery,  and  before  it  was 
made  known,  in  order  to  induce  the  miners  to  pass  laws  and  regulations 
which  would  enable  them  to  hold  quartz  claims.  Ihis  is  an  error,  as  it  was 
not  known  to  be  a  quartz  claim  until  about  the  17th,  and  the  meeting  was 
held  on  the  11th. 
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turers,  who  quickly  converted  the  quiet  haunts  of 
western  Utah  into  roaring  mining  camps.  Such  is 
fame." 

Penrod,  Comstock,  &  Co.,  this  being  the  name  of 

the  firm  in  Book  A  of  the  mming  records  of  Virginia 

City,  called  their  mine  the  Ophir,  and  it  was  the  first 

claim  recorded  on  this  lode,    but  it  was  not  the  first 

recorded  in  western  Utah.     On  the  22d  of  February 

-Fennimore  located  a  claim  on  a  large  vein  lying  west 

<3f  the  Comstock,  which  came  to  be  called  the  Virginia 

lead,  after  the  nickname  of  the  claimant. 

Among  the  "notices"  recorded  at  Virginia  City 
.Sipj>ears  one  of  a  location  made  May  12,  1859,  by  A. 
C^uny,  J.  E.  Clark,  H.  F.  Clark,  and  C.  W.  Curry, 
"but  on  what  vein  is  not  stated,  though  it  could  not 
liave  been  the  Comstock  at  that  date." 

Other  mines,  both  placer  and  quartz,  had  been  dis- 
<2overed  in  different  parts  of  what  is  now  Nevada, 
previous  to  any  locations  in  Carson  valley.  As  early 
^tA  1849  an  immis^rant  named  Hardin,  while  hunting 
"%vith  two  other  men,  discovered  silver  in  the  Black 
lEiock  range,  in  the  Humboldt  country,  one  and  a 
lialf  miles  from  Hardinville.'*     In  1857  quartz  mines 

*•  There  are  many  who  speak  of  Old  Virginia  as  the  discoverer  of  the 

<?oinsiock,  but  without  shadow  of  truth.     It  appears  probable  that  his  claim 

^>n  another  large  lead,  above  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  belief.     It  was  at 

one  time  thonsht  by  some  to  be  the  mother  lode  of  the  range,  as  the  Com- 

stock  appeared  to  dip  toward  it     The  purchasers  of  Fennimore's  claim  began 

.m  suit  against  the  Ouhir  company,  asserting  that  they  were  on  the  lead  located 

\>y    Fennimore.     The  Ophir  company  finally  paid  $60,000  to  quiet  title. 

WrujhCt  Big  Bonanza,  5S-4.     This  was  probably  the  *  monster  vein  '  of  the 

<Trosch  brothers.     Accounts,  varying  according  to  recollection  or  prejudice, 

.dkbound  of  the  discovery  of  silver  in  r^evada.     Instance  Harper's  May.,  June, 

1877,  72;  Broume's  Min,  Resourcfs,  27-36,  87-8;  Knox's  Underground,  94-101. 

Mining  Rev.,  1876,  11-12;  Sec,  InL  Rept,  i.  261-6,  44th  cong.  1st  sess.;  Nev. 

JSen.  Jomr.,   1866,  app.   7,    19-20;  Reese's  Mormon  Station,   MS.,   3;  Jennings* 

Varmm  Valley,  MS.,  3-4;  Clark's  Statement,  MS.,  12;  Min.  Mag.,  1860,  i.  36; 

Barbers  Western  States,  490;  Oazlays  Pac  MontfUy,  34-40;    Western  Monthly, 

236-41;  Boia6  News,  March  5,  1864. 

*  Leaves  from  an  old  Book  of  Comstock  I/ocations,  in  Virginia  City  Evening 
Chronicle^  Aug.  30,  1878;  Gold  Hill  Eve.  News,  Apr.  10,  1880.  This  eariy 
record  shows  evidences  of  altered  dates  in  more  than  this  instance. 

'^  Hardin  brought  specimens  to  Cal. ;  but  the  Indians  being  troublesome, 
nothing  could  be  done  until  1858,  when  he  revisited  that  region  with  Albert 
K  Jamison  and  others.  They  failed  to  find  the  spot,  and  on  the  following 
year  he  repeated  the  search  with  like  result.  In  1860  several  hundred  pros- 
pectorg  were  looking  for  the  lo«t  mine,  but  their  search  was  interrupted  bj 
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were  discovered  in  the  Reese  river  country,  eighteen 
miles  from  Kingston  springs,  on  the  ;'oad  to  Salt 
Lake.  A  San  Francisco  company  purchased  the 
Armagosa  mine,  and  sending  out  an  expensive  mill, 
soon  sunk  themselves  in  debt.  The  mill  remained  for 
some  months  with  a  guard  of  a  few  men,  when  down 
upon  it  swooped  a  band  of  Piutes,  and  both  guard 
and  mill  were  destroyed,  which  ended  Reese  river 
mining  for  the  time. 

The  Potosf  silver  mines,  situated  eighteen  miles 
from  Las  Vegas,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
western  Utah,  were  discovered  by  the  Mormons 
about  the  time  the  Reese  river  mines  were  found. 
Believing  them  to  be  lead,  Brigham  Young  sent  a 
party  of  miners  to  work  in  them,  in  anticipation  of 
the  war  with  the  United  States  troops,  but  the 
product  proved  too  hard  for  bullets,  and  the  mines 
were  abandoned." 

About  the  same  time  the  silver  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict lying  at  the  head  of  Walker  river,  in  what  was 
later  Mono  county,  California,  but  which  was  then 
claimed  as  a  part  of  western  Utah,  were  beginning 
to  attract  attention,  and  in  1859  were  well  known. 
Rich  diggings  were  also  reported  in  the  Truckee  val- 
ley. But  the  principal  interest  centred  in  the  so- 
called  Washoe  mines,  another  misnomer,  not  so 
easily  accounted  for  as  the  first,  since  there  were  no 
mines  in  the  Washoe  valley,"  whose  name  was  applied 

Indian  hostilities.  Late  in  1 865,  however,  Jamison  discovered  rich  prospects, 
and  in  1866  Hardinville  was  settled.  S.  F.  AUny  March  1802,  aud  Sept.  6, 
1866.     Mining  in  Humboldt  county  became  profitable  about  1869. 

''-'Afterward  $20,000  was  expended  on  these  mines  by  Capt.  Allen,  who 
derived  no  benefit  from  it,  though  the  wealth  of  the  mine  was  unquestioned. 
Assays  made  by  the  *  camel '  boundary  line  expedition  showed  $35  per  ton  in 
silver.  The  want  of  railroad  transportation  was  the  chief  drawback.  See 
Sullimana  Bept  on  Potisi. 

**  *  The  name  of  Washoe  mines  has  l)een  derived  from  Washoe  valley, 
which  is  some  25  miles  distant  [actual  distance  12  miles],  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected  with  the  mines.'  B.  O.,  in  S.  F.  Bulletin^  Oct.  1 1,  1859.  In  the  Nevada 
(Cal.)  Democrat  is  the  following,  furnished  by  Foster,  expressman  l)etween 
Nevada  City  and  Carson  valley:  *  Collins  &  Co.,  immigrants,  locateil  a  ledge 
about  the  1  st  of  October,  4  miles  from  Washoe  lake,  which  assayed  $940  per 
ton  in  gold.  Subsetjuently  a  number  of  locations  were  made  in  the  valley, 
and  mining  districts  organised ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  account  for  the 
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to  the  system  of  mines  on  the  great  silver  lode,  and 
all  the  region  thereabout,  until  the  name  became  as 
widely  known  as  Coinstock's. 

The  discovery  of  diggings  yielding  several  hundred 
dollars  a  day  caused  from  the  first  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment, the  existence  of  a  valuable  lode  beneath  being 
to  most  persons  a  matter  of  doubt  and  of  secondary 
im[)ortance.     Locations  of  quartz  were  made,  because 
it  could  do  no  harm,  so  long  as  the  same  results  were 
obtained   on   the   surface.     Miners   from    California 
ii«istened  over  the  mountains  to  secure  claims.     Soon 
'fche  whole  country  was  covered  with  prospectors.     By 
"the  time  the  ore  had  been  further  assayed  by  com- 
j^etent  mineralogists,  and  pronounced  to  be  richer  in 
silver  than  in  gold,  all  the  ground  on  the  Corastock 
tiad  been  taken  up  for  the  gold  known  to  be  present. 
The  Ophir  company  proceeded  at  once  to  make  a 
joractical  test,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  so,  ad- 
xiiitted  a  sixth  partner,  J.  A.  Osburn,  who  with  J.  D. 
"Winters  agreed  to  construct  two  arastras  worth   $75 
^ach,  and  furnish  the  horses  or  mules  to  propel  them, 
the    proceeds  of  the  mine  on  working  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  six  owners,  any   member  of  the 
oompany  to  have  the  preference  should  one  or  more 
desire  to  sell.     In  a  few  months  not  one  of  the  orig- 
inal owners  of  this  pioneer  bonanza  "  firm  owned  any- 
thing on  the  Comstock,  while  more  than  a  hundred 
others  had  claims  there." 

Among  the  first,  if  not  quite  the  first  Californians 
i>o  arrive  at  the  new  mines  were  James  Walsh  and 

lesser  giving  its  name  to  the  greater.     In  some  of  the  earlier  Mormon  records 
£t  is  written  Wassaw. 

**  The  Spanish  word  bonanza,  signifying  prosperity,  fair  weather  at  sea, 
0ood  fortune  in  mining,  was  introduced  by  the  Mexicans,  and  here  applied 
-fee  the  large  finds. 

''^Browns  Min.  Renonrces,  88-9.     The  names  of  locators  up  to  Sept.  1, 

1859,  according  to  the  record,  are  as  follows:  Thomas  Winters,  James  Wehber, 

John  S.  Butler,  (J.  F.  Rogers,  John  Bishop,  M.  L.  Powell,  F  Leary,  W.  P. 

31orrison,  P.  T.  Heally,  H.  Johnson,  H.  B.  Camp,  A.  G.  Hamack,  A.  White, 

Jloseph  Curly,  W.  Henderson,  James  Finney,  John  Berry,  L.  C.   Savage,  A. 

O.  Savage,  W.  Sturtevant,  C.  Cliaje,  R.  Crall,  B.  Ahernather,  L.  S.  Bowers, 

John  Murphy,  James  Lee.  Jamei  l>uc!ianan,  Al>e  Fiehl,  A.  Cower,  Ephraim 

G.  Scott,  W.  W.  Capen,  F.  McNeil,  Gee  rge  C.  Roseubakcr,  John  Carter,  A. 
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Joseph  Wood  worth  of  Grass  Valley.  Walsh  hajL 
procured  an  assay  of  a  piece  of  the  ore  from  the 
Ophir  early  in  July,  and  immediately  started  with 
Woodworth  to  inspect  it.  The  result  of  the  exam- 
ination was  that  on  the  1 2th  of  August  Walsh  pffered 
and  Comstock  accepted  $11,000  for  his  one-sixth  in- 
terest in  the  Ophir  mine,  which  was  exclusive  of  the 
100  feet  owned  by  Penrod  and  Comstock  in  the  midst 
of  the  claim."*  The  transfer  from  Comstock  conveyed 
also  **one  undivided  half  of  200  feet  of  mining  ground 
being  worked  by  the  California  company  at  the  pres- 
ent time  under  an  agreement  made  with  me,"  besides 
certain  claims  in  Six-mile  canon  known  as  the  Cald- 
well claims,  one  half  of  the  spring  before  mentioned," 
and  "  also  my  recorded  title  to  a  ranch,  on  which  the 
aforesaid  village  of  Ophir  is  located."  "  In  Septem- 
ber McLaughlin  sold  his  interest  in  the  company's 

Bell,  S.  P.  Randall,  M.  Guinness,  S.  Stosle,  G.  A.  McBride,  J.  McConne]], 
T.  A.  Reid,  L.  S.  Pickering,  H.  Hacon,  E.  T.  Martin,  A.  R.  Jenkins,  S.  S. 
Penry,  J.  8.  Crenshaw,  Charles  Whitehead,  David  Ebaugh,  £llen  Cowan, 
Benjamin  Cahoon,  J.  E.  Squire,  Edwin  C.  Morse,  M.  Benham,  N.  Pearman, 
W.  Ross,  D.  R.  Loyd,  Hiram  Eckert,  P.  C.  Van  Horn,  Alexander  Gilmore, 
John  Lowe,  Joseph  H.  Gardiner,  A.  B.  Cole,  Robert  Johnson.  S.  M.  Beard, 
William  Justice,  I.  W.  Hastings,  G.  W.  Heperly,  A.  D.  Allen,  William 
Pratt,  John  Havens,  A.  Thornton,  John  Correr,  W.  B.  Boyden,  A.  Lovewell, 
E.  Scott,  Melville  Atwood,  A.  Delano,  AV.  K.  Spencer,  A.  H.  Walsh,  Richard 
Tibbals,  Joseph  Woodworth,  A.  K  Head,  W.  P.  Morrison,  M.  S.  Powers, 
W.  W.  Caperton,  Joseph  Webb,  A.  Richard,  K  WUkins,  W.  Gill,  I.  1.  Col- 
lin, G.  Wilson,  Nicholas  Mellon,  D.  H.  Rule,  Fred  Miller,  G.  W.  Aurgin, 
Edward  Connor,  T.  J.  Atchison,  H.  Jacobs,  D.  F.  McNeil,  E.  Belcher,  John 
Blackburn,  Geo.  Stead,  Thomas  Stead,  Arthur  K  McHugh,  John  Braclim, 
S.  P.  Lord,  John  Vignot,  Stephen  W^ood,  John  Black,  D.  E.  Rice,  J.  W. 
Rice,  I.  W.  Rice,  I.  (ireen,  L.  Green,  Ed  R.  Bucklin,  T.  P.  Mallone,  Nelson 
Brobrant,  Michael  Daley,  Michael  Cloona,  G.  S.  Fisher,  G.  H.  Ingersoll,  G. 
Kenny,  E.  Payne,  F.  Eaton,  J  ohn  Becker,  M.  B.  Thompson,  D.  S.  Blanding, 
Cook,  G.  A.  Whitney,  J.  Spitzer,  James  Corey,  William  Vaughn.  The  list 
is  not  complete,  owing  to  the  wear  to  which  the  book  of  record  has  been 
subjected,  having  rendered  some  names  undecipherable. 

a«  In  October  \Valsh  and  Woodworth  shipped  12,000  pounds  of  ore,  and 
the  Central  Mining  Company  3, OOOpounds.  About  150  persons  arrived  from 
Downieville  during  the  last  week  of  the  month.  S.  F.  AUa,  Oct.  31,  1859. 

^  In  the  contract  it  is  said  that  the  three  owners  of  the  mine  were  only 
entitled  to  use  the  water  so  long  as  they  continue  to  own  in  the  mine. 
Wright*8  Big  Bonanza,  73. 

=**  Whether  this  claim  of  Comstock's  to  160  acres  of  land  on  which  Vir- 
ginia City  was  erected,  with  the  water  supply,  was  bona  fide  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  a  communication  written  for  the  public  press  a  short  time  i>ef ore 
bis  death,  and  when  his  mind  wandered,  he  asserted  that  he  used  to  raise  all 
bis  potatoes  and  vegetables  on  it,  hiring  Indians  to  do  the  work.  In  the  same 
letter  to  the  public  no  states  that  Riley  and  McLaughlin  were  working  far 
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mine  for  $3,500  ;  Osbum  sold  for  $7,000  ;  O'Riley, 
who  was  the  last  to  sell,  received  $40,000— all  being 
well  satisfied  with   the   prices  obtained.     California 
miners  knew  nothing  about  silver-mining,   expected 
their  claims  to  be  worked  out  in  a  few   months,  and 
were   pleased  to  part  with  them  for  a  few  thousand 
dollars.     In  November  Penrod  sold  his  share  in  the 
100  feet  segregated  to  Gabriel  Maldonado,  a  Mexi- 
can, for  $3,000."     He  had  already  sold  his  interest  in 
the    company   mine  for   $5,500  to  prevent  being,  in 
mining  phrase,  "  frozen  out,"  by  the  threatened  erec- 
tion of  a  costly  mill,  and  the  consequent  assessments. 
The  claim  in  which  Maldonado  had  purchased  a 
lialf-interest  was  called  the  Mexican.     John  H.  Atch- 
iison  also  obtained  a   share  equal  to  one-eighth  "  in 

liim  ^-hen  Ophir  was  discovered,  and  that  he  gave  the  other  meml^ers  of  the 
<?oinpany  their  claims;  also,  that  he  located  the  Savage  and  Gould  and  Curry, 
aa^d  o^prned  the  Hale  and  Norcross  and  the  principal  nartof  Gold  Hill,  giving 
olaima  to  Sandy  Bowers,  William  Knight,  and  Joe  I'lato.  He  entertained 
"^he  ide&  ci  bringing  suit  to  recover  all  these  properties,  of  which  he  imagined 
lA.iixi9elf  deprived.  That  he  did  set  up  a  claim  to  the  ground  on  which  Vir- 
spnijk  is  located  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  O'Ruey  and  McLaughlin, 
T>aaiii|^  his  right  upon  the  fact  of  having  paid  a  Mexican  something  for  the 
«prin|^  claim,  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  other  circumstances,  and  does  not 
«eem  to  have  been  disputed;  but  all  his  right  to  the  land  was  conveyed  to 
Wal<»h.  There  is  no  record  in  existence  showing  Comstock's  claim,  and  at 
Che  best  he  could  have  had  only  a  squatter  s  title. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  subsequent  histories  of  these  sports  of  for- 

-tane.      Comstock  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Carson  City.     He  had  married 

-t  'le  wife  of  a  Mormon  m  regular  orthodox  fashion  before  a  gentile  preacher  in 

Wa  shoe  valley.     But  she  ran  away  from  him,  a<»  she  had  Trom  her  first  hva- 

l>3tad;  and  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  bind  her  to  him  indissolubly,  he 

a.Uowed  her  to  go  her  way.     He  soon  failed  in  his  mercantile  venture,  and 

tiually  ended  his  life,    as  I  have  said,    in    Montana   by   suicide.     O'Riley 

received  a  considerable  fortune  for  his  interest,  and  erected  a  stone  hotel  in 

Virginia  City  with  a  portion  of  it.     He  then  indulged  in  stock-gambling,  and 

soon  was  forced  to  resort  to  pick  and  pan  for  a  living.     Like  most  illiterate 

persons  who  have  lost  money,  he  became  extremely  superstitious,  and  finally 

msaoe,  dying  in  a  private  asylum  at  Woodbridge,  Cal.,  al>out  1874.     Mc- 

liaaghlin  soon  spent  the  little  he  received,  and  in  1875  was  engaged  as  cook 

At  the  Green  mine  in  San  Bernardino  co.,  Cal.     Penrod  also  soon  became  a 

poor  man,  living  at  Elko,  Nev.     Osbum  went  east;  and  Winters  to  Cal., 

-where  he  was  no  better  off  than  the  others. 

'•Penrod  says  that  while  the  original  company  still  held  the  Ophir,  a 

-threat  was  made  to  change  the  mining  regulations,  and  reduce  the  \indth  of 

a  claim  to  200  feet.     Under  this  apprehension  the  company  each  selected  a 

man  to  whom  was  deeded  fifty  feet  off  the  north  end  of  Ophir,  thus  voluntarily 

limiting  their  ground  to  1,200  feet.     This  300  feet  was  afterward  called  the 

Atchison.     Some  of  the  ground  was  recovered  subsequently.     The  mining 

law  was  changed  in  the  Virginia  district  Septeinlwr  14,  1859,  the  first  article 

reading,  *AU  quartz  claims  hereafter  located  shall  be  200  feet  on  the  lead, 
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this  mine."  Buvins:  and  sellincr  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  four 
thousand  people  in  Carson  and  the  adjacent  small 
villages,  where  in  June  there  were  hardly  so  many 
hundreds.  A  town  sprang  up  about  the  Ophir  mine, 
which,  as  I  liave  just  shown,  was  first  called  after  the 
mine.  It  was  afterward  named  Silver  City  by  Com- 
stock,  but  by  a  drunken  whim  of  Fennimore  s  became, 
in  October,  Virginia  Town,  after  himself"  A  month 
later,  at  which  time  it  had  eight  stone  houses,  it  was 
proposed  to  call  the  place  Winnenmcca,  after  the 
Piute  chieftain  of  that  name ;  but  the  idea  being  un- 
popular, Virginia  City  was  finally  adopted. 

The  importance  of  tlie  new  town  was  at  once  per- 
ceived," and  it  was  spoken  of  with  respect  as  "the 
most  important  town  in  the  newly  discovered  dig- 
gings," even  at  this  time.  It  was  described  as  situ- 
ated in  a  *'  kind  of  mountain  amphitheatre  leading 
down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  into 
Carson  valley,"  distant  fifteen  miles  from  Carson 
City,  six  from*  Steamboat  springs,  and  162  from  Sac- 
ramento. A  hundred  miners  were  at  work,  and 
quartz  was  being  broken  in  fifteen  arrastras.  There 
was  no  hotel,  and  only  one  restaurant,  where  half  a 
dozen  persons  at  a  time  could  be  supplied  with  poor 
meals  at  seventy-five  cents.  Travellers  found  lodg- 
ings by  spreading  their  blankets  on  the  east  flank  of 

including  all  its  dips  and  angles.*  But  this  regulation  did  not  affect  titles 
already  acquired  to  300  feet.  HittelV^  Hand-Boch  of  Mifdng^  199. 

^^  It  was  from  this  part  of  the  original  ground  that  the  first  ore  was 
taken.    Virjinia  Union  in  Mvr.  Guzette.  ami  Price  Current^  Nov.  17,  1865. 

'-'  Wright,  in  his  Bi{f  Bmictnza,  28.  59,  84,  quotes  Comstock's  account: 
*  Old  Virginia  and  the  other  boys  got  on  a  drunk  one  night  there,  /ind  Old 
Virginia  fell  down  and  broke  his  bottle,  and  when  he  got  up  he  said  he  bap- 
tized that  ground — hence  Virginia  City.'  Fennimore,  who  is  much  paraded 
by  all  the  historians  of  Nevada,  without  any  discoverable  reason,  unless  a 
fondness  for  whiskey  may  be  accounted  a  tb'stinguished  as  well  as  distinguish- 
infij  trait,  was  killed  at  Dayton  in  July  1801,  being  thrown  from  his  horse 
while  intoxicated,  and  suffering  a  fracture  of  the  skull. 

''O.  H.  Pier.son  laid  off  the  to\»'n  in  lot-*  some  time  in  July.  Comstock 
offering  him  the  land  on  which  at  that  time  John  L.  Blackburn  and  one  other 
man  had  spread  their  tents;  but  Orm»<by  of  Carson  City,  for  whom  Pier^on 
had  l>een  a  clerk  in  1849  at  Sacramento,  offeretl  him  a  comer  lot  in  his  town, 
and  thither  he  went.  Carson  Tribune,  Aug.  1870. 
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Sun  peak,  or  Pleasant  hill,  as  it  was  not  infrequently 

called.     The  country  being  treeless  in  the  immediate 

vicinity,  and  the  one  or  two  saw-mills  at  a  considera- 

ble  distance,  lumber  was  worth   $50  per   1,000  feet, 

and  was  scarce  at  any  price,  being  more  valuable  for 

mining  purposes  than  for  houses.     These  facts  did  not 

deter  people  from  hurrying  to  the  new  diggings,  and 

during  the  severe  winter  which  followed  many  lived 

in  excavations  in  the  earth. 

At  Gold  Hill,  which  was  nature's  dump  of  tailings 
from  the  Comstock  lode,  was  less  excitement,  but 
equal  industry,  and  eight  or  ten  arrastras  were  grind- 
ing up  quartz  for  the  gold  it  contained,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  silver.  In  truth,  the  Californians  wished 
to  conceal  the  actual  value  of  the  ores  until  they  could 
buy  at  a  low  price.'*     A  few  mule-loads  were  sent  to 

**I  find  in  the  Virginia  City  Union  of  Oct.  14,  1863,  the  following  account 
of  the  Gold  Hill  mines  and  their  first  owners:  '  Late  in  the  fall  of  1858  [it 
was  really  in  January  1 859]  four  men,  named  James  Finney,  alias  Virginia, 
John  Bishop,  alias  Big  French  John,  Aleck  Henderson,  and  Jack  Yount,  were 
prospecting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  Gold  Hill  is  now  situated.  .  . 
As  they  were  passing  along  the  riage  immediately  east  of  the  cafion  in  which 
the  town  of  Gold  Hul  is  now  located,  Virginia  pointed  to  the  large  mound, 
now  kno\%ni  as  Gold  Hill,  and  remarked  to  his  comrades,  *  Bovs,  I  believe 
there  are  some  good  diggings  over  there.  In  a  few  days  we  will  go  over  and 
try  it.  *  They  returned^  .  .  .  and  in  a  few  days  went  to  the  mound  pointed 
out  by  Virginia,  as  agreed  upon.  .  .  .  Virginia  in  hunting  around  over  the 
mound,  discovered  a  hole  which  had  been  made  by  a  gopher.  From  this 
they  tock  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  carried  it  down  to  Crown 
Point  ravine.  .  .  .  All  there  immediaiely  thought  that  they  had  at  last 
found  the  long  looked  for  £1  Dorado,  .  .  .  and  the  bleak  mountains  which 
surrounded  them  echoed  and  reechoed  their  wild  shouts  of  delight.  They 
immediately  staked  out  4  claims  of  50  feet  each  ind  divided  them  among 
each  other,  giving  Virginia,  as  the  discover,  the  first  choice.  A  few  days 
afterward  5  other  men,  named  James  Rogers,  Joseph  Plato,  Sandy  Bowers, 
Henry  Comstock,  and  William  Knight,  who  had  oeen  prospecting  in  and 
about  Spanish  ravine,  came  down  to  the  newly  discovered  diggings  and 
staked  out  another  claim  of  50  feet,  being  10  feet  to  each. 

•  Of  the»e  4  discoverers,  not  one  owns  a  foot  of  ground  on  Gold  Hill,  and 
of  the  second  locators,  only  one  and  the  heirs  of  another  now  own  an  interest. 
Viri^nia  first  gave  John  Vignot.  alias  Little  French  John,  9  feet  in  consider- 
ation of  his  having  attended  him  durincj  a  spell  of  sickness.  This  9  feet  is 
now  incorporated  in  the  Logan  and  Holmes  claim.  He  then  sold  21  feet  to 
Dugan  &  Co.  for  |50  per  foot  Of  this,  lOJ  feet  now  compose  the  Coover  and 
Stevenson  claim,  and  lOi  feet  the  Lindauer  and  Hirschman  claim.  The  re- 
maininjr  20  feet  he  sold  to  L.  E.  and  J.  W.  Rice.  Of  this,  6J  feet  is  now  in- 
corporated in  the  Logan  and  Holmes  claim.  The  remaining  13§  feet  is  still 
known  as  the  Rice  claim.  John  Bishop  sold  his  claim  to  Logan  and  Holmes 
f«r  $!iO  per  foot.  Jack  Yonnt  sold  30  feet  to  J.  D.  Winters,  and  20  feet  to 
Henderson  and  Butler.  Aleck  Henderson  retained  an  interest  until  last 
year,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  W.  Henderson,  when  he  sold  ont  and 
returned  to  the  states. 
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California  to  be  tested,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  and 
the  owners  suspecting  something  unfair  in  the  returns, 
the  following  spring  put  up  a  quantity  of  ore  in  sacks, 
reserving  every  alternate  sack  for  assay  by  experienced 
Mexican  miners,  and  found  that  the  ore  tested  in 
California  yielded  but  about  half  as  much  as  that 
assayed  by  the  Mexicans."     A  San  Francisco  firm** 

'  Of  the  5  later  locators,  Rogers  sold  his  10  feet  to  "Mjra  Cowan  (now  Mn 
Sandy  Bowers)  for  $100  per  foot.  This,  with  the  10  feet  which  Sandy  Bowers 
owned,  and  still  retains,  form  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bowers  claim.  Com- 
stock  sold  to  one  Frink.  This  10  feet  is  now  known  as  the  Harold  k  Ca 
claim.  Knight's  interest  was  sold,  and  also  passed  to  Harold  &  Co.  These 
2  interest  are  now  incorporated  in  the  claim  of  the  Empire  Mill  and  Mining 
company.  Plato  died,  but  his  wife  inherited  and  still  owns  tlie  10  feet  which 
he  located.  Finney,  alias  Virginia,  Plato,  and  Rogers  are  now  dead,  the 
latter  having  committed  suicide  a  few  months  since.  Bishop  still  lives  about 
Virginia  .  .  .  Comstock,  immortalized  by  the  famous  leaa  in  this  district 
whioh  bears  his  name,  is  now  in  the  northern  mines.  Sandy  Bowers  and  wife 
rejide  in  Washoe  county.' 

^  The  process  of  testing  consisted  in  beating  the  rock  to  a  powder  in  a 
mortar,  or  grinding  it  fine  on  a  large  flat  stone  with  a  lesser  stone.  The 
pulverized  ore  was  placed  in  a  small  canoe-shaped  vessel,  made  of  a  split  ox- 
horn,  and  carefully  washed  out,  much  in  the  same  manner  in  which  auriferous 
gravel  was  worked  in  a  pan.  The  gold  would  \ye  found  lying  in  a  yellow 
streak  at  the  bottom  of  the  horn.  This  was  a  very  simple  process,  and  any 
miner  could  prospect  his  discovery  of  gold  rock  to  decide  whether  it  would 
pay  to  work  it  in  a  mill.  In  testing  for  silver,  acids  were  used.  The  quartz 
was  pulverized  as  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  lighter  matter  washed  out  in 
the  horn.  The  residuum  was  then  washed  from  the  horn  into  a  mattrass  (a 
flash  of  annealed  glass  with  a  narrow  neck  and  broad  bottom).  Nitric  acid 
wa3  then  poured  in  until  the  matter  to  be  tested  was  covered,  when  the  flask 
wa^i  suspended  over  a  lamp  and  evaporated  by  boiling  until  tlie  fumes  es- 
caping changed  from  red  to  white.  After  cooling,  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
flaik  were  poured  off  into  a  vial  of  clear,  thin  glass,  called  a  test-tu1)e.  A 
few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  were  then  poured  into  the 
vial.  If  the  ore  contained  silver,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  would  take  on  a 
milky  hue  where  the  salt  first  came  in  contact  with  it,  changing  gradually 
toward  the  bottom.  If  much  silver  was  present,  the  milky  matter  formed 
little  ropes,  which  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  vial.  Muriatic  acid  was  some- 
times used  in  place  of  salt,  to  produce  the  formation  of  chloride  of  silver. 
To  dispel  all  doubts,  the  prospector  held  the  test-tube  in  the  strong  light  of 
the  sun  for  a  short  time,  when  the  chloride  would  assume  a  rich  purple  hue. 
To  reduce  the  chloride  to  a  metallic  state,  it  was  dried  and  placed  in  a  small 
excavation  scooped  out  in  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  the  flame  of  a  candle 
blown  upon  it  until  it  was  molted,  when  a  button  of  pure  silver  would  be 
formed. 

Chloride  ores  of  silver  could  not  be  tested  by  this  process,  being  already  a 
chloride,  but  had  to  be  smelted  in  a  crucible.  Lead  ore  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  as  in  testing  silver,  produced  a  chloride  somewhat  resembling  silver, 
but  more  granular  in  appearance.  It  did  not  turn  purple  in  the  sunlight, 
and  it  dissolved  in  20  times  its  bulk  in  water,  whereas  the  chloride  of  silver 
did  not  dissolve  in  any  amount  of  water.  If  copper  was  present,  a  piece  of 
bright  iron  wire  or  the  blade  of  a  penknife  dipped  m  the  solution  would  show 
a  coating  of  it. 

M  Donald  Davison  &  Co.  Territorial  Enterfnise  (Genoa),  Oct  1,  1859. 
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purchased  200  tons  of  ore,  at  $200  a  ton,  to  be  sent 
to  England  for  practical  testing.  The  first  arrastra 
put  in  operation  was  at  the  Ophir  mine.  Others 
quickly  followed  at  the  Mexican  and  other  claims, 
which  were  operated  by  horse-power.  Wood  worth 
and  Hastings  erected  two  arrastras  at  Dayton,  to  be 
run  by  water-power  from  the  Carson  river.  The 
next  advance  in  milling  in  1859  was  a  horse-power, 
four-stamp  battery,  erected  at  Dajrton  by  Logan  and 
Holmes.  This  was  followed  in  August  1860  by  two 
steam  quartz  mills,  erected  by  E.  B.  Harris  and  Al- 
luarin  B.  Paul,  both  of  which  started  running  on  the 
nth  in  close  competition,  Harris  mill  blowing  the 
first  whistle."  The  introduction  of  mills,  by  saving 
the  cost  of  freight  to  California,  where  the  ores  were 
being  sent  to  be  crushed,  was  an  important  step  in 
advance.  At  first  the  process  called  dry  crushing  was 
practised,  which  was  found  unprofitable,  one  Howland 
battery  of  nine  stamps  crushing  only  a  ton  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  October  the  Pioneer  mill  adopted  the 
wet  process,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  others.  By 
this  method  ten  times  the  work  was  done,  and  a  larger 
amount  of  gold  saved.  The  cost  of  crushing  and 
working  the  ore  was  about  $6  a  ton,  while  the  mills 
charged  $100,  falling  to  $75,  and  afterward  to  $50 
per  ton.     The  retorted  bullion  was  worth  from  $10  to 

*iS.  F,  AUa,  Aug.  7,  1863.  There  was  but  a  few  minutes  difference  in 
the  time  of  starting  up.  C.  W.  Coover  was  associated  with  Harris.  Their 
iitill  was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  nearly  opposite  the  present  Levi- 
athan hoistinff  works,  the  site  being  one  formerly  located  by  Overman  for 
arrastras.  The  mill  consisted  of  one  of  Howland  s  9-stamp  portable  rotary 
batteries,  the  engine  and  boilers  being  from  Goss  &  Lambert's,  Sacramento, 
and  hauled  over  the  mountains  by  ox -teams,  at  4  and  5  cents  a  pound,  taking 
18  days  to  the  passage.  On  the  13th  of  August  this  mill  began  on  custom- 
work,  running  continually  on  ore  from  the  Bowers  and  Gould  and  Curry 
claim-i  until  October,  when  it  was  stopped  to  make  the  change  from  the  dry 
to  the  wet  process.  PauKs  first  mill  was  erected  at  Devil's  Gate,  5  miles 
from  Virginia  City,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  S.  F.  Bulletin  of  Aug.  15th, 
was  in  operation  before  Harris'.  He  bujlt  another,  the  3d  in  the  territory, 
consisting  of  8  Howland  batteries  (72  stamps),  below  lower  Gold  Hill.  The 
4th  mill  was  by  the  Ophir  company;  and  the  5th  by  Staples  at  Gold  Hill;  the 
6th  by  W.  S.  Hobart  at  Gold  Hill;  the  7th  by  the  Nevada  company,  in  Six- 
mile  cafion.  Wood  lieing  required  to  run  steam -mills,  what  there  was  in  the 
yicinity  brought  a  continually  increasing  price  from  $4.50  to  $15  pe*-  cord. 
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$14  an  ounce,  and  even  at  this  low  rate  the  ComstoclT 
mines  yielded  $1,800  and  $2,000  per  ton  in  gold. 

As  soon  as  it  was  settled  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  mines  in  Virginia  and  Gold  HUl  districts  were 
upon  the  same  lead,  it  became  of  importance  to  know 
the  extent  and  dip  of  the  great  vein.  There  was,  as- 
might  have  been  expected,  a  conflict  of  opinion.  Some 
placed  their  faith  upon  the  Flowery  district,  east  of 
Virginia  City  about  five  miles.  In  this  district  were 
the  Rodgers,  Morning  Star,  Mammoth,  Desert,  Nary 
Red,  Lady  Bryan,  Marco  Polo,  and  Cedar  companies. 
It  was  asserted  with  much  confidence  that  this  dis- 
trict excelled  the  Virginia  district.  The  mines  of  the 
Devil's  Gate  district,  south  of  Gold  Hill,  were  said  to 
be  the  next  best  in  the  territory. 

All  the  work  done  which  could  serve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  actual  value  of  the  mines  was  being  done 
in  two  or  three  mines  of  the  Virginia  district,  namely, 
the  Ophir,  Mexican,  and  Californian.  The  Mexican 
was  being  worked  after  the  method  pursued  in  the 
mines  of  Mexico.  A  shaft  was  sunk,  about  fourteen 
by  eight  feet  in  size,  which  came  to  the  vein  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  from  the  surface.  From  this  point  the 
inclination  of  the  vein  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  rude 
steps  being  cut  on  the  lower  side  of  the  shaft,  up 
which  clambered  the  Mexican  miners,  carrying  on 
their  backs,  suspended  by  straps  romid  their  foreheads, 
ox-hide  baskets  filled  with  ore.  In  this  primitive 
way,  with  little  expense,  they  brought  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  a  richly  paying  quantity  of  ore. 
Forty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  drifts  were  run, 
and  from  the  drifts  other  shafts  were  lowered.  This 
system  left  standing  pillars  of  ore,  which  supported 
the  mine,  and  obviated  the  necessity  for  expensivo 
timbering.  A  tunnel  was,  however,  run  in  at  a  depth 
of  eighty  feet,  and  when  the  miners  had  reached  that 
depth,  and  a  greater  depth,  the  tunnel  was  utilized 
for  a  roadway  to  bring  out  the  ore  in  loaded  cars,  an 
approach  to  American  methods  of  mining. 
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The  Ophir  company  employed  steam  hoisting  and 
pumping  machinery  in  1860,  driven  by  a  fifteen  horse- 
power donkey-engine.  It  was  worked  by  an  incHned 
shaft  following  the  dip  of  the  vein,  up  which  the  ore- 
car  was  hoisted.  In  December  1860  the  Ophir  com- 
pany had  reached  a  depth  of  1 80  feet,  using  the  post 
and  cap  supports  common  in  California  mines,  and 
found  the  ore  body  to  be  of  the  unexampled  breadth 
of  forty-five  feet.  They  had  not  followed  the  Mexi- 
can plan  of  leaving  pillars  of  the  rock  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth.  Timbers  of  suf- 
ficient length  and  strength  to  prevent  the  sinking  in 
of  the  roof  of  the  mine  over  so  wide  a  space  could  not 
be  obtained,  even  if  they  would  have  had  the  required 
imperishability  to  make  them  safe."  This  difficulty, 
encountered  in  the  heart  of  the  bonanza,  became  of 
the  most  serious  import,  and  the  company  sought  the 
aid  of  the  engineering  genius  of  Philip  Deidesheimer, 
a  Grerman  miner  of  scientific  attainments 

Deidesheimer  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  inventing 
in  three  weeks  of  study  and  observation  a  system  of 
timbering  without  which  the  Comstock  mines  would 
have  remained  sealed  below  a  certain  depth.  The 
plan  was  simply  that  of  timbers  framed  together  in 
square  sets,  forming  cribs  of  from  four  by  six  feet  in 
size,  which  could  be  piled  one  upon  the  other  to  any 
required  height,  and  which  could  be  made  to  conform 
to  anv  circumstances  of  lateral  as  well  as  downward 
pressure.  These  cribs,  filled  with  waste  rock,  could 
be  made  enduring  pillars  reaching  to  the  roof  of  the 
deepest  mine.     Here  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  its 

*0n  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July,  1863,  half  of  the  Mexican  mine, 
from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  225  feet^  caved  in.  It  carried  the  ponderous 
mass  of  rock,  earth,  and  timbers  over  into  the  Ophir,  demolishing  50  feet  of 
the  4th  gallery,  and  portions  of  the  2d  and  3d  ealleries.  llie  main  shaft 
of  the  Mexican  was  closed  up,  and  a  part  of  the  mill  undermined.  Not 
a  life  was  lost,  all  the  men  in  the  mine  harely  escapinff.  LonTa  Comstock  Min- 
ing and  Mintra  in  Kmrfa  Survey,  217.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1865,  a  great 
cave  rent  open  Gold  Hill,  filling  the  upper  levels  of  the  Empire,  Imperial, 
and  Eclipse  mines.  Many  accidents  oi  this  nature  happened,  and  made  re- 
OQforse  to  cribbing  imperative.  CMd  HiU  News.  May  31,  1869,  Jan.  3,  4,  June 
29,  31, 1870. 

Hist.  Nbv.   8 
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mining  history,  the  Comatock  lode  received  exactly 
the  service  needed  for  its  complete  development.  Nor 
was  it  the  fertile  American  brain  which  achieved  the 
triumph  over  an  obstacle  that  threatened  to  be  insur- 
mountable, but  the  sturdier  German  intellect."  Other 
suggestions  of  Deideaheimer's  were  afterward  adopted, 
with  great  profit,  regarding  the  kind  of  machinery  to 
be  used. 


Cribbinq. 


"  Deidesheimer's  device  wan  particularly  adapted  to  the  extraction  of  the 
ore  bodies  of  the  Comatock,  and  would  liave  nUviat«d  the  difficulty  encouD- 
tered  in  the  early  development  liad  it  tieea  applied.  Wright  describes  the 
former  methoil  aa  follows:  '  The  only  supports  used  in  the  mines  worn  round 
logs  cQt  on  the  aurroundinz  hills.  These  logs  were  from  16  to  35  feet  in 
length;  when  o£  the  Utter  length,  they  were  manufactured,  that  ia,  were 
made  of  two  logs  spliced  and  held  together  by  means  of  iron  bolta  and  b&nda. 
Owing  to  the  stunted  character  of  the  pines  and  cedars  fonnd  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, it  was  almost  impnesible  to  procure  a  log  more  than  20  feet  In  length. 
After  setting  up  two  of  these  logs,  a  log  ISfeetlongwasplaced  upon  them  aa 
a  cap.  These  posts  and  caps  were  placed  as  close  together  as  they  could  bo 
made  to  stand,  but  they  would  not  hold  up  the  ground  when  it  l«gaii   *- 


■Uck  and  swell  fro. 


eiposure 


1  the  air. 


isides  this  difficalty,  there  «a> 
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The  discovery  of  the  new  method  was  made  none 
too  soon,  for  at  the  level  next  below  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-foot,  or  third  gallery,  the  ore  body  had 
widened  out  to  sixty-six  feet.  Locators  not  in  the 
bonanza  mines  were  watching  with  much  anxiety  the 
dip  of  the  Comstock,  hoping  to  secure  claims  on 
the  lode  where  it  should  make  its  appearance  beyond 
the  limits  of  known  locations.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
to  dip  toward  the  west,  and  to  run  beneath  Mount 
Davidson,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  which  the  croppings 
plainly  appeared.  Locations  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Virginia  range  were  then  eagerly  sought  after;  but 
when  the  depth  of  300  feet  had  been  reached  in  the 
Ophir  mine,  the  lead  was  found  to  have  been  bent 
and  deflected  from  its  true  course  by  the  pressure 
from  above,  and  that  its  true  dip  was  toward  the  east, 
and  away  from  Mount  Davidson.  This  discovery 
gave  a  new  interest  to  the  Flowery  district. 

Mills  for  crushing  ore  rapidly  having  been  intro- 
duced, the  question  of  entering  upon  silver-mining 

trooB  cave.  Many  accidents  happened,  and  many  men  lost  their  lives  while 
thiA  niethcxi  of  timbering  was  pi^actised,  bat  no  lives  have  ever  been  lost  in 
timl»ering  by  the  square-set,  or  Deidesheimer  plan.  In  the  mines  at  Gold 
Hill  was  where  the  timbers  35  feet  in  length  were  used,  and  there  was  where 
the  greatest  nuinl>er  of  accidents  happened;  but  in  the  Ophir  mine  timbers 

16  feet  long  had  been  used In   1861    the  new  style  of  timbering  was 

adopted  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Comstock,  and  has  been  in  use  ever  since. 
The  Ophir  was  proliably  the  first  mine  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  such  a 
system  of  timbering  bcc%me  a  necessity,  as  no  ore  body  of  snch  ereat  width 
had  ever  before  been  found.*  Biij  Bomtma,  135.  See  also  Lora'a  Co7i stock 
iiimiivj  and  Miners^  one  of  an  interesting  group  of  monographs  belonging  to 
thr  report  of  the  U.  S.  ffeog.  sur.,  of  which  Clarence  King  was  director,  the 
exfienHes  Ijcing  paid  and  the  l>ooks  published  by  government. 

Philip  Deidesheimer  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1832,  and  came  to  California 
via  Cai>e   Horn  in  1851,  where  he  remained  until   1860.     In  Nov.  of  that 
year  Nlr  W.  F.  Babcock,  agent  of  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.  and  leading  director 
of  the  Ophir  mining  company  of  Nevada,  sent  for  Mr  Deidesheimer,  who  was 
then  mining  in  El  Dorado  county,  to  ask  him  to  propose  a  plan  for  working 
the  Comstock  mines,  for  unless  some  way  of  supporting  the  ground  was  dis- 
covered they  could  not  l)e  worked,  on  account  of  the  width  of  the  vein,  60 
feet,  and  the  softness  of  the  earth.     In  his  earnestness  to  assist  Mr  Ba1>cock, 
Mr  Deidesheimer  took  no  thought  of  himself,  or  ho  would  have  patented  hii 
invention.     This  he  did  not  do,  and  all  the  mines  seized  upon  it  as  quickly 
as  it  Itecame  known.     It  would  seem  that  some  reward  snould  voluntarily 
have  followed,  though  none  did.     He  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Opliir, 
and  earned  his  salary  as  mining  engineer  the  same  as  another,  and  tlie  mine 
owners  became  rich  through  his  invention. 
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proper  was  the  next  consideration.  Ophir,  Mexican, 
and  other  Virginia  ores  of  sufficient  value,  after  assort- 
ing, to  be  sent  to  England  for  reduction  had  been 
sent,  and  the  remainder,  as  second  and  third  class  orea^ 
were  allowed  to  accumulate.  At  Gold  Hill  they  had 
not  yet  worked  through  the  gold  to  the  silver  ore, 
when  experimenting  with  the  latter  began  at  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  a  difficult  problem  for  the  unlearned 
and  inexperienced  American  miner  and  mill  sujxirin- 
tendent.  The  man  of  science  might  have  found  many 
baffling  peculiarities  about  the  silver  ores  of  western 
Utah ;  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  merely 
practical  man,  without  experience,  encountered  many 
discouragements.  The  surprise  is  that  they  so  readily 
conquered  them.**  During  the  experimental  period 
millions  of  dollars  went  to  waste  in  the  **  tailings,"  or 
pulverized  ore,  which  ran  away  from  the  mills  after 
passing  through  the  pans  and  other  apparatus  used  in 
amalgamating  silver  by  the  wet  process.  They  were 
swept  into  the  Carson  river  through  the  canons  in 
which  the  mills  were  pituated,  and  deposited  finally 
in  the  sink  of  the  Carson,  where  they  lie  embedded. 
Only  the  Mexicans  knew  the  value  of  these  tailings, 

^  Says  Wright,  in  his  Bonanza,  139,  *  The  amalgamating  pans  in  the  mills 
Bnrpassed  the  caUlron  of  Macbeth 's  witches  in  the  variety  and  villainousness 

of  their  contents They  poured  into  their  pans  all  manner  of  acids;  dumped 

in  potash,  borax,  saltpetre,  alum,  and  all  else  that  could  bo  found  in  the  drug 
stores,  then  went  to  the  hilh  and  started  in  on  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  peeled  bark  off  the  cedar-trees,  boiled  it  down  until  they  had  obtained 
a  strong  tea,  and  then  poured  it  into  the  pans  where  it  would  have  an  oppor- 
timity  of  attacking  the  silver  stubbornly  remaining  in  the  rocky  parts  of  tlie 

ore A  genius  in  charge  of  a  mill  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  tea  of  thia, 

(sage-brush  or  artemesia)  and  putting  it  into  his  pans.  Soon  the  wonders  of 
the  sage-brush  process,  as  it  was  called,  were  being  heralded  through  the  land. 
The  superintendent  of  every  mill  had  his  secret  process  of  working  the  silver 
ore. . .  Process  peddlers,  with  little  vials  of  chemicals  in  their  vest  pockets, 
went  from  mill  to  mill  to  show  what  they  could  do,  provided  they  received 
from  S.'),000  to  S20,000  for  their  secret.'  JlittdCA  Hand-Book  of  Miniwj,  pub- 
lished in  1861,  mentions  without  describing  the  Bagley  and  Veatch  processes, 
and  says  that  the  Ophir  company  used  the  former,  and  the  Central  company 
tlie  latter.  The  Ophir  company  finally  paid  $10,000  and  a  royalty  for  the 
Veatch  process.  The  *sulphuret  puzzle  is  diitcussed  in  the  S.  F.  Herald^ 
March  22,  1809;  S.  F,  Times,  June  23,  1867.  Reduction  methods  continued 
to  be  discussed  aud  changed  for  several  years.  The  chlorinizinff  process 
received  much  attention  about  1871.  OoUi  Hill  News,  Sept  3  and  Oct.  28, 
1871;  Caraon  Appeal,  June  18,  1869. 
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or  attempted  to  save  them,  a  few  of  them  securing 
several  thousand  dollars  each  by  the  patio  process,** 
at  a  small  expense.  But  afterward  pieces  of  amalgam 
were  frequently  found  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  over 
which  the  tailings  had  flowed,  large  enough  when 
melted  to  make  rings  or  buttons.  It  was  only  after  a 
Umg  time  that  any  systematic  methods  were  adopted 
by  mill-owners  to  save  the  gold  and  silver  in  tailings." 

The  California  company,  which  was  located  next 
south  of  the  Ophir,  was  the  first  to  run  a  tunnel  in 
upon  the  ore  deposit,  which  it  did  in  1859-60,  having 
to  timber  it,  on  account  of  the  slacking  of  the  earth. 

All  the  other  mines  at  first  opened  downward  from 
the  top  simply  by  a  well  or  shaft,  which  collected  the 
water  in  the  earth,  and  required  pumping  machinery 
long  before  its  depth  should  have  rendered  pumping 
necessary.  This  machinery  as  well  as  the  earlier 
mills  soon  had  to  give  way  to  that  which,  if  more  ex- 
pensive, was  also  much  more  effective.  Engines  of 
fifteen  horse-power  were  replaced  by  those  of  eighty 

*'  The  patio  proce^  as  practised  in  this  small  way,  consisted  in  placing 
the  tailin^d  on  an  inclined  table,  and  carefully  pourins  water  over  them  with 
a  small  dipper,  beginning  at  the  top  and  workins  down.  At  the  bottom 
wonld  be  lound,  washed  down,  somepounds of  sulpnuret  of  silver,  and  parti- 
cles of  amalgam  and  quicksilver.  This  they  placed  in  a  pathf  or  amalga- 
matiuff  yard  closely  paved  with  granite,  or  sometimes  having  a  well  packed, 
hard  clay  bed,  and  when  several  hundred  pounds  had  been  saved,  sulphate 
of  copper,  salt,  and  quicksilver,  in  the  proper  proportions,  were  added  to  the 
mass,  and  the  whole  mixed  together  into  a  kind  ot  mortar,  and  left  in  a  heap 
to  sweat  and  digest.  This  operation,  several  times  rei>eated,  the  mass  being 
mixed  by  the  trampling  of  horses  or  mules,  completed  the  amalgamation, 
when  the  silver  could  be  washed  out  with  a  rocker.  See  Faniyre  Ejcplyr. 
Mineral,  15-18.  There  is  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  natural  amalgam 
of  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver,  in  8.  F.  Call  of  May  4,  1865,  quoted  from 
Vh-tfinia  Union,  said  to  be  worth  $10,000  per  ton;  also  in  Sac.  Union,  May  4, 
1865. 

**The  wonderful  divisibility  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  quicksilver 
has  been  shown  by  placing  a  copper  bowl,  coated  with  quicksilver,  where  the 
water  from  the  flume  of  a  quartz  mill  should  fall  into  it,  and  also  some  copper 
riffles,  coated  in  the  same  way,  in  the  flume  itself.  Although  the  water  had 
a  perfectly  clear  appearance,  at  the  end  of  3  months,  from  the  bowl  and  the 
rincs,  $100  in  amalgam  was  obtained.  The  water  came  from  the  Carson  river, 
and  was  conducted  for  a  considerable  distance  through  a  wooden  flume,  in 
which^  on  repairing  it,  was  found  amalgam  adhering  to  the  nail-heads,  which 
must  in  the  nrst  p&ce  have  received  a  coatins  of  quicksilver,  and  all  came 
from  the  tailings  swept  into  the  river.  An  mterosting  question  has  been 
raised  of  where  goes  the  734,400  pounds  of  Quicksilver  once  annually  used  in 
the  Comstock  mills.  It  disappears,  and  tne  millmen  say  that  'wherever 
quicksilver  is  lost,  silver  is  lost    See  Oold  Hill  News,  Aug.  9,  1871. 
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horse-power,  and  finally  by  those  of  five  hundred. 
The  question  of  water,  both  in  the  mines  and  out, 
was  one  that  has  led  to  some  mighty  engineering 
feats.  Silver-mining,  as  at  present  carried  on,  is  an 
achievement  of  scientific  and  engineering  skill  which 
was  not  dreamed  of  in  the  period  antedating  the  ad- 
mission of  Nevada  as  a  state.  What  it  has  to  do 
with  the  history  of  the  state  will  appear  hereafter.** 

^  As  a  contrast  to  the  small  beginnings  described  in  a  previous  note,  an 
account  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  mill  is  inserted  in  this  place.  This 
mill  was  planned  by  James  G.  Fair  the  bonanza  manager.  It  sU^od  200 
feet  north-east  of  the  company's  main  shaft  and  hoisting- works.  The 
ground  inclined  toward  the  east,  allowing  of  a  convenient  descent,  and  was 
terraced  to  accommodate  the  several  departments.  First  came  the  battery 
room  with  ore  bin,  being  100  by  58  feet  in  size.  Adjoining  it  on  the 
east,  and  on  a  terrace  a  few  feet  lower,  was  tlie  amalgamating-room,  120 
by  92  feet.  A  little  lower,  on  another  terrace,  was  the  room  containing 
the  settlers,  92  by  20  feet.  North  of  the  amalgamating  room  was  the 
engine  room,  92  by  58  feet.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  was  driven  by 
a  compound  condensing-engine  of  600  horse -power.  The  main  shaft  from 
this  engine  was  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighed  15,000  pounds.  A 
fly-wheel  on  this  shaft,  which  was  also  a  band-wheel  and  carried  a  large  belt 
by  which  the  batteries  were  driven,  was  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighed  16^ 
tons.  On  the  extreme  end  of  the  main  driving-shaft  was  coupled  a  shaft  1 1 
inches  in  diameter,  which  extended  into  the  amalgamating-room  and  drove 
the  pans  and  settlers,  and  all  the  machinery  not  connected  with  the  batteries. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  engine  was  fifty  tons,  and  it  stood  on  450  cubic  yards 
of  masonry  laid  in  cement,  weighing  (500  tons.  There  were  4  pairs  of  boilers, 
each  of  which  was  54  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  could  be  used  separately 
or  in  connection  with  the  others.  A  portion  of  the  walls  were  of  stone,  and 
22  feet  high.  To  the  ridge-pole  of  the  roof  was  50  feet;  to  the  top  of  the  4 
smoke-stacks  90  feet.  In  the  engine  room  were  two  largo  steam  pumps  to  be 
used  in  feeding  boilers  or  in  extinguishing  fire.  The  mul  consumed  42  cords 
of  wood  per  day,  which  was  brought  to  the  mill  from  a  side  track  of  the  Vir- 
ginia anil  Truckee  railroad,  on  trucks  holding  two  cords  each.  The  truck  was 
emptied  into  a  chute  which  carried  the  wood  into  the  boiler-room.  On  the 
the  west,  or  highest  side  of  the  mill,  higher  than  the  roof,  was  a  covered 
track,  278  feet  in  length,  leading  directly  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  hoisting- 
works.  When  the  loaded  cars  were  brought  up  on  the  cages  they  were  drawn 
in  trains  of  10  cars  along  the  track  to  tlic  chutes  which  led  down  from  the 
roof  of  the  mill  to  the  ore  bin  below.  The  track,  with  the  building  which 
inclosed  it,  rested  on  strong  trentle-work,  44  feet  above  the  grounti  at  the 
highest  point.  A  car  load  of  ore  was  fed  to  the  batteries  every  5  minutes. 
It  fell  first  upon  an  iron  screen  through  which  the  fine  ore  passed;  that  which 
had  to  bo  broken  was  dumped  near  the  crusher,  which  resembled  a  huge 
lemon-squeezer,  and  was  mvcntcd  by  Blake,  and  after  being  broken 
was  distributed  by  chutes  to  the  batteries  or  near  them.  There  were  8  of 
these,  with  10  stamps  each — 80  stamps  weighing  800  pounds  each — and  either 
could  be  worked,  started,  and  stopped  iiidepenaently  of  the  rest.  From  the 
ore-bin,  machines  called  self-feeders,  invented  bv  James  TuUoch  of  Cal.,  and 
operated  by  the  motion  of  the  stamps,  dropped  the  ore  into  the  batteries 
without  the  intervention  of  human  muscle. 

Here  began  the  process  of  extracting  the  silver.  The  pulp  which  ran 
from  the  batteries  was  conducted  to  the  settling-tanks  in  the  amalgamating- 
room  by  sluices.     When  it  was  settled  to  the  consistency  of  thick  mortar,  it 
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ahoTeUod  oat  upon  a  platform  extending  along  the  rows  of  amalgamating- 
pans,  2  rows,  16  pans  in  each,  each  pan  6^  feet  in  diameter,  and  holding  3,000 
pounds  of  pulp.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pans  were  cast-iron  plates,  called  dies, 
aad  revolving  upon  these  other  iron  plates,  called  shoes.  These  pans  were 
the  invention  of  Henry  Brevoort  of  Sonora,  Cal.,  who  improved  upon  the 
original  amalgamating  pan  designed  by  Israel  W.  Knox  of  S.  F.  The  pulp, 
to  which  some  water  was  added,  was  again  pulverized  between  these  plates 
by  revolving  the  upper  upon  the  lower,  steam  being  admitted  to  the  mass, 
which  was  tightly  covered,  during  the  grinding.  The  steam  was  substituted 
for  the  sweatmg  process,  which  requires  days,  where  the  steam  effected  the 
same  work  in  hours.  The  idea  was  originated  by  Seiim  E.  Woodworth  of  S. 
F.  After  2|  hours  of  heating  and  grinding,  300  pounds  of  quicksilver  were 
added  to  the  contents  of  each  pan,  there  being  added  besides  a  certain  amount 
of  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and  sometimes  soda  and  other  chemicals, 
when  the  grinding  was  continued  for  2^  hours  longer.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  this  process  did  not  differ  from  the  patio  process,  except  in  the  superior- 
ity of  the  mechanical  arrangements,  which  were  equal  to  the  best  m  the 
world.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  amalgamated  pulp  was  drawn  off  into  the 
settling-tanks,  from  which  it  passed  through  stramers  of  heavy  canvas  bags, 
when  the  earthly  matter  separated  from  the  metallic,  and  only  the  silver  and 
quicksilver  were  collected  in  the  bass,  where  the  mass  remained  until  the 
superfluous  quicksilver  drained  off.  vVhen  no  more  passed  through  the  can- 
vas strainers,  the  amalgam  was  removed  to  another,  called  the  hydraulic 
strainer,  a  heavy  cast-iron  vessel,  shaped  like  a  mortar-gun.  Over  the  mouth 
of  this  vessel  was  fastened  a  strong  iron  cover,  through  which  passed  a  pipe, 
also  of  iron.  A  water  pipe  was  then  connected,  and  water  under  pressure 
amounting  to  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch  was  turned  on.  By  this  method 
much  more  quicksilver  was  removed  than  by  any  other,  but  there  was  still 
much  left.  An  iron  car,  which  ran  on  a  track  in  front  of  the  strainers,  now 
received  the  amalgam  and  carried  it  to  the  retort  house,  removed  from  the 
mill  a  short  distance.  This  was  a  brick  building  24  by  60  feet,  containing  6 
cast-iron  cylinder  retorts,  with  a  capacity  of  6  tons  of  amalgam  per  day, 
though  retorting  usually  only  half  that  amount.  The  amalgam  when  placed 
in  the  retorts,  had  a  dull,  gray,  muddy  appearance,  showinff  neither  silver 
nor  quicksilver.  By  the  gradual  application  of  intense  heat  the  latter,  which 
really  constituted  f  of  the  whole,  was  finally  separated  from  the  silver.  The 
next  process  was  that  of  assaying.  The  assay  office  of  the  Consolidated  Vir- 
ginia, a  large,  fine  buildins  near  the  main  hoisting- works,  had  in  the  melting- 
room  6  furnaces,  with  melting-pots  made  of  graphite,  having  a  capacity  of 
300  pounds  of  silver  each,  but  seldom  containg  much  over  200  pounds.  Here 
the  silver  wai  melted,  the  dross  being  skimmed  off  after  stirring.  When 
sufficiently  cleared  of  impurities,  it  was  poured  into  iron  moulds,  which  formed 
bars  weighing  something  over  100  pounds.  A  small  ladleful  of  the  molten 
metal,  tcuten  from  the  top  and  lK>ttom  of  the  melting-pot,  was  thrown  into 
water,  where  it  assumed  various  shapes,  some  beautiful  m  form,  as  flowers  and 
leaves.  An  assay  was  made  of  these  first  and  last  granulations,  which  had 
to  agree,  or  the  melting  be  done  over.  The  assay  was  performed  by  wrap- 
ping a  gramme  of  the  silver  in  a  thin  sheet  of  pure  lead,  placing  the  package 
m  a  cupel  made  of  bone  ashes,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace. 
When  liquefied,  the  lead  and  all  other  base  metals  were  absorbed  by  the  cupel, 
leaving  a  button  of  fine  metal.  This  bit  of  bullion  was  then  hammered  mto 
a  thin  sheet,  placed  in  a  flask  of  annealed  glass,  and  strong  nitric  acid  poured 
upon  it.  The  flask  was  placed  in  hot  sand  bath — an  inch  or  more  of  sand  on 
the  bottom  of  a  very  hot  oven — and  the  sheet  of  bullion  was  boiled  until  the 
silver  was  all  dissolved,  and  the  ^old  in  the  form  of  a  powder  settled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.  This  precipitation  was  placed  in  a  crucible  of  unglazed 
porcelain,  dried,  and  melted  in  a  furnace,  when  the  particles  united,  after 
which  it  was  carefully  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  origi- 
nal button  represented  the  silver  which  it  had  contained.  The  bars  of  bul- 
lion being  weighed,  and  their  relative  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  ascer- 
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tained  from  the  assay  of  one  gramme,  their  valae  was  marked  on  them  in 
degrees  of  fineness.  The  calculations  were  assisted  hv  tables  of  values. 
When  silver,  for  instance,  is  900  fine,  it  is  worth  $1.16|Yff  per  ounce;  when 
ffold  is  900  fine,  it  is  worth  $18.60^.  Assay  of  ore  was  simdar;  200  grains, 
finely  powdered,  were  melted  in  a  crucible  with  proper  fiux,  and  the  metal 
deposited  was  subjected  to  the  process  just  described,  from  which  the  value 
per  ton  was  calculated.  Many  mgenious  contrivances  for  saving  quicksilver 
were  in  operation  at  this  mine,  which,  although  interesting,  were  not  a  part 
of  silver  production,  which  is  here  briefiy  described,  as  practised  after  fifteen 
years  of  progress.  The  cost  of  the  reduction  works  at  the  Consolidated 
Virffinia  mine  was  $350,000.  Other  mines  may  have  had  less  expensive 
WOKS,  but  the  methods  pursued  were  the  same  in  alL  An  interesting  chap- 
ter might  be  written  on  the  improvements  in  hoisting,  pumping,  and  other 
machinery,  full  descriptions  of  which,  with  diagrams,  are  contained  in  Clar- 
ence King  s  report  on  Mining  Industry,  an  elegant  quarto,  filled  with  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  matter  concerning  the  Comstock  mines,  from  their 
diaoovery  down  to  loIO, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS  ON  THE  COMSTOCK. 

1860-1888. 

Spbctlatton  Ain>  Litioatton — Fight  Between  the  Ophib  and  Buknino 
Moscow — Violent  Fluctuations  of  Supposed  Values — Mining  Laws 
— State  of  Society — Wild  Extravagance — San  Francisco  Stock- 
board — Fortunes  Made  and  Lost — Miner's  Life — Association  and 
Obligations— Yields  and  Dividends— The  Bonanza  Firm,  Mackat, 
Fair,  Flood,  and  O'Brien— Manipulations— The  Sctro  Tunnel — 
Geology  of  the  Comstock  Lode. 

The  first  result  of  the  opening  of  the  Comstock 
mines  was  wild  speculation,  and  the  second  almost 
endless  litigation.     Men  from  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, ana  other  California  towns   hastened  to  get 
possession  of  all  the  ground  possible,  which  they  held 
at  extraordinary  prices.     Out  of  their  operations  grew 
a   mining  vocabulary  new  and   peculiar.     Bonanza, 
signifying   good    fortune,    became    not    inaptly  the 
sobriquet  of  the  discovery  mines  on  the  Comstock 
lode.     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  almost  all  the  great 
discoveries  were  made  at  the  heart  of  the  region  dis- 
covered, and  not  on  the  outskirts ;  *  thus  Ophir  and 
Mexican,  and  the  mines  into  which  they  were  subdi- 
vided, being  more  productive  than  the  groups  farther 
south  which  participated  in  their  fame,  were  bonanza 
to  everything  on  the  lode.     Unproductive  mines  were 
in  borrasca,  or  a  squall,  signifying  bad  fortune.     As- 

^  1  find  after  makinir  this  observation  that  Wright,  in  his  Big  Bonama, 
490,  remarks  that  the  Coasolidated  Virginia,  to  which  he  applies  the  title  of 
Big  Bonanza,  was  found  '  near  where  the  first  silver  ore  was  turned  up  to 
the  light  of  day.' 
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sessing  the  small  shareholders  of  a  mine  until  they 
were  forced  to  part  with  their  interests  was  a  "freea- 
iag-out"  process.  "Kiting"  a  mine  was  giving  it  a  fic- 
titious value  in  the  market.  These  latter  two  practices 
were  very  frequent,  even  as  early  as  April  1860,  and 
getting  rich  by  swapping  jackets  was  carried  on  with 
zeal  on  the  Virginia  bourse.  The  "bulls"  of  the 
mining  towns,  or  of  San  Francisco,  who  performed 
the  kiting,  sometimes  saw  their  favorite  mine  pulled 
down  by  the  "  bears,"  as  became  the  custom  after  the 
formation  of  a  stock  board.  During  the  winter  of 
1859  Ophir  was  selling  for  $1,000  and  $1,200  a  foot 
In  April  following  it  was  offered  on  the  street  for 
$600  or  $700.  The  cause  of  the  decline  was  pros- 
pective litigation.  A  company  calling  themselves  the 
Lucky  company  of  the  Burning  Moscow  ledge,  but 
afterward  the  Burning  Moscow  company,  located  on 
ground  first  claimed  by  the  Ophir.' 

It  was  asserted  by  them  that  the  ledge  they  were 
on  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  Ophir,  was  twenty- 
three  feet  wide,  and  as  rich  as  the  Comstock.  The 
shares  were  eagerly  bought  up  at  from  $40  to  $275, 
according  to  the  market.  The  Madison  company  first 
sued  them  for  infringing  on  their  rights;  and  the 
Ophir  also  brought  suit  to  recover  possession  of  the 
ground  in  dispute.  To  establish  their  case,  cross  cuts 
were  made  by  the  Ophir  company  opening  into  the 
works  of  the  Burning  Moscow,  and  on  application  to 
Judge  Gordon  N.  Mott,  an  order  was  obtained  re- 
straining that  company  from  further  work  until  the 
arguments  in  the  application  for  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion had  been  decided  upon. 

The  question  involved  in  these  suits,  and  which 
divided  the  mining  community,  was  whether  there 
was  one  great  lode  or  many  smaller  ones.  Mott  was 
a  believer  in  the  one-lode  theory,  and  while  he  held 
the  office  of  judge  the  Ophir  was  triumphant,  and 
Burning  Moscow  shares  were  at  a  minimum.     There 

'  Virfjhua  Mining  D'uitrkt  HecortU,  Book  E,  101, 
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came  a  reversal  when  Mott  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  James  A.  North,  who  believed  in  divers  lodes,  and 
the  Burning  Moscow  shares  went  up  again,  while  the 
Ophir  s  dropped. 

To  check  the  rise  of  their  enemy,  the  Ophir  made 
an  assault  on  the  Moscow's  works  October  23,  1 863, 
and  skirmishing  underground  was  carried  on  for  sev- 
eral days;  until  Philip  Deidesheimer,  superintendent 
of  the  latter  mine,  procured  the  arrest  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Ophir,  with  eighteen  of  his  men,  for 
riotous  conduct.  The  prisoners  were  released  on 
bail,  but  their  wrath  was  not  in  the  least  cooled  by 
the  experience,  nor  by  a  temporary  injunction  restrain- 
ing them  from  working  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
rival  company,  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  their  suit 
against  it,  which  brought  their  stock  down  from 
$1,750  to  $1,150. 

A  new  suit  was  begun  in  another  district,  and  soon 
after  a  discovery  of  exceedingly  rich  ore  in  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Ophir  carried  the  stock  up  $500  a  foot. 
In  an  efibrt  to  possess  themselves  of  a  controlling  in- 
terest on  the  Comstock,  the  rivals  had  further  com- 
plicated their  affairs.  The  Ophir,  in  September,  1860, 
purchased  of  James  Fennimore  and  John  H.  Berry 
205  feet  of  their  location  on  the  Virginia  ledge  dis- 
covered by  Fennimore  in  1858,  this  being  named  in 
the  deed  as  their  **  entire  remaining  interest  in  the 
ledge."  *  It  was,  however,  over  a  hundred  feet  more 
than  they  possessed,  for  they  had  already  sold  all  but 
95  feet  9  inches  of  their  original  600  feet. 

By  the  Moscow  company  and  many  persons  it  was 
contended  that  the  Virginia  ledge  was  the  main  or 
mother  lode,  of  which  the  Comstock  was  a  spur.  The 
Ophir,  instead  of  following  up  their  plan  of  buying 
out  possible  rivals  in  toto,  found  themselves  fore- 
stalled by  William  H.  Garrison,  who  secretly  bought 
up  all  the  other  interests  in  the  Virginia  ledge,  and 
notified  them,  in  October  1862,  that  he  was  prepared 

^Stortiy  County  JUoorda,  Book  D,  626. 
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to  contest  their  title  to  the  Comstock.  This  threat 
occasioned  another  rapid  fail  in  the  Ophir  stock  from 
$3,000  to  $1,800  per  foot,  and  forced  the  company  to 
compromise  by  paying  $60,000  or  $100,000  for  Gar- 
risons title,  which  was  obtained,  together  with  an- 
other claim,  described  as  located  by  Jacob  Whitbeck 
on  the  **  Virginia  lead  of  the  Virginia  company,"  in 
February  1862.*  Another,  or  middle  lead,  had  al- 
ready been  purchased  from  McCall  and  others  by  the 
Ophir  company,  which  now  had  possession  of  no  less 
than  four  so-called  ledges  within  a  distance  of  1,400 
feet. 

Four  others  were  alleged  to  exist  within  less  than 
half  that  distance,*  and  one  of  these  was  the  Moscow, 
which  was  being  harried  by  the  Madison  and  adjacent 
companies  in  much  the  same  manner  as  that  by  which 
the  owners  of  the  Middle  and  Virginia  ledges  had 
been  worried  into  compromise  purchases.  On  the  19th 
of  November,  1863,  the  Burning  Moscow  rid  itself  of 
its  minor  enemies  by  consolidating  with  them,  and 
uniting  the  strength  of  the  whole  against  the  Ophir. 
Its  capital  stock  was  increased  from  less  than  half  a 
million  to  three  millions. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Ophir  company  began  a  new 
suit  in  October,  soon  after  which  they  struck  a  body 
of  rich  ore  m  their  mine.  The  consolidation  of  the 
Moscow  companies  immediately  followed,  and  a  suit 
for  the  ejectment  of  the  Ophir  was  begun.  The  legal 
conflict  was  continued,  the  best  talent  of  California 
and  Nevada  being  employed  on  this  and  other  minmg 
suits  of  equal  importance  for  several  years,  during 
which  questions  of  law,  of  geology,  and  of  veracity 
were  about  equally  contested.     The  question  of  geol- 

^  Some  name  one  amount  and  some  another;  but  it  does  not  signify  in  this 
plane  whether  it  was  $60,000  or  $100,000.  The  Garrison  claim  was  merely 
speculative  from  the  outset.  Claims  were  purchased  that  never  existed,  sim- 
ply to  avoid  litigation,  which,  after  all,  could  not  be  avoided.  The  wealth 
of  the  Ophir  wa?  wasted  in  suits  at  law  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 

*  Ledge  of  La  Crosse  company,  located  December  9,  1869;  Geller  ledcre 
(Harrison  company),  located  June  17,  I860,  ledge  of  Madison  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  company,  located  July  3,  1862;  and  ledge  of  the  Burning  Moscow 
company. 
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ogy  was  of  all  the  most  perplexing,  because  it  could 
be  settled  by  nothiug  but  actual  exploration  of  the 
ledges  in  dispute,  which  proceeded  slowly  as  the  dif- 
ferent companies  developed  in  a  partial  degree  their 
several  claims  ;  and  even  the  testimonj'-  of  scientific 
experts  was  not  permitted  to  have  much  influence  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

By  February  1864  it  began  to  appear  that  the 
Burning  Moscow  was  intrinsically  valueless  as  com- 
pared with  its  rival,  and  while  it  still  held  on  to  its 
pretensions,  the  stock  went  down  to  $12  a  foot,  to 
rise  again,  by  the  kiting  process,  to  $82  before  the 
end  of  October.  When  the  "new  vein"  which  had 
brought  it  up  was  assayed  it  receded  to  $20  ;  but  in 
November  skilful  management  gave  it  another  toss, 
when  every  share  in  the  company  changed  hands 
three  times  during  the  month.  This  was  the  last 
"  deal "  of  the  Moscow  company,  and  was  made  pre- 
paratory to  the  trial  of  their  suit  for  ejectment,  which 
was  set  for  the  21st  of  June,  1865.  When  the  trial 
came  on,  which  lasted  for  two  weeks,  the  jury  disa- 
greed, and  a  new  trial  was  ordered  in  July,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  equal  division  of  the  jury  and  no  verdict. 

The  people  and  the  press  were  about  this  time 
weary  of  litigation,  which  retarded  the  prosperity  of 
the  mining  hidustry,*  while  the  companies  themselves 
were  compelled  to  stare  ruin  in  the  face.  The  stock 
of  the  Moscow  had  fallen  to  five  dollars  per  foot,  with 
few  buyers.  At  this  juncture  the  Ophir  cautiously 
bought  up  the  stock  of  its  enemy  until  it  secured 
nearly  3,000  shares,  which  gave  it  a  controlling  inter- 
est. But  they  found  themselves  confronted  with  an 
assessment  of  $15  a  foot,  which  they  hesitated  to  pay, 
when  the  board  of  directors  advertised  the  stock  for 
sale  upon  the  18th  of  October.  On  the  afternoon 
preceding  the  day  of  sale  the  stockholders  made  an 
application  to  have  the  shares  on  the  books  of  the 
Moscow  company,  which  had  its  office  in  San  Fran- 

•  Virffima  CUy  TtrrUorial  Enterprise,  July  U,  1865. 
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CISCO,  transferred  to  a  single  person,  but  the  secretary 
refused  to  permit  the  transfer  before  the  assessment 
was  paid.  The  holders  then  wished  to  restrain  the 
company  from  selling  their  stock,  and  applied  to  Judge 
Sawyer  for  an  injunction ;  but  no  injunction  could  be 
granted,  because,  by  tha  California  law,  this  was  a  day 
for  the  election  of  the  judiciary,  and  no  sheriff  could 
serve  the  writ.  The  sale  consequently  went  on,  and 
the  Moscow  company  bought  in  the  stock  at  a  low 
price,  there  being  few  bidders.  On  the  succeeding 
day  an  injunction  was  obtained  restraining  the  traiis- 
fer  of  the  stock  to  other  purchasers  until  the  courts 
should  determine  the  legality  of  the  assessment  sale 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  long  and  disheartening  contest  ended  a  few 
days  later  by  the  Ophir  surrendering  the  stock  of  the 
Moscow,  and  giving  besides  $7,500  in  money  for  the 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  Moscow  claim  which 
had  been  in  dispute,  and  which  was  of  no  value  except 
to  establish  a  boundary.  There  had  been  expended 
in  this  contest  $1,070,000,  and  it  was  only  one  of 
many  similar  ones  selected  as  an  example  because  it 
was  the  first  important  mining  suit,  and  involved  the 
first  discovered  silver  mine.' 

^  The  following  table  shows  the  drift  of  litigation  in  regard  to  the  leading 
mines: 


Name  of  Mine. 


Ophir 

Yellow  Jacket . . 

Savage 

Gould  &  Curry . . 

Overman 

Chollar 

Potosi 

Crown  Point 

Bullion 

Belcher 

Sierra  Nevada . . 
Uale  &  Norcross 


Suits  In  which 

Suits  In  which 

Company  was 
Plulntiff. 

Company  was 
Defendant. 

28 

9 

24 

8 

22 

7 

20 

7 

18 

5 

7 

10 

7 

8 

12 

3 

11 

4 

9 

4 

8 

5 

2 

7 

168 

77 

TotaL 


37 
32 
29 
27 
23 
17 
15 
15 
15 
13 
13 
9^ 

245 


One  of  the  most  protracted  and  expensive  contests  was  that  betwe^i  the 
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The  troubles  which  beset  quartz  mining  companies 
on  the  Comstock  came  from  the  looseness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  mining  laws  prevailing  when  quartz  was 
discovered.     The  first  locations  were  taken  as  placer 
claiais  under  the  regulations  of  mining   districts  as 
they  had  been  in  California  in  early  mining  times,  and 
very  inadequately  described.     When   it  was  known 
tliat  the  richest  claims  were  on  top  of  a  ledge  they 
were  again  located  and  recorded  as  quartz,  the  locators 
claiming  all  the  "  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  variations" 
of  their  discovery.     It  was  this  going  after  dips  and 
spurs  which  made  the  war  between  the  contestants. 
The  first  Nevada  legislature  passed  an  act  providing 
that  action  for  the  recovery  of  mining  claims  should 
not  be  maintained  unless  it  was  shown  that  the  plain- 
tiff or  his  assigns  had  been  in  possession  of  the  ground 
for  two  years  before  the  suit  was  brought,*  or  since 
1859,  when  the  Comstock  claims  were  taken,  the  in- 
tention of  the  act  being  to  confirm  those  titles.     But 
it  was  easy  to  evade  this  law  by  bringing  suit  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  most  of  the  corporations  had  been  or- 

Chollar  and  Potosf  companies,  in  which  the  former  brought  suit  to  recover 
poMcssion  of  a  surface  claim  of  400  by  1,400  feet,  including  theComstock 
leiige,  with  all  its  dips,  angles,  spurs,  etc.  Proceedings  were  begun  in  1861 
and  continued  til  1SG5.  After  ^Ift^OyOOO  had  l)een  expended  the  suits  were 
8etttle<l  by  a  compromise  uniting  the  2  companies  in  the  ChoUar-Potosf. 
Another  famous  suit  was  that  brought  by  the  (>rosch  Consolidated  against 
the  (iould  and  Curry  and  Ophir,  in  the  12th  dist.  court  of  Cal.  This  suit 
was  brought  by  persons  in  LI  Dorado  county,  in  1863,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  companies  formed  liy  the  Grosch  brothers,  wliose  unhappy  fate 
changed  so  materially  the  prospective  fortunes  of  these  companies.  These 
men  had  furnished  means  to  the  Grosches  during  their  explorations.  In  the 
spring  of  1860  they  formed  the  Washoe  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  company 
and  employed  an  agent  to  go  to  the  states  to  contract  with  the  father  of  the 
young  men  for  his  claim  as  heir,  and  the  claims  of  the  Western  Utali  Enter- 
prise company,  which  they  secured,  after  which  they  l)egan  suit  as  above. 
Snr.  Union^  Ang.  17,  1863.  The  actions  were  dismissed  at  the  cost  of  the 
plaintiflf,  March  9,  1865.  8,  F.  BullfUn,  March  9,  1865.  This  suit  cost  the 
iJould  and  Curry  company  S12.993.30.  Mining  property  valued  at  $^50,000,- 
000  was  in  litigation  in  1863.  It  was  estimated  by  S.  W.  Marlette,  sur-gen. 
of  Nevada,  that  there  was  expended  in  lawsuits  during  1860-5,  $9, dO, 000, 000, 
which  was  one  fifth  of  the  product  of  the  Comstock  lo<ie.  Brmime'v  Mm  Rfs, 
cd.  1867,  32.  William  M  Stewart,  who  received  annually  as  much  as?200,- 
000  in  fees  as  the  principal  attorney  of  several  Comstock  companies,  esti- 
mated the  entire  cost  of  litigation  up  to  January  1866,  at  810,000,000.  Liti- 
gation did  not  cease  with  the  settlement  of  the^e  great  suits. 

^Nev.  Laws,  1861«  27.     This  law  was  amended  in  1869  by  changing  2  to  5 
yean. 
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ganized,  and  where  most  of  the  miniiig  cases   were 
decided  or  compromised. 

Another  act  in  1862  required  transfers  of  mining 
property  to  be  conducted  with  all  the  formalities  of  a 
transfer  of  city  lots,*  and  made  it  impossible  to  trump 
up  a  story  of  a  sale  which  had  been  made  for  an  old 
blind  horse,  and  yet  involving  millions  in  gold  and 
silver.  Had  these  laws  existed  before  the  aiscovery 
of  the  Ccmstock  lode  the  history  of  silver  mining  in 
Nevada  would  have  been  different,  but  as  it  was,  the 
legislature  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  title  to 
mineral  lands,**  and  no  mining  laws  affecting  these 
titles  was  passed  by  congress  before  1866.  In  July 
of  that  year  congress  confirmed  the  titles  already  ac- 
quired under  district  laws,  and  permitted  the  owners 
to  take  out  patents ;"  but  it  still  left  the  disposition 
of  the  mineral  lands  as  they  were  before,  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  mining  districts,  it  being 
assumed  that  the  miners  knew  best  what  was  for 
their  own  good,  and  that  if  they  were  agreed  in  re- 
gard to  following  dips  and  spurs,  and  sustaining  law- 
suits, there  was  no  occasion  to  interfere.  A  subsequent 
act  made  some  amendments  to  the  first,  and  enabled 
the  legislature  to  regulate  the  recording  of  claims, 
togetlier  with  other  minor  matters,  but  left  the  great 
cause  of  legal  warfare  where  it  had  been  from  the 
first.  ^" 

The  first  period  of  quartz  mining  was  distinguished 
by  every  species  of  extravagance.     It   began  while 

{''et  California  retained  in  a  great  measure  the  reek- 
ess  liabits  of  its  first  decade.  Most  of  the  operators 
were  Californians.  Everything  cost  a  great  deal  in 
that  state,  and  to  its  first  cost  there  was  added  the 
expense  of  transporting  it  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  at 
a  heavy  expense.     The  richness  of  the  mines  encour- 

•N'ev.  L/nw,  1862,  12  13. 

^^Steitxii'fM  Speech  on  Crmrts  in  Neva/ la,  1865,  10. 
»i  U.  S.  Siai.,  iv.  221.  .S^  F.  AUa,  Apnl  14,  1865.    ' 
"  (/.  S.  Stat,,  xvil  91. 
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aged  prodigality.  While  money  was  beiQg  so  freely 
spent  wages  were  high,  and  the  working  miner 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  But  in  1864  the 
tide  began  to  turn.  The  rich  deposits  near  the  top 
of  the  Comstock  mines  were  evidently  exhausted, 
while  the  cost  of  mining  increased  with  the  depth 
below  the  surface.  Millions  had  been  expended  in 
costly  works  and  costlier  litigation,  and  the  older 
companies  were  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
disagreeable  fact  that  they  had  seen  the  end  of  their 
bonanza.  While  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  their 
shares,  the  public  became  alarmed,  and  stocks  dropped 
until  **  feet "  fell  from  thousands  to  hundreds,  from 
dollars  to  cents. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1862,  was  organized  the 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board,"  the  first 
of  the  boards  of  this  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
was  formed  by  thirty-seven  brokers,  who  sold  mining 
shares  on  commission,  and  issued  printed  certificates 
of  the  same,  which  were  transferable  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  deed.  Through  this  board 
mining  shares  were  bought  and  sold  over  and  over, 
the  shares  of  a  mine  equivalent  to  its  whole  stock 
sometimes  changing  hands  twice  a  week.  When 
stock  went  up  there  was  a  lively  time  in  the  board. 
Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were  held,  and  the 
reports  of  sales  telegraphed  to  Virginia  City,  Gold 
Hill,  and  other  mining  centres,  as  fast  as  they  were 
made,  the  prices  ruling  being  marked  on  a  bulletin- 
board,  and  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  Nevada 
brokers  for  all  to  see.  In  times  of  excitement  dense 
crowds  were  always  to  be  seen  around  these  bulletin- 
boards  ;  and  in  San  Francisco  it  was  difficult  to  get 
within  a  block  of  the  exchange.  But  whether  the 
broker  bought  or  sold  for  his  customers  he  made  a 
fee  by  the  transaction ;  and  could  he  have  refrained 

"  CaL  Ammal  Mining  Rev,,  6-18.  The  California  Stock  Board  was  organ- 
ized in  January  1872.  The  Paoifio  Stock-exchange  waa  organized  in  April 
1875. 

Hxar.  Nbt.,  9 
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from  speculating  for  himself,  or  carrying  the  stock  of 
others  "  on  a  margin,"  might  have  reaped  a  harvest 
from  the  misfortunes  of  his  clients.  The  stock  ex- 
change in  1864  was  a  scene  of  melancholy  interest  to 
the  simple  observer,  and  of  painful  anxiety  to  the 
owner  of  mining  shares.  \ 

The  working  miners  were  not  infrequently  owners 
of  some  stock ;  therefore,  when  it  fell  rapidly  in  the 
market  they  had  lost  as  much  of  their  wages  as  the 
shares  represented.  And  when  in  addition  to  this 
the  mine-owners  or  superintendents  set  about  re- 
trenchment by  cutting  down  their  pay,  they  became 
stubbornly  rebellious.  Deep  mining  is  severe  and 
dangerous  work  ;  and  four  dollars  a  day  had  not  been 
considered  too  much  for  the  labor.  Even  before  they 
were  asked  to  take  less  they  had  decided  not  to  do  it, 
by  organizing,  in  May  1863,  a  Miners'  Protective 
Association,  consisting  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  members. 

A  sturdy  and  peculiar  class,  delving  in  the  dark 
and  sweltering"  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  naked  nearly 


^^The  temperatares  of  the  Gomstock  mines,  as  tested  from  September  1878 
to  August  1881,  at  the  Forman  Combination  shaft  of  the  Overman,  Caledonia, 
Belcher,  Crown  Point,  and  Segregated  Belcher  companies,  were  as  follows: 


Depth. 

Temperature. 

Depth. 

Temperature. 

F^eL 

Degrees. 

Feet 

Degrees, 

100 

501 

1,200 

89i 

200 

55 

1,300 

91i 

300 

62 

1,400 

96i 

400 

60 

1,500 

101 

500 

68 

1,600 

103 

600 

71i 

1,700 

104i 

700 

74i 

1,800 

105i 

800 

76i 

1,900 

106 

900 

78 

2,000 

111 

1,000 

81i 

2,100 

119i 

1,100 

84 

In  some  mines,  and  some  parts  of  mines,  owing  to  defective  ventilation^ 
and  sometimes  to  unascertained  causes,  the  heat  was  actually  insupportable, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  bad  air  in  the  mines  even  the  best  ventilated, 
and  men  not  infrequently  fell  dead  in  consequence.  In  the  900-f eet  level  of 
the  Belcher  in  1866  the  men  could  work  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
sweat  filled  their  loose  shoes  *  until  it  ran  over  the  tops,*  while  in  Hm 
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as  when  they  came  from  their  mother's  womb,  real- 
iziagr  that  a  terrible  fate  might  at  any  unlooked-for 
moment  overtake  them,  yet  with  wives  and  children 
above  ground  depending  upon  them  for  support,  their 
circumstances  seemed  to  warrant  their  establishing  a 
minimum  price  for  their  labor.  In  March  1864  a  re- 
duction to  $3.50  a  day  was  made  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Uncle  Sam.  But  the  miners  made  an 
example  of  him."  Other  owners  began  to  cast  about 
for  cheaper  labor,  seeing  which,  on  the  last  day  of 
July  the  Miners*  Protective  Association  began  to  act. 
Tliey  paraded  the  streets  of  Virginia  City  and  Gold 
Hill  shouting,  "Four  dollars  a  day!"  in  intervals  of 
music  by  the  band  at  their  head.  Halting  in  front  of 
the  International  hotel,  they  called  upon  Frank  Til- 
ford  to  address  them,  which  he  did  in  a  flowery  and 
sympathetic  speech.  All  was  done  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  to  meet  again  the 
next  day  and  demand  of  the  several  mining  superin- 
tendents uniform  wages  at  $4  a  day.  The  mill-men 
not  being  prepared  to  resist  the  demand  made  the 
concession  without  an  exception,  and  a  week  later  was 

Jalia  mine  the  water  was  scalding  hot.  Although  the  revolving  fans  which 
were  pat  in  use  in  1868  modified  this  suffering  to  some  extent,  it  continued 
U>  be  great  Some  of  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  hot  water  spri^n, 
which  were  in  time  pumped  dry,  when  the  temperature  was  lowered.  Tne 
thermometer  registered  130  *"  and  140**  in  a  drift  in  the  Imperial  shaft  at  a 
depth  of  1,700  feet,  but  fell  to  100**  when  air-currents  were  established.  In 
spite  of  the  best  devices  for  cooling  the  mines — and  it  was  computed  by  John 
A.  Church  that  there  was  yearly  abstracted  from  the  rocks  as  much  heat  as 
would  be  produced  by  55,472  tons  of  anthracite  coal — the  miners  could  only 
work  by  coniuming  tons  of  ice  daily.  In  1877  a  hot  spring  was  uncovered  in 
the  Savaj^  mine,  and  the  vauor  from  water  at  a  temperature  of  157**  was  let 
into  th«;  mcline.  Picks  could  only  be  handled  with  gloves,  and  cloths  wet  in 
ice -water  were  wrapped  around  drills.  Men  were  attacked  with  cramps  and 
lost  their  consciousness.  Thomas  Brown,  a  miner  in  the  Gould  and  Curry 
in  1878,  after  breathing  an  atmosphere  heated  to  128**  for  some  time,  fainted 
and  was  carried  to  the  surface,  but  did  not  recover  his  recollection  when 
aroused,  and  behaved  like  an  infant.  He  was  gradually  restoretl.  Water 
and  heat  troubled  the  miners  as  early  as  1871.  8.  F.  Examiner,  Jan.  26,  1871. 
Peculiar  diseases  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  poisonous  gases  also  troubled 
the  miners  at  an  early  period,  a  remedy  for  which  was  coal  tar  used  as  a 
disinfectant.  S.  F.  Harati,  Jan.  19,  1869. 

^  His  name  was  John  Trembath,  a  Comishman.  He  was  taken,  bound, 
and  lashed  to  the  main  hoisting  cable,  with  a  la1>el  fastened  to  him.  '  Dump 
this  pile  of  waste-dirt  from  Cornwall.'  He  was  hoisted  and  lowered  and 
hoisted  a^ain,  and  finally  '  dumped,*  glad  to  be  freed  from  the  coils  in  which 
ha  was  wonnd  up.   Vk^j^  Oi^f  Territarkii  EnUr^^ 
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organized  the  Miners'  League  of  Storey  county,  by 
the  laws  of  which  each  member  was  reauired  to  pledge 
himself  not  to  work  in  Storey  county  for  less  than  $4 
a  day  in  coin.  Upon  information  that  any  member 
had  broken  his  pledge,  the  president  of  the  leage  was 
required  to  call  a  special  meeting  to  remonstrate  with 
the  offending  member;  should  the  remonstrance  be 
disregarded,  then  the  president  must  "  call  out  the 
entire  forc:e  of  the  league/' 

This  threat  did  not  deter  miners  who  were  not 
members  of  the  league  from  covertly  accepting  lower 
wages,  and  gradually  crowding  out  the  four-dollar 
men,  who  finally  withdrew  from  some  of  their  least 
tenable  positions,  and  the  league  was  finally  dissolved. 
But  the  mine-owners  had  never  been  able  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  price  lower  than  $4,  while  the  miners 
formed  '* unions'*  to  maintain  that  rate,  in  which 
eflTort  they  were  never  defeated." 

During  the  first  four  years  of  working,  the  Ophir 
bonanza  yielded  fifteen  millions  in  gold  and  silver,  less 
than  a  million  and  half  being  paid  out  in  dividends. 
During  the  same  time  other  mines  on  the  lode  to  the 
south  had  been  taking  out  their  millions,"  and  ex- 

^' There  were  3  miners'  unions,  one  at  Virginia  City,  one  at  Gold  Hill 
and  one  at  Silver  Citv,  the  object  of  which  was  the  keeping  up  of  wages  to 
the  standard  of  four  dollars  per  day  of  8  hours. 

^^  Gould  and  Curry,  organized  in  I860,  owned  921  feet,  about  half  of  which 
was  productive.  The  rich  ore  in  this  mine  lay  within  400  feet  in  length.  6C0 
feet  m  height,  and  a  width  of  about  100  feet.  Total  amount  of  assessment} 
to  Nov.  1875,  $1,640,000;  toUl  amount  of  dividends,  $3,826,800,  divided 
among  108JOOO  shares.  Savage,  the  next  mine  south  of  Gould  and  Cuiry, 
with  112,V)0  shares  in  800  feet,  assessed  $2,186,000,  and  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends $4,460,000,  in  the  same  time.  Hale  and  Norcross,  with  a  claim  cover- 
ing 400  feet,  divided  into  16,000  shares,  began  operations  in  1861  or  1862. 
It  was  down  about  2,200  feet  in  1875.  The  asses^tments  levied  amounted  to 
$1,770,009,  and  the  dividends  to  $1,598,000.  Chollar-Potosf,  covering  1,400 
feet  on  the  Comstock,  was  divided  into  28,000  shares.  Its  assessments  pre- 
vious to  1876  were  $1,022,000,  and  its  dividends  $3,080,000.  Yellow  Jacket, 
with  957  feet  divided  into  24,000  shares,  assessed  the  holders  $2,358,000,  and 
paid  in  dividends,  $2,184,000,  in  the  same  period.  Crown  Point,  having  540 
feet  on  the  Comstock,  was  divided  into  100,000  shares.  It  assessed  $673,370, 
and  paid  $11,588,000  in  dividends.  This  mine  had  an  unusual  bonanza.  In 
1870  it  was  apparently  exhausted,  when  the  largest  ore-body  ever  found,  up 
to  that  time  on  the  Comstock  lode  was  discovered.  In  2  years  it  yielded 
$9,944, 783.57|  and  continued  to  yield  largely  for  several  years.    Beldher,  iii« 
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pending  them  in  much  the  same  manner.  The  aggre- 
gate production  of  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  during 
the  first  twelve  years  has  been  estimated  at  $145,100- 
000,  which  would  be  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
$12,100,000  annually,  though  the  production  varied 
after  1861  from  two  to  seventeen  millions.  In  1873 
the  production  suddenly  rose  to  more  than  double  the 
amount  ever  obtained  in  one  year,  or  to  $35,254,507, 
which  productiveness  was  increased  for  several  suc- 
cessive years.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  advance 
was  the  discovery  of  the  **great  bonanza,"  whose 
brief  and  brilUant  history  was  the  wonder  of  the 
world. 

There  was  a  group  of  mines  lyin^  south  of  the 
Ophir,  known  as  the  Central,  California,  Central  No. 
2,  Kinney,  White  and  Murphy,  and  the  Sides,  which 
covered  together  over  thirteen  hundred  feet."     In  the 

eluding  Segregated  Belcher,  covered  1,040  feet  of  the  lode,  divided  into  104,000 
shares.     It  was  one  of  the  deep  mines,  being  down  1,900  feet.     Totfld  assess- 
ment in  1875,  $660,400;   dividends  $15,085,200.     Overman,  adjoining   the 
Segregated  Belcher,  was  located  in  the  autumn  of  1859  by  John  Overman,  an 
immigrant  from  Indiana.     He  ran  a  tunnel  in  the  side  of  the  hill  for  a  pros- 
pect, and  sold  his  claim  for  $5,000.     The  mine,  like  so  many  others,  was  in 
L ligation,  and  cost  its  owner  a  much  larger  sum.     It  was  1,200  feet  in  ex- 
tent, and  had  paid  no  dividends  in  1876,  though  it  had  assessed  to  the  amount 
of  ^1,876,680.     Imperial-Empire  had  a  depth  of  2,000  feet,  assessed  its  share- 
bolders  $1,670,000,  and  paid  m  dividends  91,067,500.    Sierra  Nevada,  owning 
3,300  feet  at  the  north  end  of  the  Comstock,  was  down  2  000  feet  in  1875, 
And  had  made  42  assessments  previous  to  1876.     It  has  since  reached  650 
feet  lower  without  reaching  a  bonanza.     Bullion,  over  1,400  feet  down,  Cale- 
donia 1,076  feet  down.  Andes,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  Alpha,  American  Flat, 
Baltimore  Consolidated,  Bacon,   Best  and  Belcher,  Confidence,  Gold  Hill 
Quarts,  Challenge,  Crown  Point  Ravine,  Dardanelles,  Ex;lipse,  Empire  Mill, 
Exchequer,  Globe,  Julia,  Justice,  Kentuck,  Knickerbocker,  Kossuth,  Lady 
Washington,    Leo,  Mexican,  New  York  Consolidated,  Rock  Island,   Silver 
Hill,  Succor,  French,  Union  Consolidated,  Utah,  Whitman,  and  Woodville 
had  all  their  place  on  the  lists  of  the  stock  exchanges  in  1875,  and  had  ex- 
pended more  or  less  large  sums  in  development.  Powelta  Land  of  Silver, 
101-20. 

"The  history  of  these  claims  is  given  in  Wells*  Book  of  Deeds,  MS.,  3-4, 
thus:  '  All  the  ground,  from  the  south  line  of  the  Ophir  down  to  the  south 
line  of  the  White  claim,  was  taken  up  and  located  by  various  claimants,  with 
the  exception  of  1 10  feet  of  sround  lying  between  the  south  line  of  Bishop  k 
Camp*8  ground  and  the  north  line  of  White  &  Co.'s  100-feet  location.  This 
piece  of  vacant  ground  was  taken  up  by  John  Murphy  and  Lee  James,  who 
filed  a  notice  of  location  calling  for  600-feet;  .  .  .  but  when  they  came  to  take 
possession  they  found  that  Bishop  St  Camp  were  in  possession  of  150  feet  ad- 
loining  James  Cory  *s  line  on  the  south.  .  .  .  The  White  location  was  an  older 
locatioQ  ...  110  feet  south  of  Bishop  k  Camp.'  In  July  1859  a  settlement  of 
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days  of  the  Ophir  excitement,  the  owners  held  the^ 
ground  at  prices  higher  than  would-be  purchasers 
offered,  and  the  companies  undertook  the  develop- 
ment, which  proceeded  slowly,  and  without  any  en- 
couraging discoveries.  A  shaft  had  been  sunk  on  the 
Central  to  a  depth  of  over  600  feet,  and  several  tun- 
nels driven  in,  intersecting  the  shaft  at  depths  of 
from  300  to  600  feet,  two  of  which  were  costly  and 
extensive,  but  which  failed  of  their  purpose,  nothing 
being^  found  except  some  small  bunches  of  rich  ore  in 
the  California.  So  persistent  was  this  barrenness  of 
the  lode  over  so  great  a  space  that  the  fact  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  were  versed  in 
the  geological  features  of  the  district. 

In  June  1867  four  of  the  six  companies — Central 
No.  2,  Kinney,  White  and  Murphy,  and  Sides —  com- 
bined under  the  incorporated  title  of  the  Virginia 
Consolidated  Mining  company,  but  without  attempt- 
ing any  signal  exploitation  for  two  years  longer.  In 
1869  they  expended  $161,349.41  without  discovering 
an  ore  deposit  of  any  value,  their  power  to  assess  was 
exhausted,  and  the  whole  mine  worth,  at  the  price 
their  stock  was  bringing  in  the  board,  but  $18,850. 
The  most  discouraging  feature  of  their  enterprise,  in 
the  minds  of  the  owners  of  the  Virginia  Consolidated, 
was  that  the  Ophir  bonanza  had  failed  at  about  the 
depth  of  their  latest  explorations,  and  that  the  Grould 
and  Curry  had  also  given  out  1,000  feet  below  the 
surface — coincidences  which  seemed  to  fix  the  depth 
to  which  they  might  go  for  rich  ore  bodies.  At  this 
juncture  the  mining  firm  of  James  G.  Fair,  John  W. 
Mackay,  James  C.  Flood,  and  William  S.  O'Brien 
made  an  offer  of  $80,000  for  the  property  of  the  Con- 
solidated Virginia,  which  was  transferred   to  them, 

boundaries  was  agreed  upon.  Joseph  Webb  was  allowed  50  feet  on  the 
north  part  of  Bishop  &  Camp's  ground;  White,  Hammack,  k  Kirby  100  feet 
lying  to  the  south,  James  &  Murphy  110  feet  between  the  White  and  Webb 
ground,  and  John  D.  Wi  iters  and  Sides  &  Co.,  got  something  over  300  feet 
on  the  south.  This  settlement  was  never  disturbed,  and  was  the  basis  of 
the  title  purchased  by  the  bonanza  firm. 
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and  soon  after  also  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Cali- 
fornia mine/* 

The  mining  experience  of  Fair  and  Mackay,  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Com- 
stocky  justified  the  venture  which  they  had  under- 
taken as  much  as  any  unknown  undertaking  is  ever 

'*The  history  of  John  W.  Mackay  is  that  of  a  favorite  of  fortune.  He  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Nov.  29,  1831,  and  there  received  his  education.  In 
1S50  he  migrated  to  the  United  States  with  aspirations  after  a  wider  field  of 
action  than  was  aff«)rded  him  in  his  ancestral  island.  For  a  year  or  two  he 
was  employed  by  a  commercial  house,  but  hearing  much  of  the  land  of  prom- 
ise on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  bade  farewell  to  steady-going  Boston,  and 
joined  the  army  of  gold-seekers,  landing  at  San  Francisco,  and  going  to  work 
m  the  mines  near  Downieville,  in  Sierra  county,  CaL  As  a  placer-miner  he 
made  small  advance  towards  the  coveted  fortune,  but  being  young,  and  hav- 
ing  some  claims  to  manly  beauty,  he  employed  a  part  of  his  time  paying  court 
to  a  daughter  of  Daniel  £.  Hungerford,  to  whom  he  was  afterward  married, 
and  who  has  become  known  to  all  the  world  as  a  woman  of  rare  social  quali- 
ties, and  benevolence  of  character.  When  the  Comstock  lode  was  discovered 
Mackay,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  mining  world,  hastened  to  Washoe,  where 
he  worked  at  first  as  a  common  miner,  but  saving  his  money  and  watching 
his  chance  for  an  investment.  He  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Kentuck 
mine  at  Gold  Hill,  and  patiently  worked  a  few  vears  more,  during  which  he 
accmired  a  valuable  knowledge  of  the  ereat  loae.  In  1869  he  j'^med  James 
G.  Fair  in  a  contract  to  develop  the  Hale  &  Norcross  mine,  which  from  pay- 
ing dividends  had  fallen  off  to  requiring  heavy  assessments.  Mackay  and 
Fair  believed  the  mine  could  be  made  to  pay  largely  asain,  and  formed  with 
>lood  and  O'Brien  of  San  Francisco  the  company  which  finally  secured  con- 
trol of  a  bonanza.  From  this  period  Mackay  has  enjoyed  unparalleled 
financial  prosperity.  His  family  has  resided  in  Paris,  where  Americans  of 
distinction  have  been  rovally  entertained  by  them,  and  his  daughter  has  been 
married  to  a  prince  of  the  Italian  house  of  Colonna.  Many  are  the  deserv- 
ing persons  and  charitable  enterprises  which  have  received  aid  from  the  in- 
teUigent  application  of  the  wealth  acquired  by  this  member  of  the  bonanza 
firm. 

James  G.  Fair  was  a  native  of  Clougher,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  bom 
Dec  3,  1831.  He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of 
12  years,  residing  for  6  years  in '111.,  and  joining  the  Argonauts  in  California 
in  1849.  His  first  mininff  was  done  on  Feather  river,  but  having  a  tendency 
toward  quartz,  he  was  led  to  study  this  branch  of  mining,  his  intelligence  in 
his  regard  coupled  with  this  extensive  knowledge  of  mechanic i,  placed  him 
in  the  position  of  superintendent  and  manager  of  extensive  mines  in  Califor- 
nia, and  finally  of  the  O^hir  and  Hale  &  Norcross.  While  at  the  latter  mine 
he  proposed  to  Mackay,  Flood  &  O'Brien  to  form  a  partnership  for  the  con- 
trol of  mining  property.  The  Hale  &  Norcross  gave  the  firm  its  first  start  on 
the  road  to  wealth.  Fair  was  a  man  of  a  striking  personal  appearance,  and 
a  bright,  active  mind,  and  prolmbly  originated  some  of  the  most  successful 
moves  of  the  bonanza  firm.     His  further  history  belongs  to  politics. 

James  C.  Flood  and  William  S.  O'Brien  were  engaged  in  retailmg  liquors 
in  a  saloon  patronized  by  mine  operators,  and  having  gained  some  useful  in- 
formation, made  capital  in  stock  operations.  To  fliese  men  Mackay  and 
Fair,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  capabilities,  applied  for  aid  in  taking 
the  contract  for  the  development  of  Hale  &  Norcross.  O'Brien  was  another 
Irishman,  and  Flood  was  a  native  of  New  York.  Neither  of  these  men  pos- 
sessed any  other  talent  than  money.  J.  M.  Walker  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  at  the  beginning,  but  aoon  sold  out  to  Mackay. 
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justifiable.  A  drift  from  the  1,200-foot  level  of  thtf 
Gould  and  Curry  was  continued  through  Best  and 
Belcher  into  Consolidated  Virginia  in  1872.  At  the 
same  time  the  shaft  already  begun  was  deepened,  and 
a  drift  run  from  a  depth  of  500  feet,  east  and  west, 
improvements  made  in  the  hoisting- works,  and  the 
shaft  deepened.  During  all  these  operations  the 
search  for  an  ore  deposit  different  from  the  low-grade 
ore  found  in  drifting,  and  more  continuous  than  the 
bunches  sometimes  encountered,  was  being  prosecuted 
by  the  untiring  manager  Fair,  who  was  following  up 
in  the  lower  drift  a  thin  seam  of  ore,  from  day  to  day, 
of  which  he  never  lost  sight,  although  it  sometimes 
narrowed  to  a  mere  film.  There  had  been  expended 
thus  far  $200,000,  and  the  miners  began  to  think  it 
was  borrasca  in  the  Consolidated  Virginia  for  the  new 
proprietors  as  well  as  the  old. 

In  March  1873  a  fifteen-foot  stratum  of  ore,  milling 
$34  to  the  ton,  was  reached  in  the  drift,  about  eighty 
feet  north  of  the  south  line  of  the  Best  and  Belcher. 
The  size  and  richness  of  the  ore  increased  throughout 
the  year,  the  deposit  spreading  out  hke  a  wedge  with 
its  apex  at  the  top,  until  it  showed  a  width  of  between 
300  and  400  feet.  The  shaft  was  carried  down  to 
establish  its  extent  in  a  vertical  direction.  A  number 
of  mills  were  employed  on  the  ore,  and  the  monthly 
shipments  of  bullion  from  the  ConsoUdated  Virginia 
reached  in  a  short  time  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. The  shares  of  the  company  went  up  from  $40 
to  $400  before  the  close  of  the  year;  the  capital 
stock  having  been  increased  from  $7,080,000  divided 
into  23,600  shares,  to  $10,800,000  represented  by 
108,000  shares. 

In  December  the  California  companv  was  organ- 
ized by  consent  of  the  management  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Virginia,  which  conveyed  to  them  the  ground, 
and  took  a  controlling  interest  in  their  stock.  The 
new  arrangement  gave  the  latter  company  710  linear 
feet,   covering   the   Sides  and   White  and   Murphy 
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flTound,  while  the  California  company  received  the 
Central,  California,  Central  No.  2,  and  Kinney  claims, 
comprising  600  feet  between  the  Consolidated  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Ophir — between  two  bonanzas — ^the 
amount  of  capital  stock  and  value  of  the  shares  being 
made  to  correspond  to  those  of  the  Consolidated  Vir- 
ginia. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  rich  ore-body,  constantly 
growing  richer,  had  been  found  extending  downward 
from  a  depth  of  1,167  feet,  where.it  was  first  en- 
countered, to  1,300  feet,  yet  with  working  expenses, 
costly  buildings,  and  stock  manipulating,  the  shares 
were  bringing  in  the  market  in  January  1874  but 
$85.  They  increased  to  $110  in  October,  and  in  mid- 
winter, when  still  richer  ore  had  been  found  on  the 
1,500-foot  level,  to  $580,  the  Consolidated  Virginia 
carrying  the  California  along  with  it  in  the  market. 

This  enormous  advance,  though  largely  speculative, 
had  a  known  wealth  to  justify  it  greater  than  the  his- 
tory of  mining  since  the  beginning  of  time  could 
equal,  and  a  suppostitious  wealth  dazzling  to  the  im- 
agination, which  led  stock-buyers  to  believe  their 
shares  might  yet  be  worth  $1,000.  In  January  1875 
they  did  indeed  reach  $700.  California  shares,  which 
were  considered  as  essentially  the  same,  went  to  $780, 
making  the  market  value  of  these  two  mines  together 
$159,840,000.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  ore  in 
sight  by  the  director  of  the  mint  caused  him  to  declare 
that  it  should  produce  $300,000,000.  Practical 
miners  saw  in  the  two  mines  $1,500,000,000.**  The 
actual  product  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  Cal- 
ifornia mines  for  five  years  was  $104,460,713.69. 
From  1878  to  1882  they  produced  together  only 
$7,971,202.05,  and  were  assessing  instead  of  paying 
dividends  in  1881.  The  Consolidated  Virginia  con- 
tinued to  pay  dividends  down  to  1880,  paying  $540,- 

•  U.  S.  Mint  Dirfctor,  Rfpt^  1875,  81-3.  This  estimate  was  based  on  the 
theoiy  that  the  ore-body  was  oval  or  lenticular  in  shape  and  that  its  greatest 
xone  of  expaoaioa  had  not  been  reached.  PoweWs  Land  ({fSUver,  94 
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000  in  that  year.     California  paid  the  last  dividend^ 
in  the  year  1879." 

It  is  plain  that  rich  as  was  the  great  bonanza  it 
had  reached  a  ruinous  point  of  inflation  in  1875,  for 
even  if  the  actual  value  of  the  shares  had  been  equal 
to  the  price  put  upon  them  in  the  stock-market  they 
did  not  represent  available  capital  to  that  amounL 
The  bonanza  mines  had  carried  up  the  other  mines  on 
the  Comstock,  and  few  in  the  whirl  of  excitement 
cared  to  inquire  whether  or  not  their  stock  was  of  any 
intrinsic  worth.  To-day  they  bought  for  a  rise  to 
sell  to-morrow,  and  everybody  turned  stock  speculator. 
But  this  could  not  last  long.  Rumor  began  to  whis- 
per that  the  bonanza  mines  were  not  what  some  said 
they  were ;  the  fever  of  hope  was  succeeded  by  the 
rigors  of  fear,  and  panic  ensued.  People  were  as  anx- 
ious to  sell  as  they  had  been  impatient  to  buy.  The 
decline  was  rapid.  Consolidated  Virginia  fell  $200  a 
share  within  a  week.  California  fell  off  more  than 
two-thirds   of  its   late   market  price.     Other   stocks 


^^The  following  tables  show  the  amount  of  ore  and  bollion  taken  from 
the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  mines  during  their  bocanza 
period: 

CONSOLIDATED  VIBOINIA. 


Year. 


1873. 
1874 
1875. 
1876 

1877. 
1878, 


Total 


Am'nt  Extracted 
Tons. 


9];168 
169,307 
142,679 
144,400 
122,831 


Bullion  Product. 


I     645,582  17 

4,981,484  05 

16,717,394  76 

16,657,649  47 

13,734,019  07 

7,996,753  U 


60,732,882  63 


CALIFORNIA. 


Year. 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Total 


Am'nt  Extracted 
Tons. 


5,124 
128,801 
217,432 
134,888 


Bullion  Product. 


I  453,060  46 
13,400,841  40 
18,924,850  27 
10,949,078  93 


$43,727,831  06 
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fell  from  50  to  250  per  cent;  and  while  a  few  per- 
sons had  profited  by  the  excitement,  many  had  been 
ruined,  even  some  of  those  whose  judgment  in  mining 
matters  should  have  been  trustworthy." 

**  Who  is  to  blame  ? "  the  victims  cried.  The  bo- 
nanza-owners were  accused  of  speculating  in  their 
own  shares,  of  causing  declines  m  order  to  buy  in, 
and  creating  a  "boom'  in  which  to  sell.  Vox  populi 
is  not  always  vox  Dei.  The  voice  of  the  people  is 
sometimes  the  voice  of  the  devil.  The  bonanza  firm 
became  immensely  wealthy,  and  were  regarded  with 
more  or  less  envy  and  suspicion  by  their  less  fortu- 
nate fellows.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they  paid 
out  $73,170,000  in  dividends  to  shareholders,  and 
that  their  works  at  the  mines  were  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive kind,  while  the  force  employed  was  large  and 
well  paid. 

The  haste  with  which  the  great  bonanza  was  ex- 
tracted was  not  due  altogether  to  the  desire  for  sud- 
<k  n  riches.  The  Comstock  lode  was  not  one  regular 
vein  of  hard  quartz,  with  walls  nearly  equi-distant 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  but  was  swollen  with 
ore-bodies  of  great  richness  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
strung  with  smaller  branches  more  uniformly,  yet 
having  some  barren  rock  in  places.  Wherever  the 
ore  occurred  there  were  masses  of  a  percolating  clay 
and  crumbling  feldspar,  which,  by  swelling,  flowing, 
shifting,  and  breaking  down,  constantly  endangered 
the  mine.  It  was  to  support  the  roof  and  walls  of 
drifts,  and  prevent  accidents  and  losses,  that  the 
Deidesheimer  method  of  timbering  was  resorted  to; 
but  timbers  of  any  form  decay  rapidly  in  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  mines.  The  larger  the  body  of 
ore,  the  greater  the  diflficulty  and  expense  of  keeping 
it  in  place.  The  sooner,  therefore,  that  the  ore  was 
removed,  the  greater  the  security  from  danger  by 
caving,  or  from  fire,  which  might  attack  so  large  a 

^  Philip  Deideshesmer,  and  a  thousand  others  as  intelligeut,  were  brought 
to  bankruptcy. 
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body  of  timber  with  disastrous  effect."  For  these' 
reasons,  had  there  been  no  other,  it  was  deemed  the 
most  economical  mode  of  working  a  bonanza  to  ex- 
haust it  quickly. 

The  aggregate  yield  of  all  the  mines  on  the  Corn- 
stock  down  to  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  was  $306,000,- 
000  worth  of  bullion  extracted  from  7,000,000  tons  of 
ore.  There  had  gone  into  the  mines,  besides  the  un- 
productive labor,  and  small  means  of  prospectors  and 
pioneers  in  mining,  and  the  timber"  of  the  country, 
$62,000,000  in  assessments.  There  had  been  paid 
back  to  shareholders  $116,000,000,  and  the  small, 
incorporated  companies  had  derived  profits  amounting 
to  about  $2,000,000  more=$l  18,000,000.  The  differ- 
ence  between  the  outcome  and  the  costs  to  the  share- 

^  Comparatively  few  accidents  happened  on  the  Comstock,  bnt  these  were 
serious.  On  the  7th  of  April  1869  a  hre  broke  out  in  the  Yellow  Jacket,  in 
which  45  men  lost  their  lives.  S.  F.  BulUtin,  April  8,  9,  10,  13,  1869;  S.  F, 
OaU,  April  8,  9,  and  May  1,  5,  1869;  Caraon  Appeal,  April  8,  13,  1869.  The 
fire  communicated  to  Crown  Point  and  Kentuck,  the  rocks  in  the  800-foot 
levels  being  found  to  be  greatly  heated  3  years  afterward.  In  Sept.  1873 
a  second  fire  and  series  of  explosions  took  place,  by  which  6  men  lost  their 
lives,  and  others  were  injureu.  On  the  24ta  of  May  1874  the  hoisting-workn 
of  the  Succor  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  2  men  killed.  On  the  30th  of  Oct. 
the  Belcher  air  shaft  caught  fire,  and  was  burned  for  a  distance  of  1,000  feet. 
It  was  not  completed,  but  had  cost  between  $30,000  and  $40,000.  It  being 
necessary  for  men  to  descend  into  the  mine  to  close  the  drifts  leading  from 
the  burning  shaft,  18  volunteered  to  so.  While  engaged  in  blocking  up  the 
mouth  of  a  drift  a  cave  occurred,  and  a  strong  draft  of  air  sucked  back  into 
the  drift,  bearing  flames  upon  the  naked  men,  scorching  nine  of  them  to 
death,  and  burning  others.  Volunteers  took  their  places  until  the  work  of 
completing  the  bulkheads  was  accomplished.  In  May  1875,  when  a  new  shaft 
was  being  constructed,  the  workmen  encountered  great  masses  of  rocks 
still  almost  at  a  white  heat,  or  hot  enough  to  set  on  fire  the  new  timbers. 
Fires  broke  out  in  the  abandoned  levels  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and 
California,  which  could  only  be  extinguished  by  bulkheading  all  commu- 
nicating  drifts,  and  allowing  the  timbers  to  smoulder,  until  from  lack  of 
oxygen  the  fire  was  smothered.  WrijJd^a  Big  Botiaraa,  176-196;  Virginia  City 
TerrUirial  EiUerprise,  May  4,  5.  6,  1881;  Helena  Montana  Post,  April  30,  1869; 
Gold  HiU  News,  Nov.  1,  1871;  Id.,  May  12  and  Aug.  17, 1874;  Id.,  Match  11, 
1876;  Batch's  Mines  and  Miners,  799-801;  Oold  HiUNeufs,  Oct  26,  1875. 

^  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  firewood  on  the  Com- 
stock  was,  at  the  least,  120,000  cords.  Browne,  Mining  Res,  ed.  1867,  makes 
the  amount  207,320  cords,  which  is  probably  too  high.  The  lumber  used 
in  building  and  mining  timbers  was  estimated  at  25,000,000  feet  (board 
measure)  yearly,  including  that  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  cost  of 
this  wood  in  its  several  shapes  was  figured  by  Browne  at  $800,000  annually. 
See  also.  Land  Ojf.  Rept,  1867,  315;  Sac.  Union,  July  24,  1865.  See  also 
Bbncm^  in  Revue  Deux  Mondes,  Nov.  1875,  305-312. 
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liolders  was  $56,000,000,  spread  over  twenty  years, 
certainly  not  a  great  profit  on  the  investment.  But 
the  other  $88,000,000,  besides  enriching  a  few,  had 
been  expended  in  the  payment  of  labor,  and  in  various 
enterprises.  Too  mnch,  it  is  true,  had  gone  into  liti- 
gation, costly  machinery,  in  many  instances  almost 
without  value — into  miles  of  mills  and  hoisting- works 
whose  usefulness  in  a  few  years  had  ceased — the  sight 
of  which  suggests  the  query  whether  the  government, 
which  owns  the  mines,  could  not  have  devised  some 
means  of  economical  working  which  would  have  pre- 
served to  the  people  for  a  greater  length  of  time  their 
benefits.** 

Coequal  in  interest  with  the  bonanza  features  of  the 
Comstock  lode  was  the  conception  and  completion  of 
an  extensive  piece  of  engineering,  known  as  the 
Sutro  tunnel.  The  mode  of  working  the  mines 
by  shafts,  which  soon  collected  bodies  of  water 
requiring  expensive  pumping  machinery  at  an  early 
date,  has  been  referred  to.  Floods,  from  tapping 
water-pockets  in  Ophir,  Belcher,  Crown  Point,  Over- 
man, Yellow  Jacket,  and  other  mines,  had  frequently 
caused  the  suspension  of  mining,  and  threatened  the 
lives  of  the  men  employed  underground.  To  furnish 
drainage  for  the  mines,  a  less  expensive  means  of 
taking  out  ores  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  deep 
mines  than  by  hoisting,  and  better  ventilation  also, 
the  Sutro  tunnel  was  planned." 

*^It  is  the  argmnent  of  Alexander  Del  Mar,  in  hia  History  qf  the  Preekma 
Meialaf  265-266,  that  a  dollar's  worth  of  bullion  from  the  Comstock  cost  five 
dollars.  Del  Mar  had  been  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  member  of  the  Monetary  Commission  of  1876,  his  book  being 
the  result  of  his  researches  in  this  direction.  It  he  reckoned  in  all  the  money 
that  had  been  wasted — ^if  money  ever  is  wasted — in  stock  speculations,  he 
might  have  made  out  a  case  aeainst  mining.  There  is,  inaeed,  a  saying, 
even  among  Califomians,  that  'it  takes  a  mine  to  work  a  mine.'  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  greater  risks  encountered  in  this  business  than  in  almost  an^ 
other,  but  perhaps  the  failures  are  no  more  frequent,  where  much  capital  is 
invested,  than  in  other  lines  of  heavy  investment.  See  Review  of  Com.  and 
Finance,  1876,  11-12,  containing  tables  showing  bullion  yield  from  1859  to 
1876  inclusive;  also  Balch's  Mines  and  Miners,  959-61,  985-990. 

''It  shonld  be  said  that  several  tunnels  had  been  cut  on  a  level  with  the 
heads  of  the  cafiona,  which  became  useless  when  the  shaft  had  pierced  to  a 
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The  author  of  the  scheme  was  Adolph  Sutro,  who 
had  a  quartz-mill  on  the  Carson  river,  but  was  not 
known  as  a  mining  engineer.  The  Nevada  legisla- 
ture, by  an  act  passed  February  4,  1865,  incorporated 
the  Sutro  Tunnel  .company,  with  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege, for  fifty  years,  to  excavate  and  construct  an  adit 
intersecting  the  Comstock  lode  at  a  depth  of  1,600 
feet,  8  inches  below  the  mouth  of  the  Savage  shaft, 
sufficiently  wide  for  a  double  line  of  railway,  and  ex- 
tending fro.Ti  a  point  between  Webber  and  Corral 
canons,  a  distance  of  over  three  milea  Besides  effect- 
ing the  drainage  of  all  the  mines  to  that  level,  it 
would  cross-cut  several  veins  in  its  course,  and  afford 
means  of  transporting  the  ores  to  Carson  river,  where 
water-power  and  wood  were  more  cheaply  procured 
than  at  the  mines.  The  four  intervening  cafions 
would  afford  facilities  for  sinking  shafts  to  the  level 
of  the  tunnel,  and  from  these  the  work  could  be  ex- 
tended in  both  directions  as  well  as  from  Carson  val- 
ley. This  was  the  plan.  The  incorporators  of  the 
tunnel  company  were  Adolph  Sutro,  William  M. 
Stewart,  D.  E.  Avery,  Louis  Janin,  and  H.  K. 
Mitchell,  Stewart  being  president. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  Sutro  secured  contracts  from 
twenty-three  of  the  principal  mining  companies  repre- 
senting most  of  the  capital  on  the  Comstock,"  binding 
them  to  pay  to  the  tunnel  company  two  dollars  a 
ton  for  ore  extracted  above  the  tunnel  level  after 
the  extension  of  the  tunnel  and  its  lateral  drifts 
to  points  within  their  boundaries.  The  privilege 
was  granted  to  the  mining  companies  of  transport- 
ing ore,  tools,  timbers,  waste   rock,   and  workmen 

depth  below  them.  In  1863  the  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia  Tunnel  and  Mining 
company  began  to  pierce  the  Comstock  lode  at  a  depth  of  800  feet,  with  a 
tunnel  6^  by  7  feet,  and  it  had  been  extended  840  feet  in  May  1864,  when  the 
panic  consequent  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  Ophir  bonanza  paralyed,  for  a 
time,  the  mining  industry.     Before  the  return  of  confidence  8utro*8  enter- 

5 rise  had  been  set  on  foot,  and  tended  to  revive  the  mining  interest.     Minimg 
Review  and  Stock  Ledger,  1878,  107.  118;  S.  F,  Stock  Exchange,  March  22, 
1877;  S.  F.  AUa,  March  12,  1865;  Bnlch^s  Mhea  and  Miners,  948-53. 

^  Bank  of  CaHfonda  against  Sutro  Tunnelf  ArgwnetU  and  StatemaU  *qf 
Facts,  17. 
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through  the  tunnel  on  the  payment  of  stipulated  tolls. 
To  insure  the  completion  of  their  work  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  the  tunnel  company  engaged  to  secure 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  before  the 
Ist  of  August  1867. 

The  question  was  then  mooted  whether  the  legisla- 
ture of  Nevada  had  the  power  to  cede  to  the  tunnel 
company  privileges  so  valuable  as  those  contained  in 
their  charter,  and  affecting  the  title  to  ground  belong- 
ing,  as  mineral  land,  to  the  United  States;  and  the 
company  next  undertook  to  obtain  confirmation  of 
their  franchise  by  act  of  congress,  in  which  they  were 
successful."  A  geological  and  an  engineering  survey 
had  been  made.'  Nothing  remained  but  to  secure 
the  requisite  $3,000,000,  and  Sutro  made  his  first 
effort  in  this  direction  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
There  certain  capitalists  agreed  to  make  up  the  $3,000,- 
000  after  he  should  have  obtained  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  a  few  hundred  thousands  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Before  the  end  of  May  1867,  $600,000  had 
been  subscribed  by  mine-owners,  and  an  extension  of 
a  year's  time  obtained  in  which  to  secure  the  remain- 
der. The  Nevada  legislature  of  1867  also  consented 
to  memorialize  congress  to  grant  financial  aid  to  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel,  whose  completion,  it  was 
assured,  would  increase  the  nation's  revenue.**  The 
legislature  of  the  state  never  did  anything  else  but 
encourage  the  enterprise.  Sutro  himself  worked  un- 
tiringly, securing  a  favorable  report  from  the  lower 
house  of  congress  in  recommendation  of  giving;  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  tunnel." 

At  the  moment  when  perfect  achievement  seemed 
ready  to  be  grasped,  the  mine-owners  on  the  Comstock 

^H.Bt,  Doc,  47,  pt  2,  1067-S,  46th  cong.  3d  seas.;  8,  F.  AUa,  July  16, 
1866;  8.  F.  BuUeUn,  July  13,  1866. 

*  Iiiehiho/en*»  Oomdoat  Lode  :  Report  to  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company  on 
the  geology  and  straoture  of  the  l(Mie.  PoweW*  Land  of  8Uverf  122.  R.  Q. 
Cariyle  made  an  aocorate  sunrey  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

••  Nev,  Jour.  Sen,,  1867,  app.  no.  7. 

n£r.  Com.  Bepi,  50,  40th  cong.  2d  seu.;  8.  F.  Call,  July  4,  1868;  Mo 
ImUpaident,  Nov.  17,  1869. 
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withdrew  their  subscriptions,  an  act  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  Sutro  to  call  upon  eastern  capitalists 
for  the  promised  aid,  and  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
seemed  imminent,  and  would  have  been  brought 
about  had  the  projector  possessed  less  pluck  and 
energy.  He  appealed  to  the  people  to  take  shares; 
he  wrote  letters  and  books,  addressed  meetings,  legis- 
latures, and  congressional  committees.  On  the  19th 
of  October  1869  ground  was  broken  for  the  Sutro 
tunnel,"  at  a  point  on  the  Carson  river  north  of  Day- 
ton, and  Sutro  continued  his  indefatigable  labors  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  As  a  result  of  his  per- 
sistency, congress  passed  an  act  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1871,  authorizing  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  appoint  a  commission,  consisting  of  one  civil  and 
two  military  engineers,"  to  report  upon  the  "import- 
ance, feasibility,  cost,  and  time  required  to  construct  '* 
the  Sutro  tunnel.  A  favorable  report  was  rendered 
concerning  the  first  two  points,"  so  far  as  its  value  as 
an  exploring  work  was  considered,  but  its  cost,  esti- 
mated at  $4,418,329.50,  was  pronounced  disproportion- 
ably  great  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  drainage 
and  ventilation  in  the  mines. 

No  committee  could  make  a  report  upon  these 
matters  without  consulting  the  mine-owners  on  the 

»  Virginia  CUu  TerrUorial  ErUerpnae,  Oct.  20,  1809;  8.  F.  CktO,  Oct.  23, 
1869.  Levi  Lamb,  master  carpenter  of  the  Sutro  tunnel,  says  the  work  of 
constructing  the  tunnel  'was  actually  commenced  in  September  1869.'  Lamb 
was  bom  in  N.  Y.  state  in  June  1829.  He  came  to  Cal  via  the  Isthmus  in 
1850;  mined  on  the  American  river,  and  afterward  on  the  Feather  river  and 
Bownieville.  He  went  to  several  other  mining  camps,  and  was  in  the  lumber 
business  at  Marysville.  He  built  l^e  first  12  houses  at  Howland  Fiat  in 
Nevada  co.,  CaL,  in  1855-6,  and  assisted  in  sinking  the  first  shaft  an.  a  mine 
at  that  place.  In  1859  he  went  to  farming  in  Tulare  oo.,  and  there  remained 
till  1862,  when  he  removed  to  Dayton,  Nevada,  where  he  worked  in  a  quartz- 
mill.  Lamb's  Early  Mining,  MS.,  1-5,  a  brief  account  of  his  own  experience 
in  Cal.  and  Nevada. 

^  The  commissioners  appointed  were  H.  G.  Wright  and  J.  G.  Foster,  in 
conjunction  with  Prof.  Newcomb. 

»*  H.  Ex.  Doc,  47j>t  2,  1088,  46th  cong.  3d  sees.;  Sen.  &.  Doc,  15,  42d 
cong.  2d  sess.;  Sec  War  Rept,  102.  1126-72,  42d  com.  3d  sess.;  Hcmte  Conu 
Bept,  94,  42d  oong.  2d  sess.;  Sen.  Com.  Rept,  405,  42d  cong.  3d  sess.;  Cotirier 
de  S.  F.,  7th  July,  1871,  11th  Jan.  1872,  and  20th  Aprfl  1872;  8.  F  Stotk 
Report,  Oct.  11,  1872;  Virginia  Oiy  TerrHorial  Bnlerpriae,  Feb.  25,  1872;  8. 
F.  AUa,  Feb.  28,  1872, 
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Gomstock,  and  as  they  had  set  their  faces  against  the 
tunnel,  on  the  ground  that  the  mines  would  have  been 
drained  by  pun^ping  before  the  tunnel  reached  them, 
and  that  the  royalty  agreed  to  in  the  contract  with 
Sutro  was  too  large,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
their  representations  would  be  in  favor  of  the  tunnel 
from  this  point  of  view.  In  this  manner  the  opponents 
of  the  tunnel,  or  as  Sutro  understood  it,  of  himself 
personally,**  were  enabled  to  paralyze  to  some  extent 
his  efforts  in  Washington.  But  so  earnest  was  his 
advocacy  that  the  house  congressional  committee,  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  the  examining  committee,  recom- 
mended a  loan  from  the  government  of  $2,000,000, 
Sargent  of  California  presenting  a  minority  report 
against  it  But  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  In  the  mean- 
time Sutro  obtained  subscriptions  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  to  the  amount  of  $2,100,000,"  and  the 
work  was  urged  forward.  Progress  was  slow  and 
difficult  during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  all 
drilling  being  done  by  hand.  In  October  1873  con- 
nection was  made  between  the  drift  advancing  from 
the  east  and  that  from  the  west  starting  from  the 
first  shaft.  In  the  spring  of  1874  experiments  with 
a  Burleigh  drill  having  demonstrated  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  its  use,  a  carriage  supporting  six 
of  those  drills  while  at  work  was  constructed,  and 
four  of  them  put  in  operation  on  the  22d  of  June. 
The  progress  now  became  as  rapid  as  it  hitherto  had 
been  slow,  and  two  more  drills  were  added  in  August. 
The  average  progress  per  month  down  to  April  1877, 
when  the  Comstock  mineral  belt  was  entered,  was 
300  feet  per  month.     Here  the  heat  becoming  intense, 

*^  Sutro  believed  and  asserted  that  it  was  the  influence  of  the  Bank  of 
California,  which  controlled  several  millions  worth  of  property  on  the  Corn- 
stock,  which  was  opposed  to  him — not  because  his  scheme  was  not  a  good 
one,  or  feasible,  but  because  when  that  corporation  saw  its  merits  they 
determined  to  drive  him  out  of  it  and  seize  upon  it  for  themselves.  The 
most  formidable  opposition  certainly  appeared  to  come  from  them,  whatever 
their  motives,  and  against  them  he  directed  his  continuous  assaults. 

^Suiro  Tunnel  Com.  Rept,  956-965;  8.  F.  Nfwn  LrUer,  Feb.  21,  1874;  Sar. 
J?<w>n/,  in  .9.  R  AUa,,  May  15,  1874;  Fiodte  Record,  March  12,  1873;  Goid 
Hid  News,  Oct.  28»  18*73. 
HucMby.   10 
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only  250  feet  a  month  could  be  made.*^  Connection 
was  effected  with  the  nearest  mine  shaft  at  the  Savage 
works  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  July.  The  last 
obstruction  was  rent  away  by  a  blast  in  the  Savage 
mine.  Sutro  himself  was  on  the  spot,  and  was  the 
first  to  crawl  through  the  opening,  **  overcome  by  ex- 
citement,"" as  well  as  heat.  He  had  achieved  a 
triumph  of  engineering,  and  put  the  Comstock  lode 
under  contribution  of  two  dollars  per  ton  of  ore  ex- 
tracted thereafter. 

But  there  remained  yet  to  be  overcome  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  late  hostile  companies  to  pay  this  tax. 
The  Savage  company  offered  no  remonstrance,  but  an 
attempt  was  made  to  drain  the  adjoining  mines  through 
the  Savage  levels.  To  prevent  this  use  of  his  tunnel 
without  compensation,  Sutro  started  a  drain  way,  which 
would  conduct  the  incoming  water  back  into  a  lower 
level  of  the  Savage  mine,  from  which  it  was  pumped, 
only  to  return  again,  on  discovering  which  in  Febru- 
ary 1879,  the  workmen  were  arrested,  and  the  progress 
of  the  shaft  stopped  when  nearly  completed.  They 
were  released  immediately,  but  the  cutting  of  the 
drain  was  prohibited  by  order  of  the  court.  Soon 
after  a  rise  of  water  in  the  Hale  and  Norcross  mine 
caused  an  overflow  in  the  combination  shaft  of  the 
Hale  and  Norcross,  Savage,  and  ChoUar-Potosf,  to 
hold  which  in  check  the  water  was  pumped  into  the 
Sutro  tunnel,  driving  the  workmen  from  their  posts. 
Sutro  then  threatened  to  erect  a  water-tight  bulk- 
head. Although  still  unwilling  to  carry  out  their 
contract,  the  incident  of  the  overflow  was  not  without 
effect,  and  joined  with  the  threat  to  hermetically  seal 
the  tunnel,  brought  about  a  compromise. 

^  The  temperature  in  the  tunnel  from  1873  to  and  through  1875  was  83*, 
although  2  powerful  Root  blowers  were  constantly  forcing  air  into  it.  At 
the  end  of  1876  it  was  90^  and  on  the  first  of  Jan.  1878  reached  96".  The 
atmosphere  was  foul  as  well  as  hot.  During  the  last  months,  in  1878,  the 
miner*  were  two  miles  from  the  nearest  ventilating  shaft.  Tlie  force  was 
changed  four  times  a  day,  and  the  men  could  then  only  work  a  small  portion 
of  the  nominal  hours  of  labor.  The  temperature  rose  to  109**  in  ApriL  and 
then  to  110' and  114*. 

»  Virginia  CUy  TerrUorial  Enterprise^  July  9,  1878. 
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By  the  new  contract  the  mining  companies  agreed 
to  furnish  money  to  extend  the  lateral  branches  still 
uncompleted,  those  benefited  to  pay  one  dollar  per  ton 
upon  all  ore  raised  from  the  mines  which  assayed 
forty  dollars  or  less,  and  two  dollars  upon  all  ore  assay- 
ing more  than  forty  dollars  per  ton,  payment  to  com- 
mence as  soon  as  one  of  the  lateral  branches  should 
be  completed  for  half  its  distance.  This  contract 
terminated  the  long  struggle  of  one  tenacious  spirit 
against  that  enemy  hardest  to  be  beaten — a  "  soulless 
corporation." 

The  main  tunnel  measured  20,480  feet  in  length. 
The  height  was  nine  feet  five  inches,  and  the  width 
thirteen  feet  outside  of  timbers.  The  north  branch 
in  October  1880  had  extended  4,403  feet,  and  the 
south  branch  in  March  1881  was  4,114  feet  inlength, 
making  together  more  than  a  mile  and  six-tenths  of 
tunnelling  eight  by  seven  feet  in  the  clear.  From 
these  were  discharged  daily,  in  1880,  3,500,000  gallons 
of  water,  increased  on  some  days  to  3,942,720  gal- 
lons, or  1,277,500,000  gallons  annually,  the  weight  of 
which  was  4,752,605  tons.  After  being  made  to  pro- 
pel a  small  amount  of  machinery  in  the  shops  of  the 
company  at  Dayton,  the  only  use  of  the  water  has 
been  for  irrigating  purposes.  The  total  cost  of  the 
tunnel,  not  including  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
management  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design,  was 
$2,096,556.41,  or  less  than  half  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated by  the  committee  appointed  by  congress  to  de- 
termine its  feasibility.  Its  benefit  to  the  Comstock 
mines  was  great." 

Unlike  the  South  American  and  Mexican  silver 
veins,  the  indications  are  that  it  will  not  be  found 

•aVrtf.  Joar.  Sen.,  1879,  app.  no.  16,  81-5;  Argument  on  Sutro  Tunnel, 
70-71;  Sutro  Tunnel  Conu  RepL,  1872,  9.31;  SiUro  Tunnel  CcnnjKiny  Supt  Rtpt, 
187*2;  Sntro  7\tnwland  Railway  to  the  Comstock  Lodt^  1873,  with  maps;  Bank 
of  California  tw  Sutro  Tunnel,  A  rgument  ami  Statement  of  Facts.  All  these 
books  and  pamphlets  are  devoted  to  showing  the  character  of  the  work  and 
the  opposition  encountered,  and  afford  an  instructive  record  of  political  as 
well  as  financial  conditions  in  Nevada,  with  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
money  to  defeat  the  right. 
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profitable  to  work  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  at  a 
very  great  depth/*  Unlike  silver  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  its  only  gangue  is  quartz,  which  is  rarely 
solid,  but  is  much  fractured,  and  often  partially  soft- 
ened by  chemical  action.  The  principal  ores  are 
stephanite,  vitreous  silver,  native  silver,  ruby  silver, 
horn  silver,  and  polybasite,  with  occasional  small 
quantities  of  argentiferous  galena.  Native  gold,  iron 
and  copper  pyrites,  blende,  and  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lead  in  minute  quantities  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  silver  ores. 

The  phenomena  observed  as  connected  with  the 
occurrence  of  silver  ore  in  the  Comstock  have  been  thus 
summarized :  In  the  northern  part  it  is  in  chimneys 
dipping  to  the  south,  in  the  southern  part  it  forms 
continuous  sheets  of  great  length,  but  comparatively 
narrow.  The  ore  deposits  are  enclosed  in  the  eastern, 
and  sometimes  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  vein, 
while  the  western  branches  are  poor  or  barren.  The 
largest  and  richest  deposits  have  been  found  where 
the  outcrops  were  most  prominent.  At  the  north  end 
the  vein  is  invariably  poor  where  it  passes  a  ravine, 
but  not  so  in  the  south  end.  The  richest  portions  are 
south  of  each  ravine  crossed  by  it.  All  the  chimneys 
in  the  northern  part  occur  where  the  walls  after  close 

*•  With  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  diflferent  mines,  KfUKt*a  Under^rtmnd 
Worlds  a  collection  of  matter  loosely  thrown  together  concerning  mines,  caves, 
tunnels  and  other  subterranean  places  and  affairs,  contains  the  Allowing  inter- 
esting facts:  Ophir  and  Mexican  discovered  at  the  surface,  failed  in  ore  at  the 
depth  of  500  feet;  Gould  and  Curry  also  extended  500  feet  from  the  surface; 
Savage,  which  was  a  contmuation  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  bonanza,  extended 
2,300  feet  below  the  croppings;  Hale  and  Norcross  bonanza  was  first  found 
450  feet  below  the  surface,  and  extended  down  to  1,200;  Chollar-Potosf  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  500  feet,  and  extended  to  the  1,700-foot  level;  Gold  Hill, 
discovered  on  the  surface,  extended  500  feet  downward  and  300  feet  on  the 
vein;  Yellow  Jacket,  discovered  on  the  surface,  went  to  a  depth  of  700  feet; 
Kcntuck  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  300  feet  on  the  lode;  Crown  Point  and 
Belcher  bonanza,  aiscovered  on  the  1,400-foot  level,  extended  600  feet  below; 
Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  bonanza  was  discovered  at  the  1,600- 
foot  level,  and  extended  above  it,  and  l»elow  for  a  distance  of  400  feet,  being 
600  feet  in  height  and  700  on  the  vein.  Since  the  publication  of  Knox's 
book,  1878,  several  of  these  mines  have  been  sunk  a  considerable  distance. 
California  was  down  2,700  feet  in  1882,  Consolidated  Virffinia  2,533  feet. 
Hale  and  Norcross  3,000  feet,  Sierra  Nevada  2,700  feet,  and  a  number  of  the 
older  mines  were  down  nearly  3,000  feet  in  1888, 
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contact  suddenly  diverge."  When  I  have  added  that 
the  mountain  in  which  the  Comstock  lode"  is  found  is 
a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  through  which  older  rocks 
are  found  obtruding,  syenite,  propylite,  granite,  with 
trachyte,  andesite,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  that 
geologists  recognize  the  vein  as  a  fissure  caused  by 
rending,  which  subsequently  became  filled  with  quartz 
and  ore,  I  have  said  all  that  is  of  interest  concerning 
Nevada's  great  silver  lode." 

*i  These  obsenrations  oecnr  in  Baron  Ferdinand  Richthofen*8  work,  entitled 
TV  CoiMtoek  Lodtf  its  Character,  and  the  Proftai)U  Motie  qf  Uj*  Continuance  in 
Depth.  The  subiiequent  hitftory  of  the  lode  has  borne  out  this  statement  of 
liA  characteri«tic8.  They  are  quoted  with  other  remarks  on  the  geology  of 
the  lode,  in  Minifig  and  MeUiUurijy  of  Oold  and  Silvery  by  J.  Arthur  PhiUips. 

*' Accompanying  the  Monotjnxph  on  the  Oex)lo(fy  of  hit  Comatock  Lode^vyy 
George  F.  Becker,  Washington,  1882,  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  AtUiJ*^  giv- 
ing thn  location  of  all  the  mines  on  the  Comstock,  and  in  the  \Vashoc  district. 
And  also  the  position  of  the  several  rocks  composing  the  Virginia  range,  in 
sitn,  and  in  distinctive  coloring.  It  shows  the  earlier  hornblende  andesite, 
later  hornblende,  andesite,  and  angite  andesite,  and  (juartz  porphyry,  to  l>e  the 

S  re  vailing  rock.  Next  in  prevalence  are  diorite,  mica  diorite,  metamorpliic 
torite,  metamorphic  mezozoic,  and  quatenary.  In  smaller  quantities  occur 
felsitic  Quartz  porphyry,  granite,  basalt,  and  diabase.  The  quartz-vein  lies 
principally  between  the  earlier  hornblende  andesite  on  the  east,  and  diorite 
on  the  west.  A  vertical  section  of  the  Sutro  tunnel  in  the  same  atlas  shows 
the  andesites  to  prevail  along  the  tunnel. 

Mine«  awl  Milken,  by  Wuliam  Balston  Balch,  a  quarto  of  1,200  pages, 
Phila<leluhia,  1882,  contains  good  dv^scriptive  matter  concerning  tlie  Com- 
stock lode,  with  illustrations.  Balch,  who  is  simply  a  compiler,  adopts  for 
the  country  rock  of  the  Virginia  or  Washoe  district,  the  tonn  of  probylite 
for  the  east  side,  and  syenite  for  the  west  side,  which  distinction  is  in  com- 
mon use  among  resident  miners. 

Kinjn  Otohgical  Eirphr.,  iii.  11-96,  contains  a  full  description  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  with  drawings  and  minute  information  of  a  valuable  character. 

"John  Percival  Jones,  who  for  yean*  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  Comstock,  was  a  Welchman  by  birth,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  in  1830,  while  yet  an  infant.  After  receiving  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  city,  his  first  occupation  was  in  a  marble- 
jrard,  and  as  a  worker  in  stone.  In  1850  he  came  to  California,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  in  various  capacities,  serving  in  the  state  senate  between 
1863  and  1867,  and  in  1868  being  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Crown 
Point  mine.  In  this  company  there  was  afterward  disclosed  a  large  body  of 
rich  ore,  and  its  ctock  arose  from  $2  or  $3  to  $1,800  a  share,  whereby  he 
became  very  wealthy.  In  1873  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  for  Nevada, 
and  reelected  in  1878,  and  again  in  1883,  and  while  a  meni1>cr  of  that  lK>dy 
was  recognized  as  a  clear  and  cogent  speaker,  a  man  of  liberal  views,  of 
great  erudition,  and  unsparing  in  research.  The  senator  was  twice  married, 
his  first  wife  being  the  daughter  of  Judge  Conger,  and  the  second  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eugene  A.  Sullivan,  a  most  accomplished  and  benevolent  woman. 
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TERRITORIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

1859-1864. 

Thb  Name  Nevada — Area  and  Libhts — ^The  Question  of  Boundary — 
ck)mmissions  and  surveys — difficulties  with  california — terri- 
TORIAL Officers — GovernorNyb — First  Leglslature — Code  of  Laws 
AND  Course  of  Legislation — County  Organizations  and  Officers 
— Capital — Judicial  Districts  and  Judiciary — State  of  Society — 
Educational — ^Newspaper  Press — Corruption  of  Lawyers  and 
Judges. 

How  the  territory,  which  in  answer  to  so  many 
prayers  was  organized  out  of  western  Utah  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1861,  came  to  be  called  simply  Nevada, 
snowy,  is  not  altogether  clear.  When  Delegate 
Crane  wrote  to  his  constituents  from  Washington  in 
February  1858,  he  assured  them  that  a  territorial 
government  was  about  to  be  establislied  under  the 
name  of  Sierra  Nevada.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1859, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  house  to  organize  the 
territory  of  Nevada.^  The  assembly  which  met  at 
Genoa  in  December  1859  was  reported  as  the  first 
legislature  of  the  *'  territory  of  Nevada."^  At  a  later 
period,  when  Nevada  was  applying  for  admission  as  a 
state,  motions  were  made  in  convention  to  change 
the  name  to  Washoe,  Humboldt,  and  Esmeralda.* 
Sierra  Plata,  silver  mountains,  was  mentioned  in  de- 
bate in  allusion  to  its  mineralogical  features,  but  it 

*/r.  t/bwr.,  789,  35th  cong.  Ist  sess.;  Nev.  Laws,  1861,  ix.-xiv.,  1864-5, 
23-31;  U.  S.  Const,  and  Charters,  ii.  1240-5;  Hottse  Ejc  Doc,,  47,  pt3,  1081-2, 
46  cong.  3d  sess. 

^Snc.  Umouy  Dec.  17,  1859;  Hayes*  Nev.  Scraps,  xL  40. 

^Nev.  Consta.   DebaUs,   1864,   33-35;  S.  F.  Call,  Joly  7,  1864;  Howard 
Quarterly,  i.  pt  iii.  90. 
(160) 
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came  in  competition  with  Oro  Plata,  gold  and  silver, 
and  even  with  Bullion.  Having  escaped  all  these 
jjerils  of  nomenclature,  it  remains  simply  snowy- white 
Nevada.* 

The  area  of  Nevada,  as  defined  by  its  constitution, 
was  81.539  SQuare  miles,*  but  after  being  allowed 
some  additional  territory  its  area  is  stated  at  112,090 
square  miles,  of  which  surface  1,690  square  miles  is 
water.* 

The  boundaries  established  by  the  constitution 
adopted  in  1859  commenced  at  a  point  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  where  the  42d  parallel  touches  its  summit, 
following  the  crest  of  the  mountains  south  to  the 
35th  parallel,  thence  east  on  that  line  to  the  Colo- 
rado, thence  up  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Yirgen,  thence  ascending  to  its  junction  with  the 
Muddy  river,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  Oregon  line.^ 

In  the  organic  act,  however,  it  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  42d  degree  as  above,  east  by  the  39th 
meridian,  south  by  the  northern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico,  and  west  by  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada to  the  41st  parallel,  whence  it  ran  due  north  to 
the  Oregon  line.  This  gave  the  territory  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  counties  of  Mono,  Alpine,  Lassen, 
and  Siskiyou,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  state  of 
California.* 

The  boundary  between  California  and  Utah  had 
always  been  in  dispute.     The  first  United  States  dis- 

*  Various  persons,  at  various  times,  have  claimed  the  honor  of  having 
proposed  the  present  name,  but  the  facts,  as  I  liave  presented,  make  clear 
the  merit  of  such  pretensions.  The  act  of  Dec.  20,  1862,  calling  an  election 
for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention,  states  that  it  was  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  state  of  Washoe.  Nev,  Laws,  1862,  128-9;  Portland 
West  Shore,  April  1879,  121. 

^In  Kelly's  Nev.  Directory,  186^,  the  area  is  given  at  65,000  square  miles. 

^Land  Off.  Bept,  1867,  61;  Mess.  ondDoc.,  1868-9,  ab.  825-9:  Nev.  Jour. 
Sen.,  1877,  ap.  8,  1;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  47,  pt  4,  419,  46th  cong.  3d  sess.  The 
area  of  Nevada  is  sUted  by  a  writer  m  S.  F.  AUa,  June  24,  1866,  at  104,000 
square  miles.  Henry  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  10th  census,  reported  the 
area,  approximately,  at  104,700  square  miles,  of  which  960  were  water,  Chernt 
Cr^^k  WhiU  Pine  News,  Jan.  21,  1882;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Jan.  15,  1882.  I 
have  adopted  the  sur.-gen.  report. 

^Carson  Vcdley  Territorial  Enterprise,  July  W,  1859. 

•Heo.  SkU.,  1864-^,  25;  Sac  Vmm,  April  6,  1861. 
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trict  judge  in  Carson  county,  W.  W.  Drummond,  in 
1856  addressed  a  communication  to  United  States 
senator  Weller,  and  congressmen  Denver  and  Her- 
bert of  California,  informing  them  that  the  Morraoii 
residents  claimed  Carson  valley  as  a  part  of  Utah, 
and  that  **a  large  and  respectable  portion"  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  valley  contended  in  good  faith  that  they  were 
residents  of  California ;  that  he  himself  had  held  court 
there,  believing  he  was  in  Utah,  and  now  he  was  con- 
vinced of  his  error ;  that  an  important  case  had  been 
taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  Utah  to  be  argued  the 
following  January,  in  which  it  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  parties  to  the  suit  and  the  property  in 
controversy  were  not  in  El  Dorado  county,  California; 
and  that  a  very  bitter  feeling  pervaded  the  minds  of 
the  anti- Mormons  against  paying  a  revenue  to  sup- 

?ort  Utah,  which  was  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
Jnited  States.    Drummond  accordingly  recommended 
that  a  boundary  commission  be  set  on  foot.* 

The  California  legislature,  in  April  1858,  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  asking  congress  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  act  in  conjunction  with  one  from  that 
state  for  the  survey  of  a  line  conforming  to  the  con- 
stitution of  California."  In  February  1859  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  again  instructed  its  delegation  in 
congress  to  urge  upon  the  president  the  appointment 
of  the  boundary  commission.  Nothing  was  done, 
however,  until  the  spring  of  1860,  when  congress 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  president  to  appoint  the 
required  commissioners.  ^  The  legislature,  without 
awaiting  congressional   action,  had  already  directed 

•  S.  F.  Herald,  in  Hnyea*  M\n.  Scraps,  xi.  5.  The  grand  jnry  of  the  2d 
district  of  Utah,  Cradlebaugh  judge,  in  Oct.  1859,  declared  that  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  boundary  was  *  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  and  disputa- 
tion .  .  .  For  this  reason  criminals  charged  with  grave  offences  have  escaped 
conviction;  crime  has  been  boldly  committed  without  fear  of  accusation,  and 
valuable  property  remained  without  assessment  and  taxation,'  etc.,  and 
urged  that  congress  should  create  a  boundary  commission.  TerritaricU  Enter* 
prise,  in  Id.,  25-6. 

^CaL  Sua.,  1858,  356-7;  Housf  Jour.,  917-8,  35th  cong.  Ist  sess. 

^^Cong.  Olof)e,  1859-60,  app.,  475.  Scott  of  California  had  previously  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  chauge  the  eastern  boundary  of  California.  Howe  Jour,^ 
671,  1307,  36th  cong.  1st  sess. 
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the  surveyor-general  of  the  state  to  survey  the  line 
between  the  4 2d  parallel  and  the  Monte  Diablo  base 
line,  about  at  the  38th  parallel/' 

Tlie  discovery  of  silver,  and  the  development  of  the 
Comstock  mines  gave  additional  importance  to  the 
subject.  The  California  governor,  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature  in  January  1861,  mentioned  that  the 
}K>pulation  of  the  mines  was  desirous  of  being  arnexed 
to  California,  and  recommended  that  congress  be  me- 
morialized to  grant  the  right  to  California  to  extend  her 
boundary  to  the  118th  degree  of  longitude.  In  the 
following  month  the  territory  of  Nevada  was  organized 
with  its  floating  western  boundary  as  above,  and  on 
the  26th  of  March,  the  California  legislature  passed 
an  act  providing  for  the  election,  in  joint  convention, 
of  a  commissioner  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
commissioner  in  determining  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
state."  At  this  time  the  terms  of  the  act  of  congress 
organizing  the  territory  were  probably  unknown  to  the 
legislators. 

Governor  Nye  of  Nevada  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  first  legislature  recommending  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  California 
legislature,  asking  for  the  grant  of  all  that  portion 
of  their  state  lying  east  of  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada."  Two  commissioners,  Isaac  Roop  and  R. 
M.  Ford,  were,  in  accordance  with  this  advice,  elected 
in  joint  convention  November  16, 1861,  to  proceed,  in 
company  with  the  governor,  to  the  California  capital, 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  assembly,  and  re- 
quest that  body  to  cede  to  Nevada  the  territory  in 
question;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  an  act 
of  the  Nevada  legislature  was  approved  authorizing 
the  governor  to  order  the  survey  of  that  portion  of 
the  west  boundary  from  Lake  Tahoe  ^*  to  below  Esme- 

^CoLStoL,  1860,  184-6. 

^CaL  Jour,  Sen,,  1861,  38;  CaL  8t<U,,  1861,  587-S. 

^^Nfv.  Jour.  Council,  1861,  96-7;  Nev.  Latm,  1861,  613-14. 

*^Lake  Tahoe  is  called  Lake  Bigler  in  the  act,  by  which  name  it  was 
known  to  Californians  for  some  time,  'i  he  name  was  distasteful  to  many,  and 
certainly  not  so  appropriate  as  its  Indian  appellative. 
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ralda,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  therefor,  with  s 
proviso  that  the  survey  was  to  be  contingent  upon 
the  non-action  of  CaHfomia."  That  state  making  no 
survey,  John  F.  Kidder  and  Butler  Ives  surveyed  the 
line  from  Lake  Tahoe  south,  and  received  pay  there- 
for. 

The  commissioners  proceeded  to  California,  and  in 
March  1862  presented  their  memorial.  Nothing 
came  of  the  visit  beyond  a  conference  on  the  2l8t  of 
the  month,"  and  in  the  following  December  another 
memorial  was  sent  from  the  legislature  of  Nevada  to 
that  of  California.  Congress,  had,  however,  already 
attempted  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  territory  on 
the  west  by  adding  a  degree  of  longitude  on  the  east." 

In  the  mean  time  the  injurious  effect  of  the  unset- 
tled western  boundary  and  undetermined  jurisdiction 
was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  with  the  in- 
crease in  population.  The  sheriff  of  Plumas  county, 
California,  in  attempting  to  make  an  arrest  at  Susan- 
ville,  in  February  1862,  was  resisted  by  an  armed 
force,  and  one  of  his  posse  wounded.  Governor  Stan- 
ford of  California  then  appointed  Judge  Robert  Rob- 
inson a  commissioner  to  visit  the  then  acting-governor 
of  Nevada,  Orion  Clemens,  with  the  object  of  con- 
ferring upon  the  means  of  peaceably  arriving  at  a 
settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute.  The  California 
commissioner  informed  the  acting-governor  of  Nevada 
that  the  authorities  of  his  state  would  not  consent  to 
the  summit  boundary,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
them  that  a  commissioner  from  California  and  one 
from  Nevada  should  be  appointed  to  establish  a  per- 
manent boundary ;  but  in  order  to  remove  the  danger 
of  any  future  conflicts  as  to  jurisdiction,  a  line  should 
be  temporarily  regarded  as  running  north  through  the 

^^Nev,  LatP8,  1861,  269.  The  legislators  were  a  little  in  the  dark  alxmt 
the  geography  of  their  territory.  '  Below  Esmeralda '  would  have  taken 
the  8urveyt)rs  out  of  the  territory. 

^TCnl.  Jour.  Sen.,  1862,  387,  389;  Cal.Jour  House,  1862.  390. 

"JVev.  Latps,  1862,  195;  Arts  and  Res.,  1861-2.  295;  Cmg,  Globe,  1861-2» 
408;  H.  Ex,  Doc,  47»  pt  3,  46th  cong.  3d  seas. 
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eastern  end  of  Honey  lake,  and  as  running  south  on 
the  survey  of  Kidder  and  Ives." 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1863,  Clemens  appointed  Ives 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  Nevada,  who  joined  the 
California  commissioner,  Kidder,  in  Lake  valley  on 
the  2  2d  of  May,  and  they  proceeded  to  establish  the 
boundary  line,  beginning  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and  running 
north  to  the  Oregon  boundary,  and  south  to  within 
one  degree  of  the  north  line  of  New  Mexico,  when 
winter  arrested  further  progress.  The  work  of  the 
commission  was  accepted  by  both  the  California  "  and 
Nevada  legislatures,  and  Ives  was  paid,  for  his  part 
of  it,  $3,000.  This  final  action  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flicts which  for  many  years  distracted  the  communities 
on  the  border  of  the  two  commonwealths.  California 
yielded  a  jurisdiction,  long  maintained,  over  the  rich 
mining  region  of  Esmeralda,  with  the  town  of  Aurora, 
and  Nevada  relinquished  any  claim  to  a  revenue  from 
Lassen  county. 

Hardly  were  these  conditions  of  peace  entered  upon 
when  the  territory  aspired  to  become  a  state.  "^  With- 
out altering  its  boundaries  in  the  formation  of  its 
constitution,  except  to  add  one  more  degree  on  the 
east,"  in  order  to  embrace  the  mining  region  of 
Pahranagat,  it  was  provided  that  whenever  congress 
should  authorize  the  addition  to  the  territory  or  state 
of  Nevada  of  another  degree  on  its  eastern  border,  or 
California  should  relinquish  any  territory  lying  west 
of  her  then  eastern  boundary,  either  of  these  might 
be  embraced  within  and  become  a  part  of  the  state  of 
Nevada,"  thus  giving  evidence  that  Nevada  still  felt 

"•Butler  Ives  was  deputy  sorreyor-^eneral  to  John  W.  North,  and  John 
F.  Kidder  was  his  chief  clerk.  The  assistant  clerk  in  the  surveyor-general  ■ 
office  was  Julius  E.  Garrett.     Nev.  lAiim,  1861,  xvii. 

»CaL  StaL,  1864-4,  506-7.  Nev,  Laws,  1864,  139. 

*^  Nev.  CojnpUed  Laws,  i.,  cxxix.;  Nev.  ConatU.  Debates,  847. 

^The  legislature  by  concurrent  resolution,  in  Dec  1864,  asked  for  the 
extension  of  its  eastern  boundary  another  degree.  It  was  presented  in  the 
senate  by  Nye  of  Nevada,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed* 
Sen.  Jotir.,  23G,  38th  cong.  2d  sess. 

^Nev.  SiaL,  1864-^,  60;  13^-4;  CaL  Jowr,  Sen.,  1865,  app.  55. 
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herself  unfairly  dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  her  west* 
em  boundary. 

In  May  1866  congress  granted  the  one  degree  on 
the  east  to  which  Nevada  laid  claim,  as  far  south  as 
the  Colorado  river,  and  with  it  all  of  Arizona  lying 
between  that  river  and  the  south  line  of  Nevada, 
making  together  31,850  square  miles,  and  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  survey.'*  To  this  southern  terri- 
tory some  objections  were  made,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  worthless,  but  in  January  1867  the  legis- 
lature formally  accepted  the  gift,  after  passing  a  reso- 
lution in  the  senate  to  have  the  whole  of  Utah 
annexed,  and  in  March  1869  appropriated  $4,000  for 
continuing  the  survey  of  the  east  line.  Not  yet  con- 
tent with  its  area,  and  grasping  after  more  silver 
mines,  the  legislature  in  1871  asked  congress  to  give 
Nevada  all  of  Idaho  lying  south  of  the  Owyhee  river, 
to  which  request  no  favorable  answer  was  returned. 
The  same  legislative  body  memorialized  the  California 
assembly  to  grant  them  the  boundary  named  in  the 
organic  act  of  Nevada  territory,  namely,  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra.'*  But  this  attempt  to  revive  the  boun- 
dary agitation  met  with  no  approval  by  that  body." 
It  was,  however,  agitated  about  this  time  by  the 
commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  Willis  W. 
Drummond,  who  reported  in  1871  that  the  line  be- 
tween California  and  Nevada,  from  Lake  Tahoe  north 
to  the  Oregon  boundary,  had  never  been  correctly 
surveyed,  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  over 
$41,000  to  have  the  survey  rectified.  It  was  alleged 
that  California  was  at  that  time  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  13,000  square  miles  of  Nevada  territory.''     The 

^  First  appropriation  in  1868  was  $10,625,  which  was  increased  to  $17,000 
in  1870,  when  I.  £.  James  began  the  survey.  Mess,  and  Doc,  1871-2,  pt.  i, 
49-51;  Carson  Appeal,  Oct.  2,  1870. 

'^  House  Jour.,  137-8,  42d  cong.  1st  sess. ;  House  Misc  Doc.,  32,  42d  corg. 
Istseas.;  iVm  Latos,  1871,  185;  JVev.  Jour.  House,  1867,  116,  123-4,  19&-7, 
235;  Nev,  Jour.  Seru,  1871,  160-2;  Carson StaU  Register,  Aug.  ,1871.  Dm- 
tumeWs  Dir.,  1881,  10;  Awstin  Reese  River  Reveille,  Dec.  15,  1855;  EUHoU  S 
Go's  Hist,  ^m.,  29;  TuUidgc's  Hist.  SaU  Lake  City,  2iil, 

»U.  S.  Comtit.  and  Charters,  1240. 

"  Virginia  CUy  Territorial  EnUrprise,  in  S.  F.  Chronicle,  April  13,  1872. 
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sarvey  of  the  west  and  east  lines  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1874,"  the  returns  being  made  by  Allexery 
Von  Schmidt,  astronomer  and  smreyor,  who  gave 
the  length  of  line  between  California  and  Nevada  at 
a  little  over  611  miles,"  the  north  line  coincident 
with  the  42d  parallel  being  310  miles,  and  the  east 
line  somewhat  shorter  than  the  west,  the  southern 
boundary  being  a  sharp  an^le.  Notwithstanding  the 
frequent  discussions  of  the  boundary  between  Nevaxia 
and  California,  which  should  have  led  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  limits  of  either,  litigation  has  been 
had  as  late  as  1881,  founded  upon  a  dispute  as  to  the 
proper  jurisdiction. 

The  United  States  officers,  appointed  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  territory  of  Nevada,"  were  James 
W.  Nye,  governor,**  Orion  Clemens  territorial  secre- 
tary," George  Turner  chief  justice,  Horatio  M.  Jones 
and  Grordon  N.  Mott  associate  justices,  with  Benja- 
min B.  Bunker  United  States  attorney/'  D.  Bates 

»CaL  Jour.  Sen,,  1875;  app.  10,  7-8. 

^ House  Ex.  Doc,  i.  pt  5.,  13;  Xev.  Jour,  Sen.,  1877,  app.  8,  1;  Id.,  1879 
•pp  9,  3-4. 

^  The  CaL  legislature  assisted  in  persuading  congress  to  create  a  new  ter- 
ritory, instructing  its  delegation  in  Washington  to  use  their  best  endeavors. 
CaL  Stat.,  1860,  £)9.  Owin  and  Latham  of  Cal.,  and  Otero  or  New  Mexico, 
presented  bills  in  favor  of  the  project.  Jour.  Sen.,  181,  36th  cong.  Ist  sess.; 
Cong.  Ohhe;  1859-60,  374,  317,  2668.  Latham  presented  3  petitions  from 
western  Utah;  Grow  of  Pa  presented  a  bill  in  the  house  for  the  temporary 
ffovemment  of  Nevada.  Green  of  Mo.  was  the  author  of  the  bill  which 
finally  passed  the  senate  Feb.  26,  1861,  and  the  house  on  March  2,  1861,  and 
was  approved  the  same  day.  Jour.  Sen.,  228,  317,  372,  d6th  cong.  2d  sess.; 
Kjc.  Doc.,  vol.  26,  1084,  46th  cong.  3d  sess. 

'^Commissioned  March  22,  1861.  Nye  was  bom  in  Mass.  about  1815,  re* 
moved  at  an  early  age  to  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  bar.  He 
practised  in  Syracuse  4  years,  removing  thence  to  N.  Y.  City  in  1857,  where 
be  was  appointed  com.  of  police.  His  reputation  as  a  political  orator  was 
made  in  1848,  in  supporting  free-soil  principles.  Though  a  democrat,  he  was 
strongly  anti-slavery.  Syracuse  Journal  m  Dayton  L.  C.  Sentinel  Feb.  11, 
1865;  Gold  HW,  News.  March  8,  1870;  Virtjinia  CUy  Chronicle,  Dec.  28,  1876; 
8.  F.  Etfening  Post,  Jan.  13,  1877. 

**  Clemens  was  from  Mo.,  and  a  brother  of  Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain), 
who  accompanied  him  to  Nevada.  J.  C.  Gallagher  officiated  as  secretary 
until  the  arrival  of  Clemens,  about  the  middle  of  Auffust. 

"J.  McO  Reardon  was  clerk  sup.  ct;  David  M.  Hanson  clerk  1st  dist, 
with  Dighton  Corson  district  attorney;  Alfred  Helm  clerk  of  the  2d  district; 
with  Marcus  D.  Larrows  attorney;  Alfred  James  clerk  of  the  3d  district, 
with  £.  B.  Zabriskie  attorney,  Nev,  Laws,  1861,  xviL 
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marshal,  and  John  W.  North  surveyor-general.  Grov- 
ernor  Nye  arrived  in  Julj^,  his  proclamation  declaring 
the  territory  organized  being  issued  on  the  11th,  fol- 
lowing which,  on  the  24th,  was  the  order  to  take  a 
census  of  the  population  preparatory  to  districting 
the  territory  and  ordering  an  election,  Henry  De 
Groot,  in  the  absence  of  the  marshal,  being  appointed 
to  make  the  enumeration.  The  returns  were  made 
on  the  8th  of  August,  and  the  day  of  election  set  for 
the  31st. 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  election  was 
5,291,  of  which  only  985  were  democratic,  the  great 
majority  in  Nevada  being  on  the  union  side  of  poli- 
tics,  and  very  enthusiastic  in  support  of  tlie  govern- 
ment. **  Battle-born" — meaning  organized  amidst 
the  tumult  of  events  on  the  eve  of  the  great  civil 
war — is  the  favorite  soubriquet  for  Nevada  in  use  by 
pohtical  writers.  Born  on  the  eve  of  battle,  she  took 
no  time  for  infancy  or  childhood,  but  poured  out  the 
precious  contents  of  her  subterranean  treasury  with 
a  free  hand  to  the  help  of  the  nation,  from  the  very 
hour  of  her  birth." 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  Cradle- 
baugh  for  delegate  to  congress,  and  in  the  election  of 
nine  councilmen  and  fifteen  representatives." 

•*Nye  says,  in  his  report  to  Secretary  Seward,  in  Dec  1861:  'I  may  here, 
I  think,  with  pardonable  pride,  call  your  special  attention  to  the  gratifying 
fact  that  the  tertitory  of  Nevada,  with  one  exception,  stands  alone  among 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  union  in  having  provided  by  legislation  for 
the  payment  of  her  share  of  the  war  debt.  The  money  wdl  be  subject  to 
the  draft  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  month  of 
Auffust  next  '  S^n.  Doc^  36,  vol.  v.,  3,  37th  cong.  2d  sess. 

^  As  there  was  but  one  county  organized  in  the  whole  territory  the  re- 
turns for  councilmen  were  made  from  the  following  districts:  No.  1,  includ- 
ing all  of  Carson  vaLey  south  of  Clear  creek,  J.  W.  Pugh;  No.  %  including 
all  of  Carson  valley  north  of  Clear  creek,  Ira  M.  Luther;  No.  3,  Empire  city 
and  vicinity,  William  M.  Stewart;  No  4,  Silver  City  and  vicinity,  John  W. 
Orier  (resigned  during  the  first  session);  No.  5,  Gold  Hill  and  vicinity, 
Thomas  Hannah;  No  6,  Virginia  City  and  vicinity,  including  the  Flowery 
mininff  district,  Augustine  W  Pray  and  J.  L  Van  Bokkelen;  No  7,  includ- 
iuK  Washoe  valley  and  the  region  between  the  valley  and  Steamboat  creek, 
Solomon  Geller;  No.  8,  Steamboat  creek  and  Truckee  valley,  none  elected; 
No.  9,  including  all  the  territory  north  of  Truckee  valley  and  west  of  Pyra- 
mid lake,  Isaac  Roop  The  representatives  from  district  No.  i  were  Samuel 
Youngs  and  William  £.  Teall:  No.  2,  James  McLean;  No.  3,  W.  P   Uar^ 
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The  governor  ordered  the  assembling  of  the  legis- 
lature on  the  1st  of  October  at  Carson  City,  but 
houses  being  few,  and  owners  doubtful  of  their  pay, 
aonie  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  a  haft. 
They  were  relieved  from  their  embarrassment  by  the 
offer,  rent  free,  of  a  large  stone  building  outside  of 
town,  belonging  to  Abraham  Curry,  famous  among 
his  fellows  for  deeds  of  generosity,  who  furnished  the 
impromptu  capitol  in  a  primitive  fashion  with  benches 
and  tables,  and  crowned  his  munificence  by  construct- 
ing a  horse-railroad  from  the  legislative  hall  to  Carson 
City,  on  which  the  legislators  were  privileged  to  ride 
free." 

The  code  of  laws  passea  was  similar  to  that  of  Cal- 
fomia,  upon  which,  and  the  code  of  New  York,  it 
was  based.  Both  houses  passed  strong  union  resolu- 
tions, and  every  way  behaved  most  loyally."  By  an 
act  of  November  25th  the  territory  was  divided  into 
nine  counties,  namely :  Churchill,  Douglas,  Esmer- 
alda, Humboldt,  Lake — name  changed  to  Roop  De- 
cember 5,  1862 — Lyons,  Ormsby,  Storey,  and  Washoe. 

ixifft<m  and  John  D.  Winters;  No.  4,  William  L.  Card  and  R.  M.  Ford;  No. 
5,  John  H.  Mills;  No.  6,  Mark  H.  Bnrant,  Ephraim  Durham,  and  Miles  N. 
Mitchell;  No.  7,  Edward  0.  Ingand  J.  H.  Sturtevant;  No.  8,  William  J. 
Osbom;  No.  9,  John  C.  Wright.  Nev.  Jour.  Council,  1861,  6-6;  Nev.  Jour, 
HougCy  1861,  4;  Sac  Union,  Sept.  16,  1861.  J.  L.  Van  Bokkelen  was  presi- 
dent of  the  council;  Henry  O.  Smeathman,  secretary;  William  H.  Barstow, 
asst  sec. ;  Noah  T.  Carpenter,  serseapt-at-arms;  P.  H.  Shannon,  messenger; 
Henry  Lewia,  page.  Miles  N.  Mitchell  was  speaker  of  the  htmse;  VV.  M. 
Gillespie,  clerk;  Samuel  E.  Witherill,  Charles  C.  Conger,  assistant  clerks; 
J.  K  McOormack,  sergeant-at-arms;  G.  S.  Pierson,  messenger;  Robert  T. 
Haslan,  page.  Ntv.  Lmcs,  1861,  xviii. 

**  This  last  is  on  the  authority  of  Mark  Twain's  Roughing  li,  in  which  is 

e'ven  a  humorous  history  of  the  first  Nevada  legislature.  He  savs  the  legis- 
tore  'sat  60  days,  and  passed  private  toll-road  franchises  all  the  time. 
When  they  adjourned  it  was  estimated  that  every  citizen  owned  about  three 
franchises,  and  it  was  believed  that  unless  congress  gave  the  territory  another 
dcMzree  of  lonjntude  there  would  not  be  room  enoush  to  accommodate  the 
toU-roads.  The  ends  of  them  were  hanging  over  the  boundary  line  every- 
where like  a  fringe.  *  The  same  might  have  been  said  of  all  the  other  early 
territorial  legislatures.  But  concerning  the  seats  for  the  representatives,  I 
find  that  Mrs  M.  A  Ormsby  and  Miss  H.  K.  Clapp  of  Carson  city  donated 
on  the  19th  of  October  to  the  mem1)ers  'comfortable  chairs  for  their  use,* 
and  that  they  were  not  only  thanked,  but  invited  to  a  seat  within  the  bar 
of  the  house  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Nev.  Jour.  Houm,  1861,  87 

»  Pnrher'8  Lftter-Book,  MS.,  34-6;  Rept  of  Gov.  Nye,  in  Sen,  Doc  36, 
Vty  37th  cong.  2d  sesa. 
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Churchill,  Esmeralda,  and  Humboldt  included  mort 
of  the  territorial  area,  and  the  other  counties  the  pop- 
ulation. In  point  of  fact,  the  only  white  inhabitants 
of  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  territory  were 
a  few  station-keepers  along  the  overland  mail  route, 
hardly  more  than  enough  to  constitute  the  usual 
corps  of  county  officers.  The  legislature,  however, 
nominated,  and  the  governor  confirmed,  three  com- 
missioners for  each  county,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
meet  and  apportion  their  territory  into  voting  pre- 
cincts preparatory  to  a  general  election,  to  be  held  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
county  officers,  who  should  hold  until  the  regular 
election  on  September  3d,  provided  for  in  the  elec- 
tion law  of  the  territory.  This  rapid  change  of  offi- 
cers gave  some  of  the  counties  three  diflferent  sets 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember 1862. 

The  organic  act  provided  for  nine  councilmen, 
which  number  might  be  increased  to  thirteen,  whose 
term  of  service  should  be  two  years,  and  thirteen  as- 
semblymen, whose  number  might  be  doubled,  to  serve 
one  year.  The  legislature  made  the  whole  of  this  in- 
crease at  the  first  session.  In  an  act  concerning 
crimes  and  punishments  it  was  provided  that  no  black 
person,  or  mulatto,  or  Indian,  or  Chinese  should  be 
permitted  to  give  evidence  against  or  in  favor  of  any 
white  person ;  and  that  any  person  having  one  eighth 
part  negro  blood  should  be  deemed  a  mulatto,  while 
every  person  having  one  half  Indian  blood  should  be 
deemed  an  Indian.  In  the  civil  practice  act  it  was 
provided  that  all  might  testify,  whether  of  negro  or 
Indian  blood,  who  had  not  one  half  or  more  of  black 
blood  in  their  veins;  thus  placing  the  value  of  prop- 
erty above  that  of  life  or  libertj"  to  those  who  were 
three  quarters  white,  an  impropriety  which  the  gov- 
ernor pointed  out,  while  he  approved  the  crimes  act 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  the  condition  of  society  in 
Nevada  at  this  time  requiring  the  restramts  of  a  penal 
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code.  A  tax  of  forty  cents  on  every  $100  of  taxable 
property  was  imposed  for  territorial  purposes,  with  an 
additional  tax  of  sixty  ceots  for  county  purposes.'* 
A  poll-tax  of  two  dollars  was  also  imposed  on  all 
males  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty  years, 
not  exempted  by  law,  for  county  purposes,  a  neces- 
sary measure  for  raising  revenue  in  a  country  where 
the  land  still  belono;ed  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
population  was  a  migratoiy  one."    The  mines  with 


Tkbettobul  Seal. 

their  products  remained  untaxed,  although  the  design 
adopted  for  the  territorial  seal  had  reference  only  to 
mining  as  an  industry."  A  law  to  secure  the  observ- 
ance of  the  sabbath  was  passed  and  approved,  which 

"jr«K  /jmcm,  1861,  144.  Thi«  Ux  waa  raised  in  IS62  to  60  centaofi  1100 
lor  tenitorutl,  sod  80  cents  on  the  same  for  county  exjtensea.  The  laat  terri- 
tnrial  legiaUture  fixed  (he  tax  at  30  centa  on  f  100  for  territorial  and  not  to 
exceed  80  cenU  on  the  same  for  county  revenueB. 

"The  poll-tai  wu  increase!)  to  $4  a  head  in  1862,  and  mizht  be  made  to 
conititatfl  county  hoqiital  funds.  The  limit  of  age  vai  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  sixty  yean,  and  assessors  made  ex-officio  poU-tax  collectors. 

"  MoDntwns,  with  a  stream  of  water  coursinv  down  their  side  and  falling 
on  the  overshot  wheel  of  a  quarti  mill  at  their  oase.  A  miner  learning  on 
his  pick  and  holding  a  United  States  flag.  Motto;  Volens  et  Poteos.  De- 
signed by  Secretary  Clemens,  tfirv.  Jour.  Coundl.  1861,  46;  tfeir.  H<M»eJanT,, 
43;  Neo.  Lam,  1861,  295.  Certuuly  nothing  cUssic 
Hin..Mav.    U 


^ 
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inflicted  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $30  nor  more  than 
$250  for  keeping  open  a  play-house,  gambling-den, 
cock-pit,  or  engaging  in  any  S[)ecics  of  noisy  amuse- 
ments on  the  "  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called 
Lord's  day;"  and  the  same  law  interdicted  any  judi- 
cial business,  except  in  the  case  of  a  jury  in  unfinished 
deliberation,  which  might  receive  further  instruction 
or  deliver  a  verdict  on  Sunday ;  but  permitted  arrests 
for  crime,  and  an  examination  before  a  justice  on  Sun- 
day/* Cohabitation  with  Indians,  Chinese,  or  negroes 
was  made  punishable  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  six. 
Lotteries  were  also  forbidden.  Altogether  the  work 
of  the  first  legislature,  which  extended  over  sixty 
days,  was  discreet  and  moral,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  could  they  have  kept  society  up  to  their  standard. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the  offi- 
cials appointed  by  that  body  and  the  governor  came 
into  power,*"*  and  arranged  the  preliminaries  of  the 
coming  election  of  county  officers.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  appointing  officers  for  Lake  and 
Esmeralda  counties,  arising  from  the  disputed  boim- 

*^Nev.  Comp.  L<iv?s,  i.  2;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Oct.  24,  1861. 

^■''Thc  commissioners  appointed  byOov.  Nye  for  Douglas  county  were  S. 
A.  Kinsey,  Hiram  Mott,  and  Henry  Yansickle;  county  clerk,  Joel  A.  Harvey; 
surveyor,  Rol>ert  F.  Hart;  sheriff,  W^iiliara  Wallace;  probate  judge, 
Chauncey  N.  Noteware;  recorder,  B.  Rush  Horton;  treasurer,  John  Ting- 
man.  Com.  of  Humboldt  co.,  M.  S.  Thompson,  A.  U.  Sylvester,  and  A. 
Benway;  sheriff,  A.  W.  Nightuigill;  probate  judge,  A.  W.  OUiver.  Com.  of 
Lyon  and  Churchill  counties,  E.  B.  Zabriskie»  llufus  E.  Trask,  and  8.  S. 
Buckland;  co.  clerk,  Daniel  Keiidrick;  sur.,  Francis  Tagliabue;  sheriff,  J. 
Martin  Reese;  dist.  atty.,  Frank  H.  Kennedy;  treas.,  John  Irvine;  rec,  John 
0.  Shirts.  Com.  of  Ormsby  co.,  H.  F.  Rice,  J.  8.  Albro,  and  F.  A.  Tritle; 
CO.  clerk,  Parker  H.  Pierce:  sheriff,  William  L.  Marley;sur.,  James  S.  Law- 
son;  j)robate  judge,  E.  C.  Dixon;  dist.  atty,  Dighton  Corson;  treas.,  Philip 
Stoner.  Com.  of  Story  co.,  H.  O.  Blasdel.  Charles  E.  Olney,  and  Israel 
Knox;  CO.  clerk,  Nelson  W.  Winton;  prol)ate  judge,  Leonard  W.  Ferris; 
sheriff,  William  H.  Howard;  rec,  H.  G.  Blaisdell:  sur.,  Seneca  H.  Marlette. 
Com.  of  Lake  co.,  William  Wetherlo,  William  H.  Naightley,  and  Daniel 
Murray.  Tliey  failed  to  provide  for  the  election  as  intended,  and  the  county 
was  not  organized  until  the  following  year.  Com.  of  Waslioe  co.,  F.  H. 
Burroughs,  H.  F.  Pierce,  and  C.  C.  Smith;  sheriff,  Charles  C.  Smith;  co. 
clerk,  B.  E.  Shannon;  rec,  Isaac  Mears;  supt  schools,  J.  W.  Korth,  jZVev. 
Jour,  Council  and  Mousef  186L 
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darv.  In  the  case  of  Esmeralda,  it  was  divided  be- 
tween  two  jurisdictions.  In  March  1861  the  California 
lejjfislature  organized  the  county  of  Mono,  with  the 
town  of  Aurora  for  the  county  seat,  assuming  that 
the  bounds  of  that  state  reached  eastward  beyond  this 
then  thriving  place.  The  act  creating  the  county 
provided  for  the  election  in  June  of  a  full  set  of  county 
officials,**  except  a  judge,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  and  it  was  attached  to  Tuolumne  for 
representative  purposes. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Governor  Nye  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  territory  of  Nevada,  the  election  had 
taken  place,  and  Mono  county,  with  a  full  list  of 
officers,  most  of  whom  resided  in  Aurora,  was  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  the  Esmeralda  mining  district 
of  western  Utah." 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  had  been  made  by  the 
California  legislature  for  the  expenses  of  a  boundary 
commission  to  act  in  concert  with  the  United  States 
survevor  in  locating;  the  east  line  of  the  state,  and  the 
Nevada  legislature  appropriated  one  tenth  of  this  sum 
for  a  similar  purpose,  which  circumstances  deterred 
the  territorial  authorities  from  pressing  the  matter  of 
county  jurisdiction;  and  although  an  act  **to  legalize 
the  records  of  Esmeralda  mining  district"  was  intro- 
duced in  the  council,  it  was  not  passed.  The  question 
of  ownership  was  still  unsettled  in  1862,  no  complete 
organization  of  Esmeralda  county  having  taken  place 
before  the  annual  election  in  September;*"  but  never- 
theless, at  this  election  representatives  were  chosen 
from  Esmeralda  county  to  the  legislature  of  Nevada, 
while  Aurora  was  doing  duty  as  the  county  seat  of 

**  Commissioners  of  Mono  C0Ti;-ty  appointed  Iw  the  CaL  legislature  were 
P.  J.  Hickey,  W.  M.  Boring,  E.  W.  Casey,  C.  N.  Noteware,  L.  A.  Brown, 
G.  W.  Bailey,  and  T.  A.  Lane.     These  provided  for  the  election  in  June. 

**  The  officers  electetl  were,  for  co.  clerk,  R.  M.  Wilson;  sheriff,  N  F. 
Scott;  tlist.  atty,  R.  K.  Phelps;  assessor,  J.  H.  Smith;  treas. ;  William 
Feast:  sur.,  L.  Tuttle;  supervisors,  E.  Green,  Charles  R.  Worland,  and  J. 
S.  Schulz.    The  judge  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Cal.  was  J.  A.  Moultrie. 

♦^  Judge  Moultrie  had  resigned  and  J.  C.  Bahlwin  had  been  appointed 
in  his  place.  Sheriff  Scott  had  been  killed  b}*  Indians  and  G.  W.  Bailey 
appointed  to  the  vacanoy. 
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two  counties,  one  in  California  and  one  in  Nevada. 
This  duplex  government  continued,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants,  for  all  the  years  during 
which  the  boundary  was  in  dispute.  Liake  county 
was  similarly  situated,  being  partly  claimed  by  Plumas 
county,  California,  with  the  difference  that  in  this 
instance  Nevada  failed  to  substantiate  her  claim  to 
the  Honey  Lake  valley,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
within  the  territorial  limits.  It  had  been  the  home 
of  Isaac  Roop,  the  governor  elected  by  the  people  of 
western  Utah  in  1859,  and  was  made  the  9th  council 
district  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  first  Nevada 
legislature  by  Governor  Nye.  The  commissioners 
appointed  in  1861  did  not  provide  for  an  election  in 
January,  nor  were  county  officers  chosen  before  Sep- 
tember 1862,  the  county  remaining  unorganized  until 
after  the  second  meeting  of  the  legislature.**  The 
representative,  C.  Adams,  did  not  take  his  seat,  and 
Councilman  Roop,  who  held  over  from  1861,  was  the 
last  member  from  Honey  Lake  valley.  But  the 
legislature  in  1862  fully  organized  the  county,  chang- 
ing the  name  to  Roop,  the  governor  commissioning 
the  officers  elected  in  September,  appointing  a  pro- 
bate judge,  John  S.  Ward,  and  ordering  a  special 
term  of  court  to  be  held  in  January  1863.  This 
assumption  of  the  control  of  municipal  affairs  in  that 
region  brought  on  a  conflict  with  arms,  as  I  have 
mentioned  *'  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter.     Before 

**The  oflBcers  chosen  were  W.  H.  Naileigh,  sheriff,  H.  J.  Barette,  clerk; 
Z.  N.  Spauldinff,  recorder.  Frank  Drake,  treas.;  E.  A.  Townsend,  assessor; 
Henry  E.  Arnold,  collector;  E.  R.  Nichols,  sur. ;  A.  A.  Holmes,  school  sup. ; 
Franklin  Strong,  S.  J.  Hill,  and  J.  C.  Wimple,  commissioners. 

*^  Tlie  trouble  beean  by  the  judge  of  Plumas  county  enjoining  from  hold- 
ing court  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Roop  county,  who  failing  to  obey  was  fined 
$100.  The  sheriff  and  probate  judge  of  Roop  co.  were  next  ordered  to  cease 
the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  disputed  district,  failing  of  which  the  Plumas 
CO.  sheriff  arrested  them.  The  citizens  then  arose  and  recaptured  the 
prisontr*.  A  few  days  later  the  Plumas  co.  sheriff,  E.  H.  Pierce,  reappeared 
with  a  posse  of  between  100  and  200,  and  a  piece  of  artillery.  He  arrested 
the  juilge  and  sheriff  a  second  time,  and  again  they  were  rescued.  Open  war 
ensued  on  the  15th  of  Feb..  1863.  The  Roop  co.  forces  fortified  in  a  log 
building,  and  the  Plumas  co.  forces  in  a  bam  near  by,  one  of  the  latter  being 
severely  wounded  by  the  Roop  co.  men.  The  Imttle  then  grew  hot,  resnltinff 
in  the  wounding  of  two  of  the  latter,  when  an  armistice  was  at  length  agreed 
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the  final  survey,  which  left  all  of  Roop  county  which 
was  populated  or  desirable  in  California,  another  elec- 
tion had  been  held  in  that  district,  but  the  persons 
chosen  never  were  permitted  to  hold  office,"  and  Roop 
was  in  1864  attached  to  Washoe  county  for  judicial 
purposes. 

By  the  action  of  the  first  territorial  legislature  the 
whole  of  Carson  count)'^  was  eliminated,  and  the 
records  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of 
the  territory  for  safe  keeping.  The  expenses  of  the 
session  were  estimated  at  $35,000,  and  congress  had 
appropriated  but  $20,000  in  a  depreciated  currency." 
The  members  were  paid  three  dollars  a  day,  and  three 
dollars  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel  to  and  from  the 
capital.  The  per  diem  was  obviously  below  the  actual 
expense  of  living  in  Nevada  at  this  period,  but  it 
might  be  assumed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
twenty-four  legislators,  with  the  necessary  clerks  and 
officers,  could  have  subsisted  themselves  comfortably 
for  the  forty-nine  days  they  were  in  session  upon 
$12,000,  the  lowest  sum  to  which  the  depreciated 
appropriation  had  fallen.  Compare  the  expenses  of 
the  first  Nevada  legislature  with  those  of  the  first 
Oregon  legislature,  and  we  have  the  difference  between 
the  views  of  a  mining  and  an  agricultural  population. 
The  salaries  of  the  federal  officers  were  entirely  in- 
adequate to  their  expenses,**  and  these  the  legislature 

upon  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions,  who  promised  to  withdraw  their  men 
from  the  field,  leavins  it  neutral,  and  to  report  to  their  respectiNe  governors, 
requesting  them  to  nnd  some  peaceable  way  of   settling  their  difficulties. 


from  the  field,  leaving  it  neutral,  and  to  report  to  their  respectiNe  governors, 

find  some  peaceable  way  of   settling 
Frank  Drake  was  chairman  of  the  conference,  U.   W.  tfennings  secretary. 


and  the  two  sheriffs.  Pierce  and  Naileish,  principals  to  the  agreement  which 

)py  forwarded  to 
have  already  stated  that  they  immediately  appointed  a  commission  to  survey 


was  entered  into  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  governors  of  Cal.  and  Nev.     I 


the  boundary,  and  the  results. 

••The  officers  elected  in  1863  were  William  V.  Kingsbury,  councilman; 
John  C.  Partridge,  representative;  and  H.  L.  Partridge  member  of  the  con- 
ititntional  convention. 

^Nev.  Comp.  Laws,  i.  239;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Nov.  13,  1861;  Contj.  Olohr, 
1861,  app.,  30.  Says  Clemens:  *They  levied  taxes  to  the  amount  of  ^),000 
or  ^40,000;  and  ordered  expenditures  to  the  extent  of  about  a  million.'  Once 
in  a  fit  of  economy  a  meml>er  proposed  to  abolish  the  chaplain  and  save  $3 
per  day  to  the  country.  Roughing  It,  191-2. 

*•  Report  of  Nye  to  Seward,  m  Sen,  Ex.  Doc.,  36,  v.,  37th  cong.  2d  sess.; 
Parkers  Letter  Book,  MS.,  43-5,  98. 
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two  counties,  one  in  California  and 
This   duplex    government   continue' 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants,  for  p 
wliich  the  boundary  was  in  dip 
was  similarly  situated,  being  pa*^ 
county,  California,  with  the 

instance  Nevada  failed  to  a'ife  concerning^ 

the  Honey  Lake  valley,  '  i  of  the  l^acific  j^n^ 

within  the  territorial  iv  ember  25,  18^-1,  Cars 

of  Isaac  Roop,  the  gov        lancnt  seat  of  governniei 
western  Utah  in  IBS'"        tiedicated  to  the  use  of  tl 
district  for  the  elect*    ^,jiilc  the  bill  was  pending  a  pet 
Wislature    by  G      //;r  citizens  of  Virmnia  Citv  ask 
appointed  in  18'    '^y  uiiii^lit  be  located  there.     Silve 
January,  nor  '    ■  ■  j/;,r  it.  but  it  properly  remained  away 
tember  l862^.-g^t/istrict/' 
after  the  '  ■/V-''"' ' 


represent  -yr<?,  hy  [)roclamation  on  the  1 7th  of  July, 
Counci'  /f'^'^^iiKl the  territory  into  three  judicial  districts, 
last  r  /.^'^'  Ltric^  to  embrace  all  that  jx^rtion  of  Nevada 
legir      fM' ^-'^[[^ of  the  1 18th  meridian;  the  2d  district  all 

inj"       /*'.otij<?  n^tli  ^^^<1  1  I'^th  meridians;  and  the  3d 

t^         M^  ^/]  ea^t  of  the  1  1 7th.     To  the  first  he  assigned 

^^JiotU  to  the  2d  Judge  Turner,  and  to  the  3d 

fjf^ Jones,     If  Nye  had  been  content  to  give  Mott 

•J?^^  populated  territory  west  of  the  ll9th  meridian 

^^j^ould  still  have  been  left  Ragtown  and  Aurora 

^tof  that  line  for  Turner,  though  there  was  noth- 

^  east  of  them    for   Jones  except  overland  stage 

c^tion^'     f  ^nce  a  year,  according  to  the  organic  act, 

xjjg  three  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  compelled 

j^liold  a  term  of  court  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 

qh  this  oecasit)n  at  least  the  two  supernumeraries  had 

the  privilege  of  occupying  the  judicial  bench  with  Mott, 

"TJie  iniin1)er  of  senators  in  the  first  .stuto  h?gi.slatnro  was  17,  aiid  asRein- 
lilyinen  'My.     The  .state  constitutirm  limited  tlio  numlH.T  of  ineiiilieni  to  75, 

*■'  hi  1S(>4  a  lompany  laitl  out  a  town  on  tlie  flat  south  from  ({oM  Hill  and 
calle«l  it  AiiHiicuu  City,  oU'ering  the  territory  $5->o,(KK)  to  remove  the  eapital 
to  that  locution 
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<^.^ 


xl  to  the  whole  inhabited  part 

was  first  to  arrive. 

^  'uirecl   is   undoubted,  as 

^   "^^  ^  term,  on  the  2 1st  of 

"^^^  ^^^.       ^>  -f5  and  wants  of  the 

—^   '"-v^  '^  -t^nts  arose  from  the  o:reat 

'*•    *  vN'hich   were  brouij:ht  during/ 

ams  on  the  Comstock,  but  crimi- 
y  no  means  infreijuent.     On  the  18th 
_r  Deputy  marshal  John  L.  Blackburn,  an 
.iG  officer,  w^as  assassinated  while    attempting 
.^  arrest  of  a  criminal  by  William  Mayfield,  one  of 
"the  irauiT  to  which  the  criminal  belonged/*     A  reward 
of  §3,000  was  offered  by  citizens  of  Carson  for  the 
capture  of  Mayfield.     So  great  w^as  public  indignation 
that   the  clergyman  who  performed  the  funeral  ser- 
vices called  upon  the  people  to  secure  the  murderer, 
and  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  pursuit.     Mayfield 
was  arrested  on  the  21st,  and  placed  in  irons  in  the 
log    building    which    did    duty  as  a  jail  at  Carson. 
Tlireats  of  lynching  were  openly  uttered,  and  it  was 
observed  that  a  large  number  of  **  secessionists,  gam- 
blers, and   sympathizers    with   the    nmrderer"  were 
2atherin<2C  in  Carson  from  the  nei^hborint^  towns,  so 
that  the  chances  were  divided  between   rescue  and 
summary  hanging.     The  governor  visited  the  jail  in 
person  several  times  during  the  night,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  disarm  a  former  deputy  of  the  marshal,  and 
to  send  to  Fort  Churchill  for  a  military  guard,  a  lieu- 
tenant and  fifteen  men  arriving  next  day,  whose  pres- 
ence, it  was  thought,  averted  a  general  jail  delivery. 
The  desperate  social  element  was  not  so  large  as  it 
afterward  was  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  but  it  possessed 
the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  organized,  as  it 
was  in  those  territories,  and  was  a  dangerous  force  to 

^Nyf^s  Report  in  Sen,  Ex.  Doc,  36,  v.  37th  cong.  2d  seas. 

^'  IMacklmru  had  killed  one  of  these  men  in  self-defence,  in  Nov.  1859, 
while  acting  as  watchman,  as  well  a^  deputy  marshal,  in  Carson.  Doubtless 
he  wa<  marked.  Blackburn  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Dutch  Flat,  CaL 
Parkers  LeUer-Book,  MS,,  3C-8. 


\ 
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might  have  been  justified  in  increasing  had  there  been 
a  population  sufficient  to  pay  the  tax.  But  no  such 
population  existed,  and  the  career  of  extravagance 
entered  upon  in  1861  entailed  upon  the  state  a  debt 
from  which  it  was  not  free  twenty  years  later.** 

With  regard  to  the  seat  of  government,  there  was 
not  in  the  case  of  Nevada  that  strife  concerning  its 
location  which  distracted  several  of  the  Pacific  group 
of  territories.  By  act  of  November  25,  18^1,  Carson 
City  was  declared  the  permanent  seat  of  government, 
and  the  city  plaza  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
public  buildings.  While  the  bill  was  pending  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  citizens  of  Virginia  City  ask- 
ing that  the  capital  might  be  located  there.  Silver 
City  also  asked  for  it,  but  it  properly  remained  away 
from  the  mining  district.*^" 

Governor  Nye,  by  proclamation  on  the  l7th  of  July, 
1861,  divided  the  territory  into  three  judicial  districts, 
the  1st  district  to  embrace  all  that  portion  of  Nevada 
lying  west  of  the  118th  meridian;  the  2d  district  all 
between  the  118th  and  117th  meridians;  and  the  3d 
district  all  east  of  the  1 17th.  To  the  first  he  assi^xned 
Judge  Mott,  to  the  2d  Judge  Turner,  and  to  the  3d 
Judge  Jones.  If  Nye  had  been  content  to  give  Mott 
all  the  populated  territory  west  of  the  119th  meridian 
there  would  still  have  been  left  Raojtown  and  Aurora 
west  of  that  line  for  Turner,  though  there  was  noth- 
ing east  of  them  for  Jones  except  overland  stage 
stations.  Once  a  year,  according  to  the  organic  act, 
the  three  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  compelled 
to  hold  a  term  of  court  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
on  this  occasion  at  least  the  two  supernumeraries  had 
the  privilege  of  occupying  the  judicial  bench  with  Mott, 

^^The'nuinber  of  senators  in  the  first  state  legislature  was  17,  and  assem- 
blymen  .36.  The  state  constitution  limited  the  numl>er  of  members  to  75. 
iV'«7.  La  ins,  1864-/),  61. 

^^  In  1864  a  company  laid  out  a  town  on  the  flat  south  from  Gold  Hill  and 
called  it  American  City,  oti'eriug  tlie  territory  ^50,000  to  remove  the  capital 
to  that  location 
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who  perhaps  was  assigned  to  the  whole  inhabited  part 
of  the  country  because  he  was  first  to  arrive. 

That  his  presence  was  required  is  undoubted,  as 
tlie  governor  called  for  a  second  term,  on  the  21st  of 
Auorust,  '*to  meet  the  necessities  and  wants  of  the 
people,""  A  part  of  these  wants  arose  from  tlie  great 
imniber  of  minino:  suits  which  were  brouo;ht  durinoj 
the  scramble  for  claims  on  the  Comstock,  but  crimi- 
nal cases  were  by  no  means  infrequent.  On  the  18th 
of  November  Deputy  marshal  John  L.  Blackburn,  an 
excellent  officer,  was  assassinated  while  attempting 
the  arrest  of  a  criminal  by  William  Mayfield,  one  of 
tlie  ixauij  to  which  the  crimhial  belongred.^*  A  reward 
of  $3,000  was  offered  by  citizens  of  Carson  for  the 
capture  of  Mayfield.  So  great  w^as  public  indignation 
that  the  clergyman  who  performed  the  funeral  ser- 
vices called  upon  the  people  to  secure  the  murderer, 
and  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  pursuit.  Mayfield 
was  arrested  on  the  21st,  and  placed  in  irons  in  the 
lo<Tf  building  which  did  duty  as  a  jail  at  Carson. 
Tlireats  of  lynching  were  openly  uttered,  and  it  was 
observed  that  a  large  number  of  **  secessionists,  gam- 
blers, and  sympathizers  with  the  murderer"  were 
gathering  in  Carson  from  the  neighboring  towns,  so 
that  the  chances  were  divided  between  rescue  and 
summary  hanging.  The  governor  visited  the  jail  in 
person  several  times  during  the  night,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  disarm  a  former  deputy  of  the  marshal,  and 
to  send  to  Fort  Churchill  for  a  military  guard,  a  lieu- 
tenant and  fifteen  men  arrivmg  next  day,  whose  pres- 
ence, it  was  thought,  averted  a  general  jail  delivery. 
The  desperate  social  element  was  not  so  large  as  it 
afterward  w^as  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  but  it  possessed 
the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  organized,  as  it 
was  in  those  territories,  and  was  a  dangerous  force  to 

'^Xi/es  Report  in  Sen,  Ex,  Doc,  36,  v.  37th  cong.  2d  seas. 

^'  Hliickhuni  had  killed  one  of  these  men  in  self-defence,  in  Nov.  1869, 
while  acting  as  watchman,  as  well  as  deputy  marshal,  in  Carson.  Doubtless 
lie  was  marked.  Black l)urn  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Dutch  Flat,  CaL 
Parkers  Letti:r-Book,  MS.,  3(>-8. 
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encounter.  By  its  assistance  Mayfield  escaped  from 
prison  and  fled  to  Montana,  where  he  was  killed  in  a 
drunken  brawl.  The  condition  of  society  was  chaotic. 
The  population  consisted  chiefly  of  men,  who  gath- 
ered in  the  mining  towns,  one  third  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  1860  being  at  Virginia  City,*'  where  very  few 
women  of  the  respectable  class  were  to  be  found.** 
Gold  Hill,  which  was  a  suburb  of  Virginia  City,  had 
something  over  600  inhabitants,  and  only  fourteen 
women.  Silver  City  was  a  place  of  about  the  same 
importance,  these  three  towns  containing  over  half  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  Before  the  or- 
ganization of  Nevada,  the  following  year,  the  popu- 

^The  number  of  white  male  and  female  inhabitants  in  1860  was  6,102  of 
the  former,  and  710  of  the  latter;  total  of  colored,  45;  number  of  dwellinffs, 
2,037;  hotels  19,  boarding  houses  29,  restaurants  15,  saloons  63,  stores  109, 
barbers  17,  carpenters  118,  teamsters  131,  blacksmiths  54,  boot-makers  22, 
jewelers  4,  printers  6,  physicians  19,  dentists  4,  liverv-stables  14,  harness* 
makers  1,  upholsterers  10,  tinners  11,  painters  9,  school  teachers  3,  tailors  4, 
brewers  9,  milliners  2,  gunsmiths  1,  speculators  21,  lawyers  5,  bakers  28. 
The  majority  of  the  population  were  miners;  a  few  were  a^culturists  and 
stock-raisers.  About  one  third  of  the  whole  were  of  foreign  birth,  Irish, 
German,  and  English,  with  a  few  of  all  other  nationalities. 

<^Total  population  of  Virginia  City  in  1860  was  2,390,  only  118  of  whom 
were  women.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Utah,  in  Feb.  1861. 
The  first  board  of  trustees,  elected  in  March,  consisted  of  X.  W.  Winton 
pres.,  J.  C.  Bateman  sec,  George  H.  Shaw,  Joseph  Scates,  and  Louis  Feusier, 
city  treas.,  C.  P.  Robinson;  marshal,  D.  Bailev;  justice  of  the  peace,  Joseph 
F.  AtwilL  KeUy'8  Nev,  Dir.,  1862,  108.  The  editor  of  the  Territorial  Bk^ 
terpriae  is  the  author  of  the  following  reminiscences  concerning  Virginia 
City:  The  first  child  bom  in  that  town  was  Virginia  Til  ton,  bom  April  1, 
1860,  named  in  honor  of  the  then  new  mining  camp.  The  parents  were 
John  H.  and  Levina  S.  Tilton,  who  immigrated  from  the  east  to  the  mines 
in  1859.  From  Sept.  to  March  they  lived  in  their  wagon,  after  which  they 
occupied  a  house  built  by  the  father,  whose  first  employment  was  carrying 
mortar  for  the  Ophir  office,  while  Mrs  Tilton  earned  money  by  sewing.  The 
first  school  was  ^ught  by  Miss  Downing,  on  South  C  street,  near  Taylor,  in 
1860.  Miss  Gregory  opened  a  school  subsequently  on  D  street.  Tne  first 
public  school  was  organized  in  October  1862,  the  school-house  being  on  the 
site  of  tiie  present  Siird  ward  school-house.  Mr  Melville  was  principal. 
Miss  Fida  Collins  assistant,  and  John  A.  Collins  supt.  Only  17  chil(&en 
were  in  attendance  at  the  first  term.  A  year  afterward  there  were  360. 
The  first  reliffious  services  were  held  in  1861,  by  an  episcopal  minister  of  the 
diocese  of  Csu.  In  the  spring  of  1862  the  American  Church  Missionary  so- 
ciety  sent  Franklin  S.  Rising  of  New  York  to  organize  a  church.  The  first 
death  was  that  of  a  young  daughter  of  Lyman  Jones,  who  was  buried  in  a 
cemetery  near  the  Ophir  works.  The  first  ball  was  held  on  Christmas  eve, 
1860,  at  which  the  following  women  were  present :  Mesdames  Dirks,  Paxton, 
Tilton,  Bryan,  Blair,  Flick,  Hastings,  Dill,  Howard,  Adams,  Ross,  R.  J. 
Smith,  Howard,  C.  Barstow,  and  Leonara  Dirks.  A  sleigh  was  made  by 
Mr  Whipple  expressly  to  carry  these  persona  to  the  balL 
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Jation  of  Virginia  had  increased  to  8,284,  and  of  Gold 
iWl  to  1,294. 

Carson  City,  on  account  of  its  more  agreeable  cli- 

jcnate  and  favorable  situation,  was  expected  and  in- 

*ended  to  be  the  business  centre  of  Carson  valley. 

"While  mine  owners  bought  and  sold  and  speculated"  in 

jiiining  ground  at  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill,  speculators 

in  town  lots  bought  and  sold,  and  built,  and  planned 

^ihe  future  metropolis,  which  it  was  soon  found  would 

go  whither  the  gold  was,  in  spite  of  their  efforts.    Yet 

Carson  City  had  made  a  good  beginning  in  1860.     It 

had  an  able  and  flourishing  newspaper,*'  the  Territorial 

^^  The  first  newspapers  in  western  Utah  were  published  in  manaacript,  as 
eirly  as  1854.  The  Scorpion^  edited  by  S.  A.  Kinsey,  was  pablished  at 
Genoa;  the  Odd  Canon  Switch,  edited  by  Joseph  Webb,  was  published  at 
Johntown.  They  were  hnmoroas  and  satirical  in  their  character,  and  fur- 
nished amusement,  if  not  any  great  amount  of  superior  journalism.  On  the 
18th  of  Dec.,  1858,  the  TerriloricU  Enterprise  was  Btkrted  at  Genoa,  by  V/illiam 
L.  Jemesan  and  A.  James.  It  was  removed  to  Carson  City  on  the  5th  of 
Nov.  The  Enterprine  contains  a  complete  history  of  Nevada  since  its  organi- 
sation, and  has  been  conducted  from  time  to  time  by  able  writers.  In  1860 
it  was  a  20-colnmn  weekly,  printed  on  a  sheet  21  by  28  inches.  Jonathan 
Williams  and  J.  B.  Wollard  purchased  and  removed  it  to  Virginia  City  in 
Nov.  Its  place  in  Carson  City  was  immediately  filled  by  the  Silver  Age^ 
another  weekly,  published  by  John  0.  Lewis  and  Sewall.  It  was  24  by  36 
inches  in  size,  ana  union  in  politics.  In  Sept.  1871  it  was  issued  as  a  daily, 
16  by  20  inches.  The  Silver  Age  was  favored  by  the  legislature  with  the  first 
public  printing,  to  which  I  find  reference  in  Nev.  Jour.  Houaej  1861,  85. 
This  journal  was  also  sold  to  John  Church,  S.  A.  Glessner,  and  J.  L.  Laird, 
who  removed  it  in  Nov.  1862  to  Virginia  City,  and  changed  its  name  on  the 
4th  to  the  Dcdh  Union.  In  the  autumn  of  1868  it  was  again  sold  to  W.  J. 
Forbes,  who  called  it  The  Trespass.  Not  long  after,  John  I.  Ginn  and  Robert 
E.  Lowery  took  the  stock  anu  published  the  Sc^/eguard  for  a  few  months.  It 
was  then  removed  to  White  Pme  co.  by  J.  J.  Ay  res  and  C.  A.  V.  Putnam, 
who  published  the  Inland  Empire.  Finally  Gov.  L.  R.  Bradley  nur- 
chased  the  stock  and  sold  it  again  te  Holmes  C.  Patrick,  who  took  it  back  to 
Cal.,  whence  it  came.  It  served  afterward  to  print  the  Stockton  Bepublican, 
the  Narrow  Gauge,  and  the  Daily  Courier^  respectively,  subsequently  to  which 
in  1874,  Laura  De  Force  Gordon  purchased  the  remains  of  the  plant,  and  pub- 
lished with  it  the  DaUy  Leader  for  two  years,  after  which  the  press  was  taken 
to  Oakland. 

The  3d  paper  published  in  Carson  City  was  the  Daily  Independent,  started 
July  27,  1863.  It  was  a  24-column  sheet,  21  by  27  indies,  published  by  W. 
W.  Ross,  and  strongly  union  in  sentiment.  Israel  Crawford  oecame  business 
manager  in  August,  when  4  columns  were  added  to  the  size  of  the  paper,  and 
in  Oct.  Crawford  purchased  the  establishment.  A  company  consisting  of  G. 
W.  Calwell,  George  A.  Eades,  Andrew  Maute,  and  Charles  J.  Miller,  pur- 
chased the  Independent,  Feb.  28,  1864,  and  published  it  as  it  first  appeared. 
Within  a  month  Crawford  bought  it  l)ack,  and  it  expired  Oct.  11,  1864. 

On  the  27th  of  Aug.,  previous  to  the  suspension  of  Crawford's  paper,  H. 
W.  Johnson  &  Co.  l>egan  the  publication  of  the  Daily  Ehening  Post.  The 
press  was  one  on  which  had  l)een  previously  published  the  Message  at  Gold 
HUl,  by  an  aasodation  of  printers  under  the  firm  name  of  George  W.  Bloor  & 
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EiUerpTise,  a  water  company/*  a  seminary  of  learnings 

Co.     The  Poi<t  was  23  by  32  inches,   and  contained  28  columns.     John  C 
Lewis  wa3  employnd  to  edit  it  until  Oct.,  when  he  purchased  and  chaugedL. 
it  to  a  morning  paper,  and  as  such  published  it  till  Jan.  ISOo,  when  it  sos — 
pended.     In  the  following  Dec.  Lewis  started  a  weekly  journal  calle<)  the^ 
Eistern  Shpe  at  Washoe  Cit^  on  the  Pout  material,  continuing   the  publica— > 
tion  until  18G8,  when  he  agam  suspended,  removing  his  press  to  Ronoiu  July., 
where  he  printed  the  Crescent  until  1875,  when  he  soUi  to  J.  C.  Dow,  whc^ 
commenced   tlio  publication   of  the  Daily  Ncviula  Demorrnt,  which  was  fol— 
lowed  by  the  Reno  Dnibj  Hcconl.     In  1878  the  press  was  again  remove<l  tai». 
Bodie  to  print  the  Bculie  Nt^im. 

The  otii  paper  starte<l  at  Carsm  was  the  Daily  SVUe  Democmt^  by  A.  C 
Ellis,  Oct.  2.'),  18G4.     It  was  a  campaign  pa^jcr,  17  by  24  inches,  containing^ 
20  columuH,  and  8upi)orted  McClellan  for  the  presidency.     It  suspended  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  leaving  the  capital  without  a  newspaper. 

On  the  IGtli  of  May,  18(3(5,  E.  F.  McElwain,  J.  Barrett,  and  Marshall 
Robinson  started  the  Curson  Daily  Ayqtval^  a  republican  journal,  the  lirst 
number  of  which  announced  the  capture  of  the  rel)ul  chief,  Jefferson  Davis. 
Henry  R.  Mighels  was  at  tirst  only  the  salaried  editor,  but  soon  liecame 
joint  pr»)prietor  in  place  of  liarrett.  In  1870  the  |Kiper  was  sold  to  C  L. 
Perkiu:*  and  H.  C.  Street,  the  same  wlio  fouglit  the  ncwspai)er  l)attlea  of 
secession  in  Idaho.  The  politics  of  the  paper  were  changed  to  democratic, 
and  tlie  name  to  DaJb/  Stif^  Ihijist^^r.  In  Septeuiber  18<2  Mighels  repur- 
chased tlio  office,  and  issued  the  Ktw  D  lily  A^ypfal^  republican  ii.  politics,  on 
a  new  press.  William  WitheruU  and  D.  R.  Sessions  were  employed  on  the 
paper  as  local  editors,  and  soon  Robinson  became  again  a  partner  in  the 
ownersliip.  Several  changes  were  made  in  tlio  size  oi  the  pajKjr,  and  it  re- 
sumed its  old  name  of  Carmn  Daily  Aiqieal  in  1S74,  and  in  1877  it  was 
changed  to  Mornin  /  AppcaL  On  the  27th  of  May  1879,  death  deprived  this 
journal  of  its  inspiring  spirit. 

Henry  R.  Mighels  was  bom  in  Norway,  Maine,  Nov.  3,  1830,  his  father 
being  a  physician  and  a  learned  naturalist.  Henrj'  received  an  academic 
education  at  Portland,  and  removed  with  his  father  to  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  in 
1849,  wlience  he  came  to  Cal.  in  1850.  Possessing  artistic  talent,  he  engaged 
in  the  business  of  decorative  painting,  but  in  185G  took  the  more  congenial  po- 
sition of  editor  c»f  the  Butt*:  JhrxiM  at  Orovillo  and  later  of  the  local  columns 
of  the  Sarramento  Bee.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Mary^mile  Ajrpealj  and 
established  his  growing  reputation  on  that  paper.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  went  east  to  enlist  in  the  union  army.  He  waj  commissioned 
asst  adj. -gen.  witli  the  rank  of  capt.  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Sturgis.  He  was  in 
eight  battles,  and  wounded  in  June  1804,  from  the  effects  oi  which  he  was 
disabled  for  duty  and  honorably  tlischarged  tlie  following  Nov.  In  18(56  he 
married  Nellie  Verrill,  also  of  Maine,  by  whom  he  had  4  children.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  being  in  broken  health,  he  adopted  the  advice  of  his 
friends  and  collected  for  publication  some  of  tlio  morceaux  which  had  dropjKjd 
from  his  pen  in  his  journalistic  exjxjrience,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  of  Sajje-Bmah  Lfai?es  in  a  volume  of  3.35  pages;  San  Franci.^co,  1879. 

Tlie  semi- weekly  Xci'>nda  Trilmnf  was  first  pul)li8hed  at  Carson  City  July 
16.  1872  by  E.  J.  Pai'kinson  and  Jojicph  McChire.  It  was  changed  to  an 
evening  paper  the  following  year.  The  Daily  Eiyjiiiij  IJeraUl  was  started 
August  9,  1875,  by  Wells,  Drury,  &  Co.,  with  C  A.  V.  Putnam  editor.  The 
Car^ya  Daily  Tunes,  republican,  was  first  issued  ^larch  18,  1880,  by  Edward 
Niles.  It  suspended  in  1881.  The  Drily  lu'hx,  published  by  Marshall  Rob- 
inson, commence<l  its  existence  Dec.  25,  1880. 

^Organized  Feb.  9,  1860,  with  Wellington  Stewart  preit;  Thomas  J, 
Moore,  supt;  John  Leach,  sec;  and  William  De  Kays,  treaa.  The  legislature 
of  18()1  grant<Ml  the  right  to  lay  water-pipes  for  suppU-ing  Carson  City,  to 
J.  J.  Musser,  J(»nathan  Wild,  Sarah  A.  Blackburn,  an«l  John  (r.  Kelly,  and 
their  associates.     A  gas  company  was  also  chartered  by  this  legislature  for 
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founded  by  Miss  H.  K.  Clapp,"  a  telegraph  office, 
stage  lines,  and  other  adjuncts  of  comfortable  and  re- 
fined liNing.  The  plenitude  of  money  in  the  early 
(lays  of  the  Comstock  lode's  development,  while  it 
made  possible  a  rapid  realization  of  unwonted  luxu- 
ries, was  in  Nevada,  as  it  always  is,  a  temptation  to 
vic»ious  habits,  and  the  occasion  of  glaring  absurdities/* 
In  Virginia  might  be  found,  notwithstanding  statutes 

sin  mi  na  ting  Carson  City,  J.  J.  Musser  and  George  Lewis  receiving  the 
franchise. 

'^MissClapp  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  very  en- 
thusiastic in  her  profession,  fthe  was  one  of  the  tirst  women  to  take  up  her 
residence  at  Carson  City.  Associated  with  her  in  the  Sierra  Sendnary  were 
Mis4  E.  C.  Babcock,  and  Mrs  E.  (I.  Cutler,  who  with  tlio  principal  di<l  umch 
to  give  tone  to  Carson  society.  A>wr/*'  J^^evatl/i  Pioneerify  MS.,  3. 

^  There  came  to  Carson  valley  in  lSi>5,  with  Orson  Hyde's  company  from 
Salt  Lrike,  Alexander  Cowan  and  wife.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs  Cowan 
n-as  Eilley  Orrum,  and  she  was  born  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  At  the 
age  of  15  years  bho  married  Stephen  Hunter,  who  immigrated  with  her  to 
Salt  I^ke  in  1850,  where  he,  entering  into  polygamous  rcTations^  caused  her 
to  leave  him.  In  1853  she  married  Alexander  Cowan,  M'ith  wliom  she  re- 
moved to  Carson  valley.  She  kept  a  boarding-house  for  miners  in  Oold 
Canon  in  the  winter  of  1855,  and  the  following  summer  with  her  husband 
took  a  land  claim  in  Washoe  valley.  When  Orson  Hyde  and  the  Mormons 
were  recalle<l  to  Salt  Lake,  Mrs  Cowan  refused  to  return,  preferring  to  re- 
main at  her  farm  in  summer  and  keep  boarding-house  at  the  mines  in  tlie 
winter.  In  1858  she  married  a  miner  named  Lenmel  8.  l^»wers,  an  illiterate 
Irishman,  who  owned  10  feet  on  the  then  undiscovered  Comstock  ledge, 
alongside  of  which  she  also  o^%*ned  10  feet,  for  which  she  had  paid  ?100. 
Wh  :r.  it  came  to  l)e  known  what  lay  underneath  their  claims,  the  Bowers 
Iwi  ame  famous  alike  for  their  riches  and  their  ignorance  of  the  uses  of  wealth. 
But  l>cing  urged  by  the  mischievous  miners  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  they 
sot  out  in  1801  to  perform  this  pilgrimage,  having  tirst  contracted  for  the 
.rcction  and  furnishing  of  a  mansion  on  their  laud  in  Washoe  valley,  at  a 
coat  of  8407.000.  Before  leaving  Virginia  they  gave  a  farcMcU  entertain- 
ment to  their  friends  at  the  International  hotel,  on  which  occasion  liowers 
remarked  that  ho  had  money  to  'throw  at  the  birds;'  yet  Sandy,  as  he  M'as 
familiarly  called,  was  as  innocent  of  boasting  and  as  kindly  intenti(med  as 
ever  was  Dickens'  Boffin  of  Baffin's  Bower.  They  remained  three  years 
abroad,  and  probably  gave  some  color  to  the  popular  English  prejudice 
against  rich  Americans,  although  there  was  nothing  American  about  them 
but  their  money.  Four  years  after  their  return,  18l>8,  Bowers  died,  o^%Tiing 
an  estate  valued  at  ^(>38,000.  The  business  of  her  mine  and  mill  being  left 
to  the  care  of  a  superintendent,  Mrs  Bowers  soon  fountl  herself  hopelessly 
in  debt.  Her  tine  mansion  became  a  public  resort,  and  the  brave  Scotcli 
woman,  with  so  much  tliat  is  dramatic  in  her  life,  BUp[)orted  herself  in  her 
oUl  age  by  telling  fortunes.  Reno  SUU^  Journaly  Jan.  9,  1875,  and  Jan.  5, 
1878. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  phase  of  Nevada  life  was  that  of  a  Scotch  miner 
who  made  nimself  an  abode  in  an  abandoned  tunnel  near  Silver  City,  aiul 
excavated  for  himself  a  numlxjr  of  apartments.  A  vein  of  gold-l>earing  quartz 
ran  along  the  roof  of  his  dwelling  and  he  had  silver  ore  for  his  door-sill,  and 
•ilver  in  the  walla  of  his  living  rooms.  Tlie  eccentric  owner  had  a  good 
librarj',  and  being  of  a  serious  turn  ot  mind  sometimes  held  religious  services 
in  his  cave  dwell: 


ing  of  a  serious  turn  ot  mind  sometimes  held  religious  servi 
lling.  Gra^in  Vaihy  ChIjh,  July  28,  1870. 
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to  the  contrary,  every  form  of  vice,  and  all  kinds  of 
degrading  amusements.  On  Saturday  nights  the 
underground  population  came  to  the  surface ;  and 
while  business  houses  were  closed  on  Sunday,  bar- 
rooms, gambling-dens,  dance-houses,  fourth-rate  the- 
atres, and  bagnios  were  liberally  patronized."  Duel- 
ling was  not  uncommon,  but  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
house  at  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  legalizing 
it  was  rejected.  Street  fights  and  murders  were  also 
frequent,  though  it  was  usually  the  organized,  migra- 
tory ruffians  who  perpetrated  robberies  and  murders, 
and  not  the  residents  of  the  territory.  California  as 
well  as  the  Mississippi  states  had  contributed  largely 
to  this  undesirable  condition  of  the  body  politic. 

Probably  the  first  federal  judges  would  have  been 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  criminal  element  in 
Nevada ;  but  opposed  to  the  combined  influence  of  the 
capital  and  legal  talent  of  California  and  Nevada,  as 
they  sometimes  were,  in  important  mining  suits,  they 
were  powerless.  Statutes  regarding  the  points  at 
issue  did  not  exist,  and  the  questions  involved  were 
largely  determined  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
mining  districts,  and  the  application  of  common  law. 
Immense  fees  were  paid  to  able  and  oftentimes  un- 
principled lawyers,  and  money  lavished  on  suborned 
witnesses.  As  I  have  explained  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter, the  community  and  the  courts  were  divided  upon 
the  one  ledge  and  two  ledge  theories,  which  nothing 
could  determine  except  actual  demonstration,  and 
demonstration  often  depended  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  suit. 

^  Jacob  Klein,  bom  in  Alsace,  France,  in  183I»  by  trade  a  baker,  who 
immigrated  to  America  at  the  age  of  19  years,  and  came  to  CaL  in  1863,  re- 
moved to  Nev.  in  1860,  settled  at  Carson,  and  erected  a  brewery.  In  a 
manuscript  sketch  of  the  Founders  of  Carson  City  he  describes  society  in  the 
Nevada  towns  at  this  period,  and  for  several  years  following,  as  bad  in  the 
extreme.  He  sold  beer  in  1860  for  $3  per  gallon,  which  fact  covered  a  mul- 
titude of  sins  in  his  customers.  See  WrigkCs  Big  Bonanza,  364-83,  392-6; 
Ntvers"  Nevada  Pioneers^  MS.,  2;  Oold  Hill  Neim,  Oct.  14,  1863,  and  May 
16,  1873;  New  York  Tinier,  Dec.  1863;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Sept.  26,  1863;  S.  F, 
AUa;  May  7,  1860;  Price's  Twi  Americas,  250-7;  Virginia  Chronicle,  Dec 
6,  and  18,  1876,  and  March  5,  1877;  Nev.  Scraps  480-1. 
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In  the  case  of  the  ChoUar-Fotosf  legislation,  Judge 
Mott,  in  whose  district  all  these  suits  fell,  was  accused 
of  entertaining  the  belief  which  favored  the  ChoUar 
company,  as  was  also  Chief-justice  Turner.  Mott  was, 
therefore,  worried  or  bribed  into  resigning,  with  no 
other  object  than  to  procure  the  elevation  to  the  bench 
of  James  W.  North,  first  surveyor-general  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  a  lawyer  who  was  known  to  hold  opinions 
of  geology  adverse  to  the  ChoUar  company.  North, 
who,  notwithstanding  appearances,  was  an  honest  man, 
found  himself  informed  by  telegraph  September  14, 
1863,  of  his  appointment  as  judge  of  the  1st  district, 
and  immediately  opened  court.  After  several  months 
of  tedious  litigation  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  Potosf 
company.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  ChoUar  com- 
pany to  attack  the  judiciary,  and,  as  it  was  known 
that  the  chief  justice  was  on  their  side,  they  endeav- 
ored to  get  a  majority  on  the  bench  by  gaining  over 
the  judge  of  the  3d  district,  P.  B.  Locke,  who  had 
been  appointed  in  the  place  of  Jones,  resigned.  The 
appeal  to  the  full  bench  of  judges  was  argued  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1864,  followed  the  same  evening  by 
attempts  of  the  Potosf  people  to  influence  the  deci- 
sion.** The  excitement  ran  high,  and  Locke  was  se- 
verely and  justly  denounced  for  behavior  unbecoming 
a  man  in  his  position.  Contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  the  corruptionists,  however,  North  filed  his  decision 
May  5th,  with  the  concurrence  of  Locke,  affirming 
his  former  judgment,  and  debarring  the  introduction, 
in  a  suit  for  ejectment  against  the  Potosf  company, 
of  any  damaging  evidence  based  on  the  old  titles  of 
location  of  the  Chollar  company.  Bnt  the  advocates 
of  the  latter  company  used  means  to  induce  Locke  to 
make  an  addendum  to  his  decision,  which  reopened 
the  hearing  of  evidence.  Being  again  besieged  by 
the  Potosf  company,  he  ordered  the  addendum  struck 
off  the  file.     This  uncertain  and  unjudicial  behavior 

"  Territorial  Enterprise,  July  26,  1864;  Ooid  HiU  News,  Aug.   3  and  4, 
1864. 
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caused  both  parties  to  express  indignation  ai};ain8t 
Locke  ;  and  as  interested  persons  desired  to  get  North 
off  tlie  bench,  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
against  all  the  judges. 

Among  those  most  anxious  to  unseat  North  was 
WiUiam  M.  Stewart,  a  young  lawyer  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Cahfornia,  who  was  proving  himself  of  great 
value  to  certain  mining  companies,  who  retained  him 
to  look  after  their  interests  for  $200,000  a  year,** 
from  which  the  measure  of  his  talents  and  his  ener- 
gies may  be  estimated.  Stewart's  methods  were 
sharply  criticised  by  those  opposed  to  him  ;  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  not  always  over-scrupulous  was 
doubtless  inspired  by  the  fact  that  he  was  generally 
successful,  which  was  the  basis  of  his  claim  to  large 
fees. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1864,  North  resigned,  to 
avoid  the  scandal  of  which  he  was  the  subject.  On 
the  same  day  the  chief  justice  followed  his  example, 
being  persuaded  to  it  by  a  ** private  conference"  ^*  with 
Stewart.  Immediately  after  this  triumph,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  invited  the  remaining  judge  to  a  meet- 
ing, and  asked  him  to  resign,  which  he  was  forced  to 
do.*^  Thus  the  whole  judiciar}^  was  removed  in  a 
day  by  the  bar  of  Nevada,  under  Stewart's  lead.** 
Some  of  the  public  journals  professed  to  believe  that 

®  Stewart  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  state  Aug.  9,  1827,  and  came  to  Cal.  via 
Panama  in  \SoO.  He  mined  in  the  Coyote  claims  at  Buckeye  hill,  discovered 
the  Eureka  diggings  in  the  autumn  of  that  3*ear,  and  projected  the  (irizzly 
ditch  which  supplied  them  with  water.  Helmilt  the  lirst  saw-mill  <»n  JShady 
creek  in  ISol.  In  1852  he  l)egan  to  read  law  with  J.  R.  MoC\mnell  at  Ne- 
vada City.  The  same  year,  such  was  his  progress  and  talent,  he  was  ap- 
iK»inted  district  attorney,  and  elected  to  the  same  office  the  ft>llowing  year, 
n  18,>4  he  was  apjx^inted  attorney-general  of  Cal.,  and  married  a  daughter 
of  ex-gov.  FiK»te  of  Mississippi.  He  continued  to  study  law  and  mining  until 
he  went  to  Virginia  City,  where  he  made  and  lost  several  fortunes. 

♦•^  This  is  Stewart's  oMHi  statement.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a 
petition  signed  hy  nearly  4.000  names  puhlishLMl  in  the  Tcrrifnrutl  Knl^rprise, 
asking  the  judges  to  resign.  The  jH.'tition  prclxihly  emanated  from  the  same 
source. 

*  Stewart's  account  of  the  affair  is  that  Locke  hesitated  to  ol)cy,  and 
tumeil  to  hi!u,  saying,  *Mr  Stewart,  what  <lo  you  think  I  ought  to  do?' 
•Do  I*  replied  the  lawyer  grultty.  'resign,  and  resign  now.*    He  was  ol>eyed. 

^  TtrritvrLil  Enti:ri>ns*\  Xn^.  23,  lN>4;  8.  F.  Bulktitu,  Aug.  23,  18(>4. 
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the  overthrow  of  the  judges  was  a  "blessing  to  Ne- 
vada, as  it  would  stop  litigation  for  a  time,  during 
which  the  miners  could  go  on  with  their  work  with- 
out fear  of  being  enjoined  but  nothing  was  said  about 
tlie  l)enefit  it  might  be  to  drive  out  the  lawyers,  who 
tt>ok  hundreds  of  feet  of  the  best  mines  to  keep  litiga- 
tion j^oincr,  and  used  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  tlicir  clients'  money  to  corrupt  whoever  stood  in 
tht^ir  way.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  tlie  Nevada 
btMich  at  this  time,  I  know  of  no  more  trying  position 
than  that  of  an  appointed  judge. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

1864^1881. 

Legislation— Movements  toward  State  Organization — ^The  Union 
Party — Union  Sentiments — Military  Companies — Governor  Blas- 
DEL — First  State  Legislature — Finances  —Taxation — Struggles 
lOR  Senatorships  —  Money  All-powerful  —  Governor  Bradley 
(Governor  Kin  read— Politics  of  the  Period — Monopoly  and  Politi- 
cal Corruption — Silver  in  Congress— ^Public  Institutions. 

At  the  territorial  election  of  September  3,  1862, 
Gordon  N.  Mott  was  chosen  delegate  to  congress.* 
Twenty-six  representatives  and  five  councilmen  were 
elected  to  legislate  for  the  people.  They  changed  the 
time  of  meeting  for  succeeding  legislatures  to  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year,  granted  numer- 
ous franchises,  authorized  the  creation  of  a  jail  fund 
in  Ormsby  county,  increased  the  compensation  of  the 
federal  judges,  authorized  the  preservation  of  files  of 
all  newspapers,  provided  a  contingent  fund  for  the 
territory,  created  the  county  of  Lander,  amended  the 
common-school  law  passed  at  the  first  session,  created 
a  prison  board,  and  performed  the  usual  amount  of 
miscellaneous  law-making '  of  no  particular  interest  to 
the  historian.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  as  re- 
lating to  what  has  gone  before,  that  at  this  session 
the  federal  judges  were  reassigned  to  their  districts, 
the  chief  justice  remaining  in  the  2d  district;  Jones 
was  removed  to  the  1st  district,  such  assignment  not 
to  take  effect  until  Mott  should  have  resigned,  or  until 

^  J.  J.  Musser,  John  D.  Winters,  and  J.  H.  Ralston  were  the  opposing 
candidates,  their  strength  being  in  the  order  here  given. 
^jyev.  Laws,  1862,  15,  65,  73,  76,  94,  53,  110,  1)5,  and  127. 
(176) 
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the  4th  of  March,  1863;  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  legislature  contemplated  the  resignation  of 
Mott,  and  invited  it. 

In  the  matter  of  mining  laws,  little  was  attempted. 
By  one  act  mining  claims  were  made  thereafter  trans- 
ferable by  the  same  formalities  as  other  real  estate, 
but  conveyances  previously  made,  "with  or  without 
seals,  recorded  or  unrecorded,"  were  to  be  held  valid 
if  done  in  conformity  to  the  "lawful  local  rules"  of 
the  several  mining  districts,  and  by  these  rules  the 
right  to  contested  claims  should  be  decided  in  court. 
By  another  act  companies  might  sue  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  mismanagement  of  adjacent  companies, 
and  any  judgment  obtained  might  become  a  lien  upon 
the  property  of  the  judgment  debtor,  either  party 
having  the  right  to  apply  to  the  courts  for  an  order 
for  a  survey.  By  a  third  act  corporations  might  sue 
individual  members  for  assessments.  By  this  law  it 
was  easy  for  the  rich  members  to  "freeze  out"  the 
poorer  ones,  and  take  their  shares  for  assessments 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  company.  An  act 
to  provide  for  forming  corporations  was  an  attempt  to 
compel  mining  companies  owning  in  Nevada  to  keep 
their  principal  offices  and  books  within  the  limits  of 
Nevada,  under  a  penalty,  if  refusing,  after  six  months, 
of  losing  their  standing  in  the  courts  of  the  territory. 
This  act  was  not  approved  by  congress.*  On  the  20th 
of  December  an  act  was  approved  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution and  state  government,  and  an  election  of  dele- 
gates ordered  to  take  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  m 
►eptember  1863,  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  being 
made  to  pay  its  expenses.*     The  vote  of  the  people 

*  Latham  of  Cal.  procured  the  disapproval  by  congress  of  this  act  beiore 
the  6  months  had  passed.  Sen.  Jaur-^  220,  402,  37th  cong.  3d  sess.;  Ads,  90, 
37th  cong.  3d  sess.,  Muc,  Doc^y  II,  37th  cong.  3d  sess.;  8.  F,  Bulletin^  Oct. 
11,  1861. 

*The  councilmen  of  the  2d  territorial  leffislature  were:  John  W.  Ptigh« 
Esmeralda  CO. ;  Ira  M.  Lather,  Doaglas  co.;  Thomas  Hannah,  A.  W.  Prav, 
and  J.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Storey  co. ;  Isaac  Rood,  Roop  co. ;  Gaven  D.  Hall, 
and  John  C.  Lewis,  Ormsby  co. ;  R.  M.  Ford  and  Henry  M.  Steele,  Lyon  co. ; 
James  H.  Sturtevant  and  Solomon  G^Uer,  Washoe  co.;  M.  S.  Thompson, 
Homboldt  oa  John  H.  Pngh  was  president,  George  W.  Hopkins,  secretary. 
Hist.  Nky.   12 
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for  or  against  state  government  was  provided  for  % 
the  same  act.  If  they  desired  state  government,  the 
delegates  would  meet  at  Carson  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember. 

The  result  of  the  election  showed  a  vote  of  8,162, 
and  a  majority  for  a  state  constitution  of  5,150.  So 
strong  an  indication  of  popular  sentiment  inspired 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates-elect  thait 
the  instrument  they  should  prepare  would  be  accepted, 
and  they  accordingly  put  forth  their  best  endeavozB 
to  create  a  constitution  which  should  meet  with  favor 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  their  own  political  pur- 
poses. But  in  this  last  attempt  they  defeated  the 
main  object.  The  constitution,  as  framed,  provided 
that  the  offices  created  by  it  should  be  filled  at  the 
same  time  that  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  instrument 
itself  This  naturally  led  to  opposition  from  all  who 
desired  to  be  nominated  to  some  office,  and  were  not. 
They  would  not  vote  for  the  men  who  were  in  the 
places  they  coveted;  and  by  refusing  to  vote  they 
defeated  the  constitution,  and  the  plans  of  those  who 
had  expected  to  carry  out  their  designs  by  attaching 
them  to  the  success  of  the  constitution.  The  union 
party,  which  had  heretofore  carried  everything  be- 
fore it  in  Nevada,  exhibiting  the  most  intense  loy- 
alty, was  now  divided  by  factions  on  account  of  offices, 
and  the  seceders  united  with  the  anti-union  demo- 
cratic party  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  organic  act. 

Foremost  among  the  seceders  were  William  M. 
Stewart  and  A.  W.  Baldwin.     The  former  used  all 

OeoTgeli,  Palmer asst sec.,  Geor^ Madeira  serffeant-at-armB,  Daniel  R.  Haw- 
kins messenger,  Henry  M.  Lewis  fireman,  l^e  representatives  were:  John 
H.  Mills,  James  Drew  Meagher,  W.  S.  Mineer,  J.  G.  Howard,  J.  Williams, 
M.  S.  Mitchell,  E.  R.  Burke,  and  William  H.  Davenport  of  Storey  co.; 
Theodore  Winters,  J.  K.  I.ovejoy,  and  R.  W.  Peekins  of  Washoe  co. ;  W.  H. 
Bmmfield,  A.  Cnrry,  and  Aaron  D.  Treadway  of  Ormsby  co. ;  J.  M.  Ackley, 
John  McDonald  Jr,  and  John  B.  Winters,  Lyon  co.;  Robert  Fisher  and 
Charles  M.  Tattle,  Donglas  co. ;  William  H.  Clagett  and  A.  J.  Simmons  of 
Hnmboldt  co. ;  Arthur  M.  Mekeel,  John  S.  Ross,  and  J.  M.  Calder,  Esmer- 
alda CO.  John  H.  Mills  was  speaker,  William  M.  Gillespie  diief  derk. 
Carles  D.  King  asst  clerk,  John  Bowman  sergeant-at«rms,  Charles  T. 
Carter  messenger,  Chft^les  Helm  fireman, 
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bis  powerful  inflaence  to  enfist  the  mining  population 
against  the  constitution,  upon  the  pretext  that  it  taxed 
mining  property,  the  "poor  miner's  shafts  and  drifts 
and  bed-rock  tunnels."  The  phrase,  honest  miner, 
came  to  provoke  a  smile  wherever  heard,  from  the 
frequency  and  effect  with  which  the  great  lawyer 
used  it  in  his  speeches.  It  was  sufficient,  with  the 
political  discord,  to  make  abortive  the  work  of  the 
constitutional  convention.'  The  split  in  the  party 
appeared  at  the  nominating  convention  which  met  at 
Carson  in  December,  C.  N.  Note  ware  president,  A. 
P.  K.  Safford  secretary,  to  select  candidates  for  the 
state  offices.  It  was  there  that  the  regular  party, 
under  Thomas  Fitch,  the  "silver-tongued,"  himself 
an  aspirant  for  the  office  of  state  printer,  had  its  first 
contest  with  the  Stewart  division.  But  it  was  at  the 
polls*  that  they  felt  the  weight  of  the  opposition 
which  overthrew  them/  Of  the  nine  newspapers  four 
supported  the  opposition,*  three  of  the  four  giving 
their  support  to  the  democratic  party  within  a  short 
period  thereafter,  and  the  fourth  in  1867. 

*The  members  of  the  constitatioiial  convention  of  1863  were  William  O. 
Alban,  Nathaniel  A.  £L  Ball,  Charles  H.  Bryan,  G.  M.  Brosnan,  Samuel  A. 
(^lapin,  John  A.  Collins,  Levi  Uite,  Miles  N.  Mitchell,  Joseph  R.  Plunkett^ 
William  M.  Stewart,  and  James  C.  Corey,  of  Storey  co. ;  Frederick  K.  Bech- 
tel,  Henry  Conner,  James  Stark,  L.  0.  Steams,  and  Samuel  Youngs,  of  £s- 
meralda;  Edward  B.  Dorsey,  George  L.  GiUson,  J.  Keely  Johnson,  John  H. 
Rinkead,  and  Warren  Wasson,  ofOrmsby;  Frederick  A.  Ent,  Edward  C. 
Ins,  John  W.  North,  Charles  S.  Potter,  Thomas  B.  Shamp,  of  Washoe; 
WOliam  Epler,  W.  R.  Harrison,  and  A.  W.  NightingilU  of  Humlwldt; 
James  W.  Haines,  C.  N.  Noteware,  and  James  W.  Small,  of  Douglas;  Wil- 
liam B.  Hickok,  George  A  Hudson,  Frank  H.  Kennedy,  James  B.  McClure, 
and  William  H.  Virden,  of  Lyon;  Marcus  D.  Larrowe  and  James  H.  Ralston, 
of  Lander.  W.  M.  GiUeapie  was  sec,  A.  J.  Marsh  and  Amos  Bowman  re* 
porters,  and  H.  M.  Stow  door-keeper. 

*The  vote  stood,  with  Ormsby  county  left  out,  2,157  for  the  constitution, 
and  8,851  against  it 

^  The  candidates  put  in  nominatioii  by  the  convention  of  December  who 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  at  the  roecial  election  in  January  1864, 
were  John  B.  Winters  congressman,  M.  N.  Mitchell  gov.,  M.  S.  Thompson 
lieat-gov.,  R.  S.  Mesick,  M.  D.  Larrowe,  J.  B.  Harmon,  judges  of  sup. 
courts  Orion  C.  Clemens  sec.  state,  W.  B.  Hicknk  treas.,  £.  A.  Sherman 
controller,  H.  G.  Worthington  atty-gen.,  A.  F.  White  supt  of  instructions; 
Alfred  Helm  clerk  of  sup.  ct,  G.  W.  Bloor  state  printer,  H.  M.  Jones, 
William  Haydon,  T.  M.  Pawling  dist  judges. 

'The  opposition  P^P^n  were  the  Virginia  Ufdon,  controlled  by  Fitch;  the 
OH  Pah  UU ,  also  of  Virginia;  and  the  Aurora  Timet, 
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But  though  disappointed,  the  friends  of  state  gOT- 
emment  were  not  discouraged,  a  bill  being  introduced 
in  the  United  States  senate,  in  February  following 
the  January  defeat,  authori2ing  the  people  of  Nevada 
to  frame  a  state  constitution,  which  was  approved  by 
the  president  in  March,  and  was  followed  by  a  proc- 
lamation from  Governor  Nye  calling  for  an  elecdoQ 
of  delegates  on  the  6th  of  June  *  to  a  constitutional 
convention,  to  be  held  on  the  4th  of  July  at  Carson 


City.     The  form  of  framing  anew  a  state  conatitution 

was  gone  through  with,  the  instrument  being  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  one  rejected,  except  in  the 

'Umormtle,  Hitmholdi,  Reginter,  Maj  14,  1864.  Storey  co.,  where  the 
strongest  oppoeition  had  prevailed,  «ent  Nathaniel  H.  Ball,  Cornelius  M. 
Brosnan.  Satnnel  A.  Chapin.  John  H.  Collins,  Charles  K  De  Long,  Josiah 
£arl,  Thomaa  Fitch,  Lluyd  Frizell,  Almon  Uovey,  Charles  W.  Tozer;  Ormaliy 
CO.  sent  Israel  Crawford,  George  L.  Gibson,  J.  Neely  Johnson,  J.  H.  Kin- 
kead,  and  A.  J.  Lockwood;  Humljoldt  co.,  James  A,  Banks,'  E.  P.  l>tmne, 
and  William  Henry  Jonea;  Washoe  oo„  W,  W.  Belden,  H.  B.  Brady,  GU- 
mau  N.  Folaom,  George  A.  Nnurse,  and  James  H.  Sturtevant;  Lyon  CO.,  J. 
S.  Grossman,  George  A.  Hudson,  Francis  H.  Kennedy,  and  H,  0.  Parkar; 
Esmeralda  co.,  B.  S.  Mason,  J.  Q.  McClinton,  D.  Wellington,  and  William 
Wetherill;  Lander  eo..  E.  A.  Morse,  J.  H.  Warwick,  and  R.  H.  WilK«ns; 
Nye  CO.,  (created  by  the  legislature  of  1S63-41,  Francis  M.  Proctor  and 
Francis  Tagliahne;  Churehil!  co..  Nelson  E.  Murdock;  Donglas  co.,  J,  W. 
Haines  and  Albert  D.  Hawley.  Johnson  was  president,  Wiliiara  M.  Oillei- 
pi«  sec.,  Andrew  Whitford  aaast  sec.,  A.  J.  Marsh  reporter.  T.  M.  Caraon 
■srg.-at-arnw,  William  E.  Skeeae  door-keeper,  George  Riohards  page. 
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matter  of  taxation,  the  new  constitution  exempting 
all  property  in  mines  and  taxing  only  the  products.  * 
Everj^thing  was  put  in  order  for  adoption,  even  the 
seal  of  state,  which  represented  the  sun  rising  over 
mountains,  an  elevated  railroad  bridge  supporting  a 
train  of  cars,  a  quartz-mill  on  the  right  with  a  load  of 
ore  approaching  it  from  the  left,  a  plough  and  a  sheaf 
of  wheat  in  the  middle  foreground,  and  around  the 
margin  '^Seal  of  the  State  of  Nevada."  The  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  of  the  paramount  powers  of  the 
federal  government,  were  in  the  most  liberal  spirit, 
and  of  the  most  intense  loyalty,  there  having  been  up 
to  this  time  but  one  political  party  recognized,  and 
that  the  loyal  party. 

Battle-bom,  owing  existence  to  an  attack  on  the 
iategrity  of  the  nation,  and  paying  for  it  with  a  moun- 
tain of  precious  metals,  we  should  scarcely  expect  to 
find  this  new  commonwealth  disloyal.  California  in 
1861,  while  raising  her  regiments  of  volunteer  infantry, 
received  a  company  from  Nevada.  In  1862  the  3d 
regiment  of  California  volunteers,  under  Colonel  Con- 
nor, commanding  the  military  district  of  Utah  and 
Nevada,  was  stationed  at  the  United  States  posts  in 
Nevada,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Churchill.  Con- 
nor issued  an  order,  on  taking  possession,  forbidding 
the  utterance  of  traitorous  sentiments,  or  threats 
against  the  loyal  population;  and  though  having  now 
and  then  to  put  down  disaffection  by  a  show  of  force, 
he  had  little  trouble  in  maintaining  good  order,  the 
great  majority  everywhere  being  ready  to  give  him 
assistance.  In  1863,  an  order  being  received  to  raise 
a  battalion  of  cavalry  in  Nevada,  six  companies  were 
formed,  consisting  of  500  men,  and  six  companies  of 
infantry  of  about  the  same  strength."     These  volun- 

*•  Ktv.  Lau>$,  i.  cxxvi.;  Kinkeatfa  Nevada  and  Alasikxju,  MS.,  4. 

^The  first  officer  mastered  into  the  service  was  J.  H.  Matthewson,  who 
opened  a  recruiting  office  at  Gold  Hill.  He  was  commissioned  1st  lieat  of  Co. 
B.,  Nevada  C^v.  vol.,  N.  Baldwin,  capt. ;  Co.  A.  1>einff  formed  at  the  same 
time  at  Silver  city,  £.  B.  Zabriakie,  capt     Baldwin  became  major  of  the 
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teers,  like  those  of  California  and  Oregon,  were  enlisted 
with  the  promise  of  being  sent  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  union  when  they  should  be  sufficiently  well 
drilled ;  but  being  needed  on  the  frontier  in  subdu- 
ing hostile  Indians,  and  suppressing  incipient  civil 
war,  they  never  had  the  opportunity  they  craved. 
They  remained  and  performed  their  less  distinguished 
duty  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  The  militia  organization 
was  also  made  the  subject  of  legislative  care  at  every 
session. " 

But  it  was  in  contributions  of  money,  so  much 
needed  by  the  government  and  wounded  soldiery, 
that  Nevada  most  exhibited  the  people's  patriotism. 
Besides  providing  by  law  for  the  payment  of  her 
quota  of  the  war  debt,  the  territory  contributed 
$163,581.07  in  currency  to  the  sanitary  fund  between 
the  years  of  1862  and  1865."  Independently  of  this 
was  over  $175,000,  raised  by  one  individual,  R.  C. 
Grid  ley,  who,  from  being  an  open  disunionist,  was 
transformed,  in  the  performance  of  this  charity,  into 
a  loyal  citizen.  **     Nor  were  the  legislators  less  mind- 

battalion,  and  was  placed  in  command  at  Fort  Bridger.  Zabiiskie  could  ha^e 
had  the  position,  but  preferred  to  remain  with  his  company.  H.  Dalton  was 
recruiting  capt.  of  Co.  C;  George  Milo  of  Co.  X>,  Robert  uyao.  of  Co.  EL  and 
J.  W.  Calder  of  Co.  F.  Co.  D.  was  afterward  commanded  by  Capt.  A.  R 
Wells,  and  Co.  K  by  Robert  C  Payne.  The  infantnr  was  commanded  aa 
follows:  Co.  A.,  Capt.  A.  J.  Close;  Co.  C,  Capt.  M.  R.  Hassett;  Co.  K 
Capt.  G.  A.  Thurston;  Co.  F.  Lieut  W.  G.  Seamonds;  Co.  G,  Capt  W.  Wal- 
lace; Co.  H,  Capt.  A.  B.  Kelly. 

^'  The  companies  formed  in  1864  were  Dayton  Guards,  Dayton  Artillery, 
Emmet  Guard,  of  Como,  Silver  City  Guara,  and  others.  Dayion  SenUnd^ 
July  2,  Sept.  3,  and  Dec.  3,  1864,  and  April  8,  1865;  Nev,  Comp,  Lcuos^  iL 
356-76;  Nev.  StcUtUes,  1866,  22,  206,  267,  272;  Nev.  Jour.  Sen,,  1873,  App. 
no.  i  p.  18. 

"  Almarin  B.  Paul  was  secretary  of  the  Neyada  branch  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  The  above  sum,  as  siven  in  Paul's  report,  does  not  include  the 
counties  of  Humboldt,  Nye,  and  Churchill,  which  must  have  given  from 
$6,000  to  $10,000  more.  Oold  Hill  News,  Sept,  8,  1865. 

^^  The  Gridley  sack  of  flour  became  historical.  It  was  from  a  wager  be- 
tween two  citizens  of  Austin,  Lander  county,  upon  the  result  of  a  local  elec- 
tion. The  republican  candidate  for  mayor  was  elected.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  loser  of  the  wager,  which  was  a  50-pound  sack  of  flour,  should  carry  it 
to  the  winner,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  Subsequently  it  was  suffgested  to 
give  the  sack  to  the  sanitary  commission,  and  amidst  much  mirtn^and  en- 
thusiasm  it  was  put  up  at  auction.  Men  bid  against  each  other  chiefly  for 
the  sport  it  gave,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  knocked  down  returned  it 
to  the  auctioneer  to  be  sold  over  again,  until  $4,549  in  gold  had  been  paid 
in.    Gridley  caught  at  the  idea  of  raising  a  large  sum  in  this  manner.    H« 
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/al   of  their  expressions  of  loyalty,  but  passed  reso- 
lutions expressive  thereof"  upon  every  fitting  oppor- 
tuiiity,  enacting  a  law  depriving  those  who  were  dis- 
loyal from  voting  at  elections.     This  was  done  not 
less  to  hold  in  check  the  agents  of  a  secret  organi- 
sation   than   to   encourage  the  government/*     Had 
'fche  schemes  of  Gwin  and  Lane  been  carried  out,  it 
^V9^aA  expected  that  Nevada  would  be  brought  under 
'the  new  government,  and  of  this  design  the  union  men 
^were  not  ignorant.     They  took  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritorial  government,  and  kept   it   until   the   period 
^hen  a  state  constitution  was  under  consideration, 
when  the  democrats  proceeded  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  party,  Frebruary  14,  1863,  to  strive  for  what- 
ever share  of  the  offices  under  the  state  government 
they  might  be  able  to  secure. 

The  only  act  looking  toward  insubordination  was 
the  rejection  of  the  national  currency  by  incorporat- 
ing in  the  practice  act  of  1863-4  a  provision  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  California  specific-contract  act, 
by  which  gold  only  could  be  paid  in  cancellation  of 
debts  where  the  contract  read  "payable  in  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States;"  but  this  did  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  governor-" 

The  total  vote  on  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 

Tisited  the  towna  on  the  Comstock,  where  he  sold  his  sack  of  flour  over  and 
over,  until  he  took  in  $25,000  more  in  gold,  after  which  he  visited  California, 
obtaining  altogether  from  these  auctions  alone  $175,000.  He  then  visited  the 
east,  and  added  considerably  to  this  great  charity,  ffiving  a  year  of  his  life  to 
the  mission.  It  is  said  that  he  injured  his  health  by  the  excitement  of  the 
campaign.  At  all  events,  he  died  in  1871  at  Stockton.  Stockton  Evening 
Mail  March  10,  1881;  Harper's  Mag.,  June  1866,  34-6;  S,  F.  BuUetin,  May 
19  and  25,  1864;  Awtin  Ree»e  River  Reveille,  June  4,  1864.  Nev.  Scntps,  238. 
Among  other  gifts  to  the  sanitary  com.  were  several  silver  bricks.  S.  F.  CoB, 
May  4  and  Aug.  17,  1864;  Como  Sentinet,  June  18,  1864.  The  last  silver  slab 
was  sent  in  1865.  Dayton  Sentinel,  Feb.  4,  1865. 

^Houte  Miae.  Doc.,  70,  37th  cong.  2d  sess.;  JVcv.,  Jour.  Council,  1861,  82- 
3,  102-3;  Nev.  Jour.  House,  1861,  94,  199-201;  Gold  HiU  News,  Jan.  15,  1864. 

"There  was  a  provision  introduced  in  the  constitution  enabling  men  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  to  vote  at  elections.  Nev.  ConatiL  DehaUs,  1864,  915^ 
943;  Nev.  Laws,  1864,  81-5. 

^^ Parker's  LeUer-Book,  MS.,  177-8.  The  Carmm  Appeal  of  Sept.  22d, 
1869,  says  that  Nevada  paid  nearly  four  times  as  much  internal  revenue 
per  capita  as  any  other  state,  owing  to  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  her 
offioersi 
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tion  was  11,393,  the  majority,  in  favor  of  it,  9,131.*'. 
There  were  elected  at  the  same  time  the  members  of 
the  legislature  for  1864,  and  a  delegate  to  congress^ 
John  Cradlebaugh,  on  the  independent  ticket.  The 
democratic  candidate  was  A.  C.  Bradford,  who  was 
beaten  by  Cradlebaugh  by  sixty-five  votes  only.  Fitch, 
the  republican  candidate,  was  far  behind.  This  was 
a  warning  to  the  republican  party.  However,  all 
these  elections  went  for  nothing  when  the  president 
on  the  31st  of  October  proclaimed  Nevada  a  state  of 
the  union.  As  the  presidential  election  was  yet  to 
take  place  in  November,  a  new  election  for  repre- 
sentatives and  state  officers  was  ordered  to  be  held  at 
the  same  time.**  Two  full  tickets  were  put  in  the 
field,  but  the  republicans  elected  their  candidates  by 
large  majorities.**  The  choice  of  the  people  fell  upon 
H.  G.  Worthington  of  Lander  county  for  member  of 
congress  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  ending  in  March 
1865.  H.  G.  Blasdel  was  chosen  governor."  Under 
the  constitution  the  state  was  divided  into  nine  judi- 
cial districts,  one  judge  to  be  elected  in  each,  with  the 
exception  of  the  1st  distric:t,  comprising  Storey  county, 
which  might  have  three  district  judges." 

According  to  the  constitution,  also,**  the  first  legis- 

^Nev.  CoTisUL  Debatts,  xiv.,  gives  the  majority  at  9,091,  but  the  Lander 
county  vote  was  not  counted. 

^  Congress  changed  the  day  fixed  in  the  enabling  act  to  bring  the  election 
on  this  day. 

**The  total  vote  at  the  election  was  16,420;  the  majority  lor  republican 
presidential  electors  was  3,232.  The  same  majority,  or  near  it,  was  given  to 
all  the  republican  candidates  except  two.  ^ye  county  sent  one  democrat, 
Frank  M.  Proctor,  to  the  state  senate;  and  Churchill  county  one  democrat 
to  the  assembly,  James  A.  St  Clair. 

**  J.  S.  Crossman  lieut-gov.,  C.  N.  Noteware  sec.  state,  A.  W.  Nightin- 
sill  controller,  E.  Rhoades  treas.,  A.  F.  White  supt  of  public  instruction,  S. 
H.  Marlette  sur.-gen.,  C.  M.  Brosnan,  H.  O.  Beatty,  and  James  F.  Lewis, 
sup.  ct  judges,  George  A.  Nourse  att'^-gen.,  Alfred  Helm  clerk  of  sup.  ct. 

"  There  were  elected  in  this  district  C.  Burbank,  R.  §.  Messick,  and  R. 


Humboldt,  the  6th  district,  £.  F.  Dunne;  Lander,  the  7th  district,  W.  H. 
Beatty;  Douglas,  the  8th  district,  D.  W.  Virgin;  FiSmeralda,  the  9th  district, 
S.  H.  Chase.     The  district  judges  elected  in  1864  were  to  hold  office  until 
January  1867,  and  after  that  their  terms  should  be  for  four  years.  Oold  HtU 
New,  Nov.  16,  1864;  Net).  Laws,  1864,  53. 

^Nev,  Laws,  1864-5,  65,  article  xvii.,  sec.  12  of  the  constitatioii.    The 
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l^ture  convened  on  the  12th  of  December,"  and  on 
l^eing  organized  listened  on  the  14th  to  the  message 
of  Governor  Blasdel,  which  communicated  to  them, 
^iniong  other  facta  affecting  the  state,  that  the  new 
government  had  inherited  from  the  territory  a  debt 
of  $264,000  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  that  to  meet  this  indebt- 
edness there  was  an  empty  treasury  and  an  uncollected 
tax  of    $70,000.'*      He  recommended  economy  and 
wise  revenue  laws;  but,  as  I  have  already  remarked 
in  another  place,  the  state  of  Nevada  has  always  been 
burdened  with   debt,    from  habits   of    extravagance 
originating  in  too  great  expectations,  and  from  regard- 
ing mining  as  the  sole  industry  worth  encouraging." 

regular  sessions  thereafter  were  to  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jan.  follow- 
ing the  election  of  members. 

**The  members  of  the  first  state  legislature  were:  Senators  N.  W.  Win- 
ton,  8.  A.  Kellogg,  C.  A.  Sumner,  and  W.  H.  Claggett  from  Storey  co. ;  J. 
8.  Seely  and  A.  J.  Lockwood  from  O^msby;  James  S.  Slingerland  and 
Charles  Lambert  from  Washoe;  Lewis  Doron  and  John  Ives  from  Esmeralda; 
M.  D.  Larrowe  and  W.  W.  Hobart  from  Lander;  M.  S.  Thompson  and  Fred- 
erick Hutchins  from  Humboldt;  J.  W.  Haines  from  Douglas;  Alfred  Jamea 
from  Lyon  and  Churchill;  and  D.  L.  Hastings  from  Lyon.  The  assembly- 
men were:  W.  M.  Cutter,  Edwin  Patten;  Erastus  Bond,  W.  W.  Bishop, 
Charles  W.  Tozer,  James  A.  Rigbey,  A.  L.  Greely,  H.  M.  Bien,  John  Leavitt, 
R.  A.  Ycung,  James  Bolan,  and  Jacob  Smith  of  Storey  co. ;  S.  C.  Benson,  J.  £. 
W.  Carey,  and  L.  C.  McKeeby  of  Ormsby;  D.  H.  Brown,  B.  H.  Nichols,  and 
J.  Anson  Dun  of  Humboldt,  £>.  P.  Walter,  K  P.  Sine,  J.  L.  Hinckley,  and 
M.  A.  Rosenblatt  of  Lander;  W.  F.  Toombs,  W.  G.  Lee,  and  H.  G.  rarker 
of  Lyon;  James  Small  and  Henry  Epstein  of  Douslas;  A.  C.  Bearss  of  Nye; 
L.  M.  Shackleford,  H.  H.  Beck,  and  A.  J.  Myrick  of  Washoe;  James  A.  St 
CUir  of  ChurchUl;  D.  H.  Haskell,  D  Wellington,  John  S.  Mayhugh.  and 
Cyril  Hawkins  of  Esmeralda.  Nev,  Sen,  and  Assem.  Jours. ^  1864;  Oold  HiU 
Nnm,  Nov.  16,  1864.  The  senate  was  presided  over  by  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. The  officers  elected  were  L.  B.  Moore  secretary,  Geo.  R.  Ammond 
assistant  secretary,  Mr  Hollister  and  George  Wellington,  enr.  and  eng.  clerks, 
Thomas  Peasley  sergeant-at-arms,  and  Hickey  door-keeper.  The  house 
elected  Charles  W.  Tozer  speaker,  W.  M.  Gillespie  chief  clerk,  C.  S.  Ham- 
mer eng.  clerk,  W.  B.  Fulwiler  enr,  clerk,  J.  M.  Woodward  sergeant-at- 
arms.  N'ev,  Jour,  Sen.,  10. 

^  I  am  not  able  to  reconcile  this  statement  of  Gov.  Blasdcll,  which  is  un* 
doubtedly  correct,  with  the  report  of  Nye,  in  March  1864,  that  the  territory 
was  not  owing  more  than  115,000,  which  I  find  over  his  own  signature  in 
Parkers  Letter-Book,  MS.,  179,  this  authority  being  a  book  of  copies  of  official 
correspondence,  taken  with  a  press  and  therefore  unaltered. 

''The  taxes  imposed  by  an  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
state  government  and  payment  of  the  public  debt  imposed  a  tax  of  $1.25  on 
each  flOO  of  taxable  property,  and  a  poll-tax  of  $4  on  every  male  inhabitant 
over  21  and  under  60  years  of  age,  not  exempted  by  law.  The  county  tax 
was  $1.50  on  every  $100.  The  sherifif  of  each  county  was  made  ex-officio  col- 
lector of  licenses  at  the  following  rates:  Each  public  billiard  table  $5  per 
quarter  year;  every  bowling  alley  $10  per  quarter;  theatres  $100  per  month. 
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But  whatever  errors  it  fell  into  its  loyalty  remained ; 
and  even  before  hearing  the  message  of  the  execu- 
tive a  resolution  was  oflfered  in  the  house  by  Bien  of 
Storey  county,  congratulating  the  country  on  the 
reelection  of  Lincoln,  and  pledging  the  lives,  honor, 
and  fortunes  of  Nevada  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment," which  was  made  a  joint  resolution  by  the 
senate  on  the  1st  of  February.  On  the  29th  of 
December  the  senate  passed  a  congratulatory  reso- 
lution offered  by  Sumner  to  General  Sherman  on  the 
design  and  brilliant  execution  of  his  "march  to  the 
sea,"  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  assembly.  On 
the  16th  of  February  the  senate  and  assembly  rati- 
fied the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  which  slavery  was  abolished. 

But  to  return  to  more  purely  local  affairs.  On  the 
15tli  of  December,  both  houses  being  organized,  they 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  United  States  sena- 
tors, Stewart,  Nye,  Charles  E.  De  Long,  Cradle- 
baugh,  and  B.  C.  Whitman  being  nominated.    Stewart 

or  $5  a  day  for  a  shorter  time  than  a  month;  if  for  three  months  $200;  and  if 
for  a  year  $600;  concert  singers  paid  the  same  license  as  theatrical  perform- 
ers: a  single  exhibition  of  a  menagerie  or  a  circus  was  taxed  $20;  tiffht-rope 
dancers,  jugglers,  and  such  folk  were  taxed  $10  a  day;  a  pawnbroker  $100 
per  quarter;  a  keeper  of  an  intelligence  office  $15  per  quarter.  Brokers  were 
aivided  into  five  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  business,  and  taxed 
respectively,  $100,  $80,  $50,  $30,  and  $20  per  quarter.  Bsuikers  were  also 
classified,  and  tared  respectively  $200,  $150,  $100,  $75,  and  $50  per  month. 
All  venders  of  any  kind  of  wares,  merchandise,  liquors,  drugs,  or  Keepers  of 
livery  were  divided  into  ten  classes,  according  to  their  receipts,  and  taxed 
respectively  $50,  $37,  $25,  $20,  $15,  $10,  $7.59,  $5,  $3.75,  and  $2.50  per 
month;  but  retailers  of  liquors  were  taxed  $10  a  month,  and  hotel  keepers 
who  kept  a  bar  outside  the  limits  of  any  town  were  taxed  $15  a  quarter. 
Hotels  and  boarding  and  lodging  houses  were  taxed  $10  and  $5  a  month; 
peddlers  on  foot  andauctioneers  $10  a  month;  peddlers  using  a  wagon  for  tiie 
vending  of  any  merchandise  or  liquors,  or  anything  except  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles,  $20  a  month.  A  capitation  tax  of  $1  upon  each  person  leaving  the  state 
by  any  railroad,  stage-coach,  or  any  vehicle  employed  in  passenger  carrying, 
was  also  levied,  and  charged  upon  the  companies  engaged  m  such  tradffic,  such 
companies  adding  the  amount  to  their  fares.  As  the  coaches  always  were 
well  loaded  with  passengers  this  was  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue,  amounting 
in  some  years  to  ^20,000.  An  ad  valorem  tax  of  $1  on  each  $100  valuation 
of  the  product  of  all  mines,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  extracting  and  rednc- 
ins  the  ores,  was  levied;  and  lastly  a  stamp-tax  was  imposed  on  agnreements, 
affidavits,  assignments,  leases,  bills  of  exchange,  and  almost  all  docamenta 
employed  in  business  affairs  of  from  two  cents  to  $1,  which  was  a  source  of 
no  inconsiderable  revenue.  Nev.  Laws,  1864-5,  271-324.  The  state  was  em* 
powered  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $150,000. 

"Nev.  Jour,  Asaenu,  1864-^5,  17;  Nev,  Jour,  Sen,,  1864-5,  99. 
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^was  elected  on  the  first  ballot.'"  Then  followed  a 
number  of  ballotings  for  a  senator  among  the  remam- 
ing  candidates,  Nye  receiving  on  every  one  the  great- 
est number  of  votes,  but  not  enough  to  elect  him,  and 
De  Long  receiving  the  next  greatest  number.  An 
adjournment  took  place,  which  permitted  the  presen- 
tation of  informal  arguments,  and  at  the  first  ballot 
on  the  16th  Nye  was  elected.  That  Stewart  brought 
his  great  influence  to  bear  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Nevada  thereby  gained  a  representation  in  the  senate 
of  which  a  young  state  might  justlj'-  be  proud,  and 
which  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country  at 
large,  when  uncompromising  republicanism  was  de- 
manded to  reestablish  its  dignity  among  the  nations. 
The  presidential  elector  chosen  to  convey  the  vote  of 
Nevada  to  Washington  in  1864  was  S.  T,  Gage," 

The  term  for  which  Worthington  had  been  elected 
to  congress  expiring  in  March,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  a  successor  at  the  general  election  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1865.  About  the  only  issue  of  importance  at 
this  time,  the  civil  war  having  been  brought  to  a  close, 
followed  quickly  by  the  tragedy  at  Ford's  theatre  in 
Washington,  when  the  revengeful  hand  of  political 
fanaticism  struck  down  the  most  devoted  and  pure- 

*The  newspapers  accused  Stewart  of  working  himself  into  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate throo^h  his  manipulation  of  '  the  honest  miner.'  The  voice  of  Stewart's 
honest  mmer  was  heard  above  kll  crying,  '  Hurrah  for  the  state  of  Nevada, 
and  William  M.  Stewart  for  the  first  chosen  senator.'  Nev.  Scraps,  It  is 
said  that  Stewart  sent  word  to  Cradlebaugh  that  if  he  would  resign  to  him 
all  the  patronaffe  due  to  Nevada's  senators,  his  election  should  be  secured; 
but  Craidlebau^  refused  the  proposition. 

*Gage,  an  mtense  unionist,  was  bom  in  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  March 
7,  1831.  His  father,  Joshua  Gage,  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  was  one  the 
early  pioneers  in  Ohio.  Stephen,  who  worked  during  summer,  and  attended 
school  in  winter,  began  teach in^^  upon  his  graduation,  at  the  age  of  nineteen; 
teaching,  farming,  and  conducting  a  saw-mill  alternately  up  to  1852.  During 
this  year  he  crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox -team,  driving  the  entire  distance 
himself,  and  making  the  quickest  trip  across  the  plains  on  record.  In  Call* 
fomia  he  engaged  in  milling,  mining,  and  merchandising.  In  1856,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  being  the  young- 
est member  of  that  body.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  who  drafted  an 
able  report  on  the  important  question  of  a  transcontinental  railroad.  H« 
held  various  offices  up  to  1860.  During  this  and  the  succeeding  year  he  en- 
ffaged  in  transporting  ffoods  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Washoe  mines^ 
his  pack-trains  being  the  lai^gest  on  the  road. 
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minded  of  rulers,"  was  that  of  the  Pacific  railroads^ 
which  Nevada,  in  common  with  the  whole  Pacific 
coast,  very  much  desired  to  have  built  at  the  earliest 
possible  period.  On  a  pledge  to  labor  for  this  end 
Delos  R.  Ashley  was  elected  Nevada's  representa- 
tive." 

Under  the  constitution  of  Nevada,  members  of  con- 
gress were  chosen  only  at  the  general  elections  for 
state  officers  and  legislators,  all  terms  expiring  on  the 
day  succeeding  the  next  general  election.  The  terms 
of  those  elected  in  1865  expired  in  November  1866, 
and  biennially  thereafter."  This  provision  made 
another  election  for  congressman  necessary  in  1866, 
when  Ashley  was  reelected  by  a  majority  over  his 
democratic  opponent,  H.  K.  Mitchell,  of  4,376,  the 
issues  involved  in  President  Johnson  s  policy  influenc- 
ing the  vote  of  the  people.  By  the  same  majority 
Blasdel  was  reelected  governor.  The  changes  made 
in  the  official  list  were  J.  S.  Slingerland,  lieutenant- 
governor  ;  R.  W.  Parkinson  controller ;  A.  N.  Fisher 
superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Robert  M. 
Clarke  attorney-general;  and  J.  E.  Eckley  state 
printer. 

The  terms  alloted  to  senators  Stewart  and  Nye 
were  four  and  two  years.     Nye  drawing  the  two  years 

In  1862  he  became  a  resident  of  Virginia  City,  where  he  was  prominent 
in  federal  and  state  politics.  Later,  he  had  much  to  do  with  railroad  mat- 
ters. He  was  invaluable  to  the  Central  Paci6c  road  during  the  early  strug- 
ffles  of  that  corporation.  His  arguments  1>efore  legislative  committees  were 
logical  and  ingenious,  stamping  him  as  a  man  of  marked  ability. 

In  1871  he  removed  to  San  Francisco.  He  was  the  only  officer  of  the 
road  located  outside  of  Sacramento  at  that  date.  Later,  he  removed  to 
Oakland,  Cal.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  assistant  president  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  system  of  railroads. 

**It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Nevadans  not  to  mention  the  feeling  with 
which  the  news  of  Lincoln's  assassination  was  received.  Every  town  and 
hamlet  was  hung  with  funeral  black,  and  the  expression  of  men's  faces  plainly 
indicated  their  mingled  grief  and  wrath.  The  man  at  Gold  Hill  who  wai 
bold  enouffh  to  express  gratification  at  the  president's  death,  was  summarily 
stripped,  floffged,  and  marched  to  prison  with  a  placard  on  his  back  inscribed 
*a  traitor  to  his  country.'    OM  Hill  Netos,  April  15,  17,  20,  1865. 

"There  were  two  other  republican  aspirants,  W.  H.  Claggett  and  Charles 
A.  Sumner.  The  democratic  nominee  was  H.  K.  MitchelL  Ashley's  majority 
was  1,476.     He  took  his  seat  Dec.  21,  1865.  House  Jour,,  101,  dOfth  cong.  Ist 

M  Ncv,  Lam,  186i-5,  65;  M,  1866,  223. 
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i«rm,  and  becoming  a  candidate  for  reelection  by  the 
legislature  in  January  1867,  when  he  was  returned  for 
the  six  years'  term  commencing  in  March."  In  the 
republican  convention  of  September  1868  Stewart 
was  again  put  in  nomination  for  senator  against  De 
Long,  who  withdrew  to  prevent  a  rupture  in  the  party, 
but  was  subsequently  compensated  by  the  position  of 
minister  to  Japan,  which  office  he  filled  with  distinc- 
tion. The  same  convention  which  nominated  Stewart, 
also  nominated  Thomas  Fitch**  for  congressman, 
without  opposition.  Stewart  was  elected  on  the  first 
ballot.  At  the  state  and  presidential  election  in 
1868  all  the  republican  candidates  were  chosen," 
including  Fitch  for  congressman,  with  the  exception 
of  nine  democratic  members  of  the  legislature. 

All  over  the  Pacific  coast  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
had  been  followed  by  the  reorganization  of  the  demo- 
crats and  their  gradual  return  to  power.  It  took  them 
twenty  years  to  become  strong  enough  to  elect  a  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States ;  but  for  congress,  and  for 
various  offices  under  state  and  territorial  organiza- 
tions, they  received  the  sufirages  of  a  fearless  and 
magnanimous  people  with  only  a  Uttle  less  impartial- 
ity than  of  old.  In  1870  this  party  elected  its  can- 
didates to  most  of  the  important  offices  in  the  state  of 

^The  other  nominees  were  Charles  E.  De  Long,  John  B.  Winters,  Thomas 
Fitch,  and  Thomas  H.  Williams.  De  Long  accused  Nye  of  fraud  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs  when  ex  officio  supt,  and  the  contest  became 
very  bitter.  The  legislature  was  compelled  to  take  notice  of  accusations  of 
corruption  in  the  senatorial  election,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  5  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges.  This  committee  reported  to  the  legislature  in  special 
session  in  March  that  their  clerk,  J.  V.  Wheelhouse,  had  absconded  with 
all  the  papers  relating  to  the  matter,  which  might  very  properly  be  construed 
as  a  confession  of  persistent  corruption  in  the  accujed.  The  testimony  se- 
cured from  witnesses  went  to  show  that  De  Lone  would  have  been  elected 
but  for  money  offered  by  the  friends  of  Nye,  and  taken  by  representatives 
Robert  CuUen,  J.  R.  Jacobs,  and  two  others.  Nev.  Jour.  A88em,f  1867,  342-6. 

**Fitch  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  city  Jan.  27,  1838.  One  of  his  ancestors  was 
the  last  colonial  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  another  commanded  the  New 
England  regiment  during  the  French  war:  therefore  Fitch  had  blue  blood. 
He  had  only  a  common  school  education,  however,  and  started  out  in  life  as 
a  clerk  in  an  importing  house.  In  1859  he  engaged  in  journalism  on  the  Mil- 
waukee Free  Democrat,  In  18G0  he  came  to  CaL,  and  4  years  afterward 
began  the  practice  of  law.  Elliot  <b  Co.*8  H'uiL  Ariz.,  289. 

•*The  governor  held  over  until  1870.  John  Day  was  elected  sur-gen.,  H. 
R.  Mighels  state  printer,  B.  €.  Whitman  and  J.  Neely  Johnson  sup.  judges. 
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Nevada,  namely,  that  of  governor,  L.  R.  Bradley; 
lieutenant-governor^  Frank  Denver;  treasurer,  Jerry 
Schooling ;  state  printer,  Charles  L.  Perkins ;  supreme 
judffe,  John  Garber;  attorney-general,  L.  A.  Buck- 
ner.  *  They  also  elected  the  member  of  congress, 
Charles  Kendall.  What  is  remarkable  about  this 
change  of  party  sentiment  and  power  is  its  complete- 
ness, the  majorities  on  the  democratic  side  being  fully 
as  large  as  they  had  formerly  been  on  the  republican 
side.  Where  the  latter  had  been  accustomed  to  have 
more  than  double  the  votes  "of  the  democrats,  the 
democrats  had  now  double  the  votes  of  the  republi- 
cans. This  change  was  brought  about  largely  by  the 
unpopularity  of  F.  A.  Tritle,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  favorite 
of  the  Bank  of  California.  This  corporation  having 
large  mining  and  milling  interests  in  the  State,  had 
gained  the  enmity  of  the  workingmen,  who  raised  the 
cry  **Anti-bank,"  to  the  detriment  of  the  Republicans. 
In  1872,  Nye's  term  drawing  near  its  close,  there 
entered  the  political  arena  a  power  greater  than  party, 
patriotism,  or  talent,  which  was  money.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  this  world-moving  lever  were  two  men 
well  known  in  connection  with  mines,  railroads,  and 
banks,  but  hitherto  not  notable  in  politics.  One  was 
William  Sharon,  born  of  Quaker  parents  in  Ohio  in 
1821.  Like  many  famous  men,  he  had  once  owned 
an  interest  in  a  flat-boat,  but  failing  to  make  it  profit- 
able had  studied  law,  which  mental  training  proved 
useful  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career  of  merchant, 
speculator,   banker,  arid    railroad  manipulator.     Op- 

Sosed  to  Sharon  in  the  race  for  the  senatorship  was 
ohn  Percival  Jones,  a  mining  operator  whose  business 
it  was  to  bull  the  stock  market,  and  in  which  he 
made  both  money  and  adherents,  being  considered 
the  friend  of  the  miners,  and  named  by  the  press  the 
"Nevada  commoner."     The  commoner  now  desired 

**  The  republican  candidates  elected  were  the  sec.  of  state,  J.  D.  Minor; 
oon.,  W.  W.  Hol)art;  A.  N.  Fisher,  supt  of  public  instruction;  John  Day, 
rar-gen.;  mineralogist,  H.  R.  WhitehiU;  clerk  of  sup.  court,  Alfred  Helm. 
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to  rtep  up  higher  and  become  a  senator.  It  was 
expected  that  the  race  would  be  to  the  most  bounti- 
ful, and,  therefore,  it  was  said  that  Sharon,  with  the 
Pacific  railroad  at  his  back,  was  endeavoring  to  pull 
down  the  stock  market  in  order  to  disable  his  rival. 
He  accused  Jones  of  himself  forcing  down  stocks  by 
causing  the  fire  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine,  whereby 
several  lives  were  lost  and  much  damage  sustained,  in 
order  to  buy  up  the  stock  of  Savage  at  a  profit.*' 
Such  was  the  nature  of  the  contest.  Sharon  finally 
withdrew,  and  Jones  had  opposed  to  him  only  Nye; 
for  there  was  still  a  republican  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature ;  but  the  people  were  pleased  with  their  rich 
commoner,  and  no  longer  regarded  the  claims  of  their 
poorer  Gray  Eagle,  the  sobriquet  applied  to  Nye. 
Jones  received  fifty-three  out  of  seventy-two  votes  in 
the  legislature  of  1873,  and  took  his  seat  in  March. 
Nye  died  December,  25,  1876." 

The  republican  candidate  for  congressman,  C.  C. 
Goodwin,  was  defeated  in  1872  by  Charles  W.  Ken- 
dall, reelected  on  the  democratic  ticket,  but  the  party 
gained  the  presidential  electors  by  over  2,000  major- 
ity ;  also  the  supreme  judge  and  state  printer,  the 
only  state  officers  voted  for.  * 

The  senatorial  contest  of  1874  was  another  strug- 
gle between  men  with  large  moneyed  interests  princi- 
pally. The  democrats  again  chose  in  convention 
Thomas  H.  Williams,  and  the  republicans  William 
Sharon.  A  third,  or  independent,  party  had  for  its 
leader  Adolph  Sutro,  who  feared  if  Sharon  should  be 
elected  it  would  redouble  the  power  of  the  bank  of 
California  and  Comstock  lode,  against  which  he  was 
making  his  great  fight  for  the  Sutro  tunnel.  Party 
lines  were  less  rigidly  drawn  than  ever  before.    There 

"  Jones  was  snpt  of  Crown  Point  in  1869.  He  risked  his  life  in  an  en- 
deavor to  extinguish  the  fire. 

^Nev.,  Jour.  Sen.,  1873,  app.,  no.  12;  S.  F.  CaR,  Jan.  24  and  March  29, 
1873.  Of  republicans  who  aspired  to  the  seuatorship  at  this  time  were  ex* 
Governor  Blasdel  aud  F.  A.  Tritle;  among  the  democrats  there  were'fhomaa 
H.  Williams,  Judge  Garl)er,  and  Henry  I.  Thornton.  Oold  Hill  News,  Aug. 
19,  1872;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Dec.  28,  1876. 

*  Thomas  P.  Hawley  judge,  and  C.  A.  V.  Putnam  printer. 
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were  some  men  on  the  independent  ticket  from  both 
the  other  parties,  but  more  from  the  democratic  than 
the  republican  ticket.  This  insured  the  reelection  of 
Governor  Bradley,  the  election  of  Jewett  W.  Adams 
lieutenant-governor,  J.  R.  Kittrell  attorney -general, 
J.  J.  Hill  state  printer,  and  J.  Schooling  treasurer; 
the  remaining  offices  being  given  to  the  republicans, 
who  also  elected  their  candidate  for  congressman, 
William  Woodbum  of  Storey  county."  The  legisla- 
ture consisted  of  forty-seven  republicans  and  twenty- 
eight  democrats,  the  full  number  of  members  allowed 
by  the  constitution.  There  was  not  one  democrat 
among  the  fourteen  members  from  Storey  county — 
all  were  republicans,  and  represented  a  constituency 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  the  ComstocK 
mines,  which  they  had  been  told  would  be  ruined  by 
the  Sutro  tunnel.  To  prevent  this  ruin  Sharon  must 
be  elected,  and  was  elected"  in  January  1875,  to  suc- 
ceed Stewart,  for  the  six-years'  term.  Fitch  assum- 
ing the  labor  of  the  campaign.  But  to  his  coadjutor, 
Jones,  was  left  the  duty  of  representing  the  interests 
of  Nevada.  Sharon  did  not  take  his  seat  until  Feb- 
ruary 1876,  and  was  continually  absent  from  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  commencing  in  October 
1877,  to  January  1880,"  attending  to  his  money  mat- 
ters. No  honor  accrued  to  him  or  to  the  state 
through  such  representation. 

The  state  congressional  and  presidential  election  of 
1876  gave  results  showing  the  very  gradual  restora- 
tion of  the  ante-bellum  political  balance.  Again  the 
republicans  obtained  the  presidential  electors,  their 
representative  in  congress,  Thomas  Wren,  and  su- 
preme judge,  O.  R.  Leonard.     They  still  had  a  large 

^J.  D.  Minor  was  chosen  secretary  of  state,  W.  W.  Hobart  controller, 
S.  P.  Kelly  supt  of  pablic  instruction,  John  Day  sur-gen.,  H.  R.  Whitehill 
mineralogist,  W.  H.  Beatty  sup.  judge,  Warren  &t]1  sup.  judge  (short 
term),  and  C.  T.  Bicknell  clerk  sup.  corut. 

*^  The  other  aspirants  were  H.  K.  Mitchell  and  Thomas  P.  Hawley. 

**8erL  Jour.,  240,  44th  cong.  1st  seas.;  Id.,  6,  149,  45th  cong.  Istsets.; 
Id,,  6,  948,  45th  cong.  2d  sess.;  K,  6-7,  357,  46th  oong.  Istsets.;  Id,,  88, 
912,  46th  cong.  2d  seas. 
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majority  in  the  assembly,  but  in  the  senate  the  dem- 
ocnits  had  a  majority  of  one.  A  movement  to  call  a 
convention  to  revise  the  constitution,  and  also  to 
change  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
from  the  31st  to  the  1st  of  December,  was  set  on  foot 
by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature,  passed  February  18, 
1875,  and  voted  upon  at  this  election,  there  being  a 
majority  of  3,341  against  it,  and  against  the  design 
of  the  agitators  to  abolish  the  tax  on  mining  products. 
In  the  political  canvass  of  1878  this  matter  of  refus- 
ing to  repeal  the  tax  on  bullion  was  made  a  plank 
in  the  republican  platform,  but  afterward  withdrawn 
through  the  influence  of  the  bonanza  firm.  The  re- 
publican candidate  for  congress,  RoUin  M.  Daggett, 
was  nominated  without  opposition  in  his  own  party, 
and  elected  against  W.  E.  F.  Deal  of  Storey  county, 
democrat.  J.  H.  Kinkead,  republican,  was  elected 
governor  over  L.  R.  Bradley,  whom  even  his  political 
opponents  regretted  to  have  beaten,  on  account  of  his 
incorruptible  honor  and  practical  judgment  in  affairs.** 
Every  state  officer  on  the  ticket  was  elected,  except 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, for  which  position  R.  H.  Mighels, 
the  brilliant  and  patriotic  journalist,  had  been  nomi- 
nated. His  defeat  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
openly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Chinese,  going  so  far 
as  to  compare  them  with  men  of  Irish  and  Cornish 
birth,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter,  and  when  confront- 
ed with  his  utterances,  attempted  neither  to  explain 
or  deny  them.  The  regrets  of  his  admirers  were  not 
lessened    by    his    untimely  death   in    1879,    which 

^  Kinkead  was  bom  in  Pa  1826,  remoying  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  when 
an  infant.  At  the  age  of  18  years  he  began  ffoing  west,  first  to  St  Louis, 
then  in  1849  to  Salt  Lake,  where  he  engaflrea  in  business  and  remained  6 
years,  coming  to  CaL  in  1854.  In  Jan.  1856  he  married  a  daughter  of  J.  C. 
Fall  of  Marysville,  and  went  to  New  York  city  for  a  year,  where  he  was  in 
business,  but  returned  to  Marysville,  and  finally  settled  in  Nevada  in  1860, 
and  was  appointed  territorial  treasurer.  From  that  time  he  has  been  con- 
nected witn  the  political  history  of  Nevada.  In  1867  he  visited  Alaska  with 
the  government  expedition  under  Gen.  J.  C.  Davis.  I  have  in  my  collection 
a  manuscript  narrative  of  his  participation  in  public  affiurs,  In  Nevada  and 
Ahaka,  in  which  is  much  valuable  information. 
Hist.  Mkv.   18 
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removed  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation  at 
some  future  time.** 

In  order  to  make  more  clear  the  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  Nevada  politics,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
local  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  elections.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  the  first  constitution  formed 
taxed  all  mines  in  the  same  manner  that  other  prop- 
erty was  taxed,  and  for  that  reason  was  rejected  by  a 
mining  population,  led  by  able  and  well-paid  agents 
of  the  great  mines.  The  accepted  constitution  ex- 
empted from  taxation  everything  but  the  proceeds  in 
bullion.  The  revenue  law  passed  by  the  first  state 
legislature  provided  that  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  the 
assumed  cost  of  reducing  the  ores,  might  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  products,  and  that  only  three  fourths 
of  the  remainder  should  be  taxed.  This  discrimina- 
tion  in  favor  of  mining  property,  though  evidently 
uaconstitutional,  was  not  referred  to  the  courts  at 
that  time.  Meanwhile  the  Comstock  mines  were 
yielding  an  aggregate  of  $15,000,000  or  $17,000,000 
annually,  and  the  amount  which  under  the  constitu- 
tion was  due  the  state  and  Storey  coimty,  had  accu- 
mulated to  a  vast  sum  on  the  Comstock  mines  alone. 
In  1867  suit  was  brought  before  Judge  S.  H.  Wright 
of  the  2d  district,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 

**The  republican  candidates  elected,  besides  those  I  hare  mentioned, 
were:  Jasper  Babcock  sec.  of  state,  L.  L.  Crockett  treas.,  J.  F.  Hallock 
cont.,  A.  J.  Hatch  snr-ffen.,  Thomas  P.  Hawley  snp.  judge,  A.  M.  Murphy 
'tfcy-gen..  C.  F.  BickneTl  clerk  sup.  court. 

Oq  tiie  democratic  ticket  were  Jewett  W.  Adams  lieut-gov.  (elected), 
George  W.  Baker  sec.  of  state,  R.  M.  Elstner  cont,  J.  E.  Jones  treas.,  D. 
R  Sessions  supt  of  public  instruction  (elected),  S.  H.  Day  sur.-gen.,  F.  W. 
Cole  snp.  judge,  J.  K.  Kittrell  attorney -general,  Richard  Rule  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court. 

Lewis  R  Bradley,  bom  in  Va  in  1806,  besan  life  as  supt  of  a  farm  at  $80 
per  year,  being  promoted  to  be  purchaser  of  horses  and  mules.  In  1843  he 
removed  to  Ky,  and  the  followmg  year  to  Mo.,  where  he  remained  nntO 
1852,  when  he  migrated  to  CaL  with  a  band  of  cattle.  The  next  year  he 
returned  to  the  states,  and  brought  out  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  on  which 
he  made  large  profits.  In  1862  he  settled  in  Lander  co.,  where  ne  has  fol- 
lowed  stock-raising.  His  wife  was  Virginia  Willis  of  Va.  John  R.  Bradley 
was  bom  in  Va  in  1835,  and  married  in  Mo.  in  1857.  The  father  settled  in 
Elko  CO.  in  1866,  being  a  pioneer  of  that  part  of  the  state.  He  had  been  oa 
com.  and  treas.  of  Elko  co.,  and  his  son,  John  R.,  has  held  the  same  offices 
after  him.  A.  M.  Hillhouae  was  nominated  for  U.  S.  wnator.  Nevada  Stati 
Jfmrml,  Nor.  17,  1878. 
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revenue  law  as  it  related  to  mining  property,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  was 
called  to  deal  with  this  particular  subject.  Before 
the  decision  of  the  court  was  rendered  pronouncing 
the  former  law  unconstitutional,  the  special  legisla- 
ture had  abolished  it,  and  passed  others  still  more 
favorable  to  the  mining  interest,  and  especially  to  the 
mines  of  Storey  county,  where  the  tax  was  limited 
to  twenty-five  cents  on  every  $100  worth  of  bullion. 
These  proceedings  kept  the  matter  in  the  courts  and 
put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  when  the  bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, represented  by  William  Sharon,  and  control- 
ling all  the  then  paying  mines  on  the  Comstock, 
would  have  to  pay  up  its  indebtedness  to  the  state 
and  county. 

But  in  1869  and  1870  new  complications  arose. 
Sharon  had  been  able  in  the  former  year  to  induce 
the  legislature  to  authorize  Storey  county  to  issue  its 
bonds  for  |300,000  to  constitute  a  gift  to  the  Virginia 
and  Truckee  railroad  company,  his  particular  and 
&vorite  enterprise,  a  levy  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
to  be  made  annually  on  the  county  property  to  meet 
the  interest  of  these  bonds  and  create  a  sinking  fund. 
It  became  a  question  with  the  railroad  company, 
namely  the  bank  of  California,  how  to  avoid  paying  the 
tax  upon  one  species  of  their  property  to  discharge  the 
interest  on  money  presented  to  them  by  the  county. 
As  usual,  resort  was  had  to  the  legislature,  and  a  new 
law  passed  which  classified  ores,  and  exempted  accord- 
ing to  class,  those  which  were  rated  below  $12  a  ton 
being  allowed  ninety  per  cent  for  the  cost  of  reduction ; 
under  $30  and  over  $12  eighty  per  cent;  imder  $100 
and  over  $30  sixty  per  cent;  and  over  $100  fifty  per 
cent,  provided  it  could  be  proved  that  this  was  the 
cost  of  reducing  them.  What  was  left  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mines  was  taxable;  except  in  the  case  of 
those  where  the  Freiberg  process  was  used,  when  a 
further  exemption  of  $15  was  allowed.  This  law 
enabled  the  Comstock  owners  to  work  their  low  grade 
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ores  Without  tax,  for  it  was  easy  enoucjh  to  show  that 
the  expense  covered  all  or  nearly  all  the  proceeds; 
and  at  this  time  the  bonanzas  in  the  old  mines  were 
worked  out. 

But  almost  simultaneously  with  this  legalized  de- 
fiance of  the  constitution,  Fair  and  Mackay  discovered 
the  great  bonanza  in  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and 
Calitomia  mines,  which  soon  began  to  produce  over  a 
million  dollars  a  month,  making  this  firm  a  powerful 
rival  of  the  bank  of  California,  which  did  not  desire 
the  new  money  kings  to  enjoy  the  same  exemption 
which  had  been  so  advantageous  to  itself.  The  Sharon 
interest,  therefore,  offered  no  opposition  when,  in  1874, 
the  people  at  large,  and  Storey  county  in*  particular, 
elected  their  representatives  with  the  pledge  that 
they  would  enact  a  more  righteous  law  than  had  yet 
been  enacted  concerning  the  taxation  of  the  mines. 
To  this  end,  Senator  John  Piper  of  Storey  county 
prepared  a  bill  which  passed  without  opposition  in 
February  1875,  making  the  products  of  the  mines 
taxable  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  on  every  $100,  or  at  the 
same  rate  that  other  property  was  assessed. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  bonanza  firm  to  protest, 

Eartly  because  the  new  law  seemed  to  discriminate 
etween  them  and  the  bank  of  California,  which  had 
been  helped  to  evade  paying  a  just  tax  on  its  property, 
and  greatly  because  they  were  forced  to  pay  so  large 
a  proportion  of  bonds  of  the  Virginia  and  Truckee 
raUroad,  which  they  believed  had  instigated  the 
change.  They  set  up  a  plea  that  the  new  law  was 
unconstitutional  and  refused  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all, 
by  their  action  forcing  the  people  to  make  up  the 
deficit.  The  matter  became  a  pohtical  issue  at  the 
election  of  1876,  both  parties  insisting  on  no  more 
compromises  with  the  great  mining  corporations,  and 
every  candidate  being  compelled  to  pledge  himself 
not  to  vote  for  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  bullion. 

The  report  of  the  controller  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  showed  a  balance  of  the  state  debt  unprovided 
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for  amounting  to  $108,429.71,  of  which  $74,678.53 
vfSLS  then  due.     Adding  to  this  the  estimated  cost  of 
running  the  state  government  for  two  years,  or  until 
another  meeting  of  the  legislature,  $894,250.85,  and 
^he   state  would  be  owing  about  a   million  dollars, 
^^rhile  the  state  revenue  less  the  tax  on  mines  would 
not    reach   $800,000.**      The    mining   tax,   less  the 
l3onanzas,  should  the  yield  continue  the  same,  would 
xeduce  the  amount  of  debt  $64,464,  but  there  would 
^till  be  a  deficit  of  $193,255  to  be  met.     This  state 
of  public  affairs  shook  the  nerves  of  the  legislators. 
To  add  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  Storey  county  mem- 
l>ers,  it  was  seen  that  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes  by  Fair 
And    Mackay    would  compel  the  county  to   borrow 
$100,000  to  carry  on  its  schools  and  pay  for  its  court- 
house. 

Two  courses  lay  open  to  the  legislature:  to  increase 
the  state  and  county  debt  by  borrowing,  or  compro- 
mise with  the  bonanza  firm.  They  decided  to  violate 
their  pledges  and  compromise.  A  bill  passed  both 
houses  which  was  the  essence  of  a  contract  entered 
into  between  Fair  and  Mackay  on  one  side  and 
Storey  county  officials  and  state  officers  of  finance 
on  the  other.  It  reduced  the  bullion  tax  31^  per 
cent,  which  was  equal  to  giving  up  20  per  cent  of  the 
entire  property  value  of  the  state.  The  price  agreed 
upon  for  this  submission  was  the  payment  of  the  tax 
withheld  in  the  past  by  the  bonanza  firm.  After 
deliberating  two  or  three  days  Governor  Bradley 
vetoed  the  bill,  and  the  question  was  left  with  the 
supreme  court,  where  it  was  likely  to  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  state  of  Nevada. 

In  May  another  attempt  at  compromise  was  made, 
this  time  succesfuUy.  The  bonanza  firm  offered  to 
pay  all  that  was  due  from  them  under  the  law  to  the 
state  and  county,  with  the  costs  of  the  suits  instituted 
to  collect,  if  the  recipients  would  agree  that  in  case 

^  The  eontroller  figured  $12,643.47  too  high  on  the  ezpenoes,  and  too  low 
CO  the  revenne  by  183,620.20, 
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the  decision  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
against  them,  the  district  court  of  Storey  countjr^^^ 
would  issue  a  stay  of  execution  for  the  satisfaction  o^  ^ 
so  much  of  the  judgment  as  included  the  penalties  for^  ^r 
contempt  and  the  percents,  until  the  1st  of  Aprils  E, 
1879.  This  offer  being  accepted,  $290,275.72 
paid  down  two  days  before  the  svpreme  court  decide 
in  favor  of  the  state.  The  legislature,  as  had  bee 
tacitly  understood,  passed  an  act  in  1879  releasing  th 
bonanza  firm  from  paying  the  penalties  due  the 
and  the  county  of  Storey.  The  attorney-general  o 
Nevada,  however,  requested  that  the  constitutionality^N^g 
of  the  act  might  be  tested,  with  the  result  that  th 
court  ordered  the  payment  of  $77,578.22,  the  amoun 
of  the  penalties  unpaid.** 

Prom  what  has  gone  before  it  will  be  perceived  how 
really  little  national  politics  had  to  do  with  politics  in 
Nevada  during  the  rule  of  the  Comstock  firms.  The 
republican  majority  in  the  legislature  in  1879  was 
thirteen  in  the  senate  and  thirty-two  in  the  assembly, 
making  secure  the  return  of  J.  P.  Jones  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  senate.  Jones  had,  as  chairman  of  the 
monetary  commission  in  1876,  done  himself  and  his 
state  great  credit  by  his  report. 

This  commission  particularly  concerned  Nevada  as 
a  silver-producing  state,  its  duty  being  to  inquire  into 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  m  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  the  causes  thereof,  and 
whether  permanent  or  not;  its  effect  upon  trade, 
commerce,  finance,  and  the  productive  interests  of  the 
country,  and  upon  the  standard  of  value  in  our  own 
and  foreign  countries;  also  into  the  policy  of  the  restor- 
ation of  the  double  standard  in  this  country,  and  the 
legal  relations  between  the  two  coins  if  restored ;  and 

^The  case  was  appealed  in  Nov.  1880,  and  decided  in  the  sap.  conrt 
against  the  company.  Another  attempt  was  made  by  the  legislature  in  1881 
to  release  the  bonanza  company^  but  Gov.  Kinkead  vetoed  the  bill.  His  ac> 
tion  was  applauded  by  the  majority.  Carson  Index,  March  4,  1881;  Virginia 
City  Chronicle,  March  4,  1881;  Lainb's  Early  Mining  Camps,  MS.,  4. 
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Turther,  into  the  policy  of  continuing  legal-tender 
notes  concurrently  with  the  metallic  standards,  with 
llie  effects  thereof  upon  the  labor,  industries,  and 
wealth  of  the  country;  lastly,  also,  into  the  best 
means  of  providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
menta  Nothing  so  thoroughly  exhaustive  of  these 
questions  had  ever  been  presented  to  congress,  and 
tiie  view  taken  was  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
Nevada,  and  particularly,  at  that  time,  to  the  Corn- 
stock  mines.  Therefore,  he  received  the  votes  of  all 
the  repubUcans  in  the  legislature,  and  one  of  the 
democratic  members.  The  legislation  of  congress 
upon  the  question  of  a  double  standard  for  money  had 
affected  the  mining  interests  of  Nevada  sensibly. 
In  July  1870  an  act  was  passed  to  refund  the  national 
debt,  the  government  engaging  to  pay  at  some  future 
time  $2,000,000,000  in  coin  of  the  value  of  the  coin- 
age of  that  date.  The  units  of  value  of  coinage 
were  dollars  consisting  of  412^  of  standard  silver  and 
25fo  grains  of  that  of  standard  gold.  In  1873  the 
holders  of  the  United  States  bonds,  and  bonds  of  the 
French  government,  made  a  movement  in  Europe  to 
demonetize  silver  in  order  to  compel  the  payment  of 
these  bonds  in  gold  only,  Germany  being  the  first  to 
come  into  the  arrangement.  Such  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  in  the  United  States  that  congress, 
in  revising  and  codifying  the  mint  and  coinage  laws 
of  the  country,  omitted  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list 
of  coins,  and  it  being  the  only  silver  coin  which  was 
a  full  legal  tender,  became  thereby  demonetized,  and 
the  people  were  compelled  to  pay  the  national  and 
private  indebtedness  in  gold  alone.  The  product  of 
gold  being  irregular,  and  growing  less  with  the 
increase  of  population,  as  well  as  the  decrease  of  the 
metal,  it  was  considered  to  work  not  only  a  present 
hardship  by  raising  the  price  of  gold  in  the  market, 
but  to  threaten  at  some  future  time  to  make  the 
people  slaves  to  the  bondholders,  by  compelling  them 
to  yield  so  much  more  of  their  labor  and  property  for 
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a  dollar  in  gold  than  they  would  have  to  do  were 
there  a  double  standard  as  before.  Silver  had  already 
depreciated  twenty  per  cent  in  1878,  when  congress 
required  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  purchase,  at 
the  lowest  market  price,  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  four  millions  a  month  to  be  coined  into  standard 
dollars  for  circulation,  the  government  speculating  in 
the  difference  in  commercial  value,  but  without  restor- 
ing the  silver  dollar  to  its  equality  with  the  gold  one. 
This  was  the  status  of  silver  in  the  currency  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  question  of  restoring  it  to 
its  former  value  was  becoming  one  of  the  foremost 
subjects  with  which  statesmen  had  to  deal,  and  one 
of  vital  importance  to  the  state  of  Nevada.  By 
1885  the  silver  question  was  regarded  as  a  political 
issue,  and  the  public  was  much  interested  in  knowing 
what  course  a  democratic  administration  would  pur- 
sue with  regard  to  it.  A  silver  convention  was  held 
at  Carson  January  31st.  The  voice  of  the  conven- 
tion was  that  demonetizing  silver  would  double  the 
riches  of  the  rich,  and  in  the  same  proportion  increase 
the  burdens  of  the  laboring  and  producing  classes. 
The  Nevada  Silver  Association  was  formed,  with  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
insist  upon  the  retention  of  silver  as  money.  The 
meeting  also  indorsed  the  proceedings  of  the  silver 
convention  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  at  which  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Arizona  were  represented." 

*^  Proceedings  of  the  Nevada  Silver  Convention^  1885;  Padfie  Coast  Mining 
Revieio,  1878-9,  97-103;  Jones*  Spe-ech  on  tfie  Silver  Question,  April  24,  1876; 
Jones*  Speech  on  the  Optiomd  Standard,  June  28  and  July  15,  1876;  Jones' 
Speech  on  Silver  Denuynetizntiony  Feb.  14,  1878;  Carson  Appeal,  July  14,  1876; 
6.  P,  Chronicle,  March  2,  1885;  Proceedings  of  the  Nevada  Siher  Convention^ 
ISSo, 

A  monograph  upon  the  silver  question  called  A  Plea  for  Silver  Coinage 
and  the  Double  Standard,  pp.  139,  written  by  T.  K  Bachanan,  and  published 
at  Denver  in  1885,  attempts  to  explain  the  money  question  as  affecting 
values.  It  is  a  good,  common  sense  treatise,  but  shows  what  its  author 
claims,  that  the  science  of  political  economy  cannot  all  be  contained  in  ono 
book,  and  has  never  been  completely  formulated.  A  much  more  trenchant 
treatment  is  that  contained  in  a  dictation  on  Tfie  Silver  Question  by  Wra  M. 
Stewart  in  my  posaettsioni  the  body  of  which  is  also  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
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President  Cleveland  in  Febuary  1885  expressed 
^iews  contrary  to  the  retention  of  silver  in  circulation 
on  a  par  with  gold,  and  immediately  the  conflict  over 
silver  revived,  and  was  carried  on  vigorously,  the 
battle  being  chiefly  between  eastern  bankers  and 
western  silver  producers.  In  his  message  to  congress 
in  December  he  elaborated  his  views  more  fully.  It 
brought  out  some  interesting  facts  and  figures.  The 
statement  of  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  was  that  the  decline 
in  gold  production  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  1881  to 
1885,  inclusive,  was  $8,070,438.07.  The  deposits  of 
gold  and  silver  at  the  San  Francisco  mint  was 
$25,399,707.10,  or  $5,000,000  less  than  the  preceding 
vear.  The  Nevada  mint  was  closed  this  year,  the 
mining  industry  once  centering  in  Carson  "  being 
practically  reduced  to  nothing,'  and  the  institution 
being  conducted  simply  as  an  assay  office.  It  has 
since  been  closed.  With  regard  to  the  country  in 
general,  there  was  deposited  at  the  United  States 
mints  during  the  year  $52,894,075.09  in  gold,  and 
$36,789,774.92  in  silver,  the  total  coinage  value  of 
which  was  $89,683,850.01,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $1,728,726.09.  The  imports  of  gold 
bullion  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  was 
$11,221,846.45  ;  the  exports  of  gold  bullion,  $395,750, 
being  a  gain  in  gold  of  $10,826,096.45.  The  imports 
of  silver  bullion  amounted  to  $4,530,384  ;  the  exports 
to  $20,422,924,  bemg  a  loss  of  $5,066,444.     The  pro- 

with  that  title  issned  in  San  Francisco  in  1885.  Tho  sub-title  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  author's  views,  running  as  follows:  'Bondholders'  conspiracy  to 
demonetize  silver;  legislation  affecting  national  debt,  and  gold  and  silver; 
unfaithful  treasury  officials;  hostility  of  national  banks;  independent  finan- 
cial  policy  for  the  United  States;  free  coinage  or  enforcement  of  existing 
laws.'  Mr  Stewart  shows  the  absurdity  of  permitting  foreign  bondholders  to 
regulate  American  finance,  and  ridicules  President  Cleveland's  action  in 
sending  a  commissioner,  Manton  Marble,  to  £urope  to  import  the  views  of 
the  purchasers  of  American  bonds.  He  prophecies  the  oppression  of  the 
people,  the  growth  of  a  bond -holding  aristocracy,  the  mort^ging  of  proD* 
erty,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Tlie  loss  of  mu- 
lions  of  mining  property,  rendered  valulcss,  is,  he  thinks,  one  of  tho  least  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  disturbance  of  the  relative  values  prevailing  in  our 
present  currency. 
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duction  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  had 
been  $30,800,000  in  gold,  and  $48,800,000  in  silvw. 
Of  this  amount  of  silver  $28,000,000  had  been  coined 
and  $6,000,000  used  in  the  arts,  which,  with  the  bul- 
lion  exported  and  wasted,  left  little  or  nothing  on 
hand.  The  production  of  the  whole  world  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1885  was  $95,292,569  in  gold, 
and  $115,147,878  in  silver,  gold  production  having 
fallen  off  over  $5,000,000  since  1882. 

There  would  appear  to  be  nothing  very  alarming  in 
the  relative  qualities  or  values  of  gold  and  silver  at 
this  time,  but  agitation  has  made  it  a  party  question 
in  congress.  The  repeal  of  the  act  of  1878  being 
insisted  on  by  the  monometalists,  various  schemes  for 
preventing  the  demonetization  of  silver  were  broached, 
such  as  certificates  of  deposit  with  a  market  value, 
the  government  being  obligated  to  coin  the  bullion 
and  use  it  in  redeemmg  certificates  when  presented, 
and  other  proposed  devices  for  keeping  silver  in  circu- 
lation. An  English  writer,  Morton  Frewen,  proposed 
that  the  Pacific  ports  should  be  made  free  to  the  east- 
ern nations  of  China  and  Japan,  buying  their  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  jute,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  the  silver 
of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  California,  and  building  up 
a  mercantile  marine  to  rival  England.  This  propo- 
sition, which  might  be  considered  were  it  not  for  the 
Isthmus  canal  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway, 
would  doubtless  be  received  with  caution.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Nevada  Silver  Association  was  held  at 

o  

Nevada  City  October  20,  1885.  The  resolutions 
passed  declare  that  the  agitatioi  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion is  '*  especially  aggravating,  since  the  success  of 
such  a  policy  involves  the  annihilation  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  capital  locked  up  in  their  mills  and 
mines,"  threatening  to  bankrupt  an  industrious  and 
loyal  people.  A  convention  of  silver  men,  and  another 
of  bankers,  was  held  at  New  Orleans  in  December, 
but  congress  alone  had  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion;   and    the   president's   message   was  distinctly 
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adverse  to  silver  coinage.    Later  legislation  was  more 
favorable. 

James  G.  Fair,  though  never  an  aspirant  for  office 
and  taking  so  little  interest  in  political  affairs  that  he 
never  voted  for  a  president  but  twice,  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  democrats  to  become  their  candidate  for 
the  United  States  senate.  The  course  of  Sharon  as 
senator  had  not  been  without  distinction  or  profit. 
He  had  offered  himself  for  renomination  purely  on  his 
merits,  without  the  usual  golden  cross  on  the  palms 
of  his  constituents,  and  the  election,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  gone  by  default,  threw  everything  into 
the  hands  of  the  democrats,  who  had  a  majority  of 
over  800  for  presidential  electors.  George  W.  Cas- 
sidy,  their  candidate  for  congressman,  was  elected  by 
over  1,200  majority,  and  Charles  H.  Belknap  supreme 
judge  in  place  of  W.  H.  Beatty.  By  this  election 
Nevada  lost  her  able  and  working  congressman,  Dag- 
gett, and  an  able  and  incorruptible  junst." 

There  were  offered  at  this  election  the  following 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  which  were  accepted : 

^Caandy  was  reelected  in  1882  bv  a  majority  of  1,258  over  hii  opponent. 
J.  W.  Adams,  democrat,  was  elected  governor  by  about  the  same  majority. 
O.  R.  Leonanl,  republican,  was  elected  judge  by  even  a  larger  majority,  and 
all  the  other  state  offices  were  filled  by  republicans.  Reno  GazeUe,  Dec.  90, 
1882;  Biennial  Reft  Sec  of  State,  1884,  3.  Rollin  M.  Daffgett  was  bom  in 
liichville.  New  York,  in  1832.  In  1837  his  father  removeuto  north-western 
Ohio,  and  youn^  Daggett  received  his  education  and  a  knowledge  of  print- 
ing  at  Defiance  in  that  state.  At  the  ase  of  17  years  he  crossed  the  plains 
to  CaL  on  foot,  supporting  himself  with  his  rine.  After  mining  for  two 
Years,  in  1852  he  estsblished  the  Oolden  Era,  a  literary  journal,  in  iS.  F.,  and 
m  1860  the  Mirror  in  the  same  place,  the  latter  being  merged  in  the  S.  F, 
Herald.  His  reputation  as  a  journalist  was  wide-spread.  He  settled  in 
Nevada  in  18G2,  and  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  council  of  18(>3.  The 
following  year  he  became  connected  with  the  Territorial  Enterpritte,  and  re- 
tained  his  place  upon  that  journal  for  many  years.  In  1876  he  was  presi- 
dential elector,  and  in  1878  congressman.  Moron's  Pen  Pictures  of  the  State 
Ofieers,  LejislatorSf  PuhUe  Officuus,  ami  Netotep(xper  Men,  at  the  Capital  During 
t!ie  9th  Session  of  the  Nevada  Legislature^  Virginia,  Nevada,  1879.  Contains 
72  biographies.  W.  H.  Beatty  was  bom  in  Monlova,  Ohio,  Feb.  18,  1838, 
removed  to  Ky  in  infancy,  and  to  Cal.  in  1853.  Being  still  a  lad,  he  re- 
turned east  and  spent  3  years  at  the  university  of  Va,  coming  back  to  Cal.  in 
1858,  studying  law  in  Sac,  and  being  admitted  to  practice  in  the  sup.  court. 
In  1863  he  went  to  Austin,  Nevada,  and  was  elected  judge  of  the  7th  district 
court  in  the  following  year.  The  legislature,  in  1869,  appointed  him  judge 
of  the  new  district  of  vVhite  Pine  county,  to  which  office  ho  was  elected  in 
1S70.  His  promotion  to  the  supreme  bench  followed  in  1874.  Later  he  re* 
moved  to  CaL,  and  in  1888  was  elected  chief  justice  sup.  court  of  CaL 
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The  elimination  of  the  word  ** white"  from  section  1, 
article  2.  The  addition  of  article  18,  granting  rights 
of  suffrage  and  office-holding  without  reference  to  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  addi- 
tion of  section  10  to  article  11,  forbidding  the  use  of 
public  moneys  for  sectarian  purposes.  Chinese  immi- 
gration was  disproved  by  a  vote  of  17,259  against 
183. 

Of  the  sixty-one  members  of  the  legislature  elected, 
only  nine  were  republicans.  Two  of  these  were  sen- 
ators, who  with  the  republicans  holding  over  gave  a 
majority  of  five  in  that  branch  of  the  legislature, 
whereas  they  had  but  seven  members  altogether  in 
the  assembly.  The  aspirants  for  the  senatorship, 
besides  Fair,  of  the  democrats,  were  Sutro  of  the 
independents,  who  desired  to  keep  the  Comstock  out 
of  politics,  and  Thomas  Wren,  nominated  by  the 
republicans  in  place  of  Sharon.**  Sutro  was  not  put 
in  nomination.  Fair  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot 
Wren  received  twenty  votes  and  Daggett  one. 

^William  Sharon  was  bom  in  Smithfield,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1821.  After 
ffraduating  at  college  he  studied  law,  practising  for  a  time  at  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Afterward  he  engaged  in  a  mercantile  business  at  CarroUton,  111.  Coming 
to  Cal.  in  1849,  he  opened  a  store  at  Sac,  later  engaging  in  real  estate  in  6. 
F.  When  the  bank  of  Cal.  opened  an  agency  at  Virginia  City  the  manaee- 
ment  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  in  connection  with  his  associates  in  uie 
bank  bought  up  the  greater  portions  of  the  Kentuck,  Yellow  Jacket,  and 
Chollar  mines,  and  obtained  control  of  the  mining  mills,  incorporating  the 
Union  Mill  and  Mining  company,  and  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  R.  R.,  the 
state  of  Nevada  granting  a  liberal  subsidy  in  aid  of  the  latter.  The  roail 
was  finally  completed  to  Reno,  wliere  it  connected  with  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  tlie 
cost  being  three  millions.  Sharon  aui  W.  C.  Rahton  also  purchased  the 
Belcher  mine,  receiving  large  returns  therefrom.  In  1875  Mr  Sharon  was 
elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Nevada,  serving  with  honor  and  credit.  Mrs 
Sharon  was  formerlyMiss  Maria  Mulloy,  a  native  of  Quebec,  and  the  result 
of  their  union  was  five  children,  two  surviving,  Frederick  W.,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Lloyd  Tevis,  and  Florence  E.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Tliomas  Hesketh.  Mrs  Sharon  died  in  1875,  and  Mr  Sharon  in  1885.  After 
setting  apart  $100,000  for  charitable  purposes,  and  the  cml>ellishment  of 
Golden  (late  park,  the  property  fell  in  equal  parts  to  his  son,  daughter,  and 
son-in-law,  F.  G.  Newiands. 
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Caufobnia  EsnoiiAirrs  ov  1849 — Subsequent  Deeds  of  Violence— Win- 

NEMUOGA  AND  THE  PaH  UtES — OUTBREAK  OF  1860 — AtTTTUDE  OF  YoUNO 

WiNNEMUCA— The  Shoshonbs — Attack  on  Williams'  Station — 
Organization  of  Forces — Battle  of  Pyramid  Lake — Death  of 
Ormsbt — Movements  of  Troops — Further  Fiohtinu — Continued 
Troubles — ^The  Gosh  Ute  War— Treaties  and  Reservations. 

In  whatever  part  of  the  country  the  American  trap- 
per has  first  come  in  contact  with  the  aborigines,  there 
has  followed  wars  and  extermination.  Of  the  first 
conflicts  between  white  men  and  the  natives  of  Nevada 
I  have  spoken  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  history. 
The  migration  to  California  in  1849  was  large;  and 
during  this  and  the  following  year  the  Indians  were 
more  bold,  and  the  white  men  vengeful.  Several 
trains  were  attacked  in  the  Humboldt  valley,  and 
their  cattle  taken,  leaving  the  emigrants  on  foot. 
Later  companies  coming  up  formed  a  pursuing  party, 
and  having  a  fight  with  the  natives,  killed  thirty  of 
them.*  This  checked  hostilities,  but  did  not  allay 
hatred.  The  notorious  Bill  Hickman  shot  down  two 
Humboldt  Indians  who  hung  about  his  camp  at  Stony 
Point.*  On  the  same  grouud  reddened  by  the  blood 
of  his  victims,  a  few  months  later  three  white  men 
were  killed  by  the  Indians.* 

^BeaAes  FirH  m  Xevada,  MS.,  5-6.  The  Sac,  Transcripi  of  Sept.  23. 
1850,  says  that  in  the  Carson  valley  conBtant  ikirmiflhinff  had  occurrod  be- 
tween the  immigrants  and  the  Indians,  and  that  in  a  battle  with  400  or  500 
of  them  they  were  victorious. 

*  CoBser  says  Hickman  pretended  to  no  other  reason  for  these  acts  than 
the  pleasure  in  killing  them. 

*  A.  Woodard  of  &c.,  Oscar  Fitzner,  and  John  Hawthorne,  carrying  the 
mail  from  Salt  Lake  to  Sac,  were  the  victims. 

(t»5) 
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From  1851  to  1857  there  were  many  deeds  of  vio- 
lence on  both  sides.  In  1856  a  party  of  ten  men  led 
by  Levi  Hutton  of  Missouri  were  surromided  in 
camp  on  the,  Humboldt  by  sixty  Indians  well  armed 
with  rifles  and  revolvers.  The  party  returned  the  fire 
of  the  Indians  and  retreated,  dragging  their  wagon 
by  hand,  four  of  their  horses  being  killed  and  othera 
wounded.  All  that  night  and  next  day  the  Indians 
continued  to  harrass  them.  Hutton  and  Aleline,  a 
Frenchman  from  St  Louis,  were  killed.  Two  other 
men  were  severely  wounded,  Thomas  Reddy  from 
Leavenworth,  and  James  Edwards  from  St  Louis. 
Reddy  became  exhausted  and  urged  the  remainder  of 
the  party  to  leave  him  and  save  themselves,  which 
they  finally  did,  taking  what  provisions  they  could 
carry,  and  destroying  all  the  arms  they  were  forced 
to  leave.  The  party  of  seven  arrived  in  Carson  val- 
ley October  25th,  where  Edwards  had  his  wounds 
dressed,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  of  200  miles.  Thir- 
teen Indians  were  killed.* 

In  1857  a  party  of  twenty-two  immigrants  under 
Captain  Pierson  encountered  on  the  Humboldt,  near 
the  mouth  of  Reese  river,  a  large  body  of  Pah  Utes, 
with  whom  they  had  a  severe  contest.  The  place  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Battle  Mountain,  which  name  was 
retained  when  the  country  was  settled,  and  given  to 
a  mining  district  on  Reese  river.*  John  McMarlin 
and  James  Williams,  in  charge  of  pack  trains  from 
Mormon  station  to  California,  were  killed  by  Washoes 
on  the  trial  which  crossed  the  mountains  south  of  Lake 
Tahoe  on  the  same  day,  one  at  Slippery  Ford  hill 
and  the  other  on  the  summit.  The  settlers  became 
alarmed  and  called  upon  the  people  of  California  for 
assistance.*  Arms  and  ammunition  were  tendered  by 
the  governor  of  that  state  ;  the  Pah  Utes  also  offered 
their  warriors  to  fight  the  Washoes. 

*  Hayes^  Scraps  Mining^  xi.  2,  3. 

^S.  F.  AUa,  May  7,  1866;  8,  F,  AUa,  Auff.  2,  Sept.  7  and  10,  1857. 

*  A  party  of  young  men  attempted  to  find  and  panish  the  offenders,  but 
mcaatiously  fired  at  lome  birds  and  discovered  themselves  to  the  Indianiy 
who  ded.  Juawky's  Lake  Tahoe^  MS.,  4-8. 
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Brigham  Young,  governor  and  superintendent  of 
Indian  afiairs  for  Utah,  in  the  summer  of  1857  sent 
Grarland  Hurt,  Indian  agent,  to  Carson  valley,  who 
made  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Washoes. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  the  Pah  Utes  gave  consid- 
erable trouble  in  the  Humboldt  valley,  and  F.  Dodge 
was  sent  to  reside  in  Carson  valley  as  Indian  agent 
to  endeavor  to  keep  the  peace.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  also,  they,  as  well  as  the  Pit  river  and 
Walker  river  tribes,  displayed  open  hostility  to  pros- 
pectors and  settlers.  In  March  seven  men,  among 
whom  was  the  well  known  pioneer  Peter  Lassen,  were 
prospecting  in  the  Black  Rock  country,  on  the  immi- 
giant  route  of  1846,  when  they  were  attacked  in 
camp  and  Lassen  and  another  man  killed.  Other 
small  parties  disappeared  never  to  be  heard  from,  and 
their  fate  could  be  readily  conjectured.' 

The  winter  of  1859-60  was  one  of  exceptional  se- 
verity, and  the  Indians  suffered  greatly  from  cold  and 
hunger.  So  strong  was  their  distrust  of  the  white 
race  that  although  some  good  men  now  endeavored 
to  mitigate  their  misfortunes,  building  large  fires  and 
offering  them  food,  they  were  but  Tittle  benefited, 
many  refusing  to  eat,  lest  the  food  should  be  poisoned, 
and  attributing  the  extreme  cold  to  the  presence  of 
the  detested  white  man.  Many  children  died  of  pri- 
vation.* 

In  January  1860  the  Pah  Utes  killed  Dexter  E, 
Deming,  who  lived  on  Willow  creek,  north  of  Honey 
lake,  then  thought  to  be  in  Nevada.  A  company, 
under  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Tutt,  was  ordered  to  pursue 

^BuckhncTs  Indian  Fighting,  MS.,  2-3;  Keni/'a  Nev.  Directory  1862,  83; 
S,  F,  BvlkUn,  April  21  and  28,  and  May  9,  10,  and  11,  1859.  According  to 
the  report  of  Dodge,  Indian  aeent  for  Carson  district,  the  Pah  Utes  num- 
bered about  6,000,  the  head  chief,  Winnemucca,  residing  on  Smoke  creek, 
near  Honey  lake.  Small  bands  under  sub-chiefs  resided  at  the  forks  of 
Carson  river.  Gold  Cafion,  Big  Bend,  sink  of  the  Carson,  on  Walker  river, 
at  Big  Meadows  on  Truckee  river,  at  the  lower  crossing  of  Truckee,  at  the 
mouth  of  Truckee,  at  Pyramid  lake,  and  Lower  Mud  Uke.  The  Washoes 
numbered  900,  and  inhabited  the  country  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
Washoe,  and  Eagle  valleys,  and  about  Lake  Tahoe.  Ind.  Aff,  Bept,  1859,  273-4. 

*  TerrUorial  Enierprise,  Doc.  24, 1859;  Hayes*  Mining  Scraps,  xi.  40. 
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the  oflfenders,  who  were  traced  to  the  Pah  Ute  camp. 
The  governor  then  appointed  two  commissioners, 
William  Weatherlow  and  T.  J.  Harvey,  to  visit 
Poito,  the  head  chief,  known  as  Old  Winnemucca, 
to  demand  the  criminals,  in  accordance  with  an  exist- 
ing treaty.  Winnemucca  was  found  at  Pyramid 
lake.  He  did  not  deny  the  governor's  right  in  the 
matter,  but  refused  to  give  the  order  for  the  surren- 
der, and  demanded  $16,000  for  Honey   Lake  valley. 

It  was  observed  early  in  March  that  the  Indians 
were  withdrawing  from  the  settlements.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April  they  held  a  council  at  Pyramid 
lake,  and  recited  their  grievances,  a  long  enough  list 
of  insults  and  injustice,  among  which  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  white  race  upon  their  favorite  lands,  and 
the  cutting  down  of  the  pine  nut  trees,  which  were 
their  orchards,  were  mild  charges.  Every  chief  in 
the  council  except  Numaga,  known  as  Young  Winne- 
mucca, although  not  related  to  the  head  chief  of  that 
name,  which  signifies  bread  giver,  was  in  favor  ot 
war,  he  having  mingled  more  with  white  people,  and 
knowing  their  numbers  and  strength.  The  head  chief, 
like  Peupeumoxmox  of  the  Walla  Wallas  was  a 
shrewd  politician,  and,  while  secretly  supporting  the 
war  movement,  never  committed  himself  openly  to 
either  party,  but  consented  to  be  governed  by  the 
majority.  Then  there  was  a  chief  of  the  Shoshones 
who  had  married  a  Pah  Ute,  and  another  chief  from 
Powder  river,  Oregon,  a  half  Bannack,  who  were 
clamorous  for  war.' 

Meanwhile  Mogoannoga,  chief  of  the  Humboldt 
Meadows  men,  known  to  the  settlers  as  Captain  Soo, 
stole  away  from  the  council  with  nine  braves  to  end 

'  The  Shoshone  waa  killed  a  few  years  later,  after  a  raid  into  Parmdise 
valley,  by  some  of  his  own  people,  near  Battle  mountain.  They  killed  him 
because  he  kept  them  in  jperpetual  trouble  by  his  raids  upon  the  stock  of  tlie 
settlers  in  Nevada  and  Oregon.  The  chief  of  the  Smoke  Creek  Indians,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Winnemucca,  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  people  for  at- 
tempting to  bewitch  him.  The  chief  of  the  Honey  Lake  band  was  also 
killed  by  his  followers  after  years  of  war,  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities;  and 
another  Honey  Lake  chief  was  killed  by  his  people.  A  brother  of  Winne- 
mucca  named  Wahe  waa  mordered  by  the  Pah  Utea  at  Walker  river. 
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all  discussion  by  opening  the  war.  On  the  7th  of 
3Cay  they  attacked  Williams'  station,  on  the  over- 
land road,  killed  seven  men,  and  burned  the  house. 
Then  passing  by  the  place  of  Samuel  S.  Buckland,'* 
they  came  to  the  farm  of  W.  H.  Bloom6eld.  They 
drove  oif  tha  stock  and  returned  to  Pyramid  lake, 
sending  one  of  their  number  in  advance  to  announce 
to  the  council  still  in  session  that  war  had  been  be- 
gun. On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  also,  J.  O.  Wil- 
liams returned  to  his  home  to  find  it  a  smoking  ruin, 
near  which  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  his  brothers,  and 
among  the  ashes  the  bones  of  his  friends.  He  fled  to 
Virginia  City,  pursued  a  part  of  the  way  to  Buck- 
land's,  where  he  gave  the  alarm. 

Like  the  bursting  out  of  a  long  smothered  confla- 
gration was  the  vengeful  excitement  which  followed 
the  news  of  the  attack  at  Williams'  station.  Couriers 
sped  in  every  direction,  and  at  night,  and  by  un- 
frequented ways,  to  warn  camps  of  prospectors  and 
outlying  settlements  of  their  danger.  On  the  day  of 
the  attack  John  Gibson  and  seven  others,  sixty  miles 
away,  were  also  slaughtered ;  settlers  were  killed  and 
houses  burned  at  Honey  lake,  and  two  men  killed  on 
Truckee  river;  war  parties  stationed  themselves  in 
the  Humboldt  valley,  and  in  the  mountains  at  Mono 
and  Walker  river.  Intelligence  was  sent  to  Califor- 
nia with  an  appeal  for  arms  and  ammunition,  to  which 
the  citizens  of  that  state  quickly  and  generously  re- 
sponded. But  without  waiting  for  aid,  the  Nevadans 
immediately  formed  companies  in  all  the  towns,  and 
proceeded  on  the  9th  to  Buckland's,  en  route  to  Wil- 
liams' station.  They  were  divided  into  several  de- 
tachments under  leaders  few  of  whom  had  any  mili- 
tary knowledge,  numbering  altogether  but  105  men. 
They  were  poorly  armed  and  undisciplined."     After 

^  Buckland  wms  a  native  of  Ohio,  bom  in  Licking  county  in  1826.  He 
came  to  CaL  in  1850,  via  Panami,  removing  to  Canon  valley  in  1857.  In  a 
manascript  by  him  in  my  library  he  states  tnat  the  attack  was  brought  on  by 
the  Williams  Drothen,  who  had  imprisoned  and  violated  a  Pah  Ute  woman. 

^  Under  arms  were:  TheOenoa  rangers,  Capt.  Thomas  F.  Condon,  C.  K 
KimbiOl,  Michael  Tay,  Robert  Ridley,  Big  Texas,  M.  Pular,  J.  A.  Thomp- 
Hist.  Niv.    14 
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interring  the  dead  the  volunteers  proceeded  to  the 
Truckee  river,  where  they  encamped  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  at  the  present  site  of  Wadsworth,  moving 
down  next  day  toward  the  main  camp  of  the  enemy. 
About  two  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  moun- 
tains approach  closely  to  the  river,  leaving  but  a  nar- 
row strip  of  bottom  land,  which  constitutes  a 
easily  defended,  and  dangerous  to  an  attacking  force. 
No  enemy  appearing  in  sight,  the  volunteers  marche 
on  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  When  they  were  well  with 
in  the  trap,  about  100  Indians  showed  themselves  on 
the  ridge  a  little  in  advance.  Major  Ormsby  gav 
the  order  for  his  company  to  charge  up  the  slope 
When  they  reached  the  plateau  above,  on  still  an 
other  ridge,  another  line  was  stationed  in  the  sam 
manner  as  the  first,  but  more  extended,  and  with  thei 
right  and  left  almost  touching  the  narrow  valleys 
through  which  ran  an  impassable  river.  Soon  fron^ 
every  sage  brush  twanged  an  arrow  or  hissed  a  bullet^ 
and  the  thirty  men  realized  their  peril.  They  mad^ 
a  hasty  retreat  to  a  piece  of  timber  which  came  dowa. 
toward  the  bottom  on  the  west.  But  here  they  were 
met  by  the  savages  under  the  Black  Rock  chief  Se- 

Suinata,  commonly  called  Chiquito  Winnemucca,  or 
flack  Rock  Tom,  who   forced  them  down   toward 

Km,  Lee  James;  Carson  City  Rangers:  Maj.  William  M.  Onnsby,  John  h. 
Blackburn,  F.  Steinger,  Christopher  Barnes,  James  M.  Gatewood,  William 
a  Spurr,  Frank  Gilbert,  William  Headlev,  F.  Shinn,  William  Mason,  Rich- 
aid  U.  Watkins,  John  Holmes,  Samuel  Brown,  William  K  Eichelrotb,  Anton 
W.  Tjader,  James  J.  Mclntyre,  Eugene  Angel,  William  C.  Marley,  Lake, 
Abraham  Jones,  Charles  Shad,  Bartholomew  Riley,  and  5  discharged  U.  S. 
soldiers  from  Fort  Ruby.  Silver  City  guards:  Capt.  R.  G.  Watkins,  Albert 
Bloom,  Charles  Evans,  James  Lee,  James  Shabel,  Boston  Boy,  Keene,  and  a 
boy;  Virginia  vols,  co,  1:  Capt  F.  Johnson,  F.  J.  Call,  McTemey,  Hugh 
McLauffhlin,  Charles  McLeod;  John  Fleming,  Henderson  (Greeks),  Andreas 
Schnala  (Italian),  Marco  Knee^^iswoldt,  and  John  Gaventi  (Anstrians),  George 
(a  Chileno),  O.  C.  Steel;  Virgmiavol.,  co.  2.,  Capt  Archie  McDonald,  Wil- 
liam Arminffton,  Charles  W.  Allen,  G.  F.  Brown,  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  Jr,  I). 
D.  Cole,  A.  K.  Elliott,  A.  L.  Grannis,  Fred.  Galehousen,  F.Hawkins,  Arch- 
ibald Haven,  J.  C.  Hall,  G«orge  Jones,  Charles  Forman,  R.  Lawrence,  Henry 
Meredith,  P.  Mcintosh,  O.  Spurr,  M.  Spurr,  John  Noyce,  C.  McVane,  Pat- 
rick McCourt,  S.  McNaughton,  Henry  Newton,  A.  J.  Peck,  and  Richard 
Snowden.  Another  company  from  Gold  Hill  contained  J.  F.  Johnson,  G. 
Jonner,  James  McCarthy,  T.  Kelley,  J.  Bowden,  K.  A.  Chandler,  A.  G.  B. 
Hammond,  Armstrong,  £.  MilUon,  and  24  others. 
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e    river,  where   they   would  be   entirely    at    his 
-snercy. 

At  this  juncture  Numaga  or  Young  Winnemucca, 
threw  himself  between  Chiquito  Winnemucca's  war- 
riors and  the  volunteers,  and  attempted  to  obtain  a 
parley;  but  he  was  disregarded  by  the  Indians,  now 
m  hot  pursuit  of  Ormsby's  men,  wh(»  had  been  reen- 
forced  by  other  companies  fro(n  the  valley,  and  were 
making  a  stand  in  the  timber,  where  Ormsby  by  gen- 
eral consent  took  the  command.  When  the  com- 
mander comprehended  that  his  force  was  surrounded 
he  made  an  eflfort  to  keep  open  an  escape  by  sending 
Captain  Condon  of  the  Genoa  rangers,  and  Captain 
R  G.  Watkins  of  the  Silver  City  guards,  the  only 
veteran  soldier  among  them,"  to  guard  the  pass  out 
of  the  valley.  But  a  panic  ensued.  Seeing  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  situation,  many  turned  and  fled. 
Watkins  returned  to  the  bottom  where  the  remnants 
of  the  commands  were  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  Indians,  who,  flushed  with  victory, 
were  sating  their  thirst  for  blood.  The  white  men 
cried  for  mercy,  but  the  savages  said  "No  use  now  ; 
too  late.'* " 

The  battlo  began  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  bloodiest  part  of  it  was  where  the  rear  of 
the  white  forces,  crowding  at  the  pass  in  their  efforts 
to  escape,  retarded  the  exit,  and  the  Indians  riding  in* 
amongst  them  hewed  them  in  pieces.  Just  where 
Ormsby  died  his  friends  could  not  tell.  He  was  shot 
in  the  mouth  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  wounded  in 
both  arms.  The  working  of  the  poison  caused  him  to 
fall  from  his  horses.  It  was  said  that  he  besought  his 
men  to  rally  around  him,  dreading  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  before  Ufe  was  extinct.     The 

^Watkins  was  one  of  WaULer'a  Nicaragua  force,  and  had  loet  a  leg  in 
action.     He  rode  a  powerful  horse,  to  which  he  was  strapped. 

^  *  White  men  all  cry  a  heap;  got  no  gun,  throw  um  awav;  got  no  reroU 
▼er;  throw  'um  away  too;  no  win  t  to  fight  any  more  now;  all  big  scare,  just 
like  cattle;  run,  run,  cry,  cry,  heap  cry,  same  as  papoose;  no  want  Injnn  to 
kill  ^im  any  more.' 
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pursuit  was  kept  up  until  interrupted  by  the  darknesH 
of  night,  and  the  fugitives  scattered  over  the  country 
a  hundred  miles  from  Virginia  City."     Comparatively 
few  were  wounded.     The  first  effect  of  the  defeat  at^ 
Pyramid  lake  was  to  drive  many  out  of  the  country. 
The  women  and  children  of  Virginia  City  were  placcdL. 
in  an  unfinished  stone  house,  which  was  turned  into  a., 
fortress  and  called  Fort  Riley.     At  Silver  City  a  for — 
tification  was  erected  on  the  rocks  overlooking  thet 
town,  and  a  cannon  made  of  wood  was  mounted  at  the* 
fort  to  frighten  away  invaders.     At  Carson  City  thc^ 
Penrod  hotel  was  used  as  a  fortification,  after  being* 
barricaded,   and  pickets  established.     At  Genoa  the 
small  stone  house  of  Warren  Wasson  was  taken  for  a 
defence,  while  Wasson  rode  through  the  enemy's  coun- 
try 110  miles,  to  Honey  lake,  to  carry  a  telegraphic 
order  from  General  Clarke  to  a  company  of  cavalry 
supposed  to  be  at  Honey  lake,  to  march  at  once  to 
Carson. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  Califomians  responded 
quicklj^  to  the  call  for  help.  The  news  of  the  battle 
and  the  death  of  young  Meredith  aroused  the  citizens 
of  Downieville,  who  within  thirty -six  hours  raised  and 
equipped  165  men,  who  marched  to  Virginia  City  on 
foot  in  five  days.  Sacramento,  Placervifle,  La  Porte, 
San  Juan,  and  Nevada  City  sent  volunteers  to  help 
fight  the  Pah  Utes.  San  Francisco  raised  money  and 
arms.  General  Clarke  issued  orders  to  Captain  Stew- 
art of  the  3d  artillery  stationed  at  Fort  Alcatraz,  and 

^*  The  killed,  besides  Ormsby,  were  Eugene  Angel,  William  Arrington,  S. 
Auberson,  Boston  Boy,  A.  K.  Elliott,  John  B.  Fltiming,  W.  Hawkins,  Wil- 
liam Headly,  F.  Gatehouse,  John  Gaventi,  Georse  Jones,  Floumey  Johnson, 
M.  Kuezerwitch,  James  Lee,  Henry  Meredith,  P.  Mcintosh,  Charles  McLeod, 
O.  McNaughton,  J.  McOarty,  Parsons,  Richard  Snowden,  William  K  Spear, 
Andrew  Schueld,  and  others.  One  correspondent  of  the  8,  F.  Ueraid  gave 
the  number  of  bodies  found  on  the  field  and  buried  at  43,  Hayt^  Scraps  Mm' 
ing,  xi.  101,  and  another  says  that  on  the  27th,  two  weeks  after  the  fiffht, 
nearly  GO  persons  were  stiU  missing.  See  abo  Sac,  Record,  Jane  22,  I §72; 
S.  F  Herald,  May  14,  1860;  S.  F.  Call,  Jan.  26,  1879;  Kleins  Founders  0 
Car807iCUi/,  MS.,  4;  S.  F.  AUa,  May  8,  1860;  Hawley'tLake  Tahoe,  MS.,4-i; 
Cradlehauffh's  New  Biog,,  MS.,  4-5;  Hayes'  Scraps /^finmg,  xi.  61-83;  S.  F, 
BuUtUii,  May  14,  16,  17,  26,  29,  31,  and  June  5,  6,  7,  1860;  CaL  Famter^ 
May  11,  1860. 
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aptain  Flint  of  the  6th  infantry,  stationed  at  Be- 
icia,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Carson  Valley,   the  two 
ompanies  numbering  150  men,  and  there  establish  a 
:2iiilitary  post.     Almost  daily   thereafter  there   were 
rrivals  from  west  of  the  mountains,  which  gave  much 
uneasiness  to  the  divers  Winnemuccas  on  the  watch 
to  see  what  turn  affairs  would  take.     By  the  last  of 
the  month  there  were  about  800  troops  in  the  field, 
of  whom  over  200  were  regulars." 

On  the  26th  the  united  forces  marched  down  the 
Carson  Valley  from  Camp  Hayes  twenty  miles  below 
Carson  City,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  go  to  Pyramid  lake,  and  if  the  Indians  would  fight, 
to  engage  them  ;  but  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
battle,  the  volunteers  were  to  disband  in  ten  days,  and 
leave  the  regulars  to  guard  the  passes  into  Carson 
valley.  Thus  the  pony  express,  just  established,  as 
well  as  the  settlers,  might  be  protected.  Every  sta- 
tion was  reported  broken  up  as  far  east  as  Dry  Creek 
and  Simpson  Park,  in  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  now 

^The  Washoe  regiment  was  officered  as  follows:  Col  commanding,  John 

C.  Hays;  lieut-col,  £.  J.  Sanders;  maj.,  Dan.  £.  Hungerford;  adjt,  Charles 
S.  Fairfax;  actg-adjtof  infantry,  J.  S.  Plunkett;  reg.  quartermaater,  Benj. 
8.  Lippincott;  asst  quartermaster,  John  McNish;  dept  qnartermaster,  Alex. 
Hiot;  commissary,  R.  N.  Snowden;  A.  C.  S.,  Capt.  U.  Toler;  surgeon,  K 
J.  Bryant;  asst-surgs,  Ed.  T.  Perkins,  C.  R.  Bell;  ser^-maj.,  R.  Maegill. 
Co.  A,  Spy;  J.  B.  Fleeson  capt.;  15  men.  Co.  B,  Sierra  guards;  E.  J. 
Smith  capt.;  1st  lient  J.  B.  Preasch;  2d  lieut  William  Wells;  3d  lieut  J. 
HaUiday;  46  men.     Co.  C,  Truckee  rangers;  capt.  Alanson  NishtingilL   Co. 

D.  Sierra  guards;  <^t.  J.  B.  Reed;  1st  lieut  N.  P.  Pierce;  oriierly  I).  Rab- 
ton;  14  men.  Co.  £,  Carson  rangers;  capt.  P.  H.  Clayton.  Co.  F,  Nevada 
rifles;  capt.  J.  R.  Van  Hagan.  Co.  G.  Sierra  guards;  capt  F.  F.  Patterson; 
1st  lient  C.  8.  Champney;  2d  lieut  T.  Maddux;  3d  lieut  A.  Walker;  41  men. 
Co.  H,  San  Juan  rifles;  capt.  N.  C.  Miller.  Co.  I,  Sacramento  guards;  capt. 
A.  G.  Snowden.     Co.  J;  capt.  James  Vir^o.     Co.  K,  Virginia  rifles;   capt. 

E.  T.  Storey;  106  men.  Co.  L, .  Carson  City  rifles;  capt.  J.  L.  Blackburn; 
Ist  lieut  A-  L.  Turner;  ord.  sergt  Theo.  Winters.  Co.  M,  Silver  City 
guards;  capL  Ford.  Co.  N,  Highland  rangers;  capt.  S.  B.  Wallace  (spy  co.); 
15  men;  Ist  lieut  Robert  Lyon;  2d  lieut  Joseph  F.  Triplett;  2J  men.  Co.  O. 
Sierra  guards;  capt.  Creed  Haymond;  1st  sergt  George  A.  Davis;  2d  serst 
H.  M.  fiarshberger;  9  men.  Scouts  William  S.  Allen,  Samuel  Bucklana, 
Benjamin  Webster,  and  8.  C.  Springer.  Teamsters  and  armed  followers 
numl>ered  30  more.  U.  S.  troops,  officers:  Capt.  Jasper  M.  Stewart,  3d  ar- 
tillery commdg  82  men:  lieut  H.  G.  Gibson,  with  nowitzers  and  10  men; 
capt.;  F.  F.  Flmt,  6th  inf.;  lieut  E.  R.  Warner;  62  men;  lieut  J.  McCreary, 
6th  inf.;  53  men:  auartermaster,  Capt.  T.  Moore;  asst  quartermaster,  Eld. 
Byrne;  sorg.,  Charles  C.  Keany. 
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Eureka  county."  On  the  19th  of  June  the  expresB 
and  mail  were  escorted  from  Carson  City  eastward 
by  a  picked  company  of  twenty  men,  and  the  line  re- 
established. While  the  volunteers  were  crossing  the 
Twenty-six-mile  desert,  one  of  the  scouts,  Michael 
Bushy,  was  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  His  remains 
were  found  two  years  afterward  near  Williams'  sta- 
tion, and  the  Indians  who  pointed  them  out  said  he 
had  fought  bravely  for  eight  miles,  turning  on  his 
pursuers  and  driving  them  to  cover,  but  his  horse 
gave  out,  the  enemy  surrounded  him,  and  the  end 
soon  came. 

The  army  found  the  Indians  waiting  for  them  at 
Big  Meadows,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Williams'  sta- 
tion, where  they  engaged  a  detachment  of  scouts, 
under  Captain  Fleeson,  whom  they  attempted  to  cut 
off.  In  the  skirmish  two  volunteers  were  wounded, 
and  six  Indians  killed.  The  enemy  retreated  when 
the  main  volunteer  force  came  up.  In  this  fight,  as 
in  the  battle  of  Pyramid  lake,  the  Indians  had  rifles 
of  longer  range  than  the  volunteers.  The  regulars 
coming  up  two  hours  after  the  action  at  Big 
Meadows,  the  whole  force  moved  on  to  the  scene  of 
the  first  battle,  where  they  found  and  buried  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  From  this  point  the  Indians 
warily  withdrew  toward  Pyramid  lake,  followed  by 
the  army,  which  could  not  bring  them  to  any  decisive 
engagement,  but  which  was  resolved  to  drive  them 
beyond  the  lake,  and  then  leave  the  regular  troops  to 
guard  the  passes,  as  previously  agreed  upon,  hoping 
thus  to  starve  them  into  subjection. 

As  the  fatal  pass  was  neared  they  found  the  bodies 
of  those  killed  in  the  retreat  of  the  12th  of  May, 
which  were  interred,  and  camp  was  made  on  the  1st 
of  June,  about  eight  miles  below  the  lower  crossing 
of  the  Truckee  river.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d 
an  order  was  issued  to  Captain  Storey  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Rifles  with  twenty  men,  Captain  Wallace  of  the 

^  Mayes'  Scrope  Mining,  zi.  217,  221. 
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Spy  company  with  three  men,  Captain  Van  Hagen  of 
the  Nevada  Rifles  with  twenty  men,  and  Captain 
George  Snowden,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  toward 
the  battle  field.  They  approached  near  enough  to 
count  twenty-three  bodies,  when  suddenly  arose  from 
the  shadow  of  bush  and  rock  a  host  of  armed  Pah 
Utes,  and  the  detachment  hastily  retreated  toward 
camp,  pursued  by  the  foe,  which  posted  itself  on  a 
rocky  ledge  two  miles  from  camp. 

News  of  the  attack  being  conveyed  to  Colonel 
Hayes  and  Captain  Stewart,  they  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  a  battle  three  hours  in  length  was  fought, 
in  which  200  volunteers  and  100  regulars  were  en- 
gaged. They  dislodged  the  Indians,  pursuing  them 
between  four  and  five  miles,  killing  twenty-five  and 
taking  fifty  of  their  horses.  In  this  action  Captain 
Storey,"  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  died  on  the 
7th.  Privates  J.  Cameron  and  A.  H.  Phelps  of  his 
company  were  also  killed.  Four  regular  soldiers 
were  wounded,  and  a  private  of  the  Nevada  Rifles, 
Andrew  Hasey,  who  charged  with  his  company  after 
being  severely  wounded  in  the  hip.  The  pursuit  was 
abandoned  at  sundown,  the  Indians  fleeing  to  the 
mountains.  Fortifications  were  constructed,  and  the 
name  of  Fort  Storey  given  to  the  place. 

On  the  4th  the  march  was  resumed  toward  Pyra- 
mid lake.  The  Pah  Ute  valley  was  found  deserted, 
the  trail  of  the  Indians  appearinor  to  lead  north. 
From  this  point,  where  Captain  Stewart  remained 
and  threw    up  earthworks,   which   he   named   Fort 

^^  Edward  Faria  Storey,  after  whom  Storey  county  was  named,  was  bom 
in  Georgia  July  1,  1828,  and  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Storey,  who  com- 
manded a  regiment  during  the  Indian  wars  in  the  western  part  of  Georg^ 
nader  Jackson's  administratioh.  He  afterward  removed  to  Texas,  and  with 
his  three  sons  in  1846  enlisted  in  a  company  of  Texas  rangers  under  Capt. 
McCuUoch.  Of  the  sons  only  E.  F.  Storey  survived  the  war.  In  1848  n© 
wai  elected  lieat  in  a  company  of  ranges  under  Oapt.  Jacob  Roberts  to 
quell  outlaws.  In  1849  he  married  Adelia  Calhoun  Johnson  of  Texas,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  later  Mrs  J.  W.  Williams  of  Visalia,  California, 
which  child,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1852,  he  brouffht  to  the  Pacific 
eijait  overland  through  Mexico,  embarking  at  Mazatlan  ^r  S.  F.  He  en- 
gaged in  stock  raising  in  Tolare  co.,  removing  to  Nevada  a  short  time  before 
the  Indian  outbreak. 
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Haven,  Colonel  Hayes  returned  to  Carson  and  dis- 
banded his  regiment.  On  the  march  he  lost  a  valued 
scout,  William  S.  Allen,"  who  was  shot  from  an  am- 
buscade, this  act  being  the  last  of  the  Pah  Ute  war  of 
1860,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Carson. 
There  was  some  fighting  in  the  Goose  Lake  country 
between  the  force  under  Colonel  Lander,  then  explor- 
mg  for  a  wagon  road  over  the  sierra  and  across  the 
great  basin,  who  had  been  appointed  special  Indian 
a^ent.  In  August,  Lander  gave  information  that 
old  Winnemucca,  with  the  principal  part  of  his  band, 
was  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  Humboldt  river, 
and  the  Smoke  Creek  chief  scouting  from  theTruckee 
river  over  to  a  point  north  of  the  sink  of  the  Hum- 
boldt. Before  quitting  the  Humboldt  country.  Lan- 
der sought  an  interview  with  young  Winnemucca, 
and  through  him  a  convention  was  entered  into  by 
which  Numaga  agreed  that  the  Pah  Utes  should  keep 
the  peace  for  one  year,  and  Lander  promised  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  use  his  influence  with  congress  to 
procure  payment  for  the  Pah  Ute  lands. 

The  regulars  under  Captain  Stewart  remained  at 
Fort  Haven  until  the  middle  of  July,  some  persons 
taking  advantage  of  their  presence  to  make  settle- 
ments on  the  Truckee,  and  near  Pyramid  lake.**  The 
troops  after  leaving  Fort  Haven  occupied  themselves, 
under  the  direccton  of  Captain  Stewart,  in  erecting 
Fort  Churchill,  a  permanent  post  on  the  Carson 
river  thirty-five  miles  below  Carson  City.  Indian- 
i^ent  Frederick  Dodge  endeavored  to  perfect  the 
promised  peace  by  setting  off  reservations  at  Walker 
and  Pyramid  lakes,  and  in  the  Truckee  valley,  where 
the  •  fishing  and  other  food  supplies  of  the  Indians 
were  most  abundant,  and  placing  them  in  charge  of 
Warren  Wasson,  an  energetic,  fearless,  and  just  man. 

^Bucklarufs  Indian  Fighting,  MS. 

"•J.  D.  Roberta,  Thomas  Marsh,  Robert  Reed,  Hans  Parian,  O.  Spcvey, 
Anderson  Spain,  Washington  Cox  Corey,  and  M.  A.  Braley.  The  mines  at 
Aurora  were  discovered  by  Corey  and  Braley,  whose  names  were  given  to 
two  mountains  in  that  region. 
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By  the  exertions  of  Wasson  and  the  friendly  chiefs 
OderkeOy  Numaga,  and  Truckee,"  war  was  averted 
for  the  time. 

The  winter  of  1861-2  was  severe,  and  the  Indians 
whose  hunting  ground  had  been  spoiled,  and  whose 
stock  of  provisions  was  inadequate  to  their  wants, 
killed  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  white  men,  and  were 
themselves  sometimes  slaughtered  in  return.  Retali- 
ations multiplied,  and  several  white  men  "  were  killed 
in  Owen  River  valley.  The  remaining  inhabitants, 
herdsmen,  fortified  themselves  thirty  miles  above 
Owen  lake.  Eighteen  men  marched  from  Aurora  to 
the  relief  of  the  graziers,  who  now  took  the  field  sixty 
strong,  under  a  leader  named  Mayfield,  and  had  a 
skirmish  with  the  Indians  in  force,  losing  one  man." 
Retreating  to  camp  they  were  pursued,  and  in  another 
skirmish  two  other  white  men  were  slain."  The  com- 
pany escaped  under  cover  of  night  and  returned  to 
their  fortification,  abandoning  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ammunition,  eighteen  horses,  and  leaving  their  dead 
on  the  field.  On  the  march  they  met  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Greorge  Evans  with  two  lieutenants  and  forty 
men  of  the  Second  Cavalry  California  volunteers, 
from  Los  Angeles,  who  joined  his  force  to  theirs,  and 
went  again  in  pursuit  oi  the  Indians.  In  the  mean- 
time Governor  Nye  had  been  informed  by  Agent 
Wasson  of  the  difficulty  on  Owen  river,  with  request 
for  troops  sufficient  to  quiet  the  disturbance,  and  pre- 
vent the  infection  of  war  from  spreading  to  the  Pah 
Utes.  General  Wright,  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment, ordered  Captain  E.  A.  Rowe  of  the  above 
mentioned  regiment,  stationed  at  Fort  Churchill  to 
send  fifty  men  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
orders   of  Captain  Rowe   to  Lieutenant   Noble,  in 

*  Truckee  died  in  October  1860.  His  name  was  given  to  the  Tmckee 
nver  by  the  early  immigrants,  to  whom  he  behavea  welL  He  poBsessed 
papers  given  him  by  Fremont  in  1844. 

>^  K  S.  Taylor,  J.  Tallman,  R.  Hansen,  and  Crozen  were  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  the  spring  of  1862. 

''C.  J.  Pleasants  of  Aurora. 

^^,  F.  Scott,  sheriff  of  Mono  county,  and  Morrison  of  Visalia. 
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command  of  the  detachment  were  not  to  engage  thtf 
Indians  without  the  sanction  of  the  Indian  agent. 
But  when  Lieutenant  Noble  met  Colonel  Evans 
on  the  7  th  of  April  his  command  was  taken  away, 
and  his  men  ordered  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Indians,  whom  Wasson  desired  to  meet  and  pacify. 
On  the  second  day,  believing  that  the  Indians  were 
secreted  in  a  certain  canon,  Evans  sent  Sergeant  Gil- 
lespie and  nine  men  to  reconnoiter  in  advance  of  the 
main  command.  The  squad  was  fired  upon  almost 
as  soon  as  it  entered  the  canon,  the  sergeant  killed 
and  Corporal  Harris  wounded.  An  attack  was  then 
ordered,  the  cavalry  under  Evans  taking  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  of  the  defile,  Noble,  with  his  com- 
pany  and  a  few  citizens,  the  heights  on  the  left,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  force  remaining  below.  Noble 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  position  under  a  galling  fire 
from  a  concealed  foe,  but  the  colonel  of  the  citizen  s 
company,  Mayfield,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was 
killed  Not  being  able  to  cope  with  an  invisible 
enemy,  he  retirid  down  the  mountain,  and  Evans 
having  no  provisions  for  an  extended  campaign,  re- 
turned to  Los  Angeles.  Noble  then  escorted  the 
graziers  with  their  herds,  numbenng  4,000  cattle  and 
2,500  sheep,  to  quieter  pastures  in  Nevada,  and  the 
Indian  agents  undertook  the  task  of  soothing  away 
the  excitement  among  t  le  reservation  Indians,  who 
from  fighting  among  themselves  were  willing  and 
anxio'is  to  go  to  war  with  the  Owens  River  tribe 
should  they  be  asked  to  do  so.  But  with  this  people 
the  governor  of  California  made  a  treaty  in  the  fol- 
lowing October, 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  governor  met  Winnemucca 
and  his  people  in  council  at  the  lower  bend  of  the 
Truckee,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  August,  eleven 
immigrants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  killed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  Humboldt,  eight  miles  east  of 
Gravelly  Ford,  and  their  bodies  cast  into  a  stream. 
Thereupon  General  Conner  issued  the  eminently  in- 
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ielligent,  just,  and  humane  order  to  "shoDt  all  male 
Indians  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  take  no  prisoners." 
When  savagism  and  civilization  fight,  let  me  ask,  Is 
it  savage  warfare  or  civilized  warfare  that  the  white 
men  engage  in  ?  The  operations  of  Connor  who  as- 
sumed command  of  the  district  of  Nevada  and  Utah 
in  August  1862,  against  the  Pah  Utes  of  eastern 
Nevada,  and  the  Snakes,  Shoshones,  and  Bannacks  of 
Idaho  are  given  elsewhere  in  these  histories. 

Meanwhile    desultory  hostilities    were   carried  on 
with  the  Gosh  Utes.     A  company  of  regulars  under 
Captain  Smith  crept  upon  a  camp  of  Indians  in  Step- 
toe  valley  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  killed  twenty-four. 
Next  day  they  killed  five  more,  and  the  day  after 
twenty-three — horrible  massacres  these  acts  would  be 
called  had  the  savages  perpetrated  them.     Meanwhile 
the  Indians  continued  to  pick  off  an  emigrant  or  a 
etage  driver  occasionally,  and  destro^^ed  the  stations 
fill  alonij  the  line.     Treaties  were  made  in  the  summer 
SLud  autumn  of  1863  with  the   Shoshones,    General 
Connor  and  Governor  Doty  of  Utah  treating  with  the 
Shoshones  and  Bannacks  in  south-eastern  Idaho  in 
July,  and  Governor  Doty  and  Governor  Nye  with 
those  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Nevada,  at  a  later 
period,  including  the  Gosh  Utes,  who  were  placed  on 
a  reservation  in   Ruby  valley."     In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1863  were  raised  the  Nevada  cavalry  and 
infantry  by  order  of  the  general  government,  which 
were  distributed  to  the  diflerent  posts  and  overland 
stations.     Nevertheless,  murders  by  white  men  and 
red  continued  through  1864  and  1865  much  as  before. 
Twenty-nine   of  Winnemucca's   men  having  been 
killed  for  stealing  cattle,  by  a  cavalry  captain  in  March 
of  the  year  last  named,  a  conference  was  called  at 
which  the  chieftain  handed  in  a  catalogue  of  crimes 
committed  against  him  by  white  men,  which  far  out- 
numbered those  which  could  justly  be  brought  against 

**  The  losses  sustained  by  the  stase  company  in  the  Gosh  Ute  war  were 
150  horses,  7  stations  destroyed,  and  16  men  killed. 
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him ;  yet  Winnemucca  was  not  able  to  kill  ten  white 
men  for  every  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  property  stolen, 
else  he  would  have  done  so.  In  April  the  settlers  in 
Paradise  valley  were  attacked,  and  the  Indians  with 
diflBculty  repulsed.  In  May  thirtj'^-six  men  attacked 
a  force  of  500  Pah  Utes  and  Shoshones,  130  miles 
north-east  of  Gravelly  Ford,  and  75  miles  from  Para- 
dise valley.  The  troops  were  repulsed  after  four 
hours  hard  fighting,  having  lost  two  men  killed  and 
four  wounded.  An  Indian  camp  at  Table  mountain 
was  surprised  in  September  and  ten  killed.  A  whole 
village  full  were  butchered  shortly  afterward,  and 
other  camps  and  other  villages;  and  so  the  game  went 
on,  until  enough  of  the  savages  were  swept  away — 
the  civilized  war  being  likewise  brought  to  a  close^ 
to  enable  the  Nevada  volunteers  to  be  mustered  out 
of  service.'* 

Troubles  continuing  in  northern  Nevada,  Captain 
Conrad  of  Company  B,  of  that  organization,  and  a 
detachment  of  Company  I,  under  Lieutenant  Duncan, 
with  eight  citizens,  had  a  battle  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  January,  1866,  with  th'^.  Indians  on  Fish 
creek,  sixty-five  miles  west  of  Paradise  valley.  The 
conflict  was  a  determined  one  on  both  sides,  the 
savages  being  led  by  Captain  John,  a  chi«f  of  the 
Warner  Lake  Shoshones,  who  had  killed  Colonel 
McDermit.  After  a  three  hour's  fight  the  troops 
were  victorious,  slaying  thirty -five  warriors,  capturing 
ten  women  with  their  children,  and  destroying  their 
supplies.** 

The  settlers  of  Paradise  valley  being  again  dis- 
turbed by  Indian  raids,  an  expedition  against  them 
was  organized,  under  Major  S.  P.  Smith,  of  fifty-one 

^The  military  farce  in  Nevada  in  1868  consisted  of  6  cos.  of  cav.  and  2 
of  inf.,  which  companies  garrisoned  camps  McDermit,  Winfield  Scott,  Rnby, 
Halleck,  and  Fort  Churchill.  Mess,  and  Dor.,  1868-9,  368-9.  In  1872  camps 
Halleck  and  McDermitt  alone  were  garrisoned,  the  former  by  1  company  of 
the  1st  U.  S.  cavalry,  and  1  company  of  the  12tb  U.  S.  inf.  See.  War  Reply 
L  66,  4.3d  cong.  1st  sess. 

^  Unionville,  Nev.  OaxOte^  Jan.  24.  1866;  Sac  Umtm,  Jan.  2S^  1866;  Doc^ 
7,  Miac  UiaL  Papers^  MS. 
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-men  of  the  same  regiment  aided  by  thirty  citizens  of 
^he  infested  region.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Rock 
c^aAon,  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  which  115  Ind- 
ians were  killed  and  19  prisoners  taken,  with  a  loss  of 
one  soldier  killed  and  Major  Smith  and  six  privates 
'Wounded. 

By  reference  to  the  second  volume  of  my  History 
of  Oregoriy  it  will  be  seen  that  the  troops  in  that  state 
and  in  Idaho  were  driving  the  Indians  south,  while  the 
Nevada  troops  were  forcing  them  north,  so  that 
truly  the  savage  had  no  place  to  lay  his  head.  The 
total  loss  to  Indians  in  the  district  of  Nevada  for 
1866  was  172  killed  and  about  an  equal  number  made 
prisoners. 

In  1874-5  there  was  some  trouble  with  the  Indians 
in  eastern  Nevada,  which  was,  however,  quickly  sup- 
pressed. C.  C.  Clevland  was  conspicuous  in  putting 
down  the  disturbance.  Owing  to  the  milder  disposi- 
tion of  the  Nevada  tribes,  as  well  as  to  the  swift 
vengeance  by  which  any  resistance  was  met,  the  state 
has  suffered  less  than  some  others  by  Indian  wars. 
Probably  250  or  300  white  persons  have  been  killed 
by  Indians  in  Nevada,  while  ten  times  that  number 
of  savages  have  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  white 
men. 

No  treaty  was  ever  entered  into  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Pah  Utes  or  Washoes.  The  latter 
never  had  a  reservation,  but  roamed  up  and  down  the 
country  formerly  occupied  by  them,  sometimes  labor- 
ing as  servants,  but  largely  idle,  with  every  combina- 
tion of  vices,  savage  and  civilized.  The  friendly  Pah 
Utes,  less  vile,  more  manly,  and  numbering  a  little 
over  1,000,  were  for  the  most  part  established  on  re- 
servations at  Truckee  and  Walker  rivers,  aggregat- 
ing 644,000  acres.  These  reservations  were  surveyed 
by  the  government,  and  confirmed  to  the  Indians  by 
executive  order  in  1874." 

»/fKf.  4f.  RepL  1871,  682.  Land  Off,  Rfpi,  1864.  20;  Hc^  Scraps,  Ind- 
tew,  L  51;  8ec  Ink  Rept,  iii,   9-10,  168-73,  361-95,  40th  oong.  2d  aess. ; 
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Winnemucca  did  not  remain  long  upon  the  reser* 
vation  at  Pyramid  lake,  but  roamed  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  being  never  met  in  battle.  After 
the  peace  of  1868  in  southern  Oregon  and  Nevada^ 
he  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Camp  McDermifc 
and  received  rations  from  the  military  department/* 
It  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  Modoc  war  of  1872-3 
the  Modocs  looked  for  assistance  from  the  Pah  Utes 
and  Shoshones  in  that  quarter.  A  tract  in  eastern 
Oregon  containing  1,800,000  acres  was  set  apart  in 
1870  for  a  reservation  on  which  to  place  the  Mal- 
heur and  Warner  lake  Shoshones,  and  the  rest- 
less Pah  Utes  of  northern  Nevada.  A  few  were 
gathered  upon  it  in  1873,  among  them  Winnemucca's 
bandy  who  still  spent  the  summers  in  roaming  through 
Nevada  and  Idaho,  and  were  fed  whenever  they 
applied  for  rations  at  Camp  McDermit.  During  the 
wars  of  »1 877-8  in  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon,  Winne- 
mucca's  band  was  hovering  on  the  edges  of  the  hostile 
field,  yet  sustaining  a  neutral  character.  The  war  of 
1878  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  Malheur  reser- 
vation, the  Indians  having  destroyed  the  agency.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Shoshones  and  Pah  Utes 
were  removed  to  the  Simcoe  reservation  in  Washing- 
ton, where  they  were  not  wanted  by  the  Yakimas, 
who  made  them  miserable  by  various  systematized 
oppressions,  causing  them  in  1880  to  return  to 
Nevada.  The  Malheur  reservation  was  ordered  to 
be  sold,  and  the  money  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians." 

The  treaty  made  in  October  1863,  between  the 
Indians  of  eastern  Nevada  on  one  side  and  governors 
Nye  and  Doty,  of  Nevada  and  Utah  respectively,  on 
the  other,  contained  an  article  authorizing  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  select  a  reservation  for 

Tyler^s  Posts  and  Stations,  2;  Ind.  Aff.  Rcpt,  1874,  »-4,  53-4,  104-79,  27»-«4; 
Id.,  1873,  336-46;  Nev,  Sen.  Jour.,  1873,  app  no.  6.  18;  Sen.  Doc,  42,  i, 
43d  cong.  Istsess.;  House  Etc  Dor.,  157,  xii.,  43d  cong.  lat  seas. 

« Winnemucca  died  in  Oct.  1882.  Henn  0<nette,  Oct  27,  1882. 

»  Winnemucca  Siher  State,  July  10,  1880;  Jieno  OcaeUe,  Nov.  27,  IfiBWl 
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the  western  Shoshones.  This  reservation  was  estab- 
lished in  1877  at  Duck  valley,  between  the  forks  of 
the  Owyhee  river,  in  Elko  county.  The  only  other 
was  the  Moapa  river  reservation  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  state,  established  in  1875.** 

""In  Feb.  1871  congress  pajued  an  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
useless  military  reservations,  in  which  Camp  McGarry,  Nevada,  was  named. 
Ejc  Doc,,  1013,  1180,  vol.  26,  46th  cong.  3d  sess.;  Cong.  OM)e,  1870-1,  app. 
341.  Total  area  of  military  reserves  22,195.33  acres.  Ex.  Doc,  253,  vol.  25, 
'iSth  cong,  3d  sesa. 
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What  advantage  to  Nevada  has  been  her  mountain 
of  silver?  What  advantage  her  organization  as  a 
state  ?  Some,  no  doubt,  but  more  to  individuals  than 
to  the  commonwealth  at  large.  To  the  later  inhabi- 
tants, the  merchant,  the  miner,  the  farmer,  the  pro- 
fessional man,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  moment,  the 
fact  that  millions  of  money  have  been  taken  from 
somewhere  about  Sun  Peak,  leaving  hills  of  debris 
and  ghastly  holes  in  the  ground — money  squandered 
by  lucky  gamblers  in  New  York  and  Paris,  and  used 
for  purposes  of  political  bribery  and  social  corruption 
in  Virginia  City  and  San  Francisco.  Less  than  the 
least  of  the  tailings  of  all  this  vast  output  of  wealth 
has  gone  to  benefit  Nevada.  *  California  assumed  in 
the  beginning,  and  kept  until  the  end,  the  mastery  of 
affairs.  San  Francisco  without  the  Comstock  was  a 
different  city  from  San  Francisco  with  a  long  list  of 
Nevada  mines,  pajung  large  dividends,  on  the  stock- 
boards. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  Comstock  ethics  were  likely 
to  mend ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told,  which  is  that 

(224) 
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the  managers,  when  they  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  bonanza,  erected  a  multitude  of  mills,  and 
kept  on  reducing  the  lower  grade  ores  at  a  cost  to 
themselves  of  $5  a  ton,  but  to  the  other  stockholders 
of    $14,  when  perhaps   the  rock  only    yielded  $14, 
or  at  any  rate  it  was  reported  at   that   figure.     A 
thousand  Comstocks  at  this  rate  would  be  of  little 
value  to  a  state.     Some  good,  in  spite  of    all  this, 
remains  from  bonanza  days.     S.  L.  tfones,  brother  of 
Senator  Jones,  has  worked  several  of  the  Gk)ld  Hill 
mines  from  the  350  foot  level  to  the  1,700  foot  level, 
systematically  and  economically,  and  Evan  Williams* 
has  shown  great  skill  and  wisdom  in  the  working  of 
low  grade  ores.    Had  the  same  business  like  methods 
prevailed  in  former  days  it  would  have  been  better 
for  all  interested.     In  1885  the  state  was  redistricted 
for  judicial  purposes  and  in   1887  the  old  fee  system 
revised,    and   by   these  wholesome   measures   much 
expense  was  saved  to  the  state,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  public  service.' 

But  after  all,  the  real  wealth  of  Nevada  lies  in  the 
improvements  made;  in  developments  that  are  in  fact 
improvements ;  in  farms  and  manufactures ;  in  roads 
and  systems  of  irrigation ;  which  are  due  rather  to 

>  WilliamB  was  born  in  Blossbnrffh  city,  Penn.,  of  Welch  parentage,  Jan. 
13,  1844.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  1868,  and  for  some  years  was  prominent 
in  educational  matters.  He  was  subsequently  a  senator  from  Ormsby 
county  for  years.  Noted  for  his  ability  and  common  sense;  a  fearless  and 
just  man,  wholly  reliable,  very  public  spirited,  of  a  generous  nature,  and 
deservedly  popular  ;  Ixicame  wealthy  by  intelligent  land  investments  ;  he 
did  much  to  develop  the  Owen  river  section  of  Inyo  co.,  Cal. 

*M.  D.  Foley,  who  participated  in  this  lecdslation  as  state  senator,  was 
bom  at  St  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  October  22,  1849,  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage;  came  to  Nevada  in  1867  and  {»articipate<l  in  the  White  Pine 
excitement;  removed  to  Eureka,  Nevada,  in  18/0,  where  he  still  resides. 
Bo  has  taken  an  active  part  in  various  enterprises  of  importance,  notably 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Richmond  Mining  company,  is  of  the  firm  of  Remington, 
Johnson  &  Co.,  successors  to  the  well-knoMm  house  of  Walker  Bros.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  with  a  branch  of  the  business  in  Eureka;  is  j>re8ident  of 
the  Bank  of  Nevada,  Reno,  in  which  he  is  a  large  stockholder;  is  interested 
in  ranching  and  stock-raisinff.  He  served  two  terms  in  the  state  senate,  of 
which  body  he  was  a  useful  member,  especially  in  le^^ation  on  economic 
questions. 

Hist.  Nxv.    15 
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the  absence  of  enormous  mineral  developments,  such 
as  paralyze  puny  effort,  invite  speculation,  and  turn 
the  heads  of  men  from  patient,  plodding  effort.  Far 
greater  general  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
Comstock  mines  ceased  their  fabulous  yield  than 
before.  But  this  is  not  meant  to  deny  the  value  of 
legitimate  mining  to  Nevada. 

With  regard  to  transportation,  always  an  important 
subject  in  an  undeveloped  country,  Nevada  was  for  a 
long  time  unfortunate.  It  is  true  that  a  road  to  Cali- 
fornia existed  before  the  discovery  of  mines  in  west- 
ern Utah,  and  the  same  trail  led  backward  to  the 
Missouri  frontier.  But  the  distance  in  one  direction 
and  the  high  sierra  in  the  other  gave  the  territory  an 
isolation  which  retarded  development,  and  added  to 
the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  livinor.  It  was  neces- 
sary  to  make  provision  in  the  summer  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  people  through  the  winter  season, 
during  which  they  were  cut  off  by  snow  from 
travel  in  either  direction  through  an  uninhabited 
country. 

As  early  as  1851  the  United  States  mail  was  car- 
ried by  a  contract  with  Woodard  and  Chorpening  of 
Sacramento,  from  that  place  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
going  and  returning  once  every  month,  the  mail-bags 
being  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  the  dis- 
tance being  750  miles.  The  route  was  via  Folsom, 
Placcrville,  the  old  inmiigrant  road  througrh  Straw- 
berry  and  Hope  valleys  to  Carson  valley,  through 
Genoa,  Carson  City,  Dayton,  Ragtown,  across  the 
forty  mile  desert  to  the  Humboldt  river  near  the  sink 
of  the  Humboldt,  thence  along  the  south  side  of  the 
river  to  the  point  where  Stone  House  station  of  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad  was  placed ;  thence  south  of 
east  by  the  Hastings  cut-off  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
Woodward  and  two  of  his  men  were  killed  at  Stone 
House  station  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  but  Chorpen- 
ing continued  to  carrj'  the  mail  until  the  expiration  of 
his  contract  in  1853.     Snow-shoes  began  to  be  used 
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in  crossing  the  Sierra  in  the  spring  of  1853  by  the 
carriers,  Fred  Bishop  and  Dritt,  succeeded  by  Gfeorge 
Pierce  and  John  A.  Thompson.  The  latter  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  feats  on  snow-shoes,  being  a 
Norwegian  by  birth.  The  shoes  used  were  ten  feet 
long,  and  of  the  Canadian  pattern. 

In    1854   the   legislature  of   California  appointed 
C(»mmissioners  to  lay  out  a  road  from  Placerville  to 
Carson  valley.     The  contract  for  carrying  the  mails 
for  four  years  was  again  given  to  Chorpening  in  com- 
j»auy    with    Ben  HoUaday,  with    permission    to  use 
a  covered  wagon  and  four-mule  team,  and  to  carry 
passengers,  which  was  the  best  means  of  travel  in 
western   Utah   prior  to   1857,   when  J.  B.  Crandall 
established  a  tri- weekly  line  of  stages  between  Placer- 
ville and  Genoa,  which  carried  the  mail  between  these 
places,  connecting  with  Chorpening's  line  at  Genoa. 
This  was  the  Pioneer  Sta<ife  Line  which  became  so 
great  an  institution  in  early  times.     It  was  transferred 
to  Lewis  Brady  &  Company  in  1858,  who  established 
ii  semi-weekly  line  between  Sacramento  and  Genoa; 
and  George   Chorpening  secured   the  mail   contract 
from   Placerville  to  Salt  Lake,  where  it  connected 
<jvery  week  with  the  overland  mail  from  that  city  to 
St   Joseph,   Missouri,  thus  completing  a  transconti- 
nental mail  and  stage  line  between  the  Missouri  and 
Sacramento  rivers.     The  first  eastward  bound  coach 
left  Placerville  June   5,  1858;  and  the  first  arrival 
from  the  east  at  Placerville  was  on  the  1 9th  of  July 
following. 

The  improvement  in  mail  communication  was  rapid. 
Letters  from  the  east  came  throucrh  overland  a  week 
sooner  than  by  ocean  transit.  The  aniount  of  mail 
matter  that  was  sent  by  stage  increased,  and  new 
routes  were  sought  to  shorten  the  distance,  the  stage 
stations  being  moved  south  in  the  autumn  of  1859. 
to  the  Simpson  route.  During  the  winter  a  new  stage 
line  between  Placerville  and  Genoa  was  started  by 
John   A.  Thompson   and  Child,   who   used   sleighs 
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between  Strawberry  and  Carson  valleys,  keeping  the 
road  open  all  winter  for  the  first  time. 

The  pony  express  was  the  next  step.  It  was  the 
conception  of  F.  A.  Bee,*  W.  H.  Russell  and  B.  F. 
Ficklin,  managing  officers  of  the  Central  Overland 
and  Pike's  Peak  Express  company,  incorporated  by 
the  Kansas  legislature  in  the  winter  of  1859-60,  to 
keep  messengers  going  for  over  1,700  miles,  flying  at 
the  rate  of  from  seven  to  nine  miles  an  hour  for  ten 
days.  Stations  were  first  established  twenty-five 
miles  apart,  but  the  distance  between  was  subse- 
quently shortened.  The  messengers  were  required  to 
ride  seventy-five  miles,  but  the  ponies  were  changed 
at  every  station.  Not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
of  mail  were  allowed  to  be  carried,  five  dollars  being 
charged  on  each  letter.  Newspapers  printed  on  tissue 
paper  were  allowed.  The  mail  was  wrapped  in  oiled 
silk  and  carried  in  pockets  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
mochila,  or  leathern  saddle  cover,  which,  with  the 
saddle,  went  through  from  St  Joseph  to  Sacramento 
without  change.  The  first  pony  express  from  the  east 
brought  eight  letters,  and  made  the  distance  in  ten 
days,  having  started  April  3,  1860,  The  first  from 
the  west  left  Sacramento  April  4th,  and  arrived  at 
St  Joseph  on  the  13th.  The  route  followed  was 
nearly  straight,  and  through  Nevada  pursued  the 
Simpson  trail  via  Ruby  valley.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  this  line  through  an  unsettled  country 
was  extraordinary.  As  an  enterprise  it  was  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  object  of  its  founders  has  never  been 
distinctly  made  known.  They  claim,  however,  to 
have  shown  that  the  central  route  across  the  conti- 
nent was  feasible  for  railroad  operating  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  which  had  been  doubted.  The  view  taken 
by  Walter  Crowinshield  of  Nevada,  who  assisted  to 

'Bee  was  bom  Sept.  9,  1826,  at  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  He  caine 
to  Cal.  in  1849.  AVas  early  identified  with  telegraphic  matters  and  later 
gained  distinction  by  being  the  third  in  rank  as  consul  of  the  Chinese 
government.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance  and  tenacity 
of  purpose, 
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restock  the  road  after  the  Pah  Ute  outbreak  in  1860, 
is  that  it  was  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  mail  con- 
tract over  that  route  when  its  feasibility  was  demon- 
strated. Yet  this  company  made  no  effort  in  that 
direction,  but  suffered  the  old  Butterfield  contractors 
to  obtain  the  route  west  of  Salt  Lake  under  the  name 
of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Ben  Holladay  to  secure 
the  eastern  portion.  But  other  considerations  besides 
climatology  settled  the  location  of  the  first  overland 
road — placing  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  confederate 
states. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  another  advance  was  made 
in  staging.  Louis  McLane  having  purchased  the 
Pioneer  line  from  Genoa  to  Placerville,  sold  it  to 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  who  then  had  control  of  the 
entire  route  to  Salt  Lake.  McLane,  however,  in 
1862  purchased  an  opposition  line  to  Placerville  owned 
by  A.  J.  Rhodes,  who  introduced  six-horse  coaches, 
and  lowered  the  fare  from  forty  to  twenty  dollars. 

In  1861  a  daily  overland  mail  was  established  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  San  Francisco,  over  the  central 
route,  in  lieu  of  the  southern  daily  overland  mail 
through  northern  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
southern  California,  established  in  1858,  which  was 
discontinued  July  1,  1861.  To  avoid  the  expense  of 
transporting  feed,  etc.,  the  company  opened  a  farm  at 
Ruby  valley,  and  raised  an  abundance  of  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables,  this  being  the  first  experi- 
ment at  farming  in  eastern  Nevada.  Congress  in 
making  the  change  required  the  letter  mail  to  be  car- 
ried through  in  twenty  days,  with  as  much  newspaper 
mail  as  would  make  one  thousand  pounds  daily. 
Other  matter  was  allowed  thirty-five  days,  besides 
the  privilege  to  the  contractors  of  sending  the  excess 
bi-monthly  by  steamer.  The  contractors  were  also 
xequired  auring  the  continuance  of  their  contract,  or 
until  July  1,  1864,  to  run  a  pony  express  semi-monthly, 
schedule  time  ten  days,  carrying  five  pounds  of  mail 
for  the  government,  with  the  privilege  of  charging 
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the  public  $1.50  per  half  ounce.  The  contract  also 
required  the  performance  of  a  tri- weekly  mail  service 
to  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  maximum  price 
allowed  for  the  overland  service,  including  the  pony 
express,  was  $1,000,000.  The  quickest  time  ever 
made  across  the  continent  was  in  1861,  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  inaugural  address  was  brought  to  Sac- 
ramento in  five  days  and  eighteen  hours.  The  last 
pony  to  Denver  was  but  twenty-one  and  a  half  min- 
utes in  ruiming  ten  miles  and  eighteen  rods.  These 
were  the  achievements  of  pioneer  times. 

In  September  1861  the  telegraph  line  from  Denver 
to  Sacramento,  via  the  stage  route,  was  completed, 
this  being  the  first  wire  toward  the  east,  although 
the  Carson  and  Placerville  division,  built  by  F.  A. 
Bee,  had  been  in  use  since  1859.  It  was  necessary 
to  the  proper  protection  of  the  road,  as  well  as  a  con- 
venience to  the  public.  There  never  was  any  stage 
service  in  the  world  more  complete  than  that  between 
Placerville  and  Virginia  City.  A  sprinkled  road, 
over  which  dashed  six  fine,  sleek  horses,  before  an 
elegant  Concord  coach,  the  lines  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  driver,  whose  light  hat,  linen  duster,  and 
lemon-colored  gloves  betokened  a  good  salary  and  an 
exacting  company,  and  who  timed  his  grooms  and  his 
passengers  by  a  heavy  gold  chronometer  watch,  held 
carelessly,  if  conspicuously,  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
— ^these  were  some  of  its  conspicuous  features.  This 
service  continued  until  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  from  Sacramento. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1858,  the  Placerville  and  Hum- 
boldt Telegraph  company  erected  the  first  pole  on  the 
line  of  a  transcontinental  telegraph,  and  the  wire  was 
extended  to  Genoa  that  autumn,  to  Carson  City  in 
the  following  spring,  and  to  Virginia  City  in  1860. 
Congress  then  passed  an  act  directing  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  advertise  for  sealed  proposals  for 
the  construction  of  a  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to 
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San  Francisco,  to  be  completed  within  two  years  from 
July  31,  1860,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  government 
for  ten  years,  the  bids  not  to  exceed  $40,000  per  year. 
This  offer  caused  a  concert  of  action  between  the 
California  State  Telegraph  company  and  the  Overland 
Telegraph  company,  which  immediately  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000.  The  line  was  under 
the  general  superintendency  of  James  Gamble,  who 
completed  its  construction  from  Sacramento  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  it  connected  with  the  eastern  divi- 
sion, between  the  27th  of  May  and  22d  of  September, 
1861.  It  was  built  along  the  central  or  overland 
stage  route,  and  was  in  use  until  May  13,  1869,  when 
the  stage  route  was  abandoned,  and  the  railroad  be- 
gan to  carry  the  mail. 

In  June  1863  a  telegraph  line  was  completed  from 
San  Francisco  to  Aurora,  via  Genoa.     In  February 
1864  a  franchise  was  granted  to  John  B.  Watson  to 
construct  a  line  of  telegraph  from    Unionville  and 
Star  City  to  San  Francisco,  via  Austin,   Virginia, 
Gold  Hill,  and  Carson,  in  Nevada,  and  Nevada  City, 
Marysville,  and  Sacramento  in  California,  which  was 
constructed  and  put  in  operation  within  the  year.     A 
second  overland  telegraph  line  was  erected  in  1866 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  company  of  New  York, 
which  pushed  its  line  westward  nearly  to  Denver  the 
first  year,  and  from  the  western  end  to  Virginia  City 
in  the  same  time.     This  line  was  carried  from  Vir- 
ginia   to  Austin   along   the    former  overland  route. 
Telegraphic  rates  were  held  very  high   so  long  as 
there  w^as  but  one  line.     The  charge,  from  Aurora  to 
San  Francisco,  for  ten  words  was  $2.50,  and  to  the 
eastern  cities  as  high  as  $7.     To  encourage  competi- 
tion, the  Nevada  legislature  enacted  in  1866  that  any 
l^ersons  or  corporations  might  construct  and  maintain 
telegraph  lines  over  public  or  private  lands  when  they 
did  not  interfere  with  the  use  or  value  of  the  same.* 
"With  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad 

^Jftvada  Comp,  Law9,  ii,  310-12. 
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came  the  erection  of  the  Western  Union  transcon- 
tinental telegraph  line,  which  followed  the  railroad 
route. 

With  the  first  contract  to  carry  the  mail  over  the 
Sierra  in  wagons,  it  became  necessary  to  improve  the 
old  immigrant  road,  which,  in  1856,  was  done  by  par- 
tially rebuilding  it.  The  road  to  Salt  Lake  had  also 
to  be  furnished  with  bridges,  and  made  passable. 
Numerous  toll-roads  were  chartered.  John  Reese 
and  Israel  Mott  were  the  first  grantees  of  toll  privi- 
leges under  the  provisional  government.  The  first 
territorial  legislature  granted  six  franchises  for  toll- 
roads,  the  second  twenty-five,  and  the  third  twenty- 
nine.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  traveller 
could  not  proceed  far  in  any  direction  without  paying 
toll.  From  Grold  Hill  down  Gold  canon  to  Dayton, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  was  a  toll-road  in  1859, 
owned  by  H.  C.  Howard,  S.  D.  Bosworth,  and  G.  D. 
Roberts.  As  most  of  the  quartz  extracted  from  the 
Comstock  lode  passed  over  it  to  the  various  mills,  it 
was  a  paying  property,  and  cost  about  $20,000.* 

As  early  as  1860  an  application  was  made  for  a 
railroad  franchise  from  Carsi>n  City  to  Virginia  City, 
the  |>etitioner  being  Leonard  L.  Treadwell.  Several 
projects  were  before  the  first  legislature,  which  granted 
charters  to  four  companies,  namely,  the  Nevada  Rail- 
road company,  with  the  privilege  of  constructing  a 
road  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
territory,  to  Leland  Stanford,  Charles  Crocker,  Collis 
P.  Huntington,  Lucius  A.  Booth,  Mark  Hopkins, 
Theodore  D.  Judah,  James  Bailev,  and  Samuel  Silli- 
man;  the  Virginia  City  and  Washoe  company;  Vir- 
ginia, Carson,  and  Truckee  company;  and  the 
Esmeralda  and  Walker  River  company,  Henry  A. 
Cheever  and  associates  received  the  franchise  for  the 


'^  Another,  extending  from  Gold  iliU  h^  w&y  to  Canon,  waa  bmilt  at  a 
cost  of  $1*2,000  bv  Waters,  BUnche:.  and  Carson'in  1S61.  KtU^'M  Xev.  Dir., 

is:e.  174. 
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Virginia  and  Washoe  road ;  J.  H.  Todman,  R.  R. 
Moss,  C.  W.  Newman,  William  Arrington,  Hiram 
Bacon,  Joseph  Trench,  John  A.  Hobart,  Frank 
Drake,  William  Hayes,  William  Gregory,  J.  P. 
Foulks,  and  associates  the  grant  for  the  Virginia, 
Carson  and  Truckee  road ;  and  P.  6.  Vibbard,  John 
P.  Foulks,  and  John  Nye  the  grant  for  the  Esmer- 
alda and  Walker  River  road.  Only  the  first  of  these 
roads  was  built  under  these  legislative  grants.  Even 
at  that  early  period  the  people  protested  against  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

So  eager  were  men  for  cheap  and   rapid  transit  to 
and  from  the  Pacific  that  in  the  first  state  constitu- 
tion, which   was   rejected,  a  clause  was   introduced 
which  permitted  the  legislature  to  give  $3,000,000 
in   bonds  to  the  first  company  that   should   connect 
Nevada  with  navigable  waters.     Though  the  clause 
was    stricken    out,    the   first   state    legislature   took 
measures  to  ascertain  what  was  being  done  by  rail- 
road   companies,    and    whether   any   company   was 
actually   intending  to  construct  a  railroad  to  tide- 
water in  California.     The  Central  Pacific  had  at  this 
time  built  only  thirty  miles  on    its   selected    route, 
while    another   company,    the    San    Francisco   and 
Washoe  Railroad,  had  constructed  thirty-eight  miles 
from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  river 
to  Latrobe  in  California,  which  was  on  a  nearly  direct 
line  with  Carson  City.     It  was  therefore  resolved  by 
both  houses  that  congress  should  be  asked  to  enact  a 
law  giving  $10,000,000  in  United  States  bond8,at  dates 
of  thirty  years. or  less, to  the  corporation  which  should 
first  complete  a  railway  line,  in  good  running  order, 
from  navigable   water   on   the    Sacramento  river  to 
Carson  valley.     This  proposition  had  no  other  effect 
t^han  to  stimulate  the  company  in  possession  of  the 
congressional  subsidy  to  greater  effort.      Their  road 
^^^as  completed  to  and  beyond  the   Nevada  line   in 
^December  1867,  and  to  Reno  in  May  1868.     On  the 
aoth  of  May  1869,  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
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lines  were  united  by  driving  a  golden  spike,  with 
elaborate  ceremonials,  about  fifty  miles  west  of 
Ogden,  in  Utah. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  legislature  of 
Nevada,  which  of  all  the  states  and  territories 
received  perhaps  the  most  benefit  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad,  failed  to  appreciate  the  patriotic 
and  disinterested  motives  of  the  builders,  and  a  vio- 
lent opposition  early  appeared.  The  average  legisla- 
tive mind  is  unable  to  penetrate  far  beneath  the 
surface  of  things.  The  resources  of  the  directors,  no 
less  than  their  designs,  were  brought  in  question, 
and  a  leading  engineer  declared  before  the  Nevada 
legislature  that  it  could  not  be  completed  within 
twenty  years  though  its  promoters  had  at  their  com- 
mand all  the  gold  in  the  bank  of  England. 

In  a  letter  written  by  this  engineer  in  February 
1865,  in  answer  to  the  request  of  a  joint  committee 
on  railroads  of  the  Nevada  legislature,  he  says  :  "The 
celebrated  engineering  work  built  for  the  Austrian 
government — a  railway  crossing  the  Alps  from  Vienna 
to  Trieste — is  a  bagatelle  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
jected line  to  Dutch  Flat.  Comparing  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  Central  Pacific  with  the  actual  cost  of 
such  eastern  lines  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Boston  and  Worcester,  and  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  labor  and  materials,  and  for  the  greater 
physical  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  "  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction," he  writes,  "  that  the  Central  Pacific  will  cost 
$250,000  to  $300,000  per  mile  before  it  is  completed 
to  the  Truckee,  stocked  and  equipped  as  a  first-class 
railroad."  Now  while  a  few  miles  passing  through 
the  heart  of  the  Sierra  may  have  cost  perhaps  $300,- 
000  per  mile,  the  average  cost  to  that  point  was  less 
than  half  this  amount,  while  the  average  cost  of  the 
entire  road   was  little  more  than  $100,000  per  mile. 

Not  least  among  the  opposing  elements  was  the 
hostility  of  the  owners  of  toll-roads  and  sti^e  lines 
across  the  Sierra,  all  of  whom  were  arrayed  against 
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a  project  which  would  absorD  their  profits  on  the  rich 
traffic  of  the  Nevada  mines.  To  supply  them  vast 
quantities  of  provisions  and  machinery  were  for- 
warded from  San  Francisco  and  other  distributing 
centres.  In  1862  no  less  than  3,000  teams  were 
employed  on  the  wagon-road  across  the  mountains  in 
El  Dorado  county,  the  tolls  for  that  year  amounting 
to  $693,000.  Connected  with  it  was  a  railway,  by 
which  the  competition  of  the  Central  Pacific  must 
be  keenly  felt.  From  Sacramento  to  Virginia  City 
freight  in  the  same  year  was  $120  per  ton,  and  the 
total  freight  money  amounted  to  nearly  $5,000,000. 
Many  other  enterprises,  individual  as  well  as  cor^ 
porate,  were  also  threatened  by  the  transcontinental 
Jine,  on  which  all  of  them  joined  in  making  war,  with 
a  persistency  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

When  the  Central  Pacific  was  at  length  completed 

and  in  running  order,  it  was  complained  by  the  people 

of  Nevada  that  while  the  tariffs  were  low  enough  to 

discourage   former  methods  of  transportation,  they 

'were  still  so  high  as  to  prohibit  a   free  use  of  the 

road,  and  that  discrimination  was  also  exercised  to 

the  disadvantage  of  her  business  community.     Thus 

the  company  charged  more  for  a  carload  of  goods 

forwarded  from  New  York  to  eastern   Nevada  than 

for  carrying  them  six  hundred  miles  farther  to  San 

Francisco.     In  answer  to  this  the  railroad  company 

claimed  that  the  line  with  its  equipments  and  lana- 

grants  was  the  property  of  the  stockholders,  and  not 

of  the  state  or  nation  ;  that  it  belonged  to  them  as 

fully  and  completely  as  if  it  had  been  built  entirely 

at  their  own  expense.     The  subsidies  were  granted 

on  condition  that  they  should    build   a  road  to  be 

owned  by  themselves.     They  were  granted  at  a  time 

when  the  railroad  was  a  national   necessity,  and  one 

that  could   not  be   supplied   without   offering    such 

inducements  as  would   secure  the   services  of  able 

and  responsible  men.    It  is  from  this  standpoint  they 

claimed  that  the  charges  of  discrimniation  and   of 
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what  might  seem  to  be  excessive  rates  of  fare 
and  freight  should  be  considered.  The  railroad  man, 
they  said,  Uke  the  merchant,  is  compelled  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  business  to  discriminate  between 
his  several  classes  of  customers.  Just  as  the  mer- 
chant demands  less  for  his  wares  when  sold  by  the 
ton  than  by  the  pound,  demands  more  when  he 
knows  that  he  alone  can  supply  the  article  required, 
so  does  the  railroad  man  charge  a  lower  freight  for 
large  than  for  small  quantities,  and  less  for  points 
where  there  is  competition-as  by  steamer  and  saUing 
vessel — than  for  those  where  none  exists.  For  one 
carload  of  goods  shipped  from  New  York  to  the 
towns  of  eastern  Nevada  probably  a  hundred  are 
forwarded  to  San  Francisco,  and  no  one  will  dispute 
that  goods  can  be  conveyed  at  cheaper  rates  in  large 
quantities  than  in  small,  and  handled  more  readily  at 
terminal  points  than  at  intermediate  stations. 

Then  as  to  local  traffic  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  portion  of  the  line  which  crosses  the  Sierra 
was  by  far  the  most  expensive  section  to  construct, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  expensive  to  operate  of  any 
in  the  United  States.  Between  Sacramento  and 
Rocklin,  where  the  grades  are  moderate,  forty-five 
loaded  freight  cars  can  be  drawn  by  a  single  engine, 
while  from  Rocklin  to  Truckee,  a  distance  of  ninety- 
seven  miles,  only  nine  can  be  hauled  by  the  most 
powerful  locomotive.*  If  we  take  into  consideration 
also  the  extra  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  heavy 
grades  and  curves,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  on  this  division  is  probably 
seven  or  eight  times  as  much  as  for  the  same  distance 
on  level  ground. 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  franchises 
granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Vir- 
ginia City  to  the  Truckee  river  failed  of  their  purpose. 

'From  Rocklin  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  the  rise  is  6,768  feet,  and  the 
work  to  be  overcome  equal  to  420  miles  of  a  level  road-bed. 
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^et  it  was  of  Vital  importance  to  connect  the  towns 
^n  the  Comstock  lode  and  Carson  and  Washoe  valleys 
with  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  At  length  a  com- 
pany was  formed  which  would  build  the  road  as 
desired,  provided  the  counties  of  Washoe  and  Ormsby 
would  take  $200,000  worth  of  stock  each.  At  the 
head  of  this  scheme  was  William  Sharon,  and  between 
him  and  Thomas  Sunderland,  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  counties  in  question^  an  agreement  to  this 
effect  was  made,  which,  however,  was  not  carried  out. 
The  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad  company  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  March  5,  1868,  the  survey 
was  completed  with  estimate  of  costs,  and  in  Decem- 
ber it  was  announced  that  Sharon  would  build  the 
road  from  Virginia  to  Carson  if  the  people  of  Ormsby 
county  would  donate  $200,000  and  the  people  of 
Storey  county  $300,000.  As  an  inducement  to  make 
this  present  to  the  company,  it  was  shown  that  the 
property  of  a  single  county,  Ormsby,  would  be  bene- 
fited $1,000,000.  The  people  caught  at  the  gilded 
fly,  and  asked  the  legislature  to  permit  them  to  give 
their  bonds  for  the  amount,  with  interest  at  seven  per 
cent,  permission  being  granted  at  the  following  ses- 
sion. With  this  Sharon  constructed  a  portion  of  the 
road,  and  by  mortgaging  the  whole  raised  money  to 
complete  it.' 

The  cost  of  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad  for 
the  first  twenty-one  miles  to  Carson  was  set  down  at 
$83,333  per  mile ;  but  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  to 
Reno,  and  equipment,  was  more  fairly  stated  after- 
wards at  $52,107  per  mile.  In  1880  the  company  in 
its  report  to  the  state  made  its  cost  per  mile,  to  Reno, 
52  20-100  miles,  $93,027.  It  had  received  m  gifts 
from  Ormsby  and  Storey  counties  and  the  Comstock 
mining  companies  $887,383.53,  equal  to  $17,065  per 
mile.  Instead  of  increasing  the  taxable  property  of 
the  county  of  Ormsby  $1,000,000,  the  property  of  the 

^Xev,  Ltxm,  1869,  43»  49;  Car9(m  Appeal,  Sept.  25,  1873;    WrujhCB  Big 
Bonanza,  228. 
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company  in  that  county  was  given  to  the  assessor  at 
$130,350.  In  order  to  induce  the  people  to  give 
their  bond  for  $200,000  the  company  had  promised  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  taxed  on  $40,000  per  mile. 
So  far  from  growing  any  richer  through  the  posses- 
sion of  a  railroad,  which  was  making  $12,000  a  day, 
the  total  tax  paid  to  the  county  by  the  company  in 
twelve  years  was  very  little  more  than  the  interest 
the  county  had  to  pay  to  the  company  on  its  bonds 
presented  to  the  company.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  struggle  of  Storey  county  with  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  railroad,  or  in  other  words  the  bank  of  Cali- 
fornia. That  Nevada  assessors,  sheriffs,  legislators, 
and  shareholders  have  assisted  these  railroads  to 
oppress  the  commonwealth  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
example  to  other  railroad  corporations,  which  are  in 
a  manner  compelled  by  the  larger  companies  to  adopt 
similar  tactics,  has  been  and  is  extremely  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  state,  by  defeating  the  true 
purpose  of  railroads,  which  is  cheap  as  well  as  rapid 
transportation. 

The  Nevada  Central,  narrow  gauge,  railroad  was 
projected  in  1874  by  M.  J.  Farrell  of  Austin,  and 
after  five  years  of  unceasing  effort  was  completed  in 
1880.  The  surveying  engineer  was  Lyman  Bridges 
of  Chicago ;  president,  W.  S.  Gage  of  Sa  i  Francisco  ; 
vice-president,  R.  L.  S.  Hall  of  New  \  ork ;  treas- 
urer, A.  A.  Curtis  of  Austin  ;  secretary,  J.  D.  Ne^us 
of  Battle  Mountain  ;  directors,  D.  B.  Hateh  of  New 
York,  James   H.  Ledlie  of  Utica,  M.  J.  Farrell,  M. 

E.  Angel,  and  A.  Nichols;  assistant  superintendent, 

F.  W.  Dunn.  Governor  Bradley  vetoed  the  franchise 
bill  in  1875  on  account  of  a  subsidy  from  Lander 
county  of  $200,000  granted  by  the  legislature,  but 
the  bill  was  passed  over  the  veto.® 

The  road  extended  from  Battle  Mountain  south 
along  Reese  river  to  Ledlie,  two  miles  from  Austin. 

Wer.  Jour»  Seru,  1876,  app.  no.  I,  18-20;  Id,  Jour,,  16,  121. 
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^Trom  Ledlie  to  Austin  and  the  Manhattan  company's 
^snines,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  was  another  narrow 
-gauge,  owned  by  the  Austin  City  company.  Another 
branch  was  the  Battle  mountain,  called  the  Battle 
mountain  and  Lewis  railroad,  running  from  Galena 
through  Lewis  and  Bullion  to  Quartz  mountain,  a 
distance  of  eleven  miles.* 

The  Eureka  and  Palisade,  narrow  gauge,  company 
was  organized  in  November  1873  to  construct  ninety 
miles  of  road  between  tliese  two  places.  The  incor- 
porators were  Erastus  Woodruff,  William  H.  Ennor, 
Monroe  Salisbury,  John  T.  Gilmer,  C.  H.  Hempstead, 
and  J.  R.  Withington.  In  1874  the  franchise  passed 
to  a  company  of  Californians,  who  also  purchased  the 
Eureka  and  Ruby  Hill  railroad,  five  miles  long,  simi- 
lar to  the  Austin  City  road,  and  operated  both  with 
profit. 

The  Pioche  and  Bullionville  narrow  gauge,  was  in- 
corporated in  February  1872.  It  was  twenty-one 
miles  long,  and  completed  in  1873,  its  use  being  to 
transport  the  ores  of  that  region  to  the  mills  at  Bui 
lionvUle.  When  the  mines  were  exhausted  it  was  no 
longer  operated.  Another  short  road  was  eight  and 
three-fourths  miles,  constructed  to  carry  lumber  and 
cord  wood  from  Glen  brook  on  Lake  Tahoe  to  the 
eastern  summit  of  the  Sierra,  whence  it  was  conveyed 
in  a  flume  to  Carson  City.  It  was  built  by  H.  M, 
Yerrington  and  D.  L.  Bliss.  There  are  points  on  it 
remarkable  for  scenic  effect. 

The  Carson  and  Colorado  narrow  gauge  railroad 
was  incorporated  in  May  1880,  to  run  from  Mound 

*  Farrell,  the  projector  of  the  road,  was  a  native  of  Mount  Hope,  MorriB 
oa,  N.  J.,  bom  March  29,  1832,  of  Irish  parentage.  Ho  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  May  1853,  going  to  the  mines  in  Nevada  cc,  Cal.  In  1863,  after  a 
varied  experience,  he  went  to  Reese  river,  Nev.,  locating  himself  at  Austin, 
in  Lander  co.  He  was  at  one  time  part  owner  in  the  Eureka  Consolidated 
and  Richmond  mines,  but  sold  out  before  they  were  developed.  In  1867  he 
became  secretary  to  the  Manhattan  Mining  co.,  and  in  1872  was  elected 
elerk  of  Lander  co.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1878  and  reelected 
in  1880.  In  all  relations  to  society  he  was  a  public  spirited  and  high 
minded  citizen.     His  wife  was  Miss  L.  C.  Peterson  of  Austin. 
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house,  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  raibroad,  along 
the  Carson  river,  through  Mason  valley,  to  Walker 
river  and  lake ;  thence  through  the  mineral  region  of 
Esmeralda  county,  the  borax  and  salt  fields  of  Rhodes 
Marsh,  to  Belleville  and  Candalaria;  and  thence 
over  the  White  mountains  into  Owens  river- valley, 
in  Colorada,  to  the  sink  of  Owens  river,  and  event- 
ually to  the  Colorado  river/* 

The  Nevada  and  Oregon  Narrow  Gauge  company 
was  organized  in  June  1880,  to  construct  a  road  from 
Aurora,  via  Bodie,  north  to  Carson  City,  and  Reno ; 
thence  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  Madeline  plains,  Pit 
river,  and  Goose  lake ;  and  thence  to  the  Oregon  Une, 
whence  it  was  expected  it  would  proceed  to  the 
Columbia  river.  The  directors  were  A.  J.  Hatch, 
George  L.  Woods,  James  McMechan,  C.  A.  Bragg, 
John  Sunderland,  R.  L.  Fulton,  and  C.  P.  Soule. 
Hatch  was  president.  Woods  vice-president,  Sunder- 
land treasurer,  T.  S.  CoflSn  secretary,  H,  G.  Mc- 
Clellan  chief  engineer  of  construction,  and  Thomas 
Moore  of  New  Jersey  contractor.  Ground  was  broken 
at  Reno  in  December,  but  owing  to  mismanagement, 
no  material  progress  was  made,  and  in  April  1881  the 
franchise  was  transferred  to  a  New  York  company. 
Besides  the  railroads  actually  completed  and  in  prog- 
ress there  were  several  incorporated  companies  mak- 
ing surveys  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  per- 
haps no  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  resources 
of  Nevada  than  this  investment  of  capital  in  railroads 
where  the  population  is  still  much  below  100,000. 

Transportation  by  water  is  impracticable  in  Nevada, 
except  upon  the  lakes  of  the  western  portion,  where 
small    steamers  may    be   employed  with  some  little 

^Surveyor-OeneroTa  Bept,  1884,  27-8;  Camialaria  Trwi  FUture^  Sept.  25, 
1880;  Reno  State  Jour.,  May  6,  1880;  Carmn  Times,  June  7,  1880;  Siher  City 
Ttmes,  Aug.  28,  1880;  Sutro  Imlepeivient,  Sept  13,  1880;  Ewrtka  Leadtr,  Oct. 
13,  and  Dec.  29,  1880;  WhiUf  Pint  Neiw,  Jan.  21,  1881;  Esmeralda  Herald, 
May  28,  1881;  Tuscarora  Times  Review  March  7,  1881;  Beno  OazeUe,  April  4, 
1883. 
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benefit  to  commerce.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
navigate  the  Colorado,  which  bounds  the  state  on  the 
south-east,  but  without  much  success.  The  rivers  of 
Nevada  are  useful  for  irrigation,  and  future  genera- 
tions may  possibly  see  their  powers  utilized  in  manu- 
factured, and  other  branches  of  industry. 

In  January  and  April  1879  the  California  fish  com- 
mission placed  500,000  young  trout  and  75,000  young 
salmon  in  the  Truckee  river,  which  is  partly  in  that 
state,  and  in  May  1880  several  thousand  more  trout. 
In  March  100,000  white  fish  was  placed  by  the  same 
commission  in  Lake  Tahoe,  and  the  waters  of  Washoe 
lake,  Humboldt  river,  Walker  river,  Eureka  pond, 
Reese  river,  and  other  waters  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  stocked  with  catfish  and  salmon.  In  1880,  70,- 
000  pounds  of  trout  were  taken  from  Lake  Tahoe  in 
October.  This  result  was  encouraging.  Further 
experiments  followed  in  1881,  and  in  1882  a  hatchery 
for  eastern  brook-trout  was  established,  with  fish- 
spawn  from  Maine  and  Vermont.  These  were  planted 
in  presumably  the  best  locations,  and  with  flattering 
results.  In  1881  Truckee  trout  were  shipped  to  New 
York.  The  following  year  salmon  weighing  seven 
pounds  were  caught  in  the  Truckee,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  trout  taken  in  Lake  Tahoe  weighed  thirty  pounds. 
Considerable  shipments  of  trout  were  made  from  this 
lake,  and  canneries  were  established  at  Wadsworth, 
thus  opening  a  new  source  of  revenue  as  well  as  food 
sui>ply. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  mountains  rich  in 
metals,  and  the  plains  abounding  in  those  minerals 
which  have  been  deposited  in  water — salt,  soda,  sul- 
phur, soap,  mica,  arsenic,  and  manganese. 

Coal  was  found  as  early  as  1860  in  Carson  vallev, 
and  has  since  been  proved  to  exist  in  different  locali- 
ties, along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  on 
the  route  of  the  Nevada  and  Oregon  railroad,  near 
Tuscarora  and  Argenta  in  Elko  county,  and  in  El 

H18T.  Net.   16 
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Dorado  canon.  Immense  tracts  of  peat,  one  bed  cov- 
ering 15,000  acres,  extend  along  the  Humboldt  river, 
valuable  for  fuel,  particularly  in  a  country  destitute  of 
timber  like  this  valley. 

Of  the  ores  of  metals  used  in  manufactures,  Nevada 
furnishes  many.  Iron,  although  known  to  exist  on 
the  Carson  river  as  early  as  1862,  on  Reese  river  in 
1865,  and  in  the  Pea  vine  district  of  Nye  county  in 
1865,  has  been  neglected.  Copper,  discovered  first  in 
Carson  valley  in  1856,  and  quarried  in  specimen  blocks 
a  few  years  later,  was  little  heeded  by  mining  men 
until  recently.  Copper  ore  is  found  on  Walker  river, 
in  Elko  county,  and  near  Soda  springs  in  Esmeralda 
county.  The  copper  mines  of  Elko  county  were  the 
first  to  be  developed.  Lead  production  has  increased 
so  rapidly  in  a  few  years  as  to  place  Eureka  at  the 
head  of  the  lead  producing  districts  of  the  United 
States.  Cinnabar  was  discovered  in  Washoe  and 
Nye  counties  in  1876.  It  is  found  in  a  crystalized 
state  and  also  in  amorphous  masses.  Nickel  mines 
exist  in  Humboldt  county,  the  discovery  being  made 
in  1882,  and  immediately  worked.  Ten  car-loads  of 
the  ore  were  shipped  within  a  month  after  it  was 
found.  Tin  ore  has  been  known  to  exist  in  Nevada 
since  1863,  but  it  has  never  been  worked  or  its  value 
determined.  Antimony  was  discovered  as  early  as 
1876,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mined  until 
1882,  when  there  was  a  shipment  of  the  ore  from 
Elko  county.  Bismuth  is  another  metallic  product 
of  which  at  present  not  much  is  known. 

Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  richness  of 
mineral  productions,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  few- 
specimens  of  precious  stones  have  been  found  in 
Nevada,  and  those  of  an  inferior  quality.  A  ruby 
from  the  Comstock  lode  weighing  one  carat,  after 
cutting,  was  discovered  in  1882,  and  occasionally, 
opals  and  turquoise  have  been  found,  of  little  value 
Of  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  the  most 
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mmportant  part  of  the  mineralogy  of  Nevada,  I  shall 
jspeak  in  giving  the  productions  of  counties." 

Nevada  is  a  better  agricultural  country  than  at  first 
glance  one  might  expect  to  find.     Time  was  when  the 

'^  On  the  subject  of  resources  and  physical  features  the  authorities  are  more 
snmeroos  than  for  most  new  political  divisions,  because  it  has  been  directly  in 
'ihe  line  of  travel  during  the  whole  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast 
l>y  Americans.     Of  these  Li^tU  Georye  M.  Wheeler's  U.  8.  Survey  Rtnorty  1877, 
upon  the  geology,  geography,  and  mineralogy  of  the  country,  must  be  consid- 
ered of  the  highest  value,  as  well  as  upon  other  branches  of  natural  science. 
Wheeler's  first  expedition  in  Nevada  was  in  1871,  and  besan  in  the  extreme 
■oathem  part  of  the  state,  with  headquarters  at  Camp  Independence.     He 
was  assisted  by  Lieutenants  R.  L.  Hoxie  and  William  L.  Marshall  in  1873. 
The  last  publiaheii  report,  in  1878,  embraced  the  botany  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona.     The  reports  of  the  Oeological  Expla- 
ratiom  qf  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  Clarence  Kins  director,  begun  in  1867.  bearing 
particnlarly  upon  the  subject  of  mining  and  minerals,  their  distribution  and 
relative  situation,  and  especially  the  features  of  the  Comstock  lode,  are  also 
of  great  importance  in  tormius  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Nevada. 
George  F.  Becker,  geologist  in  charge,  devotes  an  entire  volume  to  the  Com- 
stock; and  James  D.  Hague,  another  geologist  and  mineralogist,  in  a  large 
volume  called  Mining  Indwdry^  considers  all  the  mining  districts  of  the  state 
in  a  minute  and  careful  manner.     The  Mines  and  Mining  Interetsts   qf  the 
Uittied  States,  by  William  Ralston  Balch,  1882,  is  a  com[)ilation  of  articles 
npon  this  subject,  and  contains  a  vast  amoimt  of  information  in  its  1,200 
pages  of  quarto  size,  in  which  Nevada  comes  in  for  its  shares.     L  Simonin, 
the  French  author  of  La  Vie  Souterraine,  1867,  contrives  to  give  some  hints  of 
what  may  be  found  in  Nevada,  albeit,  it  is  nothing  of  more  importance  than 
that  the  natives  do  not  work  in  the  mines.     The  Great  West,  by  £.  V.  Hay- 
den,  formerly  U.  S.  geologist,  discusses  climate,  health,  husbandry,   educa- 
tion,  the  Indian  question,  the  Chinese  question,  and  the  land  laws,  besides 
giring  descriptions  of  the  scenery,    seography,  and  geolosy  of  the  intramon- 
tane  states  and  territories,  of  which  Nevada  comes  in  for  its  share.     The 
West;  Census  of  18&),  by  Robert  P.  Porter,  whose  specialty  in  the  labor  of 
taking  ihe  census  was  upon  the  wealth,  debt,  taxation,  and  railroads,  assisted 
by  Henry  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  10th  census,  and  William  P.  Jones,  is 
4  reliable  authority  upon  tne  material  development  of  Nevada.     TJie  Unde- 
tdoped  WeH,  by  J.  H.  Beadle,  is  a  work  of  little  value;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of   Where  to  Emigrate  and  Why,  by  Frederick  B.  Goddard.     Greater 
BrOaim,  1869,  by  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  an  Englishman,  follows  the 
stereotyped  rule  of  flnglish  travellers,  and  instead  of  giving  discriminative 
observations  upon  real  things,  occupies  all  his  space,  22  pages  of  Nevada, 
with  abenrd  and  exaggerated  pictures  of  American  life.     The  only  touch  of 
J^ality  in  it  is  a  description  of  Nevada  staging,  which  is  a  fair  account  of  pio- 
neer t^yel.     A  better  book,  because  containms  more  matter  of  a  useful  na- 
ture,  is   that  of  another  Englishman,  Richard  F.  Burton,   The  City  qf  the 
SintUm^  meaning  Salt  Lake.     Burton,  however,  was  travelling  to  acquire  in- 
f  onnatioii,  and.  having  acquired  it,  imparted  such  as  he  had  gained  in  a  style 
lionest  if  not  altcM^ther  correct.     He  passed  through  Nevada  in  I860,  and 
^▼ea  a  general  description.     lAfe  on  the  Plains  and  Among  the  Diggings,  by 
A.  Delano,  1861,  devotee  abont  50  paf^  to  the  incidents  of  immigrant  travel 
'^liroogh  Nevada  in  1849.    The  book  is  a  history  of  a  journey  overland,  with 
Yiardahips  and  sufferings,  familiar  to  thousands  before  this  book  was  writ- 
An  axatrsion  to  Cali/orma,   over    the    Prairie,  Rocky    Mountains  and 
Sierra  Nevada,  vith  a  Stroll  through  the  Diggiwin  and  Ranches  of  TluU 
f,  it  the  long  title  of  a  2-volume  book,  by  William  Kelly  of  England, 
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whole  expanse  of  plain  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  was  represented  to  be  a  desert ;  yet 
out  of  that  desert  how  many  states  and  territories 
have  been  carved  whose  wealth  and  importance  are 
now  understood.  Eastern  Oregon  and  Nevada  have 
been  considered  little  better  than  deserts,  although  it 
was  known  that  the  Indians  pastured  large  herds 
upon  their  nutritious  grasses.  Wherever  the  pas- 
turage is  rich  the  soil  may  be  converted  to  the  growth 
of  cereals,  and  often  only  water  is  required  to  make 
the  driest  and  most  barren-lookinor  sections  fruitftd 
fields.  The  overtopphig  influence  of  the  mining 
interest  has  kept  back  the  agricultural/' 

and  aniHciently  describes  the  work  withont  saying  more.  H4nj>a  Ce»> 
tml  Route  to  the.  Paf\/ic  from  the  Valieif  of  the  Afisftisssippi  to  Cal{fornvi:  JcutT' 
nal  of  the  Expedition  of  E,  F.  Beale^  Superintendent  of  Indian  A  fain*  m 
Odij'omiay  ami  Gmn  Harris  lieapt  from  MiMOuri  to  Cal^'ornia,  in  185S, 
The  route  called  central  in  this  work  is  by  the  old  trail  from  Wewtport  to 
near  Bent's  fort;  thence  to  the  Huerfano  river,  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  moun- 
tains, and  through  them  to  Fort  Massachusetts,  on  Utah  creek,  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Leaving  Fort  Massachusetts,  the  route  lay  up  the  San  Luis  valley  to 
the  Saguache  valley,  through  the  Cochetopa  pass  in  the  Saguache  n.cnn- 
tains,  and  down  the  River  Uncomphagre  to  the  Grand  river  fork  of  the  Col- 
orado in  Utah;  thence  across  the  Bunkard  river  and  the  Green  river  foi^ 
of  the  Colorado,  through  the  Mormon  settlements  near  Little  Salt  Lake  and 
the  Vegas  do  Santa  Clara;  thence  along  the  old  Spanish  trail  from  Abiquill 
across  the  desert  to  the  Mohave  river,  into  the  Tulare  through  AValker  pan 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Except  that  the  route  was  an  unusual  one,  and  the 
Pah  Utes  were  ft)und  to  be  the  worst  horse  thieves  on  the  continent,  there  ii 
nothing  worthy  of  note  in  the  book.  CaUfomia  and  its  Conditions  (C'alifor- 
nien  und  Seine  Verlialtnisse),  by  A.  F.  Oswald,  is  a  hand  book  containing  a 
sketch  of  the  history,  geography,  statistics,  climate,  soils,  commerce,  laws, 
modes,  and  routes  of  travel,  etc.,  with  a  map  of  the  United  States,  1S49. 
The  references  to  Nevada  are  of  the  bri*^fe8t.  Appkton^s  Hand  Book  rf 
Travel,  1861,  makes  a  brief  notice  of  Utah  territory,  without  mentioning 
the  separation  of  the  territory  of  Nevada  from  Utah.  The  traveller  could 
not  have  gained  much  information  from  Applcton.  The  Overland  GMe,  by 
Hosea  B.  Horn,  1852,  is  a  mere  road  book  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Sacramento, 
and  as  such  must  have  been  of  much  use  to  immigrants,  as  it  gave  all  the 
river  crossings,  camping  places,  etc.,  with  tlie  distances  l»etween.  Tliereare 
some  striking  inaccuracies  in  the  distances,  however,  on  the  western  end  of 
the  route.  Albert  G.  Bracket,  in  the  Western  Monifdy,  a  mafi^azine,  Chicago, 
April,  lSr>9,  has  an  article  on  Nevada  ami  the  Silver  Mines,  which  contains  a 
very  particular  description  of  the  western  portion  of  the  state,  and  remarka 
upon  the  then  new  district  of  \Vhite  Pine,  made  from  personal  observation. 
There  might  l)e  mentioned  also  Remy  and  Brtnchley,  i.  168,  ii.  382-49; 
Cram's  Trrp  Mem.,  in  U.  S.  H.  Doc.,  114,  1859;  Rossi's  Sottvhnrs  Vay.  m 
Oretjon,  258-60;  Mayer  s  Mexico;  Aztec,  Span.,  and  Rep.,  ii.  374-5;  Kneeian^9 
Wonders  of  Ynsemite,  23:  HalTs  Guide  to  the  Great  West,  65-60;  and  Victor  • 
Maniftsl  Dcatiny  in  the  Went,  in  Overland  Maffozine,  Aug.  1869. 

^^'In  1860  Nevada  had  less  than  100  small  farms;  in  1870  there  were  orer 
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The  first  observed  earthquake  since  settlement  was 
in  1857.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1868,  there  were  four 
shocks  at  Carson  between  nine  and  *ten  o'clock  at 
night.  They  were  distinctly  felt  in  the  mines,  but 
did  no  damage,  though  they  displaced  bricks  at  the 
top  of  the  court-house.  On  the  night  of  December 
26,  1869,  a  series  of  severe  shocks  were  experienced, 
commencing  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  con- 
tinuing at  intervals  through  that  night  and  the  next 
day.     Some  buildings  were   injured,  and  at  Steam- 

1,000,  and  in  1879  nearly  1,500,  ransing  from  10  acres  to  1.000  or  more. 
Th^t  there  are  farms  in  the  state  equabl  to  the  best  anywhere  is  sufficient 
ev-iiience  of  what  may  yet  be.  In  Netxvia  Bioffrapky,  MS.,  4,  by  William 
M^.  Cradlebau^h,  brother  of  Judge  Cradlebaugh  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  who 
came  to  CaL  m  1852,  and  to  Nevada  in  1859,  is  mention  of  his  farm  of 
between  400  and  500  acres  in  Carson  yalley.  This  MS.  is  devoted  in  great 
^rt  to  the  history  of  early  times  and  Judse  Cradlebaugh  s  contest  with  the 
^<>rinon  authorities  in  relation  to  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre.  In 
y^^tnia  JiiUeeUany,  MS.,  containing  several  contributions  upon  the  physical 
fe"^tiirei  of  the  country,  B.  H.  Reymers  of  Hanover,  Germany,  who  came 
to  Xevada  in  1870,  speakins  of  farming,  says  that  he  gets  4  tons  of  alfalfa 
to  the  acre  in  two  crops,  45  uushels  of  wheat,  30  to  40  bushels  of  barley,  and 
f^Laes  some  blue  joint  Rrass,  2  tons  to  the  acre,  all  in  Mason  valley.  Accord- 
"^  to  this  author  the  finest  draught  horses  in  the  state  are  raised  in  Lyon 
couoty,  which  will  yet  lie  famed  tor  its  production  of  English  Coach,  Clyde, 
^>^<i  Morgan  stock.  Richard  Kinnan  and  T.  B.  Rickey  of  Antelope  valley 
^^▼e  aa  fine  farm  and  stock  raising  property  as  can  be  found  in  the  world. 
^*  B.  Smith  of  Smith  valley  in  Lyon  coimty.  bom  in  Mass  in  1834,  came  to 
^L  in  1853,  and  to  Nevada  in  1859.  He  first  settled  the  valley  in  company 
^th  H.  B.  Smith  and  C.  Smith,  whence  the  name.  According  to  his  state- 
'''^^o.t  wheat  yields  in  Smith  valley  30  to  60  bushels;  barley  25  to  40  bushels; 
^^a  about  the  same.  Apples,  prunes,  pears,  currants,  etc.,  do  well.  T. 
^Uiters  of  Reese  river  in  1864  had  110  acres  in  barley,  75  in  oats,  30  in 
Potatoes,  20  in  Hungarian  grass,  350  in  native  grasses,  and  10  in  vegetables. 
***«  yield  is  not  given.  Awitin  Reese  River  ReveiTief  June  21,  18C4.  Within  a 
!^^iiu  of  100  miles  of  Pioche,  excluding  the  Mormon  settlement  of  St 
^»oive,  are  150  farms.  Pioche  Record,  Feb.  13,  1873.  Judge  Perley  of  Pioche 
P^^coaaed  640  acres  in  Steptoe  valley  for  the  purpose  of  raising  fruit,  grain, 
^^d.  blooded  stock.  John  Guthrie  in  Humboldt  county,  brought  his  farm  of 
®  *^  acres  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  on  the  coa'st.  Winnemwtca  Siiver 
^*^*tf.  May  25,  1882.     This  data  was  gathered  for  me  by  Geo.  H.  Morrison. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  healthful.     Cloud  bursts  are  occasional.     There 

^«re  three  in  1872.  Overland  Monthly,  1873,  464-6.     The  most  remarkable 

^<fce  occurred  in  1874,  on  the   18th  of  August.     A  mass  of  water  8  feet  in 

^^ightcame  roUinjzdown  the  cafion  where  Austin  was  located,  sweeping 

^^^fottgh  the  town  uke  an  avalanche,  and  carrying  8100,000  worth  of  prop- 

f^^y  before  it.     The  people  being  warned  by  a  swift  rider,   escaped  to  the 

^^*ii.  Sfurantento  Bee,  Aug.   19,  1874.     On  the  24th  of  July  a  simUar  flood 

*j2l*rtook  Eureka  ¥nthout  warning.     Many  lives  were  lost  in  this  cloud  burst. 

y^rymfUle  Appeal,  Aug.  1,  1874;  Rem  Stale  Journal,   Aug.  1,   1874;  Amador 

^^^'^V^h,  Aug.   1874.     A  flood  resulting  from  a  violent   rainstorm,  which 

P^o&bly  followed  a  cloud  burst  in  the  mountains,  destroyed  $100,000  worth 

^  property  at  Austin  in  August  1868. 
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boat  springs  the  geysers  were  unusually  active.  The 
mines  were  not  at  all  affected  by  the  shocks,  although 
the  boilers  of  the  steam  hoistincr-works  blew  off  steam 
at  each  vibration,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
engineers,  who  could  not  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
At  the  Savage  mine  the  engineer  stopped  the  large 
pumping  engine,  and  alarmed  the  miners  underground 
by  tliis  action  more  than  the  earthquake  had  done. 
In  March  1872  there  were  two  heavy  shocks  in  White 
Pine  county.  This  was  probably  what  is  known  as 
the  Inyo  earthquake,  which  was  felt  at  the  coast. 
On  November  5,  1873,  a  heavy  shock  was  felt  at 
Unionville  and  four  at  Virginia  City  between  9  a.  m. 
and  7  p.  m.  The  disturbance  continued  two  days, 
during  which  time  there  were  eight  distinct  shocks 
about  the  sink  of  the  Carson,  the  waters  of  which 
were  much  agitated.  In  August  1868  Mount  Butler, 
near  Virginia  City,  was  observed  to  be  given  signs  of 
volcanic  disturbance,  flames  breaking  out  in  a  cave, 
but  probably  from  the  ignition  of  gases. 

Of  the  indigenous  productions  of  the  soil  in 
Nevada,  the  timber  is  first  in  importance,  and  is 
found  in  the  mountains  exclusively.  First  on  the 
ranges  comes  a  belt  of  the  juniper  and  nut-pine ; 
next  above,  the  white  pine  and  balsam  fir ;  then  the 
Douglas  spruce,  and  on  Wheeler  peak  and  elsewhere 
the  Kocky  mountain  spruce.  Groves  of  aspen  occur 
at  a  height  of  9,500  feet  in  the  Troy  range,  the  height 
of  the  timber  belt  being  nearly  11,000  feet  in  central 
Nevada.  Occasional  cedars  and  cottonwoods,  with 
willows,  and  mountain  mahogany,  complete  the  list  of 
trees.  Their  size  relatively  to  those  of  the  same 
species  in  California  and  Oregon  is  inferior.  Trees 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter  are  of  the  average  size  cut  for  milling. 
The  number  of  acres  of  timber,  including  woodland, 
was  reported  in  1879  at  1,426,410,  with  somecounties 
to  hear  from.  Congressionaliaiid  state  legislation  has 
endeavored  to  protect  the  forestry,  which  with  judicious 
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maragement  may  be  largely  preserved.  The  flora  of 
Nevada  is  much  more  extensive  than  at  first  sight 
might  be  supposed,  there  being  over  1,200  plants  cata- 
logued without  completing  tlie  list.  The  obtrusive- 
ness  of  the  artemesia,  or  sage-brush,  obscures  every- 
thing more  modest. 

Wild  game  is  more  plentiful  now  than  thirty  years 
years  ago,  being  protected  by  game  laws,  and  not 
so  much  needed  by  the  Indians  for  food  as  formerly. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  because  few 
animals  have  chosen  Nevada  for  their  home  that  there 
was  not  support  for  animal  life ;  for  next  in  import- 
ance to  its  mines  at  present  is  the  trade  in  cattle,  and 
»tock  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  the  native  grasses. 
"Xheir  low  hills  and  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  moim- 
-tiains    furnish  bunch-grass,   of  which  there  are  two 
^varieties,  that  growing  on  the  lower  hills  being  coarser 
nd   more  thinly  set  than  that  which  grows  further 
p,   and    which   bears   an    oat-shaped  seed.     Native 
clover,  blue-joint,  red-top,  and  one  kind  of   bunch- 
^rass  are  found  in  the  valleys.     On  all  the  creeks  of 
t;he  northern  part  of  the  state  are  extensive  patches 
of  rye-grass,  which  grows  often  six  feet  high,  and 
makes  excellent  hay.     The  number  of  acres  classified 
as  grazing   land   in    1878,  some   comities   not  being 
heard  from,  was  7,508,060." 

^  The  cattlo  herded  upon  these  natural  pastures  make  the  l^est  of  beef, 
or  which  at  least  cannot  be  equalled  except  u^ion  similar  rauffes  in  the 
bunch  grass  regions  of  eastern  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  and  superior 
to  that  produced  with  careful  farnung  in  the  eastern  states.  I  have  given 
so  full  particulars  of  stock  raising  for  market  in  my  History  of  Montana 
that  it  IS  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  account  here,  except  to  say  that  Nevada 
is  vastly  superior  to  Montana  on  account  of  the  milder  winters.  The  facts 
are  in  general  the  same,  and  the  profits  similar.  The  common  stock  of  the 
country  was  graded  somewhat  bv  bulls  kept  by  immigrants,  but  has  been 
greatly  improved  more  recently  by  imported  animals.  The  averaee  weight 
of  cattle  has  been  increased  ten  per  cent,  and  the  Nevada  herds  in  1886 
were  alxtut  half  thoroughbred.  Some  examples  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
W.  J.  Marsh  had  a  stock  farm  at  the  head  of  Carson  valley  of  hi^h  bred 
cattle.  T.  D.  Parkinson  of  Kelly's  creek  imported  in  1881  six  car  loads  of 
improve*!  stock.  He  had  imported  several  lots  before.  Daniel  Murphy 
had  60,000  acres  of  land  in  iNevada,  from  which  he  shipped  6,000  heau  of 
cattle  yearly.    Morphy  was  a  California  pioneer  of  184^  and  the  largest 
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The  number  of  sheep  in  Nevada  in  1884  was  300,- 
000.  The  wool  clip  of  Nevada  was  given  in  1876  at 
100,000  pounds.  In  1880  the  crop  in  Paradise  valley 
alone  was  84,000  pounds.  The  shipment  from  Battle 
Mountain  for  the  year  was  200,000  pounds,  a. falling 
off  from  previous  years,  owing  to  large  sales  of  sheep 

stock  owner  in  Nevada,  as  well  as  the  largest  land  owner  in  the  world.  He 
owned  4,000,000  acres  in  Mexico  and  23, (MO  in  California.  He  died  at  Elko 
Oct.  22,  1882.  The  combined  herds  of  Glenn  and  his  partners  aggregated 
about  'iO,000  head.  Todhunter  and  Devine  had  25,000  head,  and  shipped 
6,000  annually.  They  had  over  100,000  acres  of  land.  Riley  and  Hardin 
own  about  30,000  cattle.  Bums,  Stoffal  &  Co.  8,000.  K  W.  Cmtcher's 
stock  range  covered  all  the  meadow  land  and  water  on  a  section  of  country 
61  by  42  miles.  He  had  15,000  head  of  cattle  and  1,000  head  of  horses. 
Hardin  of  Huml>oldt  comity  shipped  30  car  loads  of  beef  cattle  monthly  to 
California.  Wells  &  Co.  near  Rabbit  creek  were  the  heaviest  cattle  dealers 
in  that  vicinitv.  Altogether  there  were  in  1885,  600  stock  raisers  in  Nevada, 
large  and  small.     Hansen s  Mining  AbotU  H/urebi^  MS.,  4. 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  discover  the  advantages  of  keeping  cattle  on 
the  Nevada  ranges  was  Harry  Gordier,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  killed  in 
1858  by  Edwartb  and  Thorrington  that  they  might  get  possession  of  the 
cattle  he  had  driven  over  the  mountains  from  California,  and  was  fattening 
in  Carson  valley.  But  he  was  not  the  only  person  feeding  California  cattle 
on  Nevada  pastures,  for  as  early  as  1855  the  practice  of  driving  stock  over 
the  mountains  in  summer  was  well  known.  Huffaker's  Early  Cattle  Trade, 
MS.,  1-2,  5-6.  G.  W.  Huflfaker  bought  cattle  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  drove 
them  to  the  Truckee  meadows  in  1856,  fattening  them  and  selling  beef  to 
the  miners  in  the  early  da^s  of  the  Comstock  excitement,  when  prices  ruled 
high.  Cattle  were  first  wintered  on  the  Humboldt  in  1859-60,  and  were  of 
the  common  Texas  species.  Long  Valley  in  White  Pine  county  was  first  oc- 
cupied for  herding  cattle  in  1869  by  Alvaro  Evans  and  Robert  Koss.  In  that 
year  several  tliousand  head  were  driven  from  Texas  to  stock  the  Nevada 
ranges.  The  laws  of  Nevada  encourage  stock  raising,  and  shield  the  owners 
of  cattle  from  the  penalties  which  should  follow  injury  to  crops  throuifh 
trespass  by  them.  No  act  having  been  passed  defining  a  lawful  fence,  the 
supremo  court  decided  in  1880  that  owners  of  stock  were  not  liable  for  dam- 
age done  to  crops  by  their  cattle  unless  the  land  was  so  fenced  as  to  exclude 
ordinary  animals.  This  decision  placed  the  burden  of  protecting  crops  en- 
tirely upon  the  agriculturalist,  and  saved  the  cattle  raiser  the  expense  of 
herdsmen.  Again,  cattte  must  be  taxed  at  the  owners'  residence,  and  not 
in  the  localities  where  they  were  grazed;  by  which  decision  the  county  was 
often  defrauiled  of  its  proper  revenue.  The  law  of  1873  required  each 
owner  to  have  a  ])rand,  and  also  a  counter-brand  in  case  of  sale.  A  law  of 
1881  provides  for  an  inspector  of  hides,  who  may  enter  premises  and  search 
for  hides,  reporting  to  the  district  attorney  as  to  the  brands.  This  act  in- 
sures equal  justice  to  all.  The  number  of  cattle  in  Nevada  in  1884,  as  esti- 
mated by  stock  raisers,  was  about  700,000.  English  capital  was  being  used 
in  purcliasing  raiiscs  to  a  large  amount. 

The  finest  draft  horses  in  the  state  in  1886  were  raised  in  Mason  valley. 
ForaMoMon  Valley  Settlers,  MS.,  1,  in  Nevada  MiAceUany,  J.  J.  Fox,  bom 
in  1834  in  Baden,  Crerinany,  immigrated  to  tlie  U.  S.  m  1854,  and  to  Vir- 
ginia City  in  1860.  In  1864  he  settled  east  of  Dayton,  but  the  following  year 
removed  to  Mason  valley,  and  raised  stock.  J.  A.  Perry  imported  Norman 
stallions  in  1880.  Scott  and  Hank  imported  3  English  stallions  of  the  Shire 
breed  in  1881.    J.  S.  Trask,  W.  W.  Williams,  and  W.  JL  Pritchard  raised 
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to  Montana.     From  Winnemucca  the  shipment  for 

1880  was  140,000  pounds  instead  of  the  usual  amount 

of  250,000   or  300,000  pounds.     These  figures  give 

some  idea  of  where  the  sheep  pastures  are  to  be  found. 

The  total  shipment  by  railroad  in  1882  was  349,585 

pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  was  sold  to  eastern  dealers 

at  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound.     Angora 

goats  were  increasing  rapidly  in  Nevada.     In  1869 

there  were  25  of  these  animals  reported  to  be  in  the 

state.     In  1879  there  were  several  bands  of  several 

thousand  each.     The  sage  brush  land  was  found  well 

adapted    to    pasturing   these    hardy    creatures— the 

one  animal    which    thrives    upon   this    coarse   diet. 

The  long   silky  wool  finds  a  ready  market,  and  the 

Aides  are   sold   to   the   Angora   Glove   company  of 

CTalifomia. 

In  1861  an  attempt  was  made  to  domesticate  the 
^i^aniel.     A  band  of  a  dozen  was  first  employed  in  this 
^^^fc^ear  to   bring  salt  from  Teel's  marsh,  in  Esmeralda 
•ounty,  to  the  Washoe  silver  mill,  a  distance  of  200 
I  ilea.     They  proved  well  suited  to  the  labor,  but  on 
.he  discovery  of  a  nearer  salt  deposit,  wagons  were 
ised,  and   the  camels  turned  loose  to  take  care  of 
;hem8elves.     This  they  did,  increasing  in  number  and 
condition.     The  camels  taken  to  Nevada  in  1861  were 
xt   of  a  herd   of  thirty-four  which   was   sold  at 
Senicia,   California,  by  the  government   to  Samuel 
cLaughlin,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
-Ahem.     They  were  brought  to  the  United  States  for 
^iise  on  the  plains,  and  increased  after  their  arrival. 
3ii  1876  the  band  was  taken  to  Arizona,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  pair  placed  on  a  rancho  in  Carson  valley, 
where  they  increased  to  twenty-six  in  a  few  years. 
But  it  was  found  impracticable  to  use  them  on  the 

blooded  hones.  In  1882  the  latter  shipped  8  thoroughbreds  to  Cal.  This 
year  900  horses  were  sold  to  go  east.  J .  W.  Dean  of  Eureka  county  was 
the  largest  horse  raiser  in  the  east  range  of  Cortez  mountains.  In  1881  a 
car  load  of  jacks  and  jennies  was  imported  from  the  western  states  bv 
William  Billups;  mole  raising  having  become  a  considerable  branch  of  stock 
iinning. 
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highways,  horses  being  frightened  by  them,  and  suite 
for  damages  following,  for  which  reason  the  legisla- 
ture in  1875  prohibited  their  running  at  large  or 
being  upon  the  public  roads.  A  part  of  the  herd 
was  disposed  of  to  the  Philadelphia  zoological 
gardens. 

An  experiment  in  ostrich  farming  was  made  in  1879 
by  Theodore  Glancy,  whose  land  was  southwest  of 
the  Bismark  range,  near  the  old  route  from  Carson 
to  Bodie.  Failing  to  hatch  the  eggs  in  sand  by  solar 
heat,  he  obtained  a  pair  of  birds  from  which,  in  1881, 
he  raised  ten  others.  The  use  intended  to  be  made 
of  the  birds,  was  in  transporting  provisions  and  other 
parcels.  Their  plumage  alone  would  make  them 
valuabl 

Hog  raising  proved  profitable.  H.  C.  Emmons  in 
1882  had  400  at  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt,  w^hich  was 
the  largest  herd  in  the  state.  There  were  several 
others  near  Lovelocks,  and  James  Guthrie  near  Win- 
nenmcea  was  raising  Berkshires  extensively.  Poultry 
raising  likewise  prospered,  George  W.  Chedec,  at 
Carson  City,  having  in  1882  twenty-six  different 
breeds  on  his  poultry  farm.  From  these  beginnings, 
small  when  compared  with  the  area  of  the  state, 
enough  may  be  learned  to  remove  the  impression  that 
only  metfiuls  and  minerals  can  be  produced  in 
Nevada. 

Something  should  be  said  here  of  the  public  sur- 
veys and  land  laws.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
John  W.  North  was  the  first  surveyor-general  ap- 
pointed. Acts  of  March  14  and  May  30, 1862,  united 
Nevada  to  the  California  surveying  service,  to  take 
effect  July  1,  1862.  On  the  2d  of  July  congress  es- 
tablished the  land  district  of  Nevada,  and  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a  register  and  receiver.  A  joint 
resolution  of  the  Nevada  legislature  prot  jsted  against 
being  united  to  California,  and  asked  to  have  the 
office   of    surveyor-general    restored,    with    ao    ap- 
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propriation   for    the   survey    of    the    public    lands. 
An     act   of  congress   approved   July    2,     1864,    at- 
tached   Nevada    to    Colorado    for    surveying    pur- 
poses.    Another  act,    on    March   2,    1865,   attached 
Nevada  once  more  to  the  California  surveying  dis- 
trict.    It  was  not  until  July  4,  1866,  that  a  United 
Stated  surveyor^general  of  Nevada  was  again  author- 
ized by  congress  with  a  salary  of  $3,000.     The  con- 
stitution of  Nevada,  adopted  in  1864,  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  surveyor-general  with  a  salary  of  $1,000. 
fc3.  H.  Marlette  was  chosen  at  the  first  state  election 
ix>  hold  office,  according  to  the  constitution,  for  four 
vears.     By  a  special  law  of  March  1),  1866,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  state  officers  should  be  chosen  at  the 
general  election  for  that  year,  and  on  every  fourth 
3'ear  thereafter.     Marlette  was  reelected.     The  du- 
-*ies  of  the  state  surveyor-general   were  to  select  and 
«lispose  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  state,  and  act  as 
^x-officio  register.     The  same  law  fixed  the  minimum 

3)rice  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  except  the 
ands  embraced  within  the  twenty  mile  limit  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  the 
^uinimum  price  of  all  lands  falling  within  that  limit  at 
-^2  50;   but  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  had  the 
3)ower  to  fix  a  higher  price  upon  any  unsettled  lands 
not  already  applied  for.     By  an  act  of  congress  ap- 
proved June  8, 1868,  Nevada  was  authorized  to  select 
from  the  alternate  even  numbered  sections  within  the 
limits  of  any  railroad  grant,  lands  in    satisfaction  of 
the  several  grants  to  the  state  made  in  the  organic 
act,  the  act  of  admission,  and  the  act  of  July  4,  1866, 
granting   university    lands   and   agricultural    college 
lands.     The  public  lands  of  Nevada  were  not  subject 
to  entry,    sale,  or  location  under  any  laws   of  the 
United  States,  except  the  Homestead  act  of  May  20, 
1862,  and  preemption  law,  until  after  the  state  should 
have  received  her  full  quota  of  lands ;  and  she  should 
have  two  years  after  the  survey  should  have  been 
made  in  which  to  make  her  selection,  in  tracts  of  not 
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less  than  forty  acres,  but  could  not  sell  in  tracts  of 
more  than  320,  and  to  actual  settlers. 

The  state  had  selected  all  the  land  granted  by  the 
government  in  1877,  except  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections,  or  common-school  lands.  In  these 
sections  was  included  a  large  amount  of  desert,  alkali, 
and  mountain  land  which  the  public  surveyors  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  cultivation,  and  therefore  left  un- 
surveyed.  In  1877,  780  townships  only  had  been 
surveyed,  and  the  available  area  out  of  17,971,200 
acres  was  10,762,237  acres.  The  state  in  consequence 
lost  7,208,963  acres,  which  were  pronounced  unfit  fo 
cultivation,  and  the  school  fund  in  proportion.  Ou 
of  the  10,762,237  acres  of  land  surveyed  as  cultivable, 
the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  contained 
608,307  acres.  Of  this  amount  only  64,528  acres  had 
been  sold  in  1877. 

The  whole  state  of  Nevada  contained  3,113f(i)  town- 
ships, or  an  area  of  71,737,741  acres,  which  upon  the 
above  basis  would  afford  of  available  land  42,960,889 
acres,  and  of  school  lands  2,428,252  acres,  instead  o 
3,984,640  acres,  which,  if  the  whole  were  available, 
would  belong  to  the  school  land.  At  the  rate  at 
which  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  were 
selling,  it  was  evident  that  not  more  than  257,581 
acres  would  have  been  sold  within  the  time  allotted 
for  reserving  the  public  lands  for  selection  by  the 
state,  when  the  opportunity  of  securing  indemnity 
lands  would  be  lost.  State  surveyor-general  Charles 
S.  Preble  recommended  to  the  legislature  to  take 
some  action  to  secure  a  grant  of  land  in  lieu  of  the 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  for  school  purposes. 
This  advice  was  acted  upon,  and  congress  granted 
2,000,000  acres  of  land  to  be  selected  by  the  state  in 
place  of  those  sections.  For  this  service  the  state 
owes  Mr  Preble  a  lasting  recognition  of  his  talents. 
This  grant  placed  the  state  as  well  as  the  school  fund 
upon  a  better  basis,  no  waste  land  being  chosen,  and 
sales   being   much  more  numerous.     From  July  1, 
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1830,  to  January  1,  1883,  1,031  applications  were 
filed,  covering  166,800  acres  of  school  lands. 

The  meridian  and  base  of  Mount  Diablo  were  used 
lor  the  standard  in  the  survey  of  Nevada.     Guide 
meridians  were  established  in  all  the  principal  centres 
of   population.     The   first   land  district  was  that  of 
Carson.     The  second  land-oflfice  was  located  at  Aus- 
tin in  1867;  the  third  at  Aurora  in  a  district  includ- 
ing the  counties  of  Esmeralda,  Nevada,  and  Mono 
and  Inyo,  California,  in  1868  ;  the  fourth  at  Belmont, 
in  1869,  removed  to  Pioche  in  1874;  the  fifth  at  Eu- 
reka, in  1873,  removed  from  Austin;  there  being  but 
*four  local  land-offices  in  the  state.     In  March  1872 
the  Elko  land  district  was  established. 

The  amount  of  mineral  land  in  the  state  was  ap- 
proximately given,  from  the  incomplete   returns   of 
counties   in  1876,  as  being  1,679  acres.     The  total 
amount  of  salt,  soda,  and  borate  of  lime  lands  was  re- 
ported in  1871  at  52,000  acres.     The  legislature  of 
1873  asked  congress  to  permit  Nevada  to  select  saline 
lands  under  previous  acts,  and  subsequently  fixed  the 
value  of  salt  and  borax  lands  at  five  dollars  per  acre, 
maximum.     An  act   of  congress  concerning   desert 
lands,  passed  in  1877,  provides  that  a  settler  may 
acquire  title  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  by  irri- 
gating the  tract  for  three  years,  and  paying  $1.25  per 
acre.     Capitalists  were  quick  to  see  the  advantages 
of  this  law  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  country,  which 
by  the  simple  cost  of  irrigating  canals  became  of  great 
value.     In   1879  an  act  of  congress  provided  for  a 
public  lands  commission,  to  consist  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  general  land  office,  the  director  of  the  geological 
s^irvey,  and  three  civilians,  to  report  to  congress  a 
eastern  of  classification  of  public  lands,  and  a  codifica- 
i^ion  of  existing  laws  relating  to  such  lands. 

The  territory  of  Nevada  established  by  a  legisla- 
-fcive  act,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1861,  nine  coun- 
-feies,  and  on  the  29th  fixed  their  capitals.     Douglas, 
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with  the  county  seat  at  Genoa,  contained  the  oldest 
settlements,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  first  place 
on  the  list.  Extending  on  the  west  to  the  eastern 
summit  of  the  Sierra,  it  includes  50,000  acres  of  tim- 
ber and  wood  lands,  from  which  have  been  drawn 
vast  quantities  of  wood  and  lumber  by  means  of  flumes 
constructed  at  great  expense  for  this  purpose.  Glen- 
brook,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
is  the  principal  lumber  manufacturing  point  in  the 
state.  It  was  first  settled  in  1860  by  G.  W.  Warren, 
N.  E.  Murdock,  and  R  Walton.  In  1861  A.  W. 
Pray  .erected  a  saw-mill,  which  was  run  by  water 
conducted  half  a  mile  through  a  flume  and  ditch, 
which  served  until  1864,  when  a  steam-mill  was 
erected.  Fray's  mill  was  the  second  one  built  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  the  first  being  on  the  California  side,  in 
1860.  Other  mills  followed,  and  in  1873  the  firm  of 
Yerington  and  Bliss  began  the  lumber  business  at 
Glenbrook,  and  threaded  the  entire  timber  belt  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  the  surrounding  slopes  with  flumes 
and  chutes,  conveying  wood  and  lumber  to  the  towns 
about.  The  lumber  product  of  Douglas  county  was 
about  12,000,000  feet  annually.  It  cannot  be  classed 
with  the  mining  counties,  although  some  mining  en- 
terprises have  been  attempted  there.  Agriculturally 
it  is  one  of  the  foremost  sections  of  the  state,  pro- 
ducing grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  variety  and 
abundance,  and  having  about  40,000  acres  of  arable 
land,  200,000  acres  of  grazing  land,  and  100,000  of 
reclaimable  desert  lands.  In  1885  the  county  had 
six  saw-mills,  two  hundred  miles  of  irrigating  ditches, 
made  forty  thousand  pounds  of  butter  annually,  and 
had  farms  to  the  value  of  over  half  a  million.  Grenoa 
was  made  the  county  seat.  The  extraordinary  snows 
of  1882  caused  an  avalanche  which  came  near  destroy- 
ing the  town  of  Genoa.  The  towns  and  settlements 
not  before  mentioned  are  Bridge  House,  Carter,  Car- 
son Valley,  Cradlebaugh's  bridge,  Double  Spring, 
Hot  Springs,  Hoyes'  Store,  Job,  MoUville,  Mammoth, 
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Mottville,  Mountain  House,  Sheridan,  Spooner  Sta- 
tion, Sprague,  Summit  Camp,  Thornton,  Tisdell, 
Twelve-mile  House,  Valley  view,  Van  Sickle's, 
Walker  River,  and  Warren's. 

Ormsby  county,  a  small  shire  sandwiched  between 
Douglas  and  Washoe,  but  of  an  importance  not  pro- 
portioned to  its  size,  contains  about  ten  thousand  acres 
of  arable  land,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation  in 
1885,  and  excellent  grazing  lands.  It  shared  largely 
in  the  lumber  and  wood  trade,  was  the  seat  of  numer- 
ous quartz-mills,  contained  the  capitol  of  the  state, 
the  penitentiary,  mint,  and  other  public  institutions, 
and  in  1876  paid  taxes  on  $2,673,066.  Carson  City, 
incorporated  in  1875,  is  both  the  county  seat  and 
state  capital,  and  is  pleasantly  situated,  with  wide 
streets  which  are  bordered  with  trees.  It  has,  besides 
the  public  buildings,  a  number  of  fine  structures  for 
business  purposes,  half  a  dozen  churches,  and  many 
handsome  residences.  Its  water-works  were  erected 
in  1860.  The  towns  and  settlements  not  named  are 
Brunswick,  Clear  Creek,  Empire  City,  Lookout,  Mc- 
Raey,  Merrimac,  Mexican,  Mill  Station,  Santiago 
Mill,  Swift's  Springs,  and  Vivian  Mill. 

Washoe  county,  also  one  of  the  first  subdivisions  of 
Carson  county,  contains  75,000  acres  of  agricultural, 
400,000  of  grazing,  80,000  of  timbered,  and  20,000  of 
mineral  lands,  and  pays  taxes  on  $4,165,210  of  rial 
and  personal  property.  One  of  the  farm  products  in 
which  Washoe  excelled  was  honey.  The  crop  in 
1884  was  not  less  than  37,000  pounds.  Hops  also 
did  well  in  this  county,  which  produced  40,000  pounds 
the  same  year.  The  first  county  seat  was  at  Washoe 
City,  but  was  removed  to  Reno  by  vote  of  the  people 
in  1870,  and  an  act  of  the  lecrislature  in  1871.  Reno 
was  founded  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  company 
in  1868,  in  the  Truckee  valley,  and  named  in  honor 
of  General  Reno,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain,  It  has  been  twice  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire,  snce  in  1873,  and  again  in  1879.     A  court-house 
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was  erected  of  brick  in  1872-3.  A  poor-farm  and 
hospital  were  provided  by  the  county  commissioners  in 
1875,  who  purchased  forty  acres  for  the  purpose  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Truckle,  one  mile  east  of  Reno, 
with  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  A  free  iron 
bridge  was  constructed  across  the  river  in  1877  in 
place  of  a  toll-bridge,  which  had  been  in  use  since 
1863.  An  asylum  for  the  insane  is  located  a  short 
distance  from  the  town ;  also  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture, the  state  university,  and  a  fine  school  for 
girls  under  the  management  of  the  episcopal  church, 
named  after  Bishop  Whittaker,  who  founded  it.  The 
Truckeo  river,  which  is  near  the  town,  will  some 
day,  no  doubt,  invite  manufactures.  The  first  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  Reno  was  made  by  C.  W.  Fuller 
in  1859,  who  kept  a  hotel,  and  built  the  first  bridge 
across  the  Truckee  at  this  place  in  1860.  Fuller 
also  owned  a  toll-road,  and  sold  the  whole  of  the 
property  to  M.  C.  Lake,  from  whom  the  place  took 
the  name  of  Lake's  crossing.  The  name  still  sur- 
vives in  Lake  house,  a  hotel  on  the  original  location 
of  Fuller.  Among  the  prosperous  stock-raisers  may 
be  mentioned  Jacob  Stiner,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who 
came  to  California  by  sea  in  1853,  mined  on  the  Yuba 
at  Park's  bar,  subsequently  settled  in  Sutter  county 
on  the  Sacramento  river,  giving  the  name  of  Stiner's 
bend  to  that  portion  of  the  stream.  The  towns  and 
settlements  of  Washoe  county  not  named  above  are 
Anderson's,  Brown's,  Clark's,  Crystal  Peak,  Essex, 
Galena,  Glondale,  Hufiaker's,  Lake  View,  Little  Val- 
ley, Long  Valley,  Mayburg  Store,  Mud  Lake,  Ophir, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Pocville,  Salvia,  Steamboat,  Three- 
mile  Station,  Two-mile  Station,  Vista,  Verdi,  Wads- 
worth,  and  Winnemucca  valley. 

Storey  county,  named  in  honor  of  Edward  Faris 
Storey,  who  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  the  Pah  Ute 
camp  in  1860,  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  stir- 
rincr  events  of  minincr  life  in  Nevada,  and  still  main- 
tains  much  of  the  prestige  acquired  when  the  Comstock 
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was  at  its  highest  point  of  development.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1861,  and  contains  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  only  of  fSetrming  land,  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
grazing  land,  the  remainder  being  classed  with  min- 
eral lands.  Much  of  its  history  has  already  been  given. 

Virginia  City,  the  county  seat,  being  6,205  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  2,000  feet  above  the  Humboldt 
plains,  perched  on  the  eastern  slope  of  an  isolated 
mountain,  whose  altitude  is  7,827  feet,  the  only  water 
supply  of  the  city  came  at  first  from  natural  springs. 
A  few  wells  were  added  as  the  town  increased  in  size. 
At  length  a  company  was  formed,  which  collected  in 
wooden  tanks  the  water  flowing  from  mining  tunnels, 
and  distributed  it  by  means  of  pipes  through  the 
town.  But  in  time  the  tunnels  ran  dry,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  pierce  the  hills  for  new  water  deposits, 
which  in  turn  became  exhausted,  until  the  town  was 
threatened  with  a  water  famine.  Prospecting  for 
water  brought  out  the  fact  in  topography  that  it  was 
in  the  flat-topped  hills  it  would  be  found,  rather  than 
in  the  conical  ones.  Miles  of  tunnelling  were  done 
with  no  other  object  than  to  find  water,  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  were  expended  in  this  work,  and 
in  dams  and  bulkheads  to  hold  the  water  formed  by 
meltingsnow.'* 

All  the  institutions  of  Virginia  City  were  cosmo 

politan  compared  to  other  towns.     The  hotels,  banks^ 

churches,  school  houses,  theatre,  opera  house,  court 

house,  city  hall,  odd  fellows'  hall,  hospital,  stores,  and 

business  places  and  residences  still  give  evidence  of 

the  enterprise  and  money  which  have  been  expended 

there.     "  After  the  discovery  of  silver  mines,"  saya 

Clarke,  "  two  enterprising  men  of  San  Francisco  took 

advantage  of  the  excitement,  surveyed  and  staked  out 

i^In  1872  the  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  Water  company  employed  H, 
Scbossler,  engineer  of  the  S.  F.  water-works,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  coon* 
-^ry  to  the  first  available  streams  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  twenty-five  mile* 
-west  of  Virginia  City.  Athwart  the  route  lay  the  Washoe  valley,  an  obeta» 
^le  requiring  unmistakable  skill  to  conquer.  The  works  were  completed  ixk 
J1873  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000. 
Hist.  Nbv.  17. 
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all  the  unoccupied  land  where  Virginia  City  now  stanc^^^ 
and  sold  off  the  lots  as  mining  claims,  though  no  mil— — ^ 
existed  there,  nor  any  symptoms  of  it.     They  actual^^ 
sold    off  $25,000    worth    of  stock."     It    was   bu^y^ 
upon  ground  with  such  a  pitch  that  what  was  tl-^^ 
second  story  of  a  house  in  front  became  the  first    ;st 
the   back.      The    assessed   valuation    of    the    whofe 
county  of  Storey,  given  in  1884,  was  $2,885,356,  be- 
ing less  than  that  of  Washoe,  but  its  finances  were  in 
a  healthy  condition,  without  debt  of  any  kind.     The 
towns  and  settlements  in  Storey  county,  aside   from 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill,  are  American  Flat,  Baltic, 
Bonanza   City,    Gold    Caiion,    Louisetown,    Mound 
House,  Washington,  and  Valley  Wells. 

Lyon  county  was  organized  in  1861,  but  had  its 
boundaries  changed  in  1864.  It  has  128,000  acres  of 
agricultural,  100,000  of  grazing,  5,000  of  mineral,  and 
2,000  of  timbered  lands.  It  has  200  miles  of  irrigat- 
ing ditches,  which  water  17,500  acres.  Its  property 
valuation  in  1884  was  $1,336,659.  The  general  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  mountainous,  all  the  arable  land 
being  upon  the  Carson  river,  except  about  eight  miles 
of  Mason  valley  in  the  southeast  comer.  Dayton, 
the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Nevada. 
Being  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  cafion  leading  to 
the  Comstock  mines,  it  became  the  site  of  numerous 
quartz  mills,  and  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
that  lode.  In  the  mineral  district  of  Palmyra,  south- 
east from  Dayton  about  ten  miles,  in  an  elevated  val- 
ley, in  1863-4,  was  the  mining  town  of  Como  and  its 
sister  Palmyra.  Como  grew  rapidly,  its  hopes  being 
based  on  the  supposed  richness  of  its  mines.  It  was 
made  the  county  seat  of  Lyon  county,  and  had  a 
quartz  mill  and  a  newspaper,  the  Como  Sentinel 
Gradually  the  town  was  abandoned  by  every  inhabi- 
tant except  one,  G.  W.  Walton.  On  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, 1873,  the  last  inhabitant  perished  in  the 
flames  of  his  solitary  residence.  The  deserted  houses, 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  dead  hopes,  open  to   the       -= 
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-grinds  of  summer,  and  buried  under  the  snow  drifts  of 
^lirinter,  offer  a  sad  commentary  on  human  expecta- 
-ftiooa.  Silver  City,  settled  before  Virginia  City,  was 
incorporated  in  1877.  There  were,  in  1885,  four 
<iuartz  mills,  six  tailings  mills,  two  arastras,  and  one 
smelting  furnace  in  the  county,  and  seven    miles  of 

minincr  ditches.     The  towns  or  settlements  not  men- 

^  

tioned  above  in  Lyon  county  are  Buckland's,  Cleaver, 
Eureka,  Fort  Churchill,  Hayward's,  Hot  Spring, 
Johnstown,  Mound  House,  Mountain,  Palmyra,  and 
Wabuska. 

Esmeralda  county,  organized  in  1861,  has,  approxi- 
mately, 100,000  acres  of  agricultural,  150,000  of  graz- 
ing,   150,000   of  timbered,   and  300,000   of  mineral 
lands.     The  value  of  its  real  and  personal  property  in 
1884  was  given  in  by  the  assessor  at  $1,158,365,  or 
nearly  $200,000  less  than  the  previous  year.     Mining 
began  early,   Esmeralda  mining  district,   about   the 
present  town  of  Aurora,  being  organized  in  August 
1860.     No  less  than  seventeen  quartz  mills,  costing 
over  $1,000,000  were  erected  at  Aurora,  and  bullion 
to  the  amount  of  $16,000,000  has  been  produced  in 
this'  district.     Aurora,  for  twenty  years  the  county 
seat,   was  first  settled  by  J.   M.   Carey,  James   M. 
Brady,  and  E.  R  Hicks  in  1860.     The  value  of  its 
taxable  property  in   1880  was  $200,000.     One  news- 
paper,  the  Esmeralda  Herald,  was  published  there. 
Hawthorne,  a  new  town,  twenty-eight  miles  distant 
on   the  Carson  and  Colorado  railroad,  was  made  the 
county  seat  in  1883.     Belleville,  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  5,000  feet,  on  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Christo 
mountains,  was  founded  in  1873.     Marietta,  another 
mining  camp,  lies  ten  miles  northwest  of  Belleville. 
Candelaria,    the  railroad  terminus,  had,  in    1885,    a 
school  house,  church,  hotel,  stores,  and  other  places 
of  business.     It  was  named  after  a  mine  discovered 
in  1865  by  Spanish  prospectors,  and  was  surveyed  for 
0  town  in  1876  by  J.  B.  Hiskey.     The  White  Moun- 
-tain  Water  company  of  Nevada  was  organized  under 
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the  laws  of  New  York  to  do  business  in  Nevada* 
Henry  A.  Gildersleeve  president,  James  A.  Prit- 
chard  secretary,  John  Aandroth  treasurer.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  springs  was  twenty-one  miles.  The  Canr- 
deJaria  True  Fissure  newspaper  was  first  published 
June  5,  1880,  by  John  Dormer.  Columbus  was  set- 
tled in  1765,  and  a  quartz  mill  erected.  In  1872  the 
Pacific  Borax  company  commenced  operations  on  the 
Columbus  marsh,  and  in  Fish  Lake  valley  in  1875. 
This  company  suspended  work  on  the  borax  marshes ; 
but  the  Teel  salt  marsh  was  worked  by  Smith  Broth- 
ers, and  Rhoades  salt  marsh  by  A.  J.  Rhoades. 
Walker  lake,  with  a  part  of  the  Pah  Ute  reservation, 
is  in  Esmeralda  county.  The  only  agricultural  town 
in  the  county  is  Greenfield,  or  Mason  valley,  in  the 
bend  of  Walker  river.  It  was  first  settled  by  W.  R. 
Lee  in  1869.  Its  growth  has  been  permanent  and 
healthy,  with  church,  school,  and  mail  privileges. 
The  settlements  not  above  mentioned  in  Esmeralda 
county  are  Birch  Agency,  Alida  Valley,  Alum  Creek, 
Black  Mountain  District,  Cambridge,  Chase,  Cory- 
ville,  Coal  Vallev,  Cottonwood  Well,  Dead  Horse 
Well,  Durant's  Mill,  East  Walker,  Elbow,  Fish  Lake, 
Five  Mile  Station,  Gillis  Mountain,  Gold  Net,  Hog  s 
Back,  Hot  Spring,  Hulche  Canon,  Johnson,  Lida, 
Lobdell,  McGeer,  Mammoth  Ledge,  Marietta,  Me- 
tallic, Military  Station,  Miller,  Montezuma,  Mount 
Grant,  New  Boston,  Nine  Mile  House,  Palmetto, 
Pick  Handle,  Pine  Grove,  Rockland,  Sand  Spring, 
Santa  F^,  Silver  Peak,  Soda  Springs,  Sweetwater, 
Sylvania,  Virginia,  Volcano,  Walker  River,  Washing- 
ton, Wellington,  Wheeler,  Whiskey  Springs,  Wildes. 
Gold  Mountain  is  a  new  town  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  which  took  its  birth  and  growth  from  the 
recent  development  of  an  old  gold  discovery  called 
the  State  Lime  mine,  remarkable  for  the  richness 
and  extent  of  the  fissure  on  which  it  is  located.  This 
lode  was  discovered  in  1864  by  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  who 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  distance  from  water 
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or  mills.  It  was  relocated  in  1865,  and  sold  to  Jog- 
gles Wright,  who  worked  it  for  some  time,  with  only 
partial  success,  and  it  was  neglected  mi  til  recently. 

Churchill  county,  created  by  the  legislature  of 
18G1,  with  the  county  seat  at  Buckland,  was  attached 
to  Lyon  for  judicial  purposes.  Before  it  was  organ- 
ized it  lost  a  portion  of  its  area  by  the  creation  of 
Lander  county,  and  only  came  to  be  an  independent 
district  in  1864.  It  lost  another  part  of  its  territory 
in  1 869  to  Nye  county.  What  is  left  is  largely  desert, 
marsh  land,  and  alkaline  lakes,  but  contains  25,000 
acres  of  excellent  hay  land,  and  20,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  of  which  there  are  perhaps  5,000  acres 
under  cultivation,  on  Carson  slough.  The  first  flour 
mill  in  the  country  was  erected  in  1881  by  J.  T. 
Walker  &  Co.  The  first  farm  was  started  by  Asa  L. 
Ken  von  in  1854,  who  settled  on  the  Carson  at  Rag;, 
town.  The  principal  resources  of  Churchill  county 
are  salt,  soda,  sulphur,  and  stock-raising.  Its  asses- 
sable property  is  reported  as  less  than  that  of  any 
other  count)''  in  the  state,  being  only  $486,432  in 
1883. 

La  Plata,  a  mining  town  on  the  eastern  confines  of 
the  county,  was  the  first  county  seat  after  organiza- 
tion, but  having  become  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
about  18^6,  the  county  seat  was  removed  to  Still- 
water, in  the  fanning  region,  in  1868.     The  founder 
of  Stillwater  was  J.  C.  Scott,  who  settled  there  in 
1862.     Wadsworth,  on  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
was  the  shipping  point  for  the  agricultural  region  of 
Carson  slough.     The  wood  supply  was  obtained  in 
the  Silver  Hill  rano;e,  from  twelve  to  twentv  miles 
distant.     In  1863-5  considerable  gold  and  silver  min- 
ing was  done  in  the  mountains  of  the  east  part  of  the 
oounty,  but  on  the  discovery  of  White  Pine  these 
mines  were  abandoned.     They  never  paid  higher  than 
"twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  to  the  ton.     The  settlements 
"besides  those  mentioned  are  Alan,  Clan  Alpine  Mill, 
CJoates  Wells,   Cold   Spring,    Desert,    Desert  Well, 
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Eagle  Salt  Works,  East  Gate,  Hill's  station,  Hot 
Springs,  La  Plata,  Mirage,  Mountain  Well,  Murphy 
Station,  Ragtown,  Salinas,  Shoshones  Spring,  Sink 
Station,  Soda  Lake,  Soldiers'  Spring,  St  Clair,  West 
Grate,  White  Plains,  and  White  Rock  House. 

Roop  county  has  no  separate  existence,  but  is 
attached  to  Washoe  for  judicial  and  revenue  puiposes. 
It  has  thousands  of  acres  of  land  valuable  for  farm- 
ing could  water  be  brought  to  it  At  present  its 
valleys  are  used  for  the  pasturage  of  stock,  of  which 
20,000  head  are  herded  in  the  county.  The  settle- 
ments in  Roop  are  BuflFalo  Meadows,  Chalk  Hill, 
Church's  Camp,  Duck  Flat,  Fish  Springs,  Lewis 
Rancho,  Millers,  Sheep  Head,  and  Smoke  Creek 
Depot.  Several  land  claims  were  taken  on  Duck 
Flat,  at  Dry  Lake,  Dry  Valley,  Little  Winnemucca, 
and  Winnemucca  valley  proper,  and  at  Murphy's 
Salt  Marsh.  Grain  is  raised  and  dairy-farming  car- 
ried on  in  the  last-named  valleys. 

Humboldt,  the  last  of  the  original  nine  counties,  is 
of  great  extent  and  varied  resources.     It  contain^ 
30,000  acres  of  agricultural,  50,000  of  grazing,  8,00O 
of  timbered,  and  508,000  acres  of  mineral  lands.     I^ 
has  10  miles  of  mining  and  400  miles  of  irrigating 
ditches.     The  largest  single  enterprise  of  this  kiticl- 
was  the    Humboldt  canal,  projected  in   1862  by  ^ ^ 
Giuacca,  an  Italian,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Win — 
nemucca.     He  formed  a  company  in  San  Francisco^ 
The  first  28  miles  cost  $100,000,  and  there  was  nc^ 
more  money  forthcoming.     Humboldt  county  had  yo^ 
1885  10  quartz  mills  and  2  smelting-furnaces,  3  steam 
grist-mills,  and  2  water-power  mills.     It  had  in   1884 
of  stock  cattle  28,000  head,  besides  work  oxen,  57,000 
heeps,  8G6   hogs,  a  few  cashmere  and  angora  goats, 
5,600  liorses,  200   mules,  10  asses,   300  milch  cows, 
4,500  calves   on   the   ranges,  and    1,348    beef-cattle. 
The  amount  of  land  actually  cultivated  in  1884  was 
9,218  acres.     The  wheat  raised  was  86,000  bushels; 
of  barley,  125,000;  of  oats,  5,230;  of  com,  40  bush- 
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els.  There  were  raised  also  8,170  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  of  hay,  21,175  tons  were  cut.  The  product  of 
the  dairy  was  1,800  pounds  of  butter.  The  wool  crop 
was  240,000  pounds.  There  were  growing  5,000 
apple,  2,500  peach,  250  pear,  200  plum,  50  cherry,  10 
nectarine,  40  quince,  20  apricot,  and  20  prune  trees. 
Of  shade  or  transplanted  trees  there  were  6,020.  Of 
the  small  fruits  there  were  7,000  bushels;  grapes,  200 
vines.  Thousands  of  acres  of  wild  sugar-cane  grow 
alx>ut  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt ;  and  a  textile  called 
hemp,  but  of  a  stronger  fibre  and  longer  staple,  is 
abundant  in  the  Humboldt  valley.  In  fruit  and 
transplanted  trees  the  county  of  Washoe  alone  sur- 
passes Humboldt.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
county,  real  and  personal,  for  1884,  was  $3,152,692, 
which  is  a  good  showing  for  the  population.  The 
mining  property  of  Humboldt  county  is  of  much  less 
value  than  its  farm  property,  a  fact  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  in  detail.  Yet  there  are  good 
mining  districts,  one  of  which,  the  Buena  Vista,  has 
yielded  its  millions  in  bullion  " 

Unionville,  which  owes  its  existence  to  mining 
prospectors  of  1861,  was  the  first  county-seat.  A 
majority  of  its  founders  being  confederates,  it  was 
originally  called  Dixie,  but  as  union  men  became 
prominent,    the   name   was   changed.     In   1873   the 

^  John  H.  Hoppin,  engaged  in  cattle  raising  in  Humlioldt  co.,  was   bom 
ill  Lanesboro\  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1821,  and  brought  up  on  a  farm 
in  the  town  of  Eldridge,  Onandaga  co.,  N.  Y.     He  was  educated  at  Monroe 
acdaemy,  and  tausht  school  for  a  while  after  completing  his  studies.     In 
1844  hid  father  ana  all  his  family  removed  to  Niles,  Michigan,  where  they 
retiided  until   1849,  when  John  H.  Hoppin  set   out  for  Cal.,  overland,  and 
reached  the  Yuba  diff^ings  in  the  autumn,  minins  during  the  winter  at  a 
place  now  calleil  Washington.     The  following  year  ne  started  in  merchandis- 
ing on  the  North  Y'uba  at  Groodyear's  bar,   in  connection  with  Woodmflf, 
Duncan  &  Co.     Later  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Charles  R.,   and  they 
purctiascd  400  head  of  cattle  from  the  immigration,  which  they  fattened  and 
sold.     Ths   brothers  purchased  a  6-league  grant  at  Yolo,  where  they  were 
joined  by  two  more  of  their  brothers,  Henry  L.,  antl  Thaddeus  C,  John  and 
Charles  going  to  Texas  in  1870  to  buy  cattle  to  stock  grazing  lan<l  in  Nevada. 
They  own  l.^OOO  acres  in  Huml)oldt  co.,  on  which  are  from  12,000  to  15,- 
000  sheep,  and  from  2,500  to  3,000  head  of  cattle.     In  1872  John  H.  was 
electe<l  to  the  legislature  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  helped  to  elect  John 
P.  Jones  for  U.  S.  senator.     He  is  laboring  for  the  plan  of  storing  water  for 
Use  in  farming,  and  believes  Nevada  will  yet  he  a  wheat  growixig  state, 
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county  seat  was  removed  to  Winnemucca,  wnich  until 
1868  was  known  only  as  French  Bridge  or  Ford.  In 
that  year  it  was  named  to  commemorate  the  Pah  Ute 
chief  by  C.  B.  O.  Bannon,  a  nephew  of  the  secretary 
of  the  interior. 

The  other  towns  and  settlements  in  Humboldt 
county  are  Adobe,  Barbersville,  Bartlett  Creek,  Bata- 
via  City,  Brown's,  Buffalo  Station,  Cane  Spring, 
Canon  Station,  Centreville,  Clark's,  Coin,  Cumber- 
land, Derby's  Dun  Glen,  Fairview,  Fort  McDermit, 
Gem  City.  Granite  Creek,  Grass  Valley,  Griggs ville, 
Hardin's  Ranch,  Hillyer,  Humboldt  City,  Indian 
Creek,  Iron  Point,  Isabella,  Jersey  City,  Junction, 
King  River  Valley,  Lancaster,  Little  Humboldt, 
Lovelock,  McCuUey,  Mason,  Mill  City,  Mountain 
Spring,  O'Connor  Station,  Oreana,  Panther  Canon, 
Paradise  Hill,  Paradise  Valley,  Pine  Forest,  Pleasant 
Valley,  Queen  City,  Queen  River  Valley,  Raspberry 
Creek,  Rock  Spring,  Ilockwell  Station,  Rocky  Canon, 
Ross  Creek,  Rye  Patch,  Santa  Clara,  Scottsville, 
Smith  Ford,  Spring  City,  St  Mary,  Star  City,  Trin- 
ity, Tule,  Vandewater,  Varyville,  Ward,  Willow 
Creek,  Willow  Point,  and  Winnemucca  Spring. 

Lander  county,  created  December  19,  1862,  was 
cut  off  from  the  eastern  portion  of  Humboldt  and 
Churchill  counties  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  a 
small  army  of  miners,  who,  according  to  their  tradi- 
tions, made  a  rush  in  the  previous  May  for  Reese 
river,  hitherto  unknown  except  to  the  Indians,  the 
military,  and  the  overland-stage  and  pony-express 
companies.  The  road  crossed  Reese  river  at  Jacob 
station.  Almost  directly  east  of  the  station  was  a 
pass  known  as  Pony  Canon,  because  the  riders  of  this 
express  often  shortened  their  route  by  taken  it  instead 
of  the  usual  pass  through  the  Toiyabe  range.  Wil- 
liam M.  Talcott,  who  had  been  a  pony-express  rider, 
being  in  this  caiion  May  2,  1862,  discovered  a  quartz 
vein,  some  ore  from  which  was  sent  to  Virginia  City 
to  be  assayed.     Reese  river  mining  district  was  imuie* 
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diately  organized,  and  in  the  following  December  a 
county  was  also  created,  and  named  after  F.  W. 
Lander,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the 
government  and  the  territory.  From  Lander  county, 
which  was  enlarged  by  the  change  of  boundary 
between  Utah  and  Nevada,  so  many  districts  have 
been  carved  that  it  has  been  called  the  mother  of 
counties. 

The  amount  of  surveyed  land  in  Lander  county  is 
small,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  agricultural 
interest  is   small  accordingly.     It  is,  indeed,  princi- 
pally as  a  mineral  region  that  it  is  known,  its  wealth 
having  been  dug  out  of  its  quartz  mines,  which,  unlike 
those   of  some    other   portions   of  the   state,  reujain 
productive.     Its  total  valuation  in  1879  was  given  at 
$1,038,373,  and  its  population  at  3,624.     The  great 
cost   of  living,  and  of  working  mines  so  far  in  the 
interior  has  been  the  main  difficulty  to  be  o\ercome 
in     Lander    county,    which,    until    1880,    when    the 
Nevada  Central  railroad   was  completed  to  Austin, 
remained   unchanged.      During   the   eighteen    years 
'w^hile  freight-wagons  drawn  by  horse  or  mule  teams 
performed  all  the  transportation  to  the  mines  of  the 
Toiyabe  range,  quartz  ledges  that  yielded  no  more 
than  $100  per  ton  were  almost  worthless,  the  cost  of 
extracting  the  bullion  being  equal  to  that  for  the  first 
few  years,  and  never  having  come  down  to  the  rates 
at  which  the  Comstock  mines  were  worked.     With 
all  these  disadvantages,  the  Reese  river  mines  have 
paid  for  working.     Battle  Mountain  district  furnishes 
galena  ores  assaying  $400  per  ton  in  silver  and  70  per 
cent  of  lead.    The  average  yield  is  $150  per  ton  silver 
and  50  per  cent  of  lead.     It  has  been  found  in  some 
combuiations  to  contain    from    $3,000   to  $4,000  in 
silver.     The  copper  ores  of  this  district  are  also  of  a 
high  grade.     The  saipe  may  be  said  of  Jersey  district, 
south-west  of  Battle  Mountain    station.      The  ores 
from  these  districts  were  concentrated  and  shipped 
east  for  reduction.     Lewis  district,  distant  16  miles 
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from  Battle  Mountain,  was  connected  by  rail  with  the 
Nevada  Central  and  Central  Pacific  railroads. 

Reese  river  district  was  the  principal  as  it  was  the 
first  organized  in  the  county.  Since  it  creation  two 
other  districts  have  been  consolidated  with  it,  Amador 
and  Yankee  Blade.  The  number  of  locations  re- 
corded was  over  8,000.  The  veins  were  contained  in 
gneiss  of  granite,  and  run  northwest  and  southeast, 
dipping  northeast  35°.  The  ores  were  silver  bearing, 
although  a  small  percentage  of  gold  was  found  in 
some  mines ;  also  galena,  antimony,  copper,  iron,  and 
zinc.  The  chief  mines  of  this  district  were  King 
AJfred,  Chase,  New  Pacific,  Magnolia,  Morris  and 
Caple,  Patriot,  and  the  Manhattan  company's  claims. 
The  King  Alfred  mines  were  owned  by  an  English 
company.  An  English  company  also  owned  a  copper 
mine  in  Battle  Mountain  district.  The  first  mine  lo- 
cated was  the  Pony.  The  deepest  shaft  in  1884  was 
700  feet,  and  was  on  the  Oregon,  one  of  the  Manhat- 
tan company's  mines.  The  veins  of  this  district  were 
narrow  but  rich,  two  and  a  half  feet  being  the  widest, 
and  all  require  chlorination.  The  gross  bullion  yield 
of  this  district,  from  its  discovery  to  1865,  is  estimated 
at  $2,000,000,  since  which  time  it  has  yielded  $19,- 
591,551.18.  ranking  third  in  the  state  for  productive- 
ness. ** 

The  amount  of  land  cultivated  in  Lander  county  in 
1880  was  2,700.  The  productions  were  1,080  bush- 
els of  wheat,  43,000  of  barley,  775  of  oats,  62,000  of 

'•The  Marysville mines  in  Lander  co.  were  discovered  by  William  Stanage 
WilMon,  who,  with  his  sons,  owns  the  group.  Mr  Wilson  is  of  Scotch 
descent,  his  grandfather  arriving  in  America  about  1775,  and  helping  to  fight 
the  battles  or  the  revolution.  Mr  Wilson  was  born  in  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  Dec. 
30,  1821,  but  at  the  age  of  11  years  removed  to  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.  In  1S48 
he  volunteered  for  the  Mexican  war,  but  peace  l)eing  soon  after  declared,  he 
was  discharged.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1852  along  with  the  immi- 
gration to  Oregon,  residing  in  that  state  until  1874,  when  he  removed  to 
Carico  valley,  Lander  co.,  about  60  miles  from  Austin.  Having  made  a  com- 
fortable fortune  in  mining  and  cattle  raising,  he  left  the  care  of  the  large 
Carico  farm  to  his  sons,  and  devoted  himseu  to  prospecting,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  eight  years  before  he  found  what  satisfied  him.  He  later  became 
a  resident  of  Reno,  his  large  family  being  provided  for,  and  all  the  result 
of  his  indomitable  energy  and  sagacity. 
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potatoes,  9,500  tons  of  hay,  and  a  few  hundred  fruit 
trees.     Of  live  stock,  ft   owned   2,100    horses,    400 
mules,  4,624  cattle,   23,000   sheep,   and  some  other 
farm   stock.     The   first   town   and   county  seat  was 
Jacobsville,  at  the  overland  stage  station.     But  Austin 
in  1863  superseded  it.     In  December  1862  two  men, 
named  Marshall  and  Cole,  were  the  sole  occupants  of 
the  site,  being  engaged   in  running  a  tunnel  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Pony  caiion,  on  the  Highland  Mary 
claim,  near  the  centre  of  the  present  town.     In  that 
same  month  John  Frost,  "  Felix  O'Neil,  J.  Q  C.  Van- 
derbosch,  and  George  Bufibt  located  the  Oregon,  North 
Star,   and    Southern  Light    mines  in   the    same   lo- 
cality, and   in   the    following    spring    erected    a  log 
cabin/* 

A.  survey  was  made  of  a  town  site,  which  was  in- 
tended to  secure  the  water  and   mill  rights,  but  the 
property  was  sold  in   1865  to  a  New  York  company^ 
under  the  name  of  Manhattan,  Frost  being  retained 
&s    superintendent,  and  having  charge  of  all  the  ma- 
cliinery  put  up  on  Lander  Hill  for  many  years.     Mar- 
sliall  also  located  a  town  site,  and  another  was  taken 
up  by  D.  E.  BupU,  W.   C.  Harrington,  E.  Wei  ton, 
a.nd  I.  C.  Bateman.     The  citizens  united  to  construct 
a.  graded  road  from  the  lower  town,  or  Clifton,  to  the 
upper  town,  or  Austin,  and  soon  the  majority  of  the 
population  was  at  the  higher  point,  and  practically 
there  was  but  one  town,  which  was  Austin.     In  April 
1863  a  hotel,  newspaper,  and  post  office  were  added 
to  the  new  city.     A  pony  express  was  started  by  G. 
Li,  Turner  to  the  various  mines,  and  Wells,  Faigo  & 

"John  Froat,  bom  in  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1829,  and  educated  at  the 
common  schools,  came  to  CaL  in  1846  in  a  whaler,  touching  at  Valparaiso 
aad  Monterey.  He  was  2  years  before  the  mast,  and  2  years  3d  mate  of 
the  vessel,  the  voyage  lasting  4  years  and  8  months.  In  1851  he  made  an- 
otlier  voyage  to  CaL,  and  arrived,  for  the  third  time,  in  Dec.  1852,  in  the 
clipper  ship  T%>maji  Watson,  when  he  went  to  the  mines  on  Yuba  river,  re- 
maining there  until  1860.  In  that  year  he  erected  a  hotel  in  the  Henness 
pass  of  the  Sierra  Neva<la,  but  removed  to  Pony,  now  Austin,  in  1862,  in 
company  with  Vanderl>08ch,  O'Neil,  and  Buffet.  Tliis  company,  known  as 
the  Oregon  Mill  and  Mining  co.,  erected  a  ten-stamp  mill,  wnich  ran  for  two 
years. 
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Co.  established  an  express  office.  Being  directly  upon 
the  overland  route,  Austin  had  stage  communication 
with  the  east  and  west,  besides  which  special  lines 
were  established.  The  passenger  traffic  for  1865  was 
estimated  at  6,000  fares  between  Virgmia  City  and 
Austin,  at  $40  a  fare.  The  freight  carried  over  the 
road  cost  $1,381,800  for  transportation  from  this  di- 
rection alone,  besides  what  came  from  Salt  Lake. 
Lumber  transported  from  the  mills  of  the  Sierra  cost 
$250  per  thousand  feet,  and  that  sawed  out  of  the  na- 
tive pifion,  $125  per  thousand.  Brick  manufactured 
at  Reese  river  cost  $12  to  $18  per  thousand,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  The  treasure  carried  by  the 
express  company  that  year  aggregated  $6,000,000. 
Three  banking  houses  were  in  operation.  Men  of 
the  learned  professions  flocked  there,  and  Austin  was 
that  anomaly  of  modern  times,  a  city  in  the  midst  of 
a  wilderness,  grown  up  like  a  mushroom,  in  a  night. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1875,  and  disincorporated  in 
1881. 

Battle  Mountain,  the  town  next  in  importance  to 
Austin,  is  simply  a  shipping  point  on  the  Central  Pa- 
cific railroad,  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Ne- 
vada Central.  Its  position  with  reference  to  the 
Humboldt  valley  is  favorable  to  its  growth.  Irriga- 
tion is  converting  the  desert  lands  in  its  vicinity  into 
fertile  fields.^* 

**  John  Ansel  Blossom,  the  first  settler  of  Battle  Mountain,  was  bom  in 
Ohio  in  1836,  went  to  St  Louis  in  1857,  and  remained  there  until  1860,  when 
he  oame  to  Cal.  In  1862  he  went  to  Nevada  with  barley  and  hay,  starting  a 
livery -stable  at  Star  city.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Dun  Glen,  whero  he 
mined,  and  went  next  year  to  French  bridge,  now  Winnemucca.  This  bridge, 
the  first  on  the  Humboldt,  was  erected  by  the  Lay  Brothers,  and  a  French- 
man named  Frank  Band.  Burned  out  at  Winnemucca,  in  1869,  he  went  to 
Babtle  mountain,  Nathan  Levi,  a  merchant  of  Winnemucca,  assisting  him  to 
start  anew.  His  house  was  the  first  in  Battle  Mountain,  after  the  railroad 
buildingi;  and  the  town  received  its  name  from  Robert  Macbeth,  a  pioneer 
who  was  conversant  with  the  early  history  of  the  spot.  In  1871  Blossom  be- 
gan stock  raising  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  was  the  contractor  who  built 
the  Nevada  Central  railroad  from  Battle  Mountain  to  Austin. 

Another  early  settler  of  Battle  Mountain  was  John  W.  McWilliams,  bom 
in  Ohio  in  1835,  and  in  1854  came  to  California,  and  in  1863  to  Nevada,  set- 
tling first  at  Unionville,  where  he  was  county  recorder.  In  1870  he  located 
himself  at  Battle  Mountain,  where  J.  A.  Blossom  had  a  tent,  and  ThomaA 
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The  settlements  in  Lander  county,  otherwise  than 
those  mentioned,  are  Addington,  Amador,  Ansonia, 
Argenta,  Artesian,  Bailey,  Campbell,  Canon  City, 
Canton's,  Cooper  s  Canon,  Curtis,  Deep  Creek  Sta- 
tion, Dodgeville,  Empire,  Galena,  Geneva,  Grass 
Galley,  Hallsvale,  Helena,  Lander,  Ledlie,  Lewis, 
IPiute,  Ravenswood,  Reese  River,  Santa  Fe,  Skunk- 
"fcown.  Smoky  Valley,  Stoneberger's.  Lewis  has  re- 
cently become  a  well-known  mining  tow^n/* 

Nye  county,  organized  in  1864  out  of  Esmeralda 
cjounty,  and  named  in  honor  of  Governor  J.  W.  Nye, 
occupied  at  that  time  all  that  portion  of  Nevada  south 
of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  not  remaining  in  Esmer- 
alda, a  large  and  almost  unknown  area.     Its  bounda- 
ries have  been  several  times  changed,  and  it  remains 
a  large   coimty  still,  its   present  area  being  18,432 
square  miles.     The  discovery  of  a  new  mining  district, 
sixty  miles  south  of  Austin,  in  the  Shoshone  range, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  subdivision,  and  the  town  of 
lone,  in  Union  district,  became  the  county  seat,  which 
lionor  it  enjoyed  for   three  years,  when  the  county 
records  were  removed  to  Belmont,  a  town  founded  in 

W.  Rule  a  small  shop.  R  T.  Georsc,  J.  H.  Greon,  and  a  few  others,  had 
taken  laml  claims.  In  1872  he  was  efected  county  commissioner.  J.  C.  Fall, 
\rith  whom  McWilliams  had  Ix^n  associated  in  business  at  Dun  Glen,  had 
presented  his  interest  in  the  firm  to  his  son-in-law,  J.  H.  Kinkead,  which 
interest  was  purchased  from  the  latter  in  1873,  and  the  ccmcern  carried  on  by 
McWilliams  until  1880,  when  he  sold  to  A.  D.  Lemaire,  and  retired. 

^R  F.  Wilson,  born  in  Canaila  in  1832,  came  to  Cal.  in  1854,  and  in 
ISOS  to  Xcvada,  settling  at  Galena  and  looking  for  mines,  in  which  ho  was 
successful,  opening  up  some  good  prospects.  On  the  Hamburg  mine  he 
erected  in  1885  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  15  tons  per  day,  running  by  steam 
power. 

Thomas  G.  Morgan,  locator  of  the  Pittsburg  Consolidated  and  other 
mining  properties  in  Lander  co.,  was  born  in  Wales  in  1845,  and  came  to 
the  U.  S.  in  childhood,  residing  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  from  which  state  he  came 
to  Virginia,  Nevada,  in  187o.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Galena  in 
Lander  co.,  and  engaged  in  mining,  beginning  operations  in  1880,  and  being 
associated  with  several  others.  He  purchased  the  interests  of  his  associates 
excepting  that  of  J.  A.  Blossom,  who  sold  the  Pittsburg  to  a  London  com- 
pany for  8160,000,  and  had  left  the  Evening  Star,  Cumberland,  Lla  Hen- 
rietta, and  Lady  Carrie.  These  claims  are  gold  l>earing.  In  1883  Mr 
Morgan  married  Miss  Carrie  Bertrand,  whose  brother  discovered  the  Gcddes 
Bertrand,  near  Eureka.  He  has  faith  in  the  resources  of  Nevada,  both  min- 
eral and  agricultural,  ho  has  many  important  and  valuable  mining  claims  in 
the  Lewis  district^  and  steps  arc  now  ueing  taken  to  work  them. 
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1865,  by  Antonio  Bozquez,  the  first  settler,  and  A. 
Billman,  H.  G.  C.  Schmidt,  J.  M.  Reed,  C.  h. 
Straight,  R.  Kelley,  D.  R.  Dean,  L.  Martin,  O. 
Brown,  S.  Tallman,  J.  Grover,  D.  E.  Buel,  William 
Geller,  Charles  St  Louis,  J.  W.  Gashwiler,  S.  M. 
Burk,  and  others.  The  situation  was  upon  a  plateau 
of  the  Toiyaba  range,  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet, 
where  wood  and  water  were  abundant,  and  the  scenery 
picturesque. 

There  are  several  good  mining  districts  in  the 
county,  which  has  produced  $8,000,000  in  bullion, 
and  has  a  permanent  population  of  two  thousand, 
with  an  economical  and  healthy  county  administration, 
yet  owing  to  its  want  of  transportation  the  progress 
of  any  kind  of  enterprise  has  been  slow. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  1880  was 
2,300;  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  4,328;  of  barley, 
33,212;  oats,  5,000;  potatoes,  18,000.  It  had  com- 
paratively  little  stock,  about  ten  thousand  head  hav- 
ing been  driven  away  in  the  two  previous  years,  owing 
to  a  failure  of  grass  from  over-feeding.  Fruit  does 
well  in  this  region,  and  is  extensively  cultivated.  The 
total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  Nye  county  in  1880  was  not  much  over  $1,000,000, 
the  decrease  being  in  personal  property,  which,  being 
largely  mining  property,  has  failed  to  hold  its  own, 
while  farming  property  has  not  declined.  The  gross 
yield  of  the  mines  for  the  last  half  of  1880  and  the 
first  half  of  1881  was  respectively  $273,881  and 
$188,908. 

Mining  having  reached  a  depth  at  which  capital 
and  improved  methods  must  be  applied,  a  temporary 
abandonment  followed,  this  being  the  history  of  the 
great  majority  of  mining  districts,  just  as  hydraulic 
mining  not  being  known  or  applied,  the  placer  gold 
mines  were  deserted  when  the  bars  had  been  washed 
off.  The  settlements  in  Nye  county  to  be  named  are 
Argenta,  Barcelona,  Blue  Eagle,  Centennial  City, 
Central  City,   Cherry  Creek,  Cloverdale,   Danville, 
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Doyle,  Duckwater,  Dutch  Flat,  East  Belmont,  Ells- 
worth, Grant,  Grantville,  Jett,  Junction,  Kiney, 
King's  House,  Knickerbocker,  Lodi,  Logan,  Milton, 
Morey,  New  Philadelphia,  Northumberland,  Peavine, 
Rattlesnake,  Reese  River,  Reveille,  Sacramento,  San 
Antonio,  San  Augustine,  San  Juan,  Seymour,  Spauld- 
ing,  Toyah,  Troy,  Tucker  s  Station,  Tybo,  Union, 
Ural  Caflon,  Washington,  and  Yokum. 

Lincoln  county,  cut  off  from  Nye  February  26, 
1866,  is  a  mining  county  of  much  historic  interest, 
having  been  first  traversed  by  the  white  race  when 
the  Spaniards,  between  1540  and  1775,  made  explora- 
tions through  the  interior  of  the  continent.  In  1863- 
4,  an  Indian  brought  to  William  Hamlin,  in  Meadow 
valley,  a  specimen  of  silver  ore,  which  on  being  sent 
to  Salt  Lake  caused  several  expeditions  to  visit  that 
region,  the  first  of  which,  under  J.  M.  Vandermark 
and  Stephen  Sherwood,  organized  the  Meadow  valley 
mining  district  in  April  1864.  Not  to  be  dispossessed 
by  Gentiles,  Brigham  Young  ordered  Erastus  Snow 
from  St  Gfeorge  to  Meadow  valley  with  a  company  of 
men,  who  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  mining 
recorder,  organized  a  new  district  with  new  rules.  A 
third  company,  consisting  chiefly  of  men  from  the 
California  volunteers,  followed,  and  the  former  rules 
were  ultimately  restored  ;  but  the  presence  of  so  many 
Mormons  making  the  place  distasteful,  the  district 
was  abandoned  by  the  gentiles  after  some  work  had 
been  done  on  the  Panaca,  the  original  discovery  ledge, 
and  on  the  Mammoth. 

Pahranagat  district  was  next  organized,  in  1865, 
hundreds  of  locations  made,  and  one  million  feet  of 
ground  sold  to  W.  H.  Raymond  for  eastern  capital- 
ists. The  legislature  having  created  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  Governor  Blasdel  and  suite  proceeded  to 
Pahranagat  to  complete  the  organization.  On  the 
way,  having  taken  a  roundabout  course  through 
Death  valley,  and  become  involved  in  barren  wastes 
without  food  or  water,  they  narrowly  escaped  destnio 
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tion.     As  it  was,  one  life  was  lost,  and  much  suffer — 
ing  endured  by  the  party.     The  governor  found  thai 
there  was  not  the  number  of  legal  voters  required  ii 
the  county,  which  after  all  this  trouble  was  not  or- 
ganized until  the  following  year.     Its  original  boun- 
daries were  twice  changed,  in  March  1867,  when 
strip  ten  miles  wide  was  ceded  to  Nye  on  the  west 
and   in  1875,  when  it  received  some  territory  fron"^ 
Nye  on  the  north.     The  county  seat  was  first  decreecu:^ 
to  be  at  Crystal  Springs,  but  in  1867  was  changed  tc=3 
Hiko  in  the  same  district,  and  ultimately  to  Pioche     , 
This  town  was  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Ely  moun  — . 
tains,  and  faced  north.     It  was  first  settled  by  Josepl-::^ 
Grange  and  E.  M.  Chubard,  who  in  1868  erected 
small  furnace  for  the  reduction  of  ore,  but  failing  ii 
their  expectations,  abandoned  the  location.     In  1861 
the  Meadow  valley  district  was  reorganized  and  named. 
Ely  district,  in  honor  of  John  H.  Ely,  who  with  W- 
H.  Raymond,  placed  a  five-stamp  quartz  mill,  rentecL 
from  a  New  York  company,  in  Meadow  valley,  at^ 
the  site  of  Bullionville,  the  nearest  point  where  sufii* 
cient  water  could  be  obtained.     A  company  consisting" 
of  P.  McCannon,  L.  Lacour,  and  A.  M.  Bush  laid, 
out  the  town  in  the  same  year,  which  was  surveyed. 
by  E.  L.  Mason,  a  civil  engineer,  and  named  by  Mrs. 
(Jarmichael  Williamson  after  P.  L.  A.  Pioche  of  San 
Francisco,    who   owned   largely   in    the   mines.     In. 
1870-1  it  was  the  most  active  town  in  Nevada,  and 
consequently  infested  by  the  criminal  element,  which 
ever  followed  in  the  wake  of  honest  enterprise  in  the 
mining  districts.     On  the  15th  of  September,  1871, 
it  was  ravaged  by  fire,  and  $500,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty  destroyed.      An   explosion   of    three   hundred 
pounds  of  blasting  powder  killed  thirteen  men,  and 
wounded   forty-seven   others.      But   the   town   was 
quickly  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  manner,  only  to 
lose  another  $50,000  by  the  same  terrible  agency  in 
May  1872.     On  the   22d  of  August,  1873,  a  rain 
flood  caused  a  loss  of  $10,000,  and  in  1876  a  fire  again 
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iroyed  $40,000  worth  of  property.   Pioche  reached 
-fche  height  of  its  prosperity  in  1872-3,  when  the  pop- 
-■alation  was  estimated  at  six  thousand,  and  there  were 
^Dne  hundred  and  ten  stamps  crushing  ore  in  the  dis- 
-fcrict,  with  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  BuUionville,  to 
4:jarry  ore  to  the  mills.     iBullionville  itself  had  a  pop- 
talation  of  five  hundred,  but  it  declined  when,  on  the 
^^ompletion  of  the  water-works,  Pioche  was  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  mills  were  removed  to 
-fchat   place.     A  revival  began   in    1880,  when   new 
smelting   and   concentrating  works  were  erected   at 
BuUionville  to  work   the   tailings  deposited  by  the 
mills.     The  nearest  railroad  station  where  goods  are 
received  or  bullion  shipped  is  Milford,  on  the  Utah 
Southern,  which  renders  Lincoln  county  a  dependency 
of  Chic^o  chiefly,  though  some  trade  is  carried  on 
^ith  San  Francisco.     After  producing   $20,000,000 
of   bullion,   the   Ely  district   was   almost   deserted, 
Pioche  having  not  more  than  eight  hundred  inhabi- 
tants in  1880.     The  Pahranagat,  Colorado,  Freyburg, 
Pennsylvania,  Silver  Springs,  Silver  King,  Groom, 
St  Thomas,  Timber  Mountain,  Pah  Ute,  Wheeler, 
Southeastern,  and  Yellow  Pine  districts  all  contain 
good  mines,  which  may  yet  be  developed.     Pahrana- 
gat, which   means  watermelon,  has   been   the   most 
^oted  of  these,  but  is  at  present  nearly  deserted." 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1884  was  2,200,  an 
tocrease  of  four  hundred  over  1883,  and  the  assessed 
'^^uation  of  real  and  personal  property  $488,004. 
The  affairs  of  the  county  have  been  extravagantly 
^^aanaged,  and  the  indebtedness  in  1880  was  $300,000. 
^f  the  several  towns,  nearly  all  of  which  are  mining 

-j^*//a»  Siher  Mining  C(nnpanj/'8  Hept,  1866,  1-22,  34-6;  The  Miner,  i.  27; 

^^'■^"•ry  Union,  June  23, 1866.     There  are  several  valleys  which  with  Irrigation 

^c^ld  produce  good    crops.     Meadow  Springs,    Ash,  Clover,  Eagle,  Dry 

z*^<ldy.  Rose,  and  Pahranagat  valleys  are  all  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

^<)  hest  farmers  are  Mormons,  who  have  several  times  been  recalled  by  the 

^Urch,  when  their  improvements  passed  into  other  hands.     About  1880  they 

^'^inenoed  to  return  and  take  up  land,  which  is  a  promise  of  an  increase  in 

^KHcolture.     The  soil  and  climate  in  the  valley  of  Muddy  creek,  a  tributary 

of  B40  Virgen,  are  adapted  to  cotton  raising.     William  Ajiderson  in  1873  bad 

Hist.  Nit.   18 
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centres,  one  which  is  not  a  mining  town  is  Callville, 
founded  by  Anson  Call  and  a  few  associates  from 
Utah,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Colorado  river, 
in  1864.  It  is  not  a  lovely  situation,  being  among 
the  barren  sand-hills  of  this  desolate  region,  with 
nothing  to  recommend  it  except  its  importance  as  a 
place  of  transfer  and  storage  whenever  navigation 
shall  be  permanently  established  on  the  Colorado,  i 
There  are  men  who  see  evidences  of  a  prehistoric  race,  ' 
possessing  many  of  the  arts  of  scientific  civilization, 
bordering  on  the  Colorado,  and  having  large  cities, 
canals,  aqueducts,  and  highways,  and  who  understood 
mining.  As  faith  is  given  each  one  of  us  we  will  be- 
lieve. As  with  the  footprints  of  a  man  of  giant  pro- 
portions in  the  sandstone  quarry  at  the  Carson  state 
prison,  more  is  suggested  than  proved.'* 

The  towns  and  settlements  not  described  in  Lincoln 
county  are  Bristol,  Bunkerville,  Camp  El  Dorado^ 
Clover  Valley,  Cottonwood,  Dutch  Flat,  Eagle  Valley^ 
Farmington,  Flag  Spring,  Freyburg  Mines,  Hillside^ 
Homer,  Lake  Valley,  Las  Vegas,  Logan,  Long  Val- 
ley, Lyonsville,  Mayflower,  Mesquit,  Midey  Valley^ 
Montezuma,  Overton,  Panaca,  Pahrock,  Patterson^ 
Potosf,  Royal  City,  Silver  City,  St  Joseph,  St> 
Thomas,  Tern  Piute,  West  Point. 

Elko  county,  created  March  5,  1869,  was  cut  oST 
from  Lander,  and  combprises,  esides  a  large  extent  o^ 

10  acres,  and  Mr  Carter  20  acres  in  this  staple,  which  grows  and  yields  welU 
At  Washington,  Utah,  is  a  cotton  factory.  Pioche  Record;  Cancm  AvotfJ^ 
July  22,  1873. 

»•  A  man  who  has  labored  to  improve  Lincoln  connty  is  Eneene  HoweUf  ^ 
mem1)er  of  the  11th  session  of  the  Nevada  leffisli^^nre,  elected  in  1882  on  ti*-^ 
democratic  ticket.  He  was  the  originator  ofa  petition  to  ccMOjorress  to  appr^^ 
priate  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ck>iorado  river.  T^e  matter  w'^ 
not  acted  upon  bv  congress,  and  Gov.  Adams  vetoed  a  bill  introduced  in  ti^^ 
Nev.  legislature  by  Howell  and  passed,  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  gath^' 
statistics  on  the  subject  to  be  presented  to  congress.  "Die  navigation  of  th^^ 
Colorado  would  be  a  great  l)oon  to  the  mineral  and  agricnltnral  regions  Im)^ 
deriug  on  it.  Howell  was  the  democratic  nominee  for  state  senator  in  188^' 
but  was  defeated.  In  1886  he  declined  the  nomination  of  state  comptroller' 
As  a  mining  man  Howell  haa  been  connected  with  firms  in  Bristol,  in  th^ 
Pahranagat  district,  and  the  White  Pine  district.  He  was  bom  in  Enrek*^ 
Plumas  CO.,  Cal.,  on  March  21,  1858,  and  was  educated  for  a  practical  metal ^ 
lurgist,  although  he  has  been  engaged  in  merchandising  in  BiuitoL 
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mineral  land,  a  larger  amount  of  good  agricultural 
and  grazing  laud  than  any  other  county  in  Nevada, 
16,124  acres  being  under  cultivation  in  1880,  or  five 
hundred  more  than    Douglas,  the   most   productive 
county  of  the  west  tier.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  farming  in  Nevada  has  no  other  object  than  the 
local  supply,  on  account  of  the  enormous  railroad  tar- 
iff, which  places  an  embargo  upon  grain  growing  for 
distant  aiarkets.    The  different  policy  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  has  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  grain 
lands  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  while  in 
Nevada  the  management  of  the  Central  Pacific  actu- 
ally prohibits  it.     For  this  reason  a  large  proportion 
pf  cultivable  territory  lies  idle,  and  what  is  cultivated 
IS  not  made  to  produce  as  it  might.     The  average 
product  of  farms  in    Elko  county   is   30    bushels   of 
wheat,  35  of  barley,  60  of  oats,  and  100  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre.     Elko  county  raised  in  1880  of  wheat 
30,000,  of  barley  150,000,  of  oats  370,  of  potatoes 
370,000  bushels,  and  of  hay  50,000  tons  were  cured. 
The  county  contained  upon  its  ranges  70,520  cattle, 
17,200  horses,  4,150  mules,  10,000  sheep,  and  1,400 
hc>gs.     In  1884    it   had    3  flouring-mills,  and    made 
5^470  barrels  of  flour.     It  had  460  miles  of  irrigating 
itches,   21   miles  of  mining  ditches,  9  quartz-mills, 
*Qcl  2  smelting-furnaces.     There  were  crushed  in  1884, 
5,124  tons  of  quartz  and  smelted  1,412  tons.     The 
I^pulation  was  over  6,000,  and  the  county  upon  a 
gp<xl  financial  basis.     Like  all  the  other  counties,  it  is 
^vided  into  valleys  with  a  general  north  and  south 
^^nd,  excepting  the  Humboldt,  which  is  not  an  agri- 
cultural valley.     Its  mines   of  argentiferous  galena 
*^d  other  metals  are  found  in  the  ranges  separating 
the  valleys,  and  are  numerous.    There  are  no  less  than 
26  mining  districts  in  the  county,  of  which  Kingsley 
^trict,  discovered  in  1862,  in  the  Antelope  range,  by 
*  ^lix  O'Neil,  is  the  oldest.     A  furnace  for  smelting 
9^  was  erected  here.     The  Tuscarora  district,  organ- 
ised in  July  1867,  Hes  45  miles  north  of  Carlin  on 
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the  headwaters  of  the  Owyhee  river,  and  is  the  next 
in  point  of  time.     It  was  discovered  by  the  Beard 
brothers,  who  worked  the  placer  diggings  for  gold. 
The  quartz  is  free  milling,  and  carries  gold  near  the 
surface,  which  diminishes  as  depth  iso  btained.     The 
Grand  Prize  mine  is  down  600  feet,  and  the  Independ- 
ence has  a  tunnel   1,500  feet  in  length.     There  arcit 
500  miners  in  this  district.     Island  Mountain  districts 
75  miles  north  of  Elko,  was  discovered  in   1873  by^ 
E.  Penrod,  one  of  the  original  owners  of  the  Ophi 
mine  on  the  Comstock.     It  is  worked  chiefly  for  th 
gold  in  the  placers,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from 
canal  10  miles  in  length,  constructed  by  Penrod. 

Carlin  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  county,  having 
been  settled  in  July,  1868,  by  J.  A.  Palmer,  and  sooi 
after  by  S.  Pierce,  C.  Boyen,  and  James  Clark, 
town  sprang  up  with  the  completion  of  the  Humboldfc. 
division  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  company's  round-house  and  shops.  Elko, 
the  comity-seat,  was  first  settled  by  George  F.  Fad- 
dleford  in  December  1868.  In  the  following  year  it 
became  the  point  of  disembarkation  for  White  Pine 
and  Tuscarora  mines." 

The  towns  and  settlements  not  before  mentioned  in 
Elko  county  are  Antelope  Station,  Aurora,  Arthur, 
Blythe  City,  Bradley,  Brown,  Bruno,  Buel,  Bullion, 
Cedar,  Cloverdale,  Columbia,  Coral  Hill,  Cornucopia, 
Deeth,  Dolly  A^arden,  Elaine,  Excelsior,  Fair  Plaj^ 
Falcon,  Fort  Halleck,  Friend's  Station,  Golconda, 
Gerald,  Good  Hope,  Heenans,  Hicks  District,  High- 
land, Hoolon,  Huntington,  Independence,  Island 
Mountain,  Kinsley's  Springs,  Lamoille,  Lamoille  Val- 
ley, Lone  Mountain,  Loray,  McPeters,  Marshall  Sta- 
tion, Moleen,  Montello,  Moors,  Mountain  City,  Nat- 

21 A  town  was  laid  off  by  William  T.  Ballou,  BaUou's  Adv.,  MS.,  24,  and 
had  a  rapid  growth.  In  1885  it  had  a  population  of  800  taxable  property  to 
the  aiiioiiiit  of  $341,400,  a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  the  state  university, 
a  good  coinnion  school  building,  a  church,  several  lodges  of  different  socie- 
ties, a  brick  jail,  mineral  soap  factory,  flouring  mill,  water  company,  and 
other  useful  institutions.     It  sustained  a  loss  of  about  $100,000  by  firM. 
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cheZy  North   Ruby,    Osino,    Otego,    Owyhee,  Peko, 
IPequop,  Robber's  Roost,  Ruby  Valley,  Salmon  City, 
Shoemakers,   Stickney  Town,  Tacoma,   Toano,    Toll 
Gate,  Tulasco,  Tuscarora,  William,  and  Wyoming." 
White   Pine   county   which  was   created    out   of 
Xjander,  April,  1869,  consists  of  a  succession  of  val- 
leys between  high  ranges.  Diamond  range  on  the  west 
Wing  tipped  with  snow.     In  the  autumn  of  1P65  a 
party  of  prospectors  from  Austin  being  attracted  to 
the  region  east  of  this  range  by  the  view  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  white  pine  timber,  discovered  some 
Jnines  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  and  organized  the 
district  of  White    Pine  October  10th  of   that  year, 
fiobert  Morrill  and  Thomas  J.  Murphy  were  promi- 
nent in  these  proceedings.     The  first  discovery  was 
in    the  region  near   the   present  town  of  Hamilton, 
others  following  in  its  neighborhood.     The  succeed- 
^"^  year  Murphy  and  Crawford  went  to  Philadelphia 
with  ores  from  mines   in  White   Pine  district,   and 
foTTned   the   Monte   Cristo  Mining  company,  which 
sent  out  a  superintendent  in  1867,  who  put  up  a  mill 
aud  proceed  to  work  the  ores.     In  the  autumn,  after 
saow  had  fallen  on  the  mountains,  an  Indian,  for  some 
trifling  favor  bestowed  by  A.  J.  Leathers,  the  black- 
soaith  of  the  original  company,  gave  him  a  piece  of 
oj^  which  being  melted  produced  a  button  of  silver. 
He  was  induced  to  show  the  place  from  which  he  had 
brought  the  specimen,  which  proved  to  be  the  Hidden 
•^'I'easure  mine  from  which  Treasure  Hill  near  Hamil- 

v**Aii  important  oian  at  Tuscarora  was  Americus  Vespuccius  Lancaster, 
^■U  io  Belfast,  Me,  Sept.  5,  1835.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1855,  and 
^^r  mining  in  yarious  localities  in  Cal.  and  British  Columbia,  visiting  Cen- 
^^  America,  and  hU  former  home  inMc.,  where  he  married,  he  returned  to 
^^  coast,  and  in  1867  settled  at  Tuscarora,  then  a  new  place,  where  he  took 
^^tncti  to  supply  wood  and  ties  to  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  and  with  the  proceeds 
r^  vip  in  the  grocery  business,  and  also  bought  gold  dust  of  the  miners, 
^^ing  a  profit  which  enabled  him  in  a  few  years  to  improve  some  valuable 
i^ing  property.  The  Young  America  and  Young  America  south  were 
jj'^ted  and  patented  by  Lancaster  and  others,  and  the  town  of  Tuscorora 
/^  their  fi:ronnd.  He  owne<l  in  the  Navajo  and  North* Belle  Isle,  both  of 
,  *^jch  profiuced  well;  and  al<o  greatly  enlarged  his  mercaatile  interests.  In 
^  '  children  the  advantages 


^O  he  removed  to  Alameda,  Cal.,  to  give  his 
^'^ich  hit  liberal  means  enable  him  to  bestow. 
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ton  took  its  name.     The  Hidden  Treasure  was  located 
January  3,  1868,  by  Leathers,  Murphy,  and  March- 
and,  and  sold  in  January  1 860  for  $200,000,  to  G.  E. 
Roberts  &  Co.     Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Hid- 
den Treasure,  T.  E.  Eberhardt  of  Austin,  discovered 
the  famous  chloride   deposit  on  Treasure  hill,  which 
was  known  as  the  Eberhardt  mine,  although  in  mak- 
ing locations  with  some  friends  the  richest  portion  did 
not  fall  to  him.     The  Eberhardt  mine  was  disposed  of 
in  1868  to  a  company  which  took  several  tons  of  thet 
ore  to  Austin   for  reduction,  where  it  was  found  to* 
yield  from  $450  to  $27,000  per  ton.     Ore  working 
$3,000   was  constantly  taken    from   the   Eberhardt^ 
Keystone,  and  Blue  Belle  mines,  which  was  banked_ 


I 


up  for  smelting,  when  furnaces  should  be  erected. 
On  the  25th  of  September  the  Defiance  mine  produced-^ 
in  one  day  ore  that  would  yield  $40,000  worth  o^ 
bullion,  and  had  $75,000  in  sight.     These  prodigie 


of  wealth  created  tlie  greatest  fever  of  excitements 
known  since  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock.     Thou- 
sands of  men  hastened  to  White  Pine,  rich  and  poor* 
alike,  and  the  prospector  s  pick  was  heard  in  all  direc- 
tions,   while   every  canon   of  the   bare   and    rugged, 
mountains  about  Treasure  Hill  had  its  sides  adorned 
with  miners'  cabins,  hanging  like  bird  cages  from  its 
rocky  sides.     The  excitement  culminated  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1868-9.     A  question  in  mining  law" 
was  raised  which  was  never  before  brought  up,  and 
arose  out  of  the  discovery  that  the  Eberhardt  group 
of  mines  were  not  upon  any  ledge  which  could   be 
measured  off  and  its  extensions  taken  up,  but  were  a 
single  horizontal  deposit,  the   chloride  layers  being 
separated  by   layers   of  limestone,  and  bounded   by 
walls  like  a  vault.     These  deposits  have  since  become 
familiar  in  Colorado  and  are  called  contact,  or  blanket 
lodes.     Supposing  that  this  arrangement  of  ore  must 
continue  downward  to  the  depth  of  other  silver  mines, 
a  movement  was  made  to  compel  those  in  possession, 
after  working  out  one  deposit,  to  allow  another  claim- 
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ant  to  take  the  next  under  it,  and  so  on.     The  move- 
ment, however,  did  not  prevail,  and  the  Chloride  Flat 
group  of  mines  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  its  fortunate  owners,  who  sold  or  worked  them  as 
seemed  best.     Suits  at  law  grew  out  of  the  peculiar 
formation  after  it  was  discovered  that  there  had  been 
different  locations  made,  by  croppings,  on  what  proved 
to  be  the  same  body  of  ore,  that  is,  not  divided  by 
any  walL     One  of  these  cases,  brought  in  the  courts 
of  Lander  county  to  which  the  district  then  belonged, 
was  among  the  causes  c^lebres  of  that  country.     The 
bank  of  California  made  haste  to  secure  the  manage- 
ment as  in  the  Comstock  mines,  purchasing  several 
claims,  but  it  never  obtained  the  controlling   interest. 
In  the  autumn  of  1869  the  mines  of  White  Pine  were 
producing  monthly  about  $500,000  in  bullion.     The 
rich  deposit  which  set  the  world  agog  proved  not  to 
be  a  deep  one.     Some  millions  of  dollars  were  taken 
out,  but  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  the  body  of  almost 
pure  silver  was  exhausted.       The    Eberhardt   was 
purchased  in  connection  with   the  Aurora  mine  by 
an  English  company,  by  which  it  was  worked  with 
energy  and  varying  fortune.     A  shaft  was  puc  down 
1,400  feet,  and  over  a  mile  of  tunnelling  made  into 
tlie  heart  of  the  mountain.     There  were  about  twenty- 
€oiir  mining  districts  in  White   Pine   county  which 
'^ere   sufficiently  tested   to  prove  the  value  of  the 
xnines,  which  were  of  silver,  gold,  lead,  copper,  and 
mother  metals.      In  most  of  the  districts  wood  and 
could  be  obtained  with  little  difficulty. 
Agriculture  was  neglected  for  want  of  transporta- 
ion,  more  than  2,500  acres  being  under  cultivation  in 
885.     There  were  in  the  county  in  1884  of  stock- 
ttle  3,000,  cows  2,000,  calves    900,   sheep  10,000, 
^ambs  8,000,  hogs  400,  horses  1,200,  and  mules   150. 
TThe  amount  of  good  farming  land  was  estimated  at 
12,000  acres.     Of  grazing  land,  much  of  which,  with 
irrigation,  would  produce  crops,  there  are  4,776,160 
«cres^  of  timbered  land,  500,000  acres,  and  of  min- 
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eral  land,  about  the  same  amount.     The  popule^  tion 
of  the  county  was  2,500,  and  its  assessed  yalusLrtion 
$864,870. 

Hamilton,  the  county  seat  of  White  Pine  counfjr 
is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  Treasure  Hill, 
near  the  foot.     Its  altitude  is  7,977  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  the  site  commanding.     It  was  laid  off 
for  a  town  by  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Henry  Kelly,  and  K 
Goben,  in  May  1868.     Previous  to  this,  and  while 
only  a  rendezvous  for  prospectors,  who  dwelt  in  turf- 
houses  quite  as  often  as  anything,  it  was  called  Cave 
City,  but  since  received  the  name  of  Hamilton.     Such 
was  the  rush  of  population   in  1868-9  that  houses 
could  not  be  provided  for  the  10,000  inhabitants,  but 
canvas  was  made  to   do   duty  for  wood  and  brick. 
Hamilton  was  incorporated  in  1869,  and  disincorpo- 
rated in  1875.     A  brick   court-house   and  jail   was 
erected  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.     A  water  com- 
pany was  formed  which  supplied  Hamilton  and  Treas- 
ure  hill  with  water  brought  from  Illapah  springs,  in 
Momoke   Hill,  three  miles  east  of  Hamilton,  where 
2,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  flow  out  of  the 
rock.     Steam  pumping-works  had  to  be  used  to  force 
the  water  two  miles  through  a  12 -inch  pipe  and  lift  it 
to  a  reservoir  1,000  feet  high.     This  cost  $380,000, 
and  the  original  company  sold  to  the  Eberhardt  and 
Aurora  Mining  companies  in  1878.     In  1873  a  fire 
destroyed  $600,000  worth  of  property  at  Hamilton, 
this  devastation  having  been  caused  by  the  owner  of 
a  cigar  store  who  set  fire  to  his  premises  to  get  the 
insurance,  having  first  turned  off  the  water  to  disable 
the  fire  company.     In   Applegarth's  Caflon,  at  the 
foot  of  Treasure  hill,  on  the  south  side,  is  Eberhardt, 
with  100  inhabitants.      On  the  western  slope,  near 
the  top,  and  often  above  the  clouds  that  overhang 
Hamilton,  is  Treasure  City.     It  had  6,000  inhabitant 
in  1869,  and  50  in  1885.     Shermantown,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  canon  dividing  Treasure  Hill  from 
White  Pine  Mountain,  five  miles  south  of  and  •  at  a 
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much  lower  altitude  than  Hamilton,  was  the  seat  of 
two  saw-mills,  five  quartz-mills,  and  four  furnaces  in 
1868-9,  and  had  1,000  inhabitants.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1870,  and  had  a  newspaper  of  its  own,  but  is 
to-day  deserted  by  all  but  a  single  family.  Swansea, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  Shermantown,  had 
two  quartz-mills  and  smelters,  and  several  hundred 
people^  of  whom  none  remain.  Such  was  the  rise 
and  decline  of  White  Pine  district,  the  most  remark- 
able of  any  in  eastern  Nevada. 

Cherry  creek  became  the  principal  town  in  White 
Pine  county.  It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry 
Creek  canon,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Eagan 
range,  at  an  elevation  of  6,300  feet.  It  owes  its  rise 
to  the  mines  of  that  district,  which  were  discovered  in 

1872.  Ward  is  another  mining  town  whose  growth 
began  in  1876.  It  is  62  miles  south-east  of  Hamil- 
ton. Both  towns  support  newspapers  of  their  own. 
The  settlements  of  White  Pine  county  not  above 
named  are  Aurum,  Centre ville,  Clayton,  Cooper, 
Diamond,  Eagan,  Ely,  Glencoe,  Hendrie's  Mill, 
Hunter,  Indian  Queen,  Kingston,  Lehman,  Maryland, 
Mineral  City,  Mosier,  Newark  hill,  Osceola,  Planum, 
Picotillo,  Piuma,  Queen's  Station,  Rubyville,  Schell- 
boume,  Shoenbars,  Simpson,  Tiermont,  Warner,  West 
Ely,  and  White  Pine  City. 

Eureka  county,  created  out  of  Lander  March  1, 

1873,  owes  its  separate  existence  to  its  mineral  re- 
sources. These  began  to  be  known  immediately  after 
the  settlement  of  Reese  river,  which  formed  abase  of 
operations  and  supplies.  The  district  was  located  on 
Mt  Tenabo,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Cortez 
mountains,  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Beowawe,  or 
Gravelly  ford,  where  one  of  the  largest  mineral- 
bearing  belts  ever  found  in  Nevada  was  discovered. 
The  formation  consists  of  granite  and  limestone. 

A  dike  of  quartzite  500  feet  in  width  was  named 
'The  Nevada  Giant,'  and  excited  great  expecta- 
tions.   This  mineral  belt  was  subsequently  developed 
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and  its  promised  wealth  realized,  under  the  owner- 
ship of  Simeon  Wenban,^  one  of  the  original  discov- 
erers. It  appears  3,000  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
stretches  its  enormous  body  diagonally  down  the 
mountain  in  plain  view  for  about  19,000  feet,  the 
south  end  dipping  down  and  disappearing  in  the  val- 
ley below.  The  district  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  state. 

The  first  mines  were  located  in  the  granite  on  what 
was  called  'Bullion  Hill';  an  eight-stamp  mill  was 
erected  in  1864  by  the  Cortez  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  ores  found  in  the  granite  forma- 
tion, and  was  operated  by  this  company  until  1867, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Wenban,  who  increased 
the  capacity  to  ten  stamps,  and  continued  to  operate 
it  on  ore  taken  from  his  mines  located  in  the  lime- 
stone formation,  of  which  there  were  many,  the  most 
prominent  being  the  Arctic,  Idaho,  Grarrison,  and  St 
Louis.     These  mines  have  proved  of  great  value. 

In  1886  this  mill  was  superseded  by  works  to  re- 
duce ores  by  the  leaching  process,  having  a  capacity 
of  about  fifty  tons  per  day,  erected  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Wenban.  In  the  granite  forma- 
tion the  veins  running  through  the  quartz  were  found 
to  be  rich  but  narrow.  The  whole  mineral  zone  was 
productive,  but  it  was  in  the  limestone  that  Wenban 
found  his  great  wealth.  The  ores  required  roasting 
before  amalgamating,  and  carried  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Wood  and  water  were  brought  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  Eureka  district,  discovered  in  1864, 
produced  great  wealth,  which  increased  the  population 
of  Lander  county,  and  caused  a  division  of  the  same. 

^Mr  Wenban  was  bom  in  England  in  the  parish  of  Hawkhurst^  county 
Kent,  May  18,  1824,  and  was  the  son  of  a  wheelwright.  In  1828  his  parents 
immigrated  to  the  U.  S.,  residing  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  later  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  In  1854  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast,  mining  for  a  while  in  Cal.,  but 
removing  to  Nevada  in  1862.  In  1863  he  made  one  of  a  prospecting  party 
which  discovered  the  Cortes  district,  in  which  he  owns  about  thirty  mines. 
Mr  Wenban  has  done  everything  to  prove  the  wealth  of  that  re^on,  and  in 
doing  it  has  made  himself  a  millionaire  several  times  over,  and  without  prac- 
tising any  seliish  greed  to  the  injury  of  his  neigh1)or8.  His  chauracter  stauds 
as  deservedly  high  as  his  success  has  been  deservedly  great. 
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The  town  of  Eureka,  which  was  founded  in  1869  by 
W.  W.  McCoy  and  Alonzo  Monroe  was  made  the 
county  seat." 

Eureka  town,  nearly  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  canon  four  miles  long  and 
200  yards  wide,  from  the  sides  of  which  parallel  lines  of 
steep  hills  rise  one  above  the  other  to  a  height  of  from 
500  to  1,200  feet,  from  whose  crests  numerous  smaller 
cailons  run  down  to  the  main  one.     Where  this  gorge 
spreads  out  among  the  lesser  hills  and  ravines  at  the 
top  the  town  site  was  located.     It  rapidly  acquired 
population.     A  line  of  stages  from  Austin  to  Hamil- 
ton passed  through  it,  and  a  post  office  was  established 
in  1 870.     In  the  same  year  the  town  obtained  direct 
connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  by  Ennor 
and  Woodruffs  staores  from  Hamilton  to  Palisade.    A 
fast  freight  line  to  Palisade  was  established  in  1871, 
and  in   1874  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  railroad  was 
begun,    which    was   completed   the   following   year. 
"With  its  completion  Eureka   became  the  centre  of 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  for  a  large  area  of  country. 
By   a  steady  growth  the  population   had  increased 
%o  5,000  in  1880.    Stone  quarries  adjacent  to  the  town 
furnished  superior  material  for  building,  the  public 
edifices  as  well  as  residences  being  partly  constructed 
of  this  material.     Brick  was  also  much  used  in  build- 
ing.    In   1879  a  court  house   costing  $53,000    was 
erected.     There  were  two  daily  papers,  two  banks, 
and  good  schools.     All  the  ores  of  this  district  were 
brought  to  Eureka  for  reduction  in  its  sixteen  fur- 
naces.    They  carried  from  15  to  60  per  cent  of  lead, 
and  sufficient  iron  and  silica  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  importing  foreign  flux.     The  yield  of  Eureka  dis- 
trict for  1879, was  $10,000,000,  and  the  total  yield  for 
the  seven  years,    including   1879,  was  $20,000,000. 
The  town  of  Eureka  has  been  three  times  visited  by 

'^  This  section  has  1>eeii  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
pablication  by  Moltnelli  k  Co.  of  a  bound  volume  of  109  pages  entitled 
Aureka  and  tte  Beaourcci,  1879« 
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fire,  the  first,  in  1872,  causing  the  organization  oF   ^ 
fire  department ;  the  second,  in  1878,  which  destroye^^ 
^1,000,000  worth  of  property  ;  and  the  third  in  1880-^ 
A  cloud  burst  in  July   1874  destroyed  considerable^ 
property,    with  the  loss  of  seventeen  lives.     Prom 
these   disasters  the  community  recovered  with  the 
vigor  imparted  by  conscious  resources.     Ruby  Hill, 
two  and  one  half  miles  west  of  Eureka,  in  1880  had  a 
population  of  2,165.     It  was  the  residence  of  about 
900  miners,  who  had  a  miners'  union,  and  supported 
a  newspaper,  churches,  schools,  a  theatre,  and  other 
popular  institutions.     Palisade,  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  railroad,  had  200  inhabi- 
tants.    It  was  furnished  with  water  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the   north.     The  railroad  company's  shops 
were  located  here  for  manufacturing  cars. 

Although  specifically  a  mining  county.  Eureka  is 
self-supporting,  and  might  be  made  productive  of 
agricultural  wealth  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The 
amount  of  land  enclosed  in  1885  was  27,940  acres,  of 
which  9,255  were  in  hay,  grain  and  vegetables.  It 
had  18  miles  of  irrigating  ditches.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  was  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  raised, 
in  1884,  10,000  tons  of  hay,  made  15,000  pounds  of 
cheese,  50,000  pounds  of  butter,  55,335  gallons  of 
beer,  and  sheared  74,000  pounds  of  wool.  Its  live 
stock  was  2,425  horses,  466  mules,  7,577  stock  cattle, 
12,400  sheep,  366  cows,  210  hogs.  The  valuation 
placed  upon  real  and  personal  property  was  $3,099,- 
429.  The  product  of  the  mines  in  bullion  was  $1,- 
647,289,  the  net  yield  being  set  down  at  $218,286. 
Charcoal  burnine:  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  1879  the  mine  superintendents  at  Eureka 
rebelled  at  paying  30  cents  a  bushel  for  this  indis- 
pensable article,  and  fixed  the  price  at  27  cents.  The 
Charcoal  Burners'  association  immediately  declared 
war,  refused  to  permit  any  to  be  delivered  at  the 
smelters,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Eureka, 
threatenmg  destruction  to  their  enemies,   the   mine 
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managers.  Governor  Kinkead  was  informed  by  tele- 
graph of  the  danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  "a  suffi- 
cient force  of  the  second  brigade  of  the  state  militia 
to  insure  a  restoration  of  order  "  was  authorized  to  be 
called  out.  On  the  18th  of  August,  Deputy-sheriflP 
jr.  B.  Simpson  attempted  to  arrest  some  persons  be- 
longing to  a  coal  camp  at  Fish  creek,  thirty  miles  from 
Sureka.  Five  coal  burners  were  killed,  and  six 
wounded  severely,  in  resisting  arrest.  Much  excite- 
ment followed ;  but  the  coroner's  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  justifiable  homicide.  Little  doubt  existed 
tlx£tt  the  charcoal  burners  had  suffered  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  the  contractors  who  delivered  coal  at  the 
smelters,  and  made  their  measurements  to  meet  their 
c^wm  interests.  Added  to  this,  a  reduction  in  price 
brought  on  the  riot  which  culminated  so  sadly  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Fish  Creek  war.  The  price  of  char- 
coal was  reduced  Subsequently  to  22  cents.  In  1884, 
165,000  bushels  were  burned.  The  nut  pine  wood, 
from  which  it  was  produced,  yielded  28  bushels  to  a 
cord.  The  towns  and  settlements  not  above  named 
^^e  Allison,  Alpha,  Antelope,  Beowawe,  Blackburn, 
^^ulder.  Bullion,  Cedar,  Cluro,  Colman,  Cortds, 
^orwin,  Devil's  Gate,  Diamond,  Evans,  Garden  Pass, 
^podwin,  McLeod,  Mineral  Hill,  Newtown,  Oak, 
^ine  Station,  Pleasant  Valley,  Shipley,  Shoshone, 
^^Iverado,  Spring,  Springville,  Sulphur  Spring  Sta- 
*^^n.  Summit,  Vanderbilt,  and  Willards. 

Xo  sum  up  the  condition  of  the  state  in  1883-6,  it 

^^nked  third  in  the  production   of  gold  and    silver, 

^^taiug  next  after  California  and  Colorado.     It  pro- 

^^ced  in  twenty  years   about  $600,000,000   of  the 

P^^cious  metals.     There  was  in   the  state  $27,625,- 

"57  in  real  and  personal  property,  at  the  assessor's 

"^^^viation,  distributed  among  62,000  inhabitants.    The 

^tate  sold  of  its  land  grants  85,000  acres,  showing  the 

P^spective  increase  of  farming.     It  had  been  rather 

the  eastern  to  disparage  Nevada,  because  with  only 
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ixnainsBinjE  ^sunnrx  ^  nnik^  one  bquJI  otr,  were  tbejr 
mL  gHLl^e?r?L  XitrreLit^!^.  II  did  liot  go  OQ  producLOga^ 
xiti:  XKSt  :r  #fiir..fi[ir, [•!•:'  in  r«r€aitT  jeMrs  from  tie 
iBiTifSf.  JL  MdnDOL  ^  izi^  {fUjBT  jsTodiMcts ;  but  the  sab- 
^faci  WMi'  tizmmsz  *^~  i^  ueaxesr  nziderstoodL  and  io  every 
<vamftrr  Ksnae  liiif^  sue  i§  x^at   odIt  in  its   infancv. 
Ores' :iii  iisc  in  Ir^t'I'  ^ttciin  the  sux>e  number  of  inhabi- 
tKL^diiisa  Xernom  Lftc  IB  I^^{t.  and  raided  of  the  dif- 
cram  ?>srafck  I^frC-fTf  it£::unsi  XeTMbi^scrop  in  1880 
of  rrfL^li*  rosittik :  bm  <^h^et£roo  mrns  jR^eeminently  an 
a£?ir:LJr::r&I  ^ssMze^  MZtz  her  wheax  fields  stood  in  the 
fniK^e  :c  Xf-T^i&'s  Tnine^:  szmI  while  it  is  impossible 
tbii  life  ifcT^ei-  ^o^iid  ever  co^mpete  with  the  former 
in  gram  raSsiit^.  h  is  aldi>  impf>L4»Lble  that  Oregon 
tboold  eTer  s!x«w  rmarl:  xekv^  wealth  per  capita  than 
it  d:*^  ai  preseai.  wLich  is.  at  assessors'  i^uation, 
$4\nL  while  in  XrTTbda  ai  the  same  valuation  it  is 
$444.  no^rwiiLs^aoding  the  wastefulness  which  attends 
mining  in  new  ojontnes.  and  which  for  the  future 
must  be  oTerE»me. 

Of  n^anu^ctures  in  Nevada  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said.  The  assessors'  r>eports  for  1884,  from  which 
two  counties  must  be  subtracted  as  not  sending  in 
any  abstracts,  and  others  of  which  are  visibly  imper- 
fect, ^ve  1 S  grist-mills,  makin«^  22,270  barrelsof  flour, 
besides  which  they  ground  7,000  bushels  of  com,  and 
22,000  of  barley:'  121  quartz-mills,  crushing  349,688 
tons  of  quartz;  24  smelting  furnaces,  reducing  64,076 
tons  of  ore ;  S  saw-mills  and  3  planing>mills ;  8  borax 
fectories,  reducing  1.460  tons  of  the  salt;  and  25 
breweries,  manufacturing  246,354  gallons  of  beer. 
The  Nevada  foundr\\  established  at  Johntown  near 
Silver  City  in  1862  by  Mead,  McCone,  and  Tascar, 
formerly  of  Placerville,  was  the  pioneer  iron  works  of 
Nevada.  The  firm  removed  to  Silver  City  in  1864, 
where  they  erected  a  stone  building  at  a  cost  of 
$125,000,  employing  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
men  in  the  foundry  afterwards.  The  establishment 
was  burned  in  1872,  when  McCone,  having  purchased 
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the  entire  interest,  again  removed  to  Virginia  City, 

where  he  bought  out  the  Fulton  foundry,  erected  in 

1863  by  Thomas  R.  Jones.     There  was  cast  at  this 

foundry,  December  11,  1880,  a  fly-wheel  centre  for 

the  Yellow  Jacket  hoisting  works  weighing  44,500 

pounds,  the  largest  casting  hitherto  made  on  the  Pacific 

coast.     It  was  here  that  the  first  engine  and  pump 

made   in  Nevada  were  constructed  for  the  Bullion 

company  in  1864.     In  1862  Oliver  Hyde  started  the 

Pioneer  foundrj*-  at  Gold  Hill,  and  in  1864  another 

was  opened  at  the  same  place  by  Greely,  called  the 

Grold    Hill   foundry,  which   cast  the   iron   flag-staflF 

erected  on  Mount  Davidson  in  1878.     It  was  eighty 

feet  high,  made  in  three  tubular  sections,  and  replaced 

a  wooden  mast  erected  in  1863.     The  Pioneer  cast 

the  first  Nevada  cannon,  an  eight-pounder,  in  1864. 

In  1869  Mead  established  the  Union  foundry,  and  in 

1878  Frazer  &  Cummings   established   the  Virginia 

foundry,  which  was  removed  to  Reno  in  1880.'* 

The  first  iron  foundry  of  eastern  Nevada  was  erected 
«it    BuUionville,  in  February  1873,  for  the  railroad 
^x>mpany.     Iron  works  were   opened   at   Eureka  in 
11880.     The  figure  eight  does  not  by  any  means  rep- 
:aresent  the  number  of  saw-mills  in  Nevada,  although 
3lt  appears  upon  so  authentic  a  document  as  the  asses- 
ssor's    report  to    the  surveyor-general.     White   Pine 
ounty  alone  had  five  in  1884,  and  other  counties  in 
oportion  to  their  timber  and  population.     But  the 
^nanufacture  of  lumber  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  ex- 
"tent  in  Washoe  than  in  any  other,  and  in  this  business 
"that   modem   invention,  a  wood  and   lumber  flume, 
plays  an  important  part.    As  I  have  before  mentioned, 
the  flume  is  V-shaped,  wherein  lies  its  great  conduct- 
ing power.     Flumes  of  a  box  shape  were  conunon 

*  John  Kewes  in  1876  started  a  brass  foundry  at  Virginia  City,  which 
jnBpended  after  abont  a  year.  Machinists  received  $6  per  day  in  these 
foundries,  bUcksmiths  $6.50,  pattern  makers  $5.50,  and  other  workmen 
43.50  and  $4.  KeMya  Nev.  Dir.,  1862,  174;  Dayton  Lyon  County  SenUwl  July 
16  and  Aug.  13,  1864;  Oohi  HUlNewn.  March  21,  1865;  Virginia  CUy  Ckrom- 
^eU,  Feb,  6,  1878;  Reno  CkaHte,  De^.  14,  1880;  Id.,  Jan.  31,  1883. 
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enough,  and  had  been  used,  to  float  timber  down  the 
mountains  in  California,  but  the  wood  lodged,  and 
caused  waste  and  destruction ;  the  V  form  allowed  it 
to  move  swiftly  without  obstruction.  The  first  flume 
for  transporting  wood  in  Nevada  was  projected  in 
1865,  to  run  from  the  west  Carson  river,  in  Alpine 
county,  California,  to  Empire  City,  in  Ormsby  county, 
Nevada,  thirty-two  and  a  half  miles,  the  fall  being 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet.  Among  those 
who  contemplated  this  scheme  was  J.  W.  Haines, 
who  adopted  the  V-shaped  flume,  and  on  being  satis- 
fied of  its  advantages  patented  it,  in  September  1870. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  twenty -five  milesof  lum- 
ber flumes  in  the  state,  which  increased  as  their  econ- 
omical value  became  known.  In  1872  J.  W.  Haines 
sued  William  Sharon  for  an  infringement  of  patent; 
but  he  was  beaten  in  court  on  its  being  shown  that 
certain  persons,  for  economical  reasons,  had  used 
flumes  constructed  similarly,  though  without  having 
any  idea  of  the  superlative  merit  of  this  form  over  the 
box  flume." 

In  1874,  several  other  companies  having  been 
formed  in  the  mean  time,  the  bonanza  firm,  for  them- 
selves and  other  mining  operators  on  the  Comstock, 
having  by  their  agent  surveyed  and  purchased  twelve 
thousand  acres  of  the  finest  timbered  land  on  the 
summits  of  the  Sierra,  formed  the  Pacific  Wood,  Lum- 

**  James  W.  Haines  was  bom  in  Stanstead,  Canada,  near  the  Vermont 
line,  on  the  I7th  of  Aus.,  1826,  his  father  being  a  Vermonter  of  Enfflish 
descent,  and  his  grandfather  a  revolutionary  soldier.  In  1833  they  left  Can- 
ada for  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  upon  a  farm.  When  he 
was  20  years  of  age  he  began  to  follow  the  lakes,  and  remained  in  that  ser« 
vice  for  about  three  years,  when  news  of  the  gold  found  in  CaL  brought  him 
to  this  coast  with  a  company  from  Ohio.  After  a  brief  experience  of  min- 
ing  he  opened  a  restaurant  in  Sac,  and  made  considerable  money;  went 
into  merchandising  with  Z.  Lake,  also  from  Ohio,  and  later  with  A.  J.  Web- 
etcr.  During  the  squatter  riots  he  was  on  the  squatter  side  of  the  quarrel, 
and  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  prison  brig,  but  was  soon  released.  Havins 
made  about  $20,000,  he  returned  home  and  married,  but  on  revisiting  CaL 
found  times  somewhat  changed.  Cholera  carried  off  his  wife  and  numerous 
friends  in  1852.  His  partner  sold  out  to  him  and  he  took  another.  In  1854^ 
during  the  excitement  caused  by  the  know-nothing  party  in  politics,  he  was 
elected  marshal  of  Sac.  by  that  party.  In  1857  he  purchased  an  interest  in 
a  hay  rancho  of  8,000  acres,  his  x>artner,being  Alonzo  Cbeaney.    In  1859  ha 
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ber  and   Flume  company,  whose  name  explains  its 
purpose.     At  a  great  outlay  of  labor  and  capital  the 
machineiT  for  a  steam  saw-mill  was  transported  to 
the  middle  fork  of  Evans  creek,  half  way  to  the  sum- 
mit, where  it  was  set  up,  and  began  making  the  lum- 
ber to  be  used  in  the  flume.     Another  mill,  two  miles 
further  up  the  mountains,  was  erected  immediately 
after   the  first     The  flume  was  made  V-shaped,  of 
twenty-four-inch  plank  two  inches  in  thickness,  and 
had  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  cords  of  fire-wood,  or 
500,000   feet  of  lumber,  daily.     To  gain  a  uniform 
grade  it  was  necessary  to  build  it  on  a  trestle-work 
and  stringers  the  whole  distance.     To  make  it  strong 
enough  to  support  heavy  timber,  it  was  braced  longi- 
tudinally and  across,  the  supports  set  in   mud-sills. 
It  ^was  fifteen  miles  in  length  when  opened,  terminat- 
ing   in  the  Truckee  meadows  at  HufFaker's,  and  the 
^%water  supply  came  from  Hunter  creek,  being  dammed 
i:ip  in  reservoirs.     Great  as  was  the  expense,  the  out- 
lay was  soon  returned  in  savings  and  profits.     It  was 
estimated  that  in  twenty  years  $80,000,000  worth  of 
-timber   had   been   taken   from   the  forests  on  Lake 
oe  and  Truckee  river,  and  that  the  supply  remain- 
ng  in  the  basins  of  the  Truckee  and  its  tributaries 
5,000,000,000  feet,  after  having  cut  40,000,000 
nnually  for  ten  years.     It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
^he  lumber  manufacture  of  the  treeless  state  is,  after 
^kll,  a  very  important  one.     The  total  length  of  wood 
£lumes  in  Douglas,  Ormsby,  and  Washoe  counties  is 


Id  his  store,  and  again  visited  the  east.     On  returning  he  found  great  ex- 
c^itement  prevailing  concerning  silver,  and  everybody  going  to  Nevada.     He 
^oUo'wed  with  fat  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  miners,  and  through  this  business 
Ijocame  interested  in  the  young  state,  finally  purchasing  a  rancho  of  800 
^hcres  in  what  is  now  Douglas  co.     He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  and 
^lecond  constitational  conventions.     In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate, and  was  chosen  presidential  elector  for  Grant.     He  was  also  appointed 
^y  Orant  to  receive  tne  C.  P.  railroad  on  its  completion,  together  with  W. 
•X.  Sherman  of  S.  F.  and  F.  A.  Tritle  of  Nevada.     Gov.  Brswiley  appointed 
liim  commissioner  to  the  centennial  exposition  at  Phila,  and  he  was  a  second 
t^ime  elected  to  the  state  senate.     His  influence  has  always  been  used  in 
securing  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Nevada.     A  man  of  strons  indi* 
^duality  and  great  activity.    His  landed  interests  in  Nevada  and  California 
axe  laige. 

Hist.  Nit.    19 
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over  eighty  miles;  the  lumber  transported  in  1879 
33,300,000  feet,  and  the  wood  171,000  cords.  Large 
tracts  of  timber  land  have  been  purchased  by  capital- 
ists, and  the  tendency  is  toward  moneyed  men  owning 
and  controlling  those  two  great  natural  resources, 
timber  and  water,  in  addition  to  a  monopoly  of  graz- 
ing and  desert  lands. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  section  of  the  union  in  which 
agricultural  development  is  so  largely  dependent  on 
irrigation  as  the  state  of  Nevada.  Though  in  the 
report  of  the  state  surveyor-general  for  1888  30,000 
acres  were  classed  as  agricultural  land,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  narrow  strip  on  the  banks  of  the  larger 
watercourses,  its  entire  surface  is  practically  unavail- 
able for  tillage  without  other  moisture  than  is  sup- 
plied by  the  rainfall.  With  a  water  area  of  more 
than  1,000,000  acres,  and  with  at  least  10,000,000 
acres  of  irrigable  land,  little,  as  yet,  has  been  accom- 

?lished  in  this  direction,  except  in  the  Carson  and 
lumboldt  valleys.  Within  recent  years,  however, 
numerous  projects  have  been  considered,  amonfj 
which  is  a  tunnel  through  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierra,  starting  from  a  point  near  Genoa,  and  tap- 
ping Lake  Tahoe,  whereby  an  immense  volume  of 
water  would  be  furnished,  not  only  for  irrigating 
vast  sections  of  the  country,  but  for  manufacturing 
and  other  purposes. 

In  1888  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated 
by  the  state  legislature  for  a  hydrographic  survey, 
and  a  state  board  of  reclamation   and  internal  im- 

f)rovement  appointed,  of  which  Senator  Evan  Wil- 
ianis  was  made  chairman,  the  remaining  members 
of  the  board  being  senators  Bradley,  Blakeslee,  and 
Springmeyer. 

Artesian  wells  have  been  successful  in  some  local- 
ities and  have  failed  in  others,  though  in  the  great 
valleys  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  existence  of 
vast  subterranean  basins  is  assured  beyond  a  perad- 
vcnture,  for  to  these  vallej's  there  are  no  outlets,  and 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  streams  of  water  that 
flow  from  the  mountains  sinks  below  the  surface.     In 
i872  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Kendall, 
of  Nevada,  to  authorize  the  sinking  of  wells  on  the 
public   domain,  with  a  view  to  the  reclamation  of 
desert  lands.     Congress  subsequently  offered  a  grant 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  every  person  who 
<^ obtained  a  flowing  well,   which   stimulated   experi- 
Yiient   in  this  direction.     The  cost  of  sinking  wells 
*o     a    great   depth    has   varied   from    three   or  four 
dollars  to  twenty,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
:^ock  to  be  penetrated.     The  Nevada  legislature  in 
1879   enacted  a  law  providing  for  a  bounty  of  two 
^dollars  per  foot  for  sinking  a  flowing  well  in  any  part 
^3f  the  state  below  a  depth  of  five  hundred  feet.     Per- 
sons who  at  the  passage  of  the  act  had  already  sunk 
-*hxee    hundred   feet   were    included    in    the  bounty. 
ongress  was  also  asked  to  make  liberal  donations  of 
ble  land  to  such  persons. 


The  social  condition  of  Nevada  has  undergone  all 
^hose  transitions  for  which  mining  communities  are 
iMioted,  and  in  which  recklessness  and  crime  are  more 
^conspicuous  than   honor  and  virtue.     Not   because 
uers  are  worse  than   other  men,  or  because  the 
riminal  classes  outnumber  the  law  and  order  class, 
T>ut  as  the  shadow  of  that  small  satellite,  the  moon, 
l>eing  nearer,  obscures  at  times  the  broad  face  of  the 
J3un,  so  a  little  evil  ofttimes  obscures  much  good.    The 
"non-productive,  labor-shirking  leeches  of  society  swarm 
u^here  they  expect  to  draw  rich  blood.     The  prospec- 
tor, on  the  contrary,  is  a  serious-minded  man,  willing 
to  toil  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  rugged 
cafions,  where  nature  hides  her  treasures,  and  it  is  he 
who  has  developed  Nevada,  and  not  the  stock-gam- 
blers, faro-dealers,  lawyers,  and  whisky-sellers.    From 
1846  to  1880  there  were  over  four  hundred  homicides. 
Comparatively  few  were  downright  murders  for  rob- 
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bery,  but  many  were  from  hasty  quarrels  over  mining 
or  land  claims,  and  were  from  the  excitement  caused 
by  intoxicating  drink  and  mingling  in  the  heterogene- 
ous crowds  of  new  towns  where  there  were  no  com- 
fortable homes. 

The  Chinese  were  never  welcomed  to  Nevada,  and 
were  discriminated  against  in  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  their  employment  being  also 
prohibited  by  the  charters  of  the  railroads  constructed 
within  the  state  after  1871.  They  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1858,  to  work  on  the  ditch  which  Orson 
Hyde  began  and  J.  H.  Rose  completed,  to  take  water 
from  the  Carson  river  to  use  in  mininjo:  at  the  mouth 
of  Gold  cafion.  Once  in  the  country  they  could  not 
be  expelled.  In  1859  they  were  working  in  the  mines 
of  Walker  river  and  other  localities,  but  were  never 
tolerated  on  the  Comstock,  where  the  miners*  union 
took  care  of  the  question.  They  were  employed  in 
building  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad,  whose 
franchise  was  granted  before  restrictive  laws  were 
passed,  and  also  by  the  Central  Pacific,  in  grading  its 
road-bed,  a  kind  of  work  which  Americans  by  common 
consent  have  usually  left  to  foreign  laborers.  But 
when  other  industries  were  approached,  the  race 
prejudice  showed  itself;  yet  in  vain,  for  in  spite  of 
miners'  unions,  legislative  enactments,  and  popular 
feeling,  the  scarcity  of  house-servants  compelled  their 
employment  in  that  capacity,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
laundr}^men,  farm-hands,  and  wood-choppers.  Nor 
was  it  possible  to  prevent  them  from  working  in  the 
mines  where  there  was  no  organization  against  them. 
An  anti-Chinese  society  was  formed  in  Virginia  City 
in  1879,  and  further  legislation  was  had  against  em- 
ploying tliom,  and  yet  in  1882  they  held  their  ground 
in  spite  of  leagues,  had  begun  to  engage  in  quartz 
mining,  and  were  applying  to  purchase  state  landa 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
state  supported  a  common  school  system,  by  paying 
interest  on  a  large  loan  from  the  school  funa  derived 
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from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands.    The  common-school 
laws  of  Nevada  are  enlightened  and  liberal,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  education  is  compulsory.     The  total 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  state  in  1880  was 
195  ;  total  number  of  districts,  109  ;  average  monthly 
pay  of  male  teachers,  $100,  of  female  teachers,  $77; 
whole  number  of  primary  schools  81,  of  intermediate 
1 1,  unclassified  81,  grammar  schools  19,  high  schools 
3.      The  average  rate  of  county  school  tax  on  $100  was 
LJ  3 ^  cents.    There  was  also  a  number  of  private  schools, 
ivitli  a  total  attendance  of  about  1,000  pupils,  promi- 
m^eiit  among  them  being  the  seminary  established  at 
^utjno  in  1876,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Bishop 
/liitaker,  of  the  episcopal  church.     The  state  uni- 
-^'ersity,  originally  located  at  Elko,  and  ia  1886  re- 
xaioved  to  Reno,  had  two  years  later   115  students 
in    attendance,  with  a  corps  of  zealous  and  efficient 
-*:eachers,  and  included  a  business  department,  a  nor- 
:x.nal    school,  and  schools  of  liberal  arts,  agriculture, 
mnechanic  arts,  and  mining.     Under  judicious  man- 
xigement  its  land  grant  of  90,000  acres,  together  with 
state    appropriations,  furnished  ample  funds  for  its 
support.     In  connection  with  it  was  the  agricultural 
^^xperiment  station,  for  which,  as  in  other  states  and 
-territories,  $15,000  was  appropriated  by  the  general 
government.     The  appropriation  for  an  agricultural 
42ollege  was  diverted,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
^-to  found  a  college  of  mining  and  kindred  sciences. 
After  the  Mormons,  the  pioneer  of  religion  in  Ne- 
vada was  Jesse  L.  Bennett,  a  methodist,  who  preached 
ill  Carson  valley  in  1859.     In  that  year  a  methodist 
society  was  organized  at  Genoa  by  A.  L.  Bateman, 
and  another  at  Carson  by  Bennett,  who  also  preached 
the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  in  Virginia  City,  on 
C  street,   in  1861.     When  the  collection  was  taken 
up,  the  humble  itinerant  was  surprised  to  find  he  had 
nearly  a  hatful  of  gold  and  silver  coins.     Soon  after 
Samuel  B.  Rooney  was  appointed  to  preach  regularly 
at  Yirgmia  City,  and  Bennett  was  stationed  at  Washoeu 
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Rooney  built  a  small  wooden  church  at  Virginia,  on 
the  comer  of  Taylor  and  D  streets,  costing  only 
$2,000.  In  1862  C.  V.  Anthony,  his  successor, 
erected  a  brick  edifice  costing  $45,000,  which  was 
dedicated  February  14,  1864,  and  paid  for  by  John 
C.  Fall  and  Ex-governor  Blasdel.  A  parsonage  was 
also  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  Nevada  had  been 
made  a  district  by  the  California  conference  in  1861, 
N.  E.  Peck  presiding  elder;  and  in  1864  it  was  erected 
into  an  independent  conference,  whose  first  annual 
session  was  held  at  Virginia  in  September  1865,  and 
its  sixteenth  in  September  1880.  In  July  1871  a 
high  wind  unroofed  tlie  methodist  church  at  Virginia, 
and  blew  down  one  of  the  wails.  Before  repairs  were 
begun,  a  fire  completed  the  destruction,  and  a  frame 
building,  costing  $8,000,  was  substituted  by  T.  H. 
McGarth;  but  on  Christmas  eve,  1872,  another  "wind 
wrought  $3,000  damage,  and  in  the  great  fire  of  1875 
this  building  was  entirely  consumed.  Finally,  in 
1876,  a  frame  church,  costing  $20,000,  was  erected  on 
the  old  site.  A  society  was  organized  among  the 
negroes  of  Virginia  in  1873,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  African  methodist  conference,  which  in  June  1875 
completed  a  small  church,  only  to  have  it  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  October. 

The  second  methodist  church  in  Nevada  was  erected 
at  Dayton  in  1863  by  J.  N.  Maddox.  An  incendiary 
fire  destroyed  the  building  in  1876.  In  1863  a  church 
and  parsonage  were  erected  at  Washoe  by  McGarth, 
who  preached  there  for  two  years.  The  building  was 
donated  to  the  school  trustees  about  1873.  The 
metliodist  church  at  Gold  Hill  was  erected  in  1865 
by  A.  F.  Hitchcock,  and  was  a  small  wooden  build- 
ing. On  the  11th  of  April,  1873,  Valentine  Right- 
myer,  pastor  of  this  cliurch, died  of  lingering  starvation, 
having  a  small  salary,  a  large  family,  and  too  much 
pride  to  reveal  his  extreme  want,  a  sacrifice  all  the 
more  cruel  and  needless  in  a  community  where  plenty 
and  liberality  were  the  rule.     The  methodist  church 
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at  Austin  was  built  by  the  management  of  J.  L.  Tre- 
fen  in  a  peculiar  manner.  When  mining  shares  were 
subscribed,  as  they  often  were,  he  accepted  them 
gratefully,  and  pooling  the  stock  organized  a  metho- 
dist  mining  company,  of  which  he  became  agent,  sell- 
ing the  claims  in  the  east,  and  realizing  $250,000  on 
paper.  Out  of  this  amount  a  brick  church  was  erected, 
i¥ith  a  fine  organ  and  a  commodious  parsonage,  costing 
^35,000.  But  the  shares  had  been  sold  on  install- 
ments, and  the  mining  furore  had  subsided,  so  that  no 
further  collections  could  be  made,  leaving  the  concern 
$6,000  in  debt.  The  church  was  sold  to  the  county 
for  a  court-house,  but  subsequently  redeemed,  the 
society  clearing  itself  from  debt.  The  methodists  of 
Carson  City  had  no  church  edifice  till  1867,  when,  on 
September  8th,  Bishop  Thompson  of  Ohio  dedicated 
a  stone  structure  which  had  cost  $10,000,  and  which 
had  been  built  chiefly  by  the  exertions,  and  not  a  little 
by  the  personal  labor  of,  Warren  Nims.  In  1874  the 
building  was  repaired  and  improved.  The  only  meth- 
odist  house  of  worship  at  White  Pine  was  the  broker's 
hall  at  Treasure  City,  where  episcopal  service  were  first 
held,  which  building  was  purchased  for  a  meeting 
house  in  1872,  but  subsequently  abandoned.  No 
other  church  has  supplanted  it.  Winnemucca  had 
a  frame  church,  built  by  Oeorge  B.  Hinckle  about 
1873;  Union ville  a  frame  church,  built  by  L.  Ewinj 
and  Reno  a  frame  church,  erected  in  1870  by  A. 
Ricker.  Eureka  had  a  church  and  parsonage,  erected 
by  John  A.  Gray  in  1875,  which  were  destroyed  in 
the  fire  of  1879.  Being  partially  rebuilt  soon  after- 
ward, the  church  was  again  burned  in  another  con- 
flagration in  1880.  Another  edifice  was  erected, 
under  the  charge  of  J.  T.  Ladd,  which  was  dedicated 
April  17,  1881.  At  Ruby  Hill  the  methodist  so- 
ciety erected  a  church  in  1876,  completing  and  paying 
for  it  before  any  preacher  had  come  among  them. 
Their  first  pastor  was  R.  A,  Ricker.  Mason  valley 
has  liad  a  Buiall  frame  church  and  a  parsonage  since 
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1880 ;  the  former  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  Mr 
Ladd.  Methodist  societies  were  established  in  Tus- 
carora  and  Elko.  The  membership  of  the  methodist 
church  in  1880  was  470,  with  13  preachers,  and  the 
value  of  church  property  $67,300.  Losses  by  fire 
aggregate  $59,600,  and  abandoned  property  in  de- 
serted mining  camps  $6,500.  These  figures  do  not 
represent  all  that  has  been  spent  in  church  property, 
which  is  $160,500. 

The  first  catholic  church  edifice  in  Nevada  was 
erected  at  Grenoa  in  1860  by  Father  Gallagher,  on 
King  street.  It  was  blown  down  in  1862,  and  an- 
other erected  in  its  place.  In  1861  the  first  religious 
services  were  held  in  Virginia  City,  by  Mr  Smeath- 
man,  an  episcopal  clergyman,  and  in  the  following 
year  Franklin  S.  Rising,  of  New  York,  began  a  mis- 
sion for  his  church  in  Nevada,  which  was  followed  by 
a  visit  from  the  bishop  of  the  north-west  territories, 
Talbot  of  Indiana,  who  held  services  at  Aurora  Octo- 
ber 4,  1863,  and  organized  a  parish  with  WilUam  H. 
Stoy  as  its  pastor,  who  was  not  able  long  to  keep  his 
restless  flock  together.  St  Paul's  episcopal  church 
at  Virginia  City  was  consecrated  by  Bisop  Talbot  on 
this  visit,  and  received  as  its  rector  Ozi  William 
Whitaker,  afterwards  bishop.  St  John's  church  was 
erected  at  Grold  Hill  in  1864,  and  occupied  December 
18th.  It  was  taken  charge  of  in  1865  by  H.  D. 
Lathrop  of  Ohio,  and  dedicated  October  13,  1867,  by 
Bishop  Kip  of  CaHfoniia.  An  episcopal  church  was 
erected  at  Silver  City  in  1874-5  by  W.  R.  Jenvey. 
Trinity  church,  Carson,  was  erected  in  1868,  and  con- 
secrated June  19,  1870,  by  Bishop  Whitaker,  George 
B.  Allen  rector.  A  parish  was  organized  at  Dayton 
December  26,  1863,  under  the  name  of  church  of  the 
ascension.  Bishop  Talbot  held  services  at  Austin  in 
1863,  and  Marcus  Lane  of  Michigan  ministered  there 
in  1868;  but  the  parish  of  St  George  was  not  organ- 
ized until  1873,  with  CJiristopher  S.  Stephenson  in 
charge,  who  was  succeeded  by  S.  C.  Blackiston,  of 
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Colorado,     The  church  of  St  George  at  Austin,  built 
of  brick,  was  the  gift  of  Allen  A.  Curtis,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Manhattan  mine.     The  bell  was  presented 
by  John  A.  Paxtoa  and  N.  S.  Gage,  and  the  organ 
hy  James  S.  Porteous.     The  cost  of  the  church  and 
rectory  was  $17,000.     The  first  episcopal  services  in 
White  Pine  district  were  held  in  Broker's  hall,  Treas- 
ure City,  in  the  morning  of  June  10,  1869,  and  in  a 
justice's  court  room  at  Hamilton,   on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  by  Bishop  Whitaker.     In  September 
•St    Luke's  parish  was  organized  at  Hamilton,  with 
Samuel  P.  Kelly,  of  Rhode  Island,  rector.     A  small 
"%vooden  church  was  erected  and  consecrated  July  14, 
1872.     Bishop   Whitaker  visited  Pioche  September 
13,  1870,  preaching  in  a  drinking  saloon  to  a  large 
^congregation.     A  year  afterward  H.  L.  Badger  of 
Ohio,  commenced  a  mission  at  that  place.     The  town 
liad  just  been    destroyed  by  fire,  and  services  were 
lield  at  private  residences  until  July  21,  1872,  when 
Ui  small  frame  church  and  rectory  were   completed. 
Eureka  also  received  a  visit  from  the  bishop  of  Ne- 
A^ada   September  28,    1870,  who  held  services  in  a 
canvas  restaurant  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ow- 
ing to  a  delay  caused   by  an  accident  to  the  coach 
conveying  him.     During  the  following    winter,   Mr 
Kelly,  of  Hamilton,  preached  occasionally.     In  May, 
1871,  St  James  parish  was  organized,  and  the  corner 
stone  of  the  church  laid  by  the  bishop.     A  rectory 
was  completed  that  year,  and  occupied  by  W.  Hen- 
derson; but  the  church,  which  was  built  of  stone,  was 
not  consecrated  until  July  28,   1872.     In  February 
1873  the  parish  of  Trinity  church  was  organized,  and 
services  held  by  the  bishop  in  the  court  house  for 
three  years.     In   the  meantime,    William    Lucas  of 
Ohio  was  installed  as  rector,  and  a  church  edifice  com- 
pleted June    8,   1878.     The   first  episcopal  services 
w^ere  held  at  Belmont  in  1872   by  Mr  Kelly,  S.  B. 
Moore  of  Pittsburgh  taking  charge  of  St  Stephen's 
parish  the   following  year,   which  was  incorporated 
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February  16,  1874.  and  a  neat  wooden  church  erected. 
It  was    consecrated   in    1875    by  Daniel   Flack,    of 
Rochester,   New  York.     The  cost  of  the   episcopal 
churches  of  Nevada  has  been  about  $140,000. 

The  first  catholic  church  building  at  Genoa,  as  I 
have  said,  was  blown  down  in  1862,  not  being  entirely 
completed  at  the  time.  Patrick  Manogue  then  took 
charge  of  Virginia  parish,  and  erected  a  better  one^ 
which  was  consecrated  to  St  Mary  of  the  mountains. 
The  passionists  in  1862-3  erected  a  frame  church 
between  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill,  which  was  afterward 
removed  to  GiAd  Hill ;  but  being  too  small  for  the 
congregation.  Father  O'Reilly  in  1864  erected  a 
larger  one.  A  catholic  church  was  erected  in  Austin 
in  1864  by  Father  Monteverde ;  and  at  Hamilton  in 
1868-9  by  Father  Phelan.  The  church  erected  at 
Virginia  City  by  Father  Gallagher  in  1860  being  un- 
suited  to  the  population  of  1868,  a  brick  church  cost- 
ing $65,000  was  erected  in  that  year,  by  Father 
Manogue,  who  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese  of  Grass  Valley,  which  included  the  state  of 
Nevada.  In  1870  Father  Grace  built  the  church  of 
St  Teresa  at  Carson.  In  1871  a  church  was  erected 
at  Pioche  bj^  Father  Scanlan,  and  in  1872  at  Behnont 
by  Father  Monteverde,  who  also  built  the  frame 
church  of  St  Brendan,  at  Eureka  in  1871,  which  was 
replaced  three  years  afterward  by  a  brick  church, 
erected  by  Father  Hynes.  In  1871,  also,  Father 
Merrill  built  the  first  catholic  church  at  Reno.  The 
great  fire  of  1875  at  Virginia  City  destroyed  the 
church  erected  by  Manogue,  who  in  1877  replaced  it 
by  another,  costing  only  a  little  less  than  the  first, 
and  beautifully  decorated  in  the  interior.  The  Reno 
church  having  been  consumed  in  the  fire  of  1879,  was 
rebuilt  in  an  improved  form.  Up  to  1885,  the  catho- 
lics expended  about  $250,000  in  churches  and  chari- 
table institutions. 

The  new  school  branch  of  the  presbyterian  church 
is  the  one  which  took  root  iu  Nevada.     As  early  as 
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the  spring  of  1861  W.  W.  Brier,  exploring  agent  of 
the  assembly's  committee  of  home  missions,  visiting 
Nevada,  held  a  meeting  at  Carson  in  the  stone  school 
house,  and  organized  a  society.     Subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000  were  obtained  for  a  church  edifice, 
and  A.  F.  White  of  California  removed  to  Carson  the 
same  year.     The  building  was   begun  in  1862,  and 
dedicated  May  1864,  Mr  White  officiating,  assisted 
by  Nims  of  the  methodist  church,  and  W.  C.  Pond 
of  California.     The  presbyterian  society  of  Virginia 
City  was  organized  September  21,  1862,  by  Mr  Brier, 
and  in  December  D.  H.  Palmer  of  New  York  took 
<*harge  of  it.     No  church  building  was  erected  before 
1867,  when  a  neat  edifice  costing  $4,700  was  dedi- 
^jated  July   7.     It   was  built   with    money  obtained 
ly  a  successful  deal  in  mining  stock  purchased  with 
-the  church  funds,  one  of  the  few  examples  of  stock 
gambling  by  a  religious  society,  as  such.    The  trustees 
purchased  four  lots  on  C  street,  and  erected  stores  for 
xent  on  either  side  of  the  meeting  house,  the  rental 
^>f   which  left  but   little   to   be  supplied  toward  the 
flBupport  of  a  minister.     This  property  escaped  the  fire 
of   1875.     The  membership  at  Virginia  City  is  105. 
The   Grold    Hill  presbyterian  society    was  organized 
^ov.  1,  1863,  and  W.  W.  Macomber  was  the  minis- 
ter in  charge,  though  the  first  sermon  was  preached 
by    Frederic    Buell.     This    society   never  erected  a 
-church.     A   presbyterian  society   was   organized   at 
Austin  January  3,  1864,  at  the  court  house  by  L.  P. 
Webber.     No  church  was  ever  built,  and  the  society 
was  assigned  to  the  Sacramento  presbytery.     On  the 
26th  of  March,  1870,  John  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, organized  a  society  at    Elko  with  only  seven 
members,  and  the  Central  Pacific  company  presentin<r 
it  with  four  lots,  money  was  raised  to  erect  a  small 
church,  an  organ  being  presented  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.     The    presbyterians   of   Eureka   organized 
with  six  members  in  August  1873,  and  W.  C.  Mc- 
Dougal  was  their  first  pastor,  under  whose  charge  a 
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church  was  erected.  J.  P.  Egbert  organized  the  so- 
ciety of  presbyterians  at  Pioche  in  January  1873, 
with  twelve  members.  It  never  had  a  meeting  house, 
and  in  1879  it  was  taken  off  the  roll  of  churchea 
The  total  membership  of  the  presbyterian  church  in 
Nevada  is  less  than  200,  and  the  value  of  their  church 
property  $15,000. 

The  first  congregational  church  of  Reno  was  or- 
janized  February  19,  1871,  by  the  society  which  was 
formed  a  month  earlier.  A.  F.  Hitchcock  was  elected 
pastor.  A  building  was  erected  in  which  the  society 
of  odd  fellows  had  their  hall,  and  consecrated  to  re- 
ligious services. 

The  Cumberland  presbyterians  formed  a  church  in 
1878  at  Winnemucca,  but  after  two  or  three  years 
dissolved  the  society.  For  two  or  three  years  also, 
1874-5,  the  Welsh  miners  held  services  in  their 
native  language  at  Miners'  Union  hall  in  Virginia 
City.  The  Christian  church  also  had  its  representa- 
tives at  Virginia  in  1873. 

The  baptists  first  organized  at  Virginia  in  1863 
with  a  membership  chiefly  of  colored  people,  Satchell 
pastor.     The  church  was  dissolved  in  1866.     Another 
society  called  the  tabernacle  baptist  church  was  formed 
in  1865,  McLafferty  pastor,  which  held  its  services 
in  the  court-house.     In  June   1873  C.  L.  Fisher  of 
California  preached    in   any    public   hall   obtainable, 
until  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  first  baptist 
church  of  Virginia  was  orj^anized.     In  April    1874 
ground  was  purchased  on  C  street,  and  a  house   of 
worship  finished  in  July.     In  1875  Fisher  organized 
a  church  at  Reno,  in  the  opera-house.     In  the  follow- 
ing January  he  built  a  modest  meeting-house,  which 
was  first  occupied  on  the  7th  of  May.     This  church 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1879,  and  a  larger  one 
erected.     The  total  value  of  baptist  church  property 
in  Nevada  in  1880  was  $5,000.     A  bequest  of  $20,- 
000  was  received  by  the  American  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  for  Nevada,  from  Miss  Sarah  Burr  of 
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Jfew  York,  who  died  March  1,  1882,  to  be  applied 

to  the  support  of  struggling  churches.     The  Bible 

society  of  California  had  an  agent  in  Nevada  until 

1872,  when  the  Storey  County  Bible   society   was 

/brined,  which   was   merged   in   the   Nevada   Bible 

society  October  19,   1873,  at  its  organization.     The 

parent  society  in  New  York  presented  the  Nevada 

offshoot  with  $2,000  worth  of  bibles  in  many  different 

languages,  and  H.  Richardson  acted  as  agent  in  their 

ciistribution.     At  the  west  Shoshone  reservation  there 

-was  a  school  and  some  missionary  work  attempted, 

l>ut  without  important  results.     The  baptist  church 

liad  control  of  the  Indian  missions  in  Nevada,  though 

-the  catholics  labored  among  the  Washoes  and  Pah 

XJtes  off  the  reservations.  • 

Benevolent  societies  have  always  found  ready  sup- 
jx>rt  in  Nevada.     In  charitable  work  every  religious 
^denomination  took  part,  and  the  world's  people  most 
of  all,  the  money  being  chiefly   contributed  by  the 
"■ion-sectarian   public.       Among   the   first   organized 
efforts  at  benevolence  was  the  formation  of  the  St 
"^Vincent  de  Paul  society  in  1863  by  the  catholic  citi- 
ns  of  Virginia  City,  which  numbered  500  members, 
nd  was  organized   by  Manogue.     Its  charities  were 
xtended  to   all,  irrespective  of  religious  prejudices. 
e  Nevada  orphan  asylum,  St  Mary's  hospital,  St 
Z3Iary's  school  for  girls,  and  St  Vincent's  school  for 
ys  were  charitable  institutions  under  the  care  of  the 
isters  of  charity,  and  founded  in  1864  by  Manogue. 
The  grounds  for  the  hospital  were  a  gift  from  Mrs 
•^ohn  W.  Mackay,  who,  with  her  husband,  was  fore- 
inost  in  every  good  work  for  many  years.     The  Jew- 
ish population  were  notably  benevolent  among  their 
own    race,  and   contributed  liberally  to  many  pu'  lie 
charities.     A  society  was  organized  by  them  at  Reno, 
A.pril  23,  1878,  called  the  Chebra  BVith  Sholom,  for 
Teligious  and  benevolent  work,  but  their  property  was 
Tjurned  in  the  fire  of  that  year,  and  the  society  dis- 
solved.    On  the    10th  of  August,   1879,  the   Keno 
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Hebrew  Benevolent  society  was  formed,  with  twenty- 
one  members,  for  the  same  purposes.  It  owned  a 
cemetery  near  the  city.  In  February  1881  the 
Nevada  Benevolent  association  filed  papers  of  incor- 
poration, the  object  of  which  was  to  give  public  enter- 
tainments of  a  musical  and  scientific  character,  to 
sell  tickets  to  such  entertainments,  and  to  purchase 
hold,  and  distribute  among  the  ticket-holders  certain 
prizes  in  real  estate  or  other  property,  to  raise  a  fund 
to  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  particularly  the 
care  of  the  insane;  and  the  legislature  was  induced  to 
pass  a  special  act  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  permitting 
the  association  to  give  five  entertainments.  But  the 
constitution  of  Nevada  distinctly  forbids  lotteries, 
and  the  supreme  court  deciding  the  law  to  be  con- 
stitutional the  association  abandoned  its  purposes. 

The  first  lodge  of  free-masons  was  established  by 
a  dispensation  of  the  grand  lodge  of  California,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1862,  and  chartered  May  15th  of  the  same 
year.  In  January  1865  the  grand  lodge  of  Nevada 
was  organized,  and  Carson  City  Lodge  No.  154  be- 
came Carson  Lodge  No.  1  under  the  new  jurisdiction. 
Washoe  Lodge  No.  2  also  derived  its  authority  to 
organize  from  the  California  Grand  Lodge  July  25, 
1862,  and  chartered  May  14,  1863.  Virginia  Lodge 
No.  3  received  a  dispensation  January  15,  1863,  and 
was  chartered  May  14th  following.  AH  these  lodges 
were  prosperous  and  dispensed  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  charity.  But  in  the  great  fire  of  1875 
Virginia  Lodge  No.  3  lost  its  temple,  and  thereupon 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  lodge  upon  the  top  of  Mount 
Davidson,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the 
order,  which  unique  intent  was  carried  out  in  Sep- 
tember, when  a  large  number  of  visitors  were  pres- 
ent. The  jewels  of  the  officers,  made  of  Ophir  bullion, 
had  been  recovered  from  the  ashes  of  their  former 
lodge,  and  though  injured,  were  worn  on  this  occi^ion. 
Soon  the  society  was  refurnished  and  redomiciliated." 

"  Amity  Lodce  No.  4  of  Silver  City;  Silver  Star  Lodm  No.  6  of  Gold 
Hill;  Esmeralda  Lodge  No.  G  of  Axirora;  Escnrial  Lodge  Na  7  of  Virginia 
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A  state  library  was  provided  for  by  the  first  terri- 
torial legislature,  which  prescribed  a  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars from  every  person  receiving  a  license  to  practice 
Jaw,  the  money  to  go  toward  purchasing  books  for 
the  territory.     After  the  state  was  admitted  an  act 
•was  passed  requiring  each  officer  commissioned,  except 
eoQimissioners  of  deeds  and  notaries  public,  to  pay 

€^ityi  Lander  Lodge  No,  8  of  Austin;  and  Valley  Lodffe  No.  9  of  Dayton, 

^U    received  their  dispensations  and  charters  from  Calif omia  in   18G3  and 

ISiU.     Auitin  Loilge  No.  10  (1865)  of  Austin;  Oasis  Lodge  No.  11  (1867)  of 

Selmont;  Douglas  Lodge  No.  12  (1868)  of  Genoa;  Reno  Lodge  No.  13  (1869) 

of  Reno;  St  John's  Lodge  No.   13,   colored,  (1875)  of  Carson;  White  Pine 

Xodge   No.   14  (1869)  of  Hamilton;  Elko  Lodge  No.    15  (1871)    of   Elko; 

3iureka  Lodge  No.  16  (1872)  of  Eureka;  Humboldt  Lodge  No.  17  (1871)  of 

XTuionville;  St  John  Lodge  No.  18(1871)  of  Pioche;  Winnemucea  Lodge  No. 

19  (1874)  of  Winnemucea;  Palisade  Lodge  No.  20  (1876)  of  Palisade;  Tus- 

^jan-.ra  Lodge  No.  21  (1878)  of  Tuscarora;  and  Hooe  Lwlge  U.  D.  (1880)  of 

3Iaaon  valley,  all  derived  their  charters  from  the  Nevada  grand  lodge,  ex- 

^Jept  No.  13,  which  is  working  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  grand 

^oiige  of  Csdifomia.     A  masonic  association  was  formed  at  AVard  in  1876. 

-^rliich  never  asked  for  a  dispensation.     On  the  16th  of  January,   1865,  thr 

jgrand  lo<lge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Nevada  was  organized  at  Vir 

^^nia  City.     On  the  25th  of  January,  1866,  some  masons  of  Salt  Lake  City 

petitioned  the  Nevada  grand  lodge  for  authority  to  institute  Mount  Morian 

^jodge  in  that  place.    Three  chapters  of  the  easteim  star  order  Iiave  been 

»talblishe<]  in  Nevada,  to  which  women  are  admitted.     There  are  several 

chapters  of  masons  under  different  names,   a  general  grand  chapter,  and 

leveral  commanderies  of  knights  templar  in  the  state.     The  order  has  dis- 

"TJensed  alwut  $75,000  in  charities;  owns  $110,813  in  property;  and  has  lost 

T)y  fires  $50,000. 

Lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  were  organized  in  the  following  order:  Wildey 
Xo«ige  No.  1,  Gold  HUl,  April  1,  1862;  Silver  City  Lodge  No.  2,  April  14. 
1SC2;  Mount  Davidson  Lodge  No.  3,  Virginia  City,  April  22,  1862;  Carson 
Lodge  No.  4,  Carson  City,  Ai)ril  25,  1862;  Dayton  Lodge  No.  5,  June  2, 
1863;  Ksmeralda  Lodge  No.  6,  Aurora,  September  16,  1863;  Nevada  Lodge 
No.  7,  Virginia  City,  January  15,  1864;  Washoe  Lodge  No.  8,  Washoe  City, 
January  18,  1864;  Austin  Lodge  No.  9,  Austin,  January  23,  1864;  Virginia 
Lodge  No.  10,  Virginia,  May  18,  1865;  Alpha  Lodge  No.  11,  Austin,  IVfarch 
14,  1867  (disincorporated);  Olive  Branch  Lodge  No.  12,  Virginia,  April  4, 
1867;  Parker  I^dge,  No.  13,  Gold  Hill,  October  8,  1868;  Tnickee  Lodge  Na 
14,  Reno,  October  28,  1868;  Genoa  Lodge  No.  15,  Genoa,  Decemljer  25,  1868; 
HumlWdt  Lodge  No.  16,  Winnemucea,  August  29,  1869;  Hamilton  Lodge 
No.  17,  HamUton,  April  26,  1870;  Elko  Lodge  No.  18,  Elko,  October  19, 
1870;  Reno  Lodge  No.  19,  Reno,  May  18,  1871;  Capital  Lmlge  No.  20,  Car- 
son, July  28,  1871;  Buena  Vista  Lodge  No.  21,  Unionville,  October  26,  1871; 
Eureka  Loilge  No.  22,  March  14,  1872;  Pioche  Lodge  No.  23,  Septeml>er  10, 
1872;  Belmont  Lodge  No.  24,  March  5,  1873;  Paradise  Lo<ljfc  No.  25,  Para- 
dise vallev,  Octol>er  17.  1873;  Palisade  Lodge  No.  26,  Palisade,  April  13, 
1874;  Mountain  Lodge  No.  27,  Eureka,  May  11,  1875;  Tyl)o  Lodge  Wo.  28, 
Tybo,  April  17,  1877;  Cornucopia  Lodge  No.  29,  Cornucopia,  May  31,  1877; 
Tuscarora  Lodge  No.  30,  Tuscarora,  June  7.  1878;  Battle  Mountain  Lodge 
No.  31,  Battle  Mountain,  March  19,  1879.  At  Grantsville  and  Cherry 
Creek  there  are  odd  fellows'  associations  for  the  relief  of  the  order,  whici 
will  !)€  chartered  in  the  future.  The  first  tea  lodges  were  formed  under  the 
jurbdictioa  of  California,  but  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  lj867|  the  grand  lodge 
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five  dollars  to  the  librarv  fund;  and  all  fines  and 
forfeitures  for  non-compliance  with  the  law  were 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  The  number  of  bound 
books  in  the  state  library  in  1878  was  9,498;  of 
unbound  books,  663 ;  and  the  number  of  newspapers 
on  file,  15.  A  library  was  organized  at  Wadsworth 
in  1879  by  the  locomotive  engineers.  A  circulating 
library  was  opened  at  Eureka  in  1872.  A  literary 
and  scientific  society  existed  at  Gold  Hill  as  early  as 
1865,  and  encouragement  was  also  given  to  the  attein- 
ment  of  knowledge,  especially  of  the  sciences.  The 
Nevada  state  medical  society  was  formed  in  April, 
1878,  as  a  branch  of  the  national  American  medical 
association.  Twenty-four  physicians  were  enrolled  at 
the  organization,  the  number  increasing  to  38inl  880. 

of  Nevada  was  organized  at  Virginia  City.  There  were  in  1885  ten  encamp- 
ments in  the  state,  the  first  six  deriving  their  organization  from  the  grand 
encampment  of  California,  the  7th  from  the  sovereign  grand  lodge,  and 
three  from  the  grand  lodge  of  Nevada,  organized  Deceml>er  28,  1874,  at  Car- 
son. Two  Re1>ek.ah  decree  lodges  were  instituted — the  Colfax  Lodge  at  Vir^ 
ginia  City,  and  Esther  Lodge  of  Austin. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  order  ha*l  12  lodges  in  1885:  Nevada  Lodge  No. 
1,  Virginia  City,  organized  March  23,  1873,  by  authority  of  the  supreme 
chancellor,  H.  C.  Berry  of  Chicago;  Damon  Lodge  No.  2,  Carson  City,  July 
18,  1873;  Mystic  Lodge  No.  3,  Gold  Hill,  Nov.  24,  1874;  Carson  Lod^e  No. 
4,  Carson  City,  December  20,  1873;  Humboldt  Lodge  No.  5,  Genoa,  March 
1,  1874;  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  6,  Virginia  City,  March  29,  1874;  Beatific 
Lodge  No.  7,  Eureka,  September  22,  1874;  Amity  Lodge  No.  8,  Keno,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1875;  Toiyabe  Lodge  No.  9,  Austin,  NoTeml^r  9,  1376;  Argenta 
Lodge  No.  10,  Battle  Mountain,  July  20,  1876;  Triumph  Lodge  No.  11,  Vir- 
ginia City,  0ctol)er  20,  1879;  Lyon  Lodge  No.  12,  Dayton,  October  15,  1880. 
A  grand  lodge  was  organized  at  Carson  City  March  31,  1874. 

The  ancient  order  of  United  Workmen,  ancient  order  of  Hibernians,,  in- 
dependent order  of  Red  Men,  independent  order  of  Foresters,  Caledonian 
club,  Virginia  Tumverein,  and  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  all  have  their 
organizations. 

The  Miners'  Union  was  organized  at  Virginia  City  June  6,  1863,  with  R. 
D.  Ferguson  president,  W.  C.  Bateman  vice-president,  and  B.  J.  Shay  secre^ 
tary.  The  Gold  Hill  branch  was  organized  August  6,  1864,  with  William 
Woodburn  president  Woodburn  was  afterward  member  of  congress.  The 
union  ha^  a  library,  established  December  28,  1877.  Its  first  board  of  di- 
rectors was  composed  of  William  H.  Parker,  B.  Colgan,  T.  P.  iloberta,  Jo- 
seph Josephs,  John  F.  McDonald.  Secretary  and  librarian,  B.  Colgan.  The 
library  building  was  erected  in  1876,  and  took  the  place  of  the  miners*  union 
hall,  whicli  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1875.  There  were  set  apart  a  chess- 
room  an<l  dancing-hall,  and  a  public  hall  used  by  several  societies,  namely, 
the  mechanics'  union,  ancient  order  of  Hibernians,  knights  of  the  Red 
Branch,  and  Montgomery  guards.  The  library  contained  in  1880,  2,200  books, 
worth  ^,000,  and  the  building  and  ground  were  worth  $15,000  more.  It 
was  free  to  members  of  the  union,  but  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  a  month  waa 
diarged  other  persona  using  the  books.    Ruby  Hill  ftlao  had  aminera'  anion. 
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The  l^islature  in  1861  appropriated  $500  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  sending  specimens  of  ores 
nx>ixi  Nevada  to  the  world's  fair  at  London.     A  com- 
missioner was  also  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  represent  Nevada  at  the  I^aris  exposition 
in  1867.     The  legislature  of  1875  appropriated  $20,- 
OOO  to  constitute  a  centennial  fund,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  quartz-mill  at  the  Philadelphia  exposition 
in     1876,    and   to   exhibit    miueralogical    specimens 
thereat.     At  the  Paris  exposition  of  1878  there  was 
displayed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  col- 
lections of  minerals  ever  exhibited,  the  display  hav- 
ing   been   made  possible  by  the  liberality  of  J.  W. 
Mackay.     As  early  as  1866  the  legislature  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  of  mining,  and  created 
the  office  of  state  mineralogist.    The  law  was  repealed 
in  1877,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  to  be  ex  officio  curator  of  the  state 
nauseum  of  mineralogical,  geological,  and  other  speci- 
Hiens  which  had  been  collected  during  eleven  years, 
*ttd  which,  2,000  in  number,  were  kept  at  Carson." 

^Nevada  was  not  hr  behind  the  other  Pacific  states  in  her  pioneer  or- 
S^*iizationa.  The  society  of  Pacific  Coast  Pioneers,  formed  at  Virginia  City 
*^*^ie22,  1872,  admits  3  classes;  those  who  were  residents  of  the  coast  prior 
^  «IaniuLry  1,  1851,  their  male  descendants  in  the  direct  line,  and  honorary 
'^l^vnbers.  Their  hall,  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  library  were  consumed  in 
^^  conflasration  of  1875.  The  money  loss  was  $20,000;  but  the  value  of 
^H«t  could  not  be  replaced  was  incalculable.  They  had  later  a  building 
^^^^ting  $22,000,  and  were  collecting  another  cabinet  and  library.  The  society 
^^  HeoM  River  Pioneers  was  organized  June  11,  1873,  composed  of  males 
^!^o  resided  in  Reese  river  mining  district  prior  to  December  31,  1864,  the 
^^ject  being  to  collect  and  preserve  the  early  history  of  the  district,  and  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  their  dead  comrades. 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  some  of  the  earlier  newspapers  of  Nevada^ 
^^  number  of  ionmals  of  all  kinds  published,  for  a  greater  or  less  time, 
"^ows  great  intellectual  activity,  and  a  liberal  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
P^le.  Without  repeating  the  former  list,  I  willsive,  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
^y  counties,  the  newspaper  history  of  the  state.  The  politics  is  indicated, 
^here  known,  by  the  letters  r.  and  d. ;  daily  and  weekly  by  d.  and  w. 

DOUGLAS  OOUNTT. 

Fint  Issued.  Name.  Name  of  Founder.        Dlscou  tinned. 

1866,  Sept  5.  .Nevada  Republican,  w.. J.  H.  HiU,  r 1865,  Oct. 

J865,  Oct.  7. .  .Douglas  Co.  Banner,  w.. Richard  Wheeler,  r..l866,  Jan. 

1875,  Feb.  20. .Carson  Valley  News,  w.  A.  C.  Pratt,  r 1860,   July  18. 

J880,  July  23.. Genoa  Wkly  Courier,  w.Boynton  Carlisle,  r. 

1880,  April Genoa  Jonnial,  w J.  H.  Cradlebaugh,d.l881,  Jan.  1; 

Hist.  Niv.   20 
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ELKO  COUNTT 

18«9,May Elko  Independent,  d. . .  |^^Q^^!^*S^f 

1870,  June  5 . .  .Elko  Chronide,  b-w . . . .  \\  ^  ^*^  "|^  -  1870,  Dec. 

1876,  Sept.  11  ..Elko  Weekly  Post |a  C.  Po^n^  *}  ^^^'  ^^'^ 

18'^7,  March  ICTuscarora  Times,  w. .  ..£.  A.  littlefield,'  r. 

1877.  May. ... .  f  "K^,^^[  .  .0.  C.  a  Wright 1878.  J«..l. 

ima   Ta..    1         jTnsc&rora  Times-Re-     j  Dennis  Fairchild) 
10^/0,  Jan.  1 . . .   ^^^  (consolid'td),  d. .    (       &  Wright       f 

S.HMXRALDA  COITNTT 

1862,  May  10.  .Esmeralda  Star,  w £.  A  Sherman  ft  Go.1864,  March. 

1861^  March 21.E8meralda  Daily  Union.  J.  W.  Avard,  r 1868,  Oct. 

1863,  April. . .  .Aurora  Times,  d.  &  w.  .  |^  £'  gi^j^'^^[  1866,  ApriL 

1877,  Oct  13.  .Esmeralda  Herald,  w.  ..Frank  Kenyon,  r. 

1873,  Aug Borax  Miner,  w Wm.  W.  Barnes,  d. .  1877. 

1877 Belleville  Times Mark  W.  Mn8grove..l878,  July. 

188(^Jnne6...  j^^jt'^^^f  .  .J.  M.  Dormer. 
1881,  Sept.  1... Oasis  (Hawthorne),  w.  .0.  E.  Jones. 

KUREKA  OOU»TY 

1870,  July  16.  .Eureka  Sentinel,  d A.  SkiUman  ft  Co.,  d.  1886,  May. 

1878,  Jan.    1 . . Eureka  Dy  Republican.  J.  G.  Ragsdale 1878,  June 

1878,  June  25.  .Eureka  Daily  Leader  . .   ]  %f*E^^p*  [ 

1880,  April  26. . .  j  ^^^y4^^ews.^'  \  J^™«  ^  ^^^'^'^ 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

1863.  BUy  2.....  j  ^"°S:^i'^^!~''^*  jKr^^d.^'j  '^'^^^ 

18M.Oet>0....  |1^«S:^^J7-    j  |:Lad.A   [  »876.  Do« 

1868 Winnemucca  Argent. . . . Jno.  ft.  Jo.  Wasson,  r.  1868,  Nor. 

1870.  March.....   j     ^|i,tfw!  ft  a'      j   H.  A.  Waldo,  d. 

1869.A«g.l8...  jW>;^|»~^;Hj;-    ]  J.A.Booth.d....l8«9. 

1879,  May  10 Paradise  Reporter H.  Warren,  d. 1880,  Nor. 

LANDSR  COUNTY. 

First  Isiued.  Name.  Name  of  Founder.        Dlsoontinned. 

1863,  May  16.  .Reese  River  Reveille,  s-w. .  W.  0.  PhilUps,  r. 

1873.  Dec  26....  j^*^^^*"""    {    W.  J.  Forb,. 1878,  Oet 

1877,  May  19.  .Battle  Mtn  Messenger.  .M.  W.  Muagrove,  r. 

1881,  Aug Battle  Mtn  Free  Press. . 

1881,  Nov.  23.  .Lewis  Weekly  Herald. . 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

1870,  Sept.  17.  .Pioche  Ely  Record,  s.  w.  W.  H.  Pitchford  ft  Oo. 
1872.  Sept.  17.  .Pioche  DaQy  Record Pat.  Holland,  d. 

1872,  Sept. . .  .Pioche  Review,  d j  ^-  R  T^lor.^r.^*  }  ^^^  ^•^• 

1871,  Deals.. Pioche  Jounial J    *I^^^*  [  ^^^  ^^^ 
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LTOH  ooxnnr. 
X8M.  April  16.0<»o  SentiBd.  w j  ^^AT^'/f  »»*»  Mf. 

S  S74,  July ....  L^on  Co.  Times,  t-w Frank  Kenyon 

XB7^  March  10. Silver  City  D.  Mg  Reptr. Reporter  Company.  .1876. 

1875.  Jiily....SiitroInd0pe&ddBt |  '^ ^a^SJStL  ^*   [  ^^^  ^^* 

KTM  OOUHTT. 

m864,  Jui6  26.  .looa  Nye  Ca  News,  w.  |  '^^  ^;  ^^'^  *  ^l  1867,  May. 

m  8M,  Sept lone  Advertiser,  w John  Booth,  d 1864,  Kov. 

1867,  MawhSO.SUver  Bend  Reporter,  w  |  ^-  ^  Co!^*^^^  [  ^^^  ^"^• 
I868.j,ne6...  I    ^^p^J^^^*!^    j  W.  F.  M^rres,  ,....1869. 

1874,  Fek  11.. Belmont  Coarier,w....   j  ^j^^T^i^l*  [ 

1888,  May . . .  .Tybo  San,w J.  C.  Ragsdale. 1879,  Nor. 

]878^  Doo.....GTant8villeSun,  w D.  L.  Sayer,  ind I879,Jiiiiib 

ORifSBT  oouNTT  (see  ubi  supra), 

8T0BET  comm  (see  M supra), 
188S,  J«ly  7. .  .Virginia Evg  Bulletin,  d.H.  P.  Taylor  &Co.,  r.  1864,  May. 
186a.  Ang.  10. .  Dy  Democratic  Standard    j  f  ^;  ^^^^^  \  1863,  Oct 
1863 The  Occidental Thomas  Fitch 1868,  May. 

1863,  Oct  12..  Gold  Hill  Daay  New...    j^j^^^^^^^^j 

1864,  March  31. Nevada  Pioneer,  s-w J.  F.  Hahnlen,  d 1864,  Oct 

Virginia  Constitution. . 

1864,  July  3. . .  .Washoe  D.  Evg  Herald    |  ^^;  1^^,.  f  ^864,  JulyST. 

1864,  Oct  28. .  .Nev.  Staats  Zeitung,  w,A  M.  ken,  r. . . . ... .1864. 

8T0RBT  oouNTT  (continued). 
First  Issued.  Name.  Name  of  Founder.  DiBcontinaed. 

1865,  April  17.. Two  O'aock  News John  P.  Morrison....  1865. 

1866,  Oct  16...Deutsch  Union J.  F.  Hahlen 1866. 

1872,  Oct  8. . .  Virginia  Evg  Chronic!.,    j  IZ^Z^t  \ 

1876,  Sept Comstock  D.  Record W.  Frank  Stewart...  1876^  Sept 

188    Virginia  Footlight 

WASHoi  ooumr. 

1862,  Oct  18. .  .Washoe  Times,  w O.  W.  Derioksco,  r. .  .1863,  Deo.  12. 

1863,  Dec.  12... Old  Pah  Ute John  K.  Lovejoy,  r..  1864,  Apr  16. 

1864,  April  16.. Daily  Old  Piute Wilson  k  Gregory....  1865,  Jan.  8 

1865,  Jan.  8. . . .  Washoe  Weekly  Times.  .De  Lashmutt  &  Co.. . .  1865,  Nov.2a 
1878,  Aug.  5. .  .Reno  Daily  Record H.  A.  Waldo  &  Co. .  .1878^  Nov.  L 

1870,  Nov.  23..    j  ^^^ i*&\J'^'"  [  J-  ^-  Law  k  Co.,  r. 

1876,  March  28. Reno  Evening  Gazette.  .J.  F.  Alexander,  r. 
1881,  March  ..  .The  Plaindeder M,  H.  Hogan,  ind. 
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WHITB  PINE  COUNTY. 

1868.  D«.  26..    j  TTJlurcU^I'"  \    Ik\1t^  \  >«70.  J«. 
1870.J» j  '^('i^l^JSn';.''"*'  f     W.J.Forbe..r 1878.  Nor. 

1869.  Feb I     ^"^^ftonj"      [     James  J.  Ayre..  r. .  .1870.  Nov. 

»««».D- rTH°aLT^T"l     I'-t-HoUanAr 1870. 

1869,  March  . .  .Shermantown  Reporter. .  McBH wain  &  Allen. .  .1870,  May. 

1872,  July Schell  Creek  Prospect. .  .Forbes  &  Pitchford. . .  1873,  Jan. 

187«,  Oct Ward  Miner Mark  W.  Musgrove.  .1877,  April 

1877,  April  19.  .The  Ward  Reflex,  w. . .  .R.  W.  Simpson,  ind. 

1878,  Jan.  1 Cherry  Crk  Independent. B.  M.  Barney,  ind. .  .1878,  March. 

1881   Jam  i  Cherry  Creek  White   (     W.  R.  Forrest, 

'         1        Pine  News.  )    W.  L.  Davis. 

Spirit  of  the  West  (Ward). 
Union  (Ward). 
Watchman  (Ward). 

The  histories  of  all  these  newspapers,  which,  by  their  itinerant  habits, 
well  illustrate  the  restless  vitality  of  a  mining  population,  as  well  as  their 
varjrin^  fortunes,  would  l)e  a  history  of  the  state  from  a  political  and  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  and  would  contain  a  great  deal  of  the  most  interesting 
biography  of  the  country;  but  it  would  form  a  volume  of  itself.  I  have  in 
my  collection  files  of  all  the  more  important  journals;  for  several  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  O.  R.  Leonard  and  James  Crawford  of  Carson. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  this  chapter  to  the  following  works:  Ten 
Tears  in  Nevada,  1870-80,  by  Mrs  M.  M.  Mathews,  which  is  a  narrative  of 
family  life,  and  speaks  of  Nevada  incidentally,  but  none  the  less  truthfully 
for  that.  The  Two  Americas  by  Sir  Rose  Lambert  Price,  Bart,  illustrateii, 
1877,  is  a  book  of  travel  in  South  and  North  America,  superficial  in  observa- 
tion, and  of  trifling  interest.  IVie  Mormons  and  the  Sibfer  Mines  by  J.  Bon- 
wick,  1872,  another  hasty  book  by  an  English  tourist,  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  which  is  the  credulity  of  the  author  as  to  the  fallibility  of  every- 
thing un-English.  The  chapter  on  Nevada  silver  mines  is  the  best  part  of 
the  book.  The  Woman  in  Battle,  A  Narrative  of  the  Exploits,  Adventures, 
and  Travels  of  Madam  Loretta  Janetta  Velasqfuez,  othenoise  knoum  as  Lieutem- 
ant  Harry  L.  Buford  qf  the  confederate  army,  edited  by  C,  J,  Wortkingtom, 
The  title  explains  the  nature  of  this  book.  It  is  only  to  be  added  that  after 
her  adventures  as  a  spy  the  subject  of  the  narrative  married  a  miner  in  Aus- 
tin, Nevada,  and  offers  some  slight  remarks  upon  life  in  that  and  other 
western  towns.  Resources  and  Prospects  of  America,  Ascertained  during  a  Vint 
to  the  United  States  m  the  Autumn  of  18G5,  by  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Bart,  1866^ 
is  a  book  of  nearly  400  pages,  containing  some  facts  and  some  absuidities. 
What  shall  we  say  of  a  man  supposed  to  be  in  his  senses  who  visits  Nevada 
and  writes  thus:  '  This  district  is  said  to  have  been  actually  an  traversed 
before  1859.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  it  was  explored  by  Mr  Horace 
Greeley,  and  in  the  month  of  Septemljer  following  by  a  party  of  yonng  men 
from  Illinois.'  This  party  was  probably  the  youne  man  with  his  associates, 
to  whom  Horace  said  *(jro  west.'  Westward  by  Bail;  the  New  Route  to  the 
East,  by  W.  F.  Rae,  1870,  is  another  book  by  an  English  tourist,  this  time  a 
very  good-natured  one.  Thirty-three  pages  are  devoted  to  sights  and  inci- 
dents along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific.  All  the  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Qulf  by  John 
W.  Barber  and  Henry  Howe,  1867,  is  a  history  from  their  earliest  times, 
with  pioneer  incidento,  biographical  sketches,  and  geographical  description, 
illustrated.  Twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  Nevada,  and  the  brief  sketch  is  in 
general  correct.  Barber's  work  is  worthily  done  where  he  deals  with  tern* 
tory  within  his  reach,  and  is  an  excellent  epitomized  biBtory*    Eaegtoroikm. 
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Mmtrahgiqne  Des  Rigiont  Mexkaines,  suive  De  Notes  ArMologimea  et  Eth- 
mgrctphiinteSf  par  M.  £.  GoiUemin  Tarayre,  etc.,  1869,  is  a  carefal  report  on 
theae  soDJects  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  at  Paris.  Nevada  is 
merely  touched  upon  in  the  work,  a  chapter  being  given  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  a  few  pases  to  the  geography  and  mineralogy  of  the  state.  Also  Pacifie 
Coast  Mimruj  Review,  1878-9;  ffayne,  in  Kmg*8  Survey,  iii.  316,  394,  409,  423; 
Grote  in  Hoydens  Geological  Survey,  vi.  no.  2,  255-77;  Overland  Monlhkf, 
March  1869,  273-80;  Cadwalader  Ouide^  etc;  Williams'  Pac  Tourist,  176, 
20o-l;  Saford's  Narr.,  MS.,  31-2;  ThomUm's  Oregon  and  California,  i.  HO- 
BS; iL  100-20;  Beckwith,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Report,  ii.  i25-39,  62,  68,  88-9;  Reise 
Durch  dte/elseneUrge,  130-9;  notes  of  travel  through  Nevada;  Galaxy  (mas.), 
XXL  April  1876;  Galveston  News,  Dec  1,  1884;  Brackett,  in  Western  Monthly, 
239;  Wheehch's  Guide  to  Reese  River;  Austin  Directory,  1866,  26-40;  New  Mex- 
ico Scraps^  58-60;  Directory  Padjie  Coast,  1871-3,  343-76;  Blatchly's  Rept  on 
Mineral  Resources  qf  Reese  River,  5-6,  35, 48;  Harpers  Mag.,  June  1866,  27-8, 
34;  De  Gront*s  Report  on  the  Mineral  Deposits  and  Other  Properties  of  the  Nevada 
Cmtsolidated  Borax  Conmany;  Fox's  Mason  Valley  Settlement,  MS.,  1;  NaUoncU 
Almanac,  1864,  452;  Message  qf  Governor  Adams,  1885;  Meteorological  Of)serva- 
tirms,  made  at  Carson  observatory,  1883-^;  Adventures  in  the  Far  West  and 
Life  Among  the  Mormons,  by  Mrs  C.  V.  Waite,  1882,  describes  among  other 
things  the  society  of  Carson  City,  262-71;  Greeley's  Overland  Journey,  270- 
80;  iJfe  and  Labor  inthe  Far,  Far  West,  by  W.  Henry  Bameby,  is  *  notes  of  a 
tour  in  the  western  states,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  the  north-west 
territory,'  with  glances  at  Nevada.  The  writer  of  the  last  named  work  is 
English,  and  an  industrious  observer  of  wayside  scenes  and  local  customs. 
The  book  is  good  of  its  kind.  From  Wisconsin  to  California  and  Return,  by 
James  Ross  and  George  Gary.  A  Comprehensive  View  of  our  Country  and  its 
RetHmrces,  by  James  D.  McCabe,  Jr,  1876,  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation  and  each  of  the  states  separately,  with  descriptive  mat- 
ter and  present  resources.  From,  the  Orient  to  the  Occident,  or  L.  Boyers  Trip 
Across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  April  1877,  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  145  pages 
describing  what  was  seen  upon  the  ioumey.  A  few  pages  are  given  to  Fair 
k.  Mackay's  lumber  flume.  CrofuU  s  Overland  Tourist  is  a  travellers'  guide 
book,  and  gives  a  brief  history  of  each  station  on  the  railroad,  and  also  of 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  state.  White  Pine,  its  Geographical  Location, 
T^fpomcphM,  Geologioal  Formation,  Mining  Laws,  Mineral  Resources,  Towns, 
etc,  by  Albert  S.  Evans,  1869,  is  a  pamphlet  of  49  pages,   which  keeps  the 

5romiae  of  its  title  page  better  than  many  a  more  pretentious  book.  Six 
ionihs  in  Caiyomia,  by  J.  G.  Player  Frowd,  an  English  traveller,  is  a  pleas- 
ant account  of  a  summer  jaunt,  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to  California,  but  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  the  mines  of  Nevada,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  descrip- 
tion worth  reading.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Overland  is  a  series  of  let- 
ters by  Demas  Barnes  describing  the  journey,  and  also  the  ocean  voyaffe 
home  oy  the  isthmus  of  Panami.  A  dozen  pages  are  ffiven  to  mining  in 
Nevada  out  of  135  in  alL  Ten  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel,  Sport,  and  Aaven- 
imre,  by  F.  French  Townshend,  cant  2d  Life  Guards,  is  a  running  account  of 
what  the  writer  saw  and  heard  in  his  sea  and  land  travel,  with  some  hunting 
cm  the  plains,  and  some  remarks  upon  mining  in  Nevada.  Adventures  tn  the 
Apache  Country;  A  Tour  Tltrough  Ariuma  and  Sonora,  with  Notes  on  the  Silver 
Begions  of  Nevada,  deals  with  the  descriptive  and  historical  in  a  clear  and 
▼ery  readable  style.  Fifty -three  pages  are  given  to  the  southern  portion  of 
Nevada.  Reports  of  the  State  Controller  of  Nevada,  Attorney-general  of  Nevada. 
State  Treamtrer  of  Nevada,  and  Secretary  of  State  of  Nevada,  for  1884. 


CHAPTER  XL 

PROGRESS  OF  EVENTa 

1881-1888. 

FnvANGBs— Reduction  of   Expenses — Public  Buildings — State  Pbibo: 
Wae — State  University — Public  Charities — Educational 
— ^Proposed  Annexation  of  Southern  Idaho— MnrxNo — Razlbo. 
Politics. 

Following  the  excitement  of  the  bonanza  period^^    T, 
and  the  struggle  in  congress  over  the  silver  question.^      , 

was  a  period  of  quiet  adjustment  to  existing  condi 

tions.  Nevada  had  begun  its  career  under  those  cir 
cumstances  which  foster  a  spirit  of  recklessness  ii 
expenditure,  and  had  for  some  time  been  making 
endeavors  to  bring  the  cost  of  county  and  state  gov- 
ernment down  to  a  level  of  reasonable  economy.  Onr 
one  defalcation  of  importance  had  occurred  to  staii 
the  records  of  the  state — ^that  of  the  treasurer,  Ebei 
Rhoades,  in  1869,  when  $106,432.58  of  the  state'* 
money  were  feloniously  converted  to  his  use.  Th< 
bonded  state  debt  in  1872  amounted  tto  $500,000 
bearing  fifteen  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  then  nearly 
due,  with  very  little  in  the  treasury  to  meet  it. 

To  remedy  this  unfortunate  condition  of  afiairs  th 
legislature  of  1871  had  passed  a  law  authorizing  th 
state  to  borrow  $280,000,  and  to  issue  its  bonds  there- 
for, payable  in  1881,  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent  per^ 
annum.     A  loan  of  $160,000  was  negotiated  in  April 
1871,  and  a  further  loan  of  $120,000  at  nine  and  a 
half  per  cent,  payable  in  1882.     In  1875  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  these 

(810) 
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bonds,  and  $119,600  were  so  cancelled  at  that  time. 
The  state  moneys  were  also  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  United  States  and  CaUfomia  state  bonds,  the  inter- 
est on  which  was  devoted,  with  the  principal,  to  extin- 
guishing the  debt  of  Nevada.  But  there  was  also 
"what  was  known  as  the  territorial  debt  amounting  to 
^380,000,  which  the  legislature  of  1871  provided  for 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  state  debt, 
by  borrowing  and  issuing  bonds  at  nine  and  a  half 
cents  interest,  and  payable  in  1887.  United  States 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  were  also  purchased 
toward  the  extinguishment  of  this  debt  during  the 

{rears  previous  to  1878.  With  a  view  to  the  cancel- 
ation of  the  territorial  debt,  which  congress  had 
repeatedly  been  asked  to  assume,*  the  legislature  of 
1877  passed  a  state  law  authorizing  the  application  to 
this  purpose  of  the  assets  of  the  territorial  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  the  bonds  belonging  to  the  state  school 
fund,  and  $50,000  from  the  general  fund. 

This  law  contemplated  the  issuance  by  the  state  to 
the  school  fund  of  an  irreducible  bond,  bearing  five 
per  cent  interest  per  annum,  for  the  sum  of  $380,000, 
which  was  considered  to  be  the  best  application  of  the 
assets  in  the  state  school  fund  that  could  be  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  schools.  But  the  holders 
of  the  territorial  bonds  refused  at  that  time  to  accept 
this  exchange.  The  debt,  however,  was  virtually 
extinguished,  as  the  means  were  in  hand  to  pay  the 
bonds  whenever  surrendered. 

There  was  in  Nevada  at  this  time  a  singular  dis- 
proportion of  revenue  to  expenses,  notwithstanding 
the  refusal  of  the  bonanza  mine-owners  to  pay  taxes 
according  to  law,  there  being  in  1879  a  surplus  "far 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  state," '  besides  the  mining 

'The  leflislatore  of  1867  endeavored  to  have  congress  assume  this  indebt- 
edness. Nev,  Law8^  1867-S3;  and  again  in  1869  memorialized  to  the  same 
effsct.  Id.  1869;  293.  These  claims  were  still  unsettled  in  1887»  bat  were 
then  nnder  consideration,  and  have  since  been  paid. 

H3o9emor  Bradley's  Meaaage  to  the  Legislature  1879  jx  6. 
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tax  due  amounting  to  $290,275.95,  and  a  penally 
for  refusal  to  pay  off  $101,596.57,  for  which  suits 
were  pending  in  the  state  courts,*  and  the  territorial 
debt  due  from  congress,  and  notwithstanding  the  leg- 
islature of  1875  had  reduced  the  tax  for  all  state  pur- 
poses from  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  on  every 
$100  to  ninety  cents,  which  reduction  amounted  to 
half  a  million  in  the  four  years  following.  Clearly, 
taxes  were  inordinate  when  the  state  treasury  was 
overflowing.  However,  the  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  fell  off  between  1873  and  1878  from 
$26,466,505  to  $21,342,663.  This  simply  showed 
that  other  resources  of  the  state  had  been  neglected 
to  give  undue  attention  to  mining,  and  also  that  min- 
ing property  was  not  taxed  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  state  had  produced  an  annual  average  of  $2 5,000, - 
000  in  bullion  ever  since  its  admission,  doing  more  to 
help  resume  specie  paym-ent  after  the  war  than  many 
of  the  older  states,  and  had  asked  and  received  less 
in  appropriations  than  any  other  commonwealths, 
maintaining  also  a  clean  record  as  to  its  public  trusts. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  a  little  time  to  bring  min- 
ing to  a  legitimate  basis,  and  to  develop  the  agricul- 
tural and  other  resources  of  the  state.  In  1882 
the  valuation  had  again  risen  to  $27,000,000. 
Yet,  a  bill  was  before  congress  in  that  year  to  abolish 
the  state  of  Nevada  and  attach  the  territory  to  Cali- 
fornia I  It  was  quite  the  fashion  in  some  quarters, 
after  the  failure  of  the  bonanza  mines,  to  disparage 
the  battle-born  member  of  the  republic,*  which  had  so 
speedily  relieved  the  government  by  its  support ;  but 
this  fashion  proceeded  solely  from  the  spleen  common 
to  humanity  when  any  prodigal  gift  once  enjoyed  is 
withheld. 

Senator  W.  W.  Hobart  of  Eureka  county  intro- 
duced a  bill,  which  passed  the  legislature  in  1881, 
reducing  the  public  expenses  about  $26,000  annually, 

^Th&od  taxes  were  finally  paid  according  to  the  decsioa  of  the  sapreme 
oooxt. 
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first  by  diminishing  the  number   of  legislators  from 
seventy-five  to  sixty,  and  secondly  by  reducing  the 
salaries  of  the  state  officers.*     The  pay  of  the  latter 
having  been  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  early 
territorial  and  flush  mining  times,  and  to  the  expectation 
that  the  state  would  become  populous  and  wealthy, 
could  very  properly  be  made  to  conform  to  later  condi- 
tions without  an  exhibition  of  parsimony.  With  a  view 
to  reforms, the  legislature  of  1883  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple the  question  of  calling  a  convention  to  revise  the 
constitution,  but  the  proposition  was  negatived,  and 
Hobart's  bill  took  its   place.* 

At  the  close  of  1888  the  finances  of  Nevada  were 
in  a  sound  condition.  It  had  between  $600,000  and 
$700,000  in  cash  in  the  treasury,  and  $600,000  in 
United  States  bonds.  The  school  funds,  chiefly  in- 
vested in  United  States  and  Nevada  state  bonds, 
amounted  to  $1,250,000.  -The  revenue  was  still 
considerably  in  excess  of  expenses.  The  state  owed 
little  except  its  debt  to  the  school  fund,  which  there 
was  money  in  the  treasury  to  meet,  and  which 
amounted  to  about  $400,000,  of  which  $380,000 
was  in  the  form  of  a  five  per  cent  irreducible 
bond,  the  interest  on  which  was  payable  semi-an- 
nually, and  the  remainder  in  forty-five  $1,000  bonds 
at  four  per  cent.  This  conversion  of  the  school  fund 
into  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  state  was  found 
to  be  beneficial  to  both.  It  at  least  prevented  specu- 
lations in  the  school  fund  which  were  carried  on  to  a 
coasiderable  extent  in  another  of  the  Pacific  States. 
All  that  the  state  owed  in  1885  was  due  to  this  fund 
which  was  irredeemable,  as  well  as  irreducible,  and 
the  interest  alone  applicable  for  educational  purposes. 
Public  buildings  in  Nevada  have  kept  pace  with 

*  Says  Gov.  Adams:  'We  find  a  system  of  state  government  much  too 
<MiinY)er8ome  for  our  present  wants,  and  reqairing  an  annual  expenditure  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  our  taxable  resources.'  Bienmil MeMoge^  1886. 

*  The  salaries  of  sup.  judges  were  reduced  from  $7,000  to  $5,000;  govern- 
or's salary  from  $6,000  to  $5,000;  secretary's  salary  from  ^3,600  to  $3,000: 
'ftireasurer's  the  same,  and  smaller  salaries  in  proportion.     The  mileage  of  the 
Vegislators  was  reduced  from  40  to  25  cents.    The  law  went  into  effioct  in 
a&3.    Qqo,  Measage,  1885;  Trcou.  Bept,  1884, 
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the  general  progress  of  the  state.  The  United  States 
branch  mint  erected  at  Carson  was  founded  Septem- 
ber 25,  1866,  and  its  machinery  put  in  motion  Novem- 
ber 1,  1869.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  built  of  sand- 
stone, with  a  front  of  90  feet,  and  two  and  a  half  stories 
high.*  In  January  1869  the  legislature  appropriated 
$100,000  to  erect  a  capitol  of  sandstone,  the  comer- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  9th  of  June,  1870.'  The 
state  prison  was  also  located  at  Carson,  where  a  stone 
quarry  marked  by  the  footprints  of  primeval  man  furn- 
ished the  material  for  its  construction.  Curry  was  the 
owner  of  the  land,  of  whom  the  legislature  pur- 
chased the  site,  and  was  the  first  warden  appointed 
before  the  purchase,  while  the  property  was  under  a 
lease.  The  state  in  1864  paid  $80,000  for  twenty 
acres  with  the  buildings  and  appurtenances  as  they 
then  existed.  In  1867  the  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  together  with  the  records.  The  stone  for  the 
new  prison  was  quarried  by  the  convicts,  and  over 
$72,000  was  spent  in  its  erection,  besides  the  labor 
and  material  on  hand.*  But  in  1873  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  state,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Washoe  county, 
caused  the  legislature  to  assume  that  there  was  a  suf- 


*Thc  block  of  granite  contributed  by  Nevada  to  the  national  monument 

It 

ffoid  and  arranse 
with  the  date  1881  beneath.     Across  the  lace  is  the  word  Nevada  in  letters 


expressed  the  temper  of  the  people,  it  was  a  simple  slab  2x3  feet  and  6 
inches  in  thickness,  with  a  raised  panel  highly  polished,  inscribed:  '  All  for 
our  country,'  the  letters  being  lined  with  gold  and  arranged  in  a  semioirde. 


4  inches  in  height  of  native  silver  set  in  the  stone. 

"^  Nev.  Latos,  1869,  73-5.  Contract  awarded  to  Peter  Cavanaugh  for 
$84,000,  to  be  completed  in  Jan.  1871. 

*Nev,Jour.  Sen.,  1869,  181-6.  Id.,  1879,  103-4.  In  1870  a  number  of 
prisoners  attempted  to  escane,  and  several  persona  were  wounded.  A  still 
more  serious  uprising  took  place  in  1871,  in  which  Lieut. -gov.  Denver  and  4 
guards  were  seriously  wounded,  F.  M.  Isaacs,  guard,  and  Matthew  Pixley, 
a  prominent  citizen,  killed,  and  29  of  the  most  desperate  characters  escaped. 
The  militia  were  called  out.  After  that,  in  1873.  there  was  what  was  kn<»wn 
as  the  state  prison  war,  when  Denver,  who  was  warden,  refused  to  surrender 
the  prison  to  his  successor,  P.  C.  Hyman.  Gov.  Bnidley  called  out  the 
militia  in  this  instance,  also,  and  60  armed  men  under  Maj.-gen.  Van  Bok- 
kelen,  with  one  piece  of  artillery,  were  ordered  to  place  the  new  incumbent 
in  possession,  even  at  the  cost  of  life.  Denver  then  surrendered.  In  1877 
there  was  a  third  attempt  at  escape,  made  by  8  men  employed  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory, which  had  been  added  to  the  prison,  in  which  one  convict  was  killed, 
and  the  deput}*  wanlen,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  one  prisoner  wounded. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  bum  the  priaou  in  Aug.  1879,  wnieh  wm  detected. 
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ficiently  urgent  need  for  more  room  for  prisoners  to 
justify  the  expenditure  necessary  to  the  project,  and 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  new  prison  at  Reno. 
For  this  purpose  a  state  building  fund  was  created. 
Into  this  fund  the  law  transferred  any  surplus  re- 
maining in  the  state  capitol  fund,  and  a  tax  of  one- 
eighth  of  one  per  cent,  was  levied  for  its  special  use, 
the  first  $100,000  so  obtained  to  be  devoted  to  the 

Eurchase  of  the  necessary  lands  and  the  erection  of 
uildin^  to  accomodate  not  less  than  300  prisoners. 
The  Tabor  of  the  prisoners  was  to  be  utilized  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work.  The  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  purchase  200  acres  of  land  on  the  Truckee 
river,  at  Reno  in  a  good  location  for  mills  and  ma- 
chinery, the  foundations  were  laid,  and  the  walls 
erected.  But  notwithstanding  the  better  financial 
condition  of  the  state  subsequently,  no  further  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  In  1888,  convicts  were  ac- 
commodated in  the  old  prison  at  Carson  which  proved 
sufiSciently  large  under  a  different  administration,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  while  undoubtedly  the  site  at 
Reno  was  an  excellent  one,  there  was  some  doubt 
about  the  advisability  of  bringing  prison  labor  in 
competition  with  wage  workers,  as  they  must  be  at 
Reno.  And  as  nothing  occurred  to  determine  the 
question,  the  subject  remains  in  abeyance.  But  in 
the  meantime  an  asylum  for  the  insane  was  erected 
at  Reno;  and  the  mentally  afflicted  were  recalled 
from  California  hospitals  and  provided  for  at  home. 

Nevada  received  from  the  general  government  the 
usual  grant  of  seventy- two  sections  of  land  to  aid  in 
establishing  a  state  university,  and  90,000  acres  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  grant  the 
appropriation  was  converted  with  the  consent  of  con- 
gress to  the  maintenance  of  a  mining  college.*  The 
nniversity  was  located  at  Elko,  remote  from  the  ex- 

*  Aeo.  /oiir.  Sen,,  1869,  ftpp.  no.  1,  p.  20;  na  8,  p.  12-14,  43-9. 
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isting  centres  of  population,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
no  more  than  a  preparatory  school  or  academy.  The 
citizens  of  Elko  in  order  to  secure  the  university 
offered  to  erect  a  brick  edifice  with  accommodations 
for  one  hundred  pupils  as  the  initial  foundation  of  the 
state  colleges.  A  school  was  first  opened  there  in 
1874,  and  taught  for  four  years  by  D.  R.  Sessions, 
A.  M.  and  B.  A.  of  Princeton  college.  With  but 
meagre  appropriations  by  the  state,  the  university 
languished  until  1887,  when,  it  having  been  removed 
to  Reno,  a  more  eligible  locality,  the  legislature  ap- 
propriated $30,000  for  its  support,  and  started  it  upon 
a  more  useful  career. 

Congress  had  been  liberal  to  Nevada  in  the  matter 
of  land  grants.  The  school  lands  amounted  to  3,925,- 
000,  acres,  of  which  the  state  had  sold  previous  to 
the  16th  of  June,  1880, 16,967  acres.  By  relinquish- 
ing  to  the  United  States  all  the  remaining  16th  and 
36th  sections,  many  of  which  were  not  agricultural, 
the  state  secured  the  privilege  of  selecting  2,000,000 
acres  of  any  unappropriated  non-minsral  lands,  to  be 
disposed  of  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the 
legislature  should  prescribe."  The  grants  besides 
those  above  mentioned  were  500,000  acres  for  internal 
improvements,  12,800  for  public  buildings,  and  12,800 
for  a  penitentiary. 

The  state  made  provision  for  public  charities,  erect- 
ing an  orphanage  "  at  Carson  in  1869.  In  1873  Greo. 
H.  Morrison  was  the  author  of  assembly  bill  29, 
which  greatly  enlarged  the  usefulness  of  the  institu- 
tion, since  which  time  it  has  been  one  of  the  best 
charities  on  the  Pacific  coast."  There  is  an  asylum  for 

^  Survtyor-tfeneraTs  Rept^  1884.  31. 

^^Kev.  Jour,  Aasem,,  1866,  247-9;  Nev,  Jour,  Sen,,  1873,  app.  na  9,  10; 
RenoSUiU  Journal,  Jaa.  27,  1877;  Ooid  HiU  Keu»,  Apnl  13,  1881;  WhiU 
Pine  New,  Dec.  24,  1881;  Eureka  Leader,  April  9,  1881. 

'^  Morrison  was  bom  in  Calais  Maine,  Nov.  8,  1845.  He  came  to  Nevada 
in  1864;  iit'as  asssessor  of  Virginia  City  in  1866;  represented  Storey  eoonty  in 
the  state  legislature  in  1 873;  was  chief  derk  of  the  assembly  in  1883;  mar- 
ried  Mary  £.  Howard  of  Boston  in  1870.  In  1889  he  was  elected  director 
of  the  Bancroft-Whitney  law  publishing  co.,  and  director  and  secretary  of 
the  History  company.  He  rendered  me  valuable  aid  in  gathering  data  for 
my  historical  work. 
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the  insane  at  Keno.     Until  1882  insane  patients  were 
eent  to  California  asylums  at  the  expense  of  the  state; 
"but  the  legislature  at  length  appropriated  $80,000  to 
found  a  proper  sanitarium  for  brain-sick  members  of 
the  body  politic,  and  in  1881  was  laid  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Nevada  asylum.     The  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  were  sent  to  California  institutions  for  instruct 
tion,   the  number  of  such  unfortunates  in  Nevada's 
population  not  justifying  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum  for  state  schools." 

A  favorite  idea  with  Senator  Stewart  was  the 
annexation  of  southern  Idaho,  with  its  mines  and 
population.  There  were  better  ways  of  obtaining 
population,  as  the  neighboring  territories  and  youth- 
fill  states  with  boards  of  trade  and  immigration 
bureaux  have  reminded  him,  than  by  any  arbitrary 
proceedings.  In  anticipation  of  a  possible  consolida- 
tion, perhaps,  and  remembering  that  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens  of  southern  Idaho  were  Mormons  in 
faith,  the  Nevada  legislature  of  1877,  by  a  joint  con- 
current resolution,  amended  the  constitution  so  as  to 
exclude  from  the  privilege  of  electors  any  bigamist 
or  polygamist,  or  any  person  who  belonged  to  or 
affiliated  with  any  order  or  organization  inconsistent 
with  or  hostile  to  the  government  of  the  state  or  of 
the  United  States,  or  which  sanctioned  or  tolerated 
bigamy  or  polygamy.  This  was  turning  the  cold 
shoulder  to  Idaho,  which  half  inclined  to  come  into 
the  arrangement  with  Nevada  for  the  sake  of  achiev- 
ing statehood.  If  the  Mormons  of  Idaho  saved  that 
long-tried  territory  from  being  deprived  of  its  indi- 
vidual existence,  they  served  it  better  than  they  knew, 
and  left  the  burden  of  increasing  Nevada's  strength 
and  honors  where  it  properly  belonged. 

The  legislature  of  1887  took  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  when  it  enacted  laws  encouraging  the  sink- 

"AVr.  Jcmr.  Sen,,  1869,  app.  no.  8;  Carson  Appeal,  Feb.  21,  1881;  WhUe 
Pine  Xews,  June  24,  1882;  Elko  Independent,  June  U,  1882;  JSureia  Sentinel, 
July  4,  1882;  Reno  Oazrtte,  July  1,  1882;  Nev.  StatuUs,  1869,  103;  Hev.  Sen, 
J<mr.,  1877,  app.  no.  7,  23-4,  and  no.  12,  8. 
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ing  of  artesian  wells,  and  the  storage  of  water  from 
the  snow-fall  of  winter.  For  the  soil  only  awaited  a 
suflSciency  of  moisture  to  change  its  condition  from 
one  of  sterility  to  that  of  fertility,  as  had  been  dore 
in  the  state  of  Colorado  and  the  territory  of  Wyom- 
ing. Another  important  bill  looked  to  the  mining  ^^ 
interests  of  the  state  by  authorizing  the  appointment  ci^^ 
of  a  board  of  commissioners  to  hear  and  consider  -^^  -^ 
testimony  as  to  the  most  economical  and  best  methods^  ^ 
of  treating  and  reducing  ores  of  gold  and  silver  found 
and  reduced  in  the  state  thereafter.  Rewards 
authorized  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  state  fundiE:> 
for  the  most  economical  method,  and  the  most  sue 
cessful  method,  separately,  economy  taking  the  first^^^ 
prize. 

Mining,  although  causing  less  excitement  than  inc^r  Jn 
the  early  history  of  the  state,  was  by  no  means  onM-^^n 
the  decline  as  an  industry.  The  amount  of  bullionfrK:  ^n 
returned  for  taxation  in  1887  was  $7,000,000,  whickMriT  h 
did  not  represent  more  than  half  the  actual  output,^  ^*t, 
but  even  at  the  assessor's  figures  this  sum  dividedJEz^d 
among  a  population  of  60,000,  which  was  thecensus  o^^Df 
1880,  would  give  every  inhabitant  $116  from  mining;^^g 
alone.  New  discoveries  were  frequently  made,  the^^^e 
country  never  having  been  thoroughly  prospected  ;^ 
hence  the  law  of  1887  to  stimulate  this  industry  an  " 
reduce  it  to  a  scientific  basis." 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  Nevada  ever  gave  greatei  j 
satisfaction  than  the  passage  of  the  interstate  com-  — 
merce  bill  of  congress,  compelling  the  railroads  to 
cease  discrimination  against  the  owners  of  short-haul 
freight,  compelling  a  merchant  at  Battle  Mountain, 
for  instance,  to  pay  a  higher  rate  from  New  York 
than  the    San    Francisco    merchant    whose    goods 

^^  A  new  concentrating  process  was  employed  in  the  Reese  river  district 
with  great  success  in  1887.  It  was  invented  by  Hanchett  and  applied  by 
Hanchett  and  Whipple  to  the  dump  of  mills  in  that  district,  making  a  sav- 
ing of  $6,000,000  from  ore  that  without  this  method  would  be  wasted,  the 
former  nulls  reducing  no  ores  assajrins  less  than  $40  per  ton,  while  the  tail- 
ings thus  discarded  often  held  $30,  of  which  the  concentrator  saved  80  per 
oeat. 
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'Were  carried  for  two  days'  time  farther  west  This 
lieavy  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  state,  dependent 
entirely  upon  railroad  transportation,  was  sufficient  of 
itself  to  prevent  the  undertaking  of  various  enter- 
prises which  would  otherwise  have  been  set  on  foot 
for  the  development  of  the  state's  resources,  and  the 
relief  felt  and  expressed  at  the  passage  of  the  relief 
bill  of  congress  was  universal. 

Railroads,  the  great  want  of  this  state,  as  of  every 
other  in  this  era  of  rapid  movement,  were  now  thrice 
welcome.  Fortunately  for  Nevada,  1887  was  a  year 
of  great  activity  in  raOroads,  which  were  spying  out 
new  lines  in  all  directions,  anticipating  the  growth 
which  they  were,  more  than  any  other  agency,  to  pro- 
mote." Such  was  the  business  on  the  Central  Pacific 
in  this  year  that  blockades  of  freight  were  frequent, 
more  cars  being  loaded  for  the  west  than  the  com- 
pany had  locomotives  to  move.  There  was  the  same 
condition  on  the  other  transcontinental  roads,  showing 
that  with  the  half  dozen  eastern  roads  to  the  Pacific 
there  was  room  for  more.  Naturally,  Nevada  looked 
to  have  her  hopes  gratified,  when  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  company — "  the  old  reliable,"  as 
it  was  fondly  named  by  the  expectant  Wyoming  and 
Nevada  people,  had  surveying  parties  in  the  field  who 
actually  had  made  more  than  one  reconnoissance  over 
the  Sierra  into  California  She  had  hope  also  of  the 
Utah  Central,  which  was  understood  to  have  a  stake 
in  California.  And  the  finger  of  prophecy  pointed 
besides  to  the  Northwestern  which  was  hesitating  at 
a  point  in  Wyoming  whether  to  go  northwest  to 
Oregon,  or  west  to  California.  The  year  of  1888 
went  by,  however,  and   no   definite  measures   were 

^  The  leeifllatare  of  1887  enacted  a  law  providing  that  narrow  g&^^ 
roads  should  be  assessed  at  $6,000  per  mile,  and  standard  sauge  $10,C00 
per  mile.  This  settled  tue  question  tor  the  assessors  who  haa  been  taking 
muh  property  at  the  valnation  of  the  owners;  but  a  better  law  would  have 
been  to  assess  them  at  their  actual  value,  and  tax  them  at  as  low  a  figure 
as  the  pubUo  interest  required. 


} 
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taken  by  any  company  to  parallel  the  Central  Pacific5:>^ 
through  Nevada.  Neither  was  there  much  mileage^  ^^ 
added  to  the  local  railways,  for  until  interoceani(r>^c^ 
roads  should  parcel  out  the  great  area  of  the  statc^K::^ 
between  them,  there  would  be  little  use  for  merelj^^Xli 
local  lines. 


But  whatever  drawback  there  may  have  been 
the  progress  of  the  silver  state,  which  I  have  or  havi 
not  pointed  out,  its  honor  has  never  been  assailed 
its  representatives   in  the   national   legislature  hav^^-ve 
been  men  of  mark  ;  its  people  loyal  to  the  Americanr^K:  ^ 
idea   of  progressive   government.       The   republicaim^  q 
legislature  of  1887**  elected  William  M.  Stewart 
succeed  James  G.  Fair  in  the  United  States  senate 
making  hhn  the  colleague  of  John  P.   Jones,    bot 
strong  on  the  silver  question  in  which  the  state  had 
great  an  interest,  and  on  which  the  best  financial  talen 
in  the  country  still  remained  at  variance.     By  thei 
united  eflforts,  joined  with  those  of  Teller  of  Colorado^^ 
and  a  few  other  friends  of  bi-metalism,  the  demonet — 
ization  of  silver  was  prevented.     Stewart  also  effecte<R_ 
some  important  changes  in  the  mining  laws  of  con — 
gress,  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  miner.  *"" 

At  the  general  election  of  1886  William  Woodbun^ 
was   elected   to  succeed  himself  in  congress,    C.  C^ 

^Ttxe  republican  majority  in  the  senate  in  1887  was  8;  in  the  UKmbl^* 
82. 

"As  the  law  was  amended,  the  amoont  of  work  necessary  to  hold  i^ 
placer  claim  was  reduced  to  $50  per  annum,  and  the  amount  of  land  which, 
might  be  included  in  a  patent  to  160  acres.     It  fixed  the  hour  of  noon  mn.  the 
Ist  day  of  August  as  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  year  for  annual 
work,  instead  of  midnight  on  the  31  st  of  Dec,   darkness  and  cold  haviiu; 

Sroven  favorable  to  perjury.  Relocations  by  the  same  persons  were  forbif 
en,  thus  preventing  the  fraudulent  practice  of  w">^lfi"g  a  new  location  on 
the  same  gn^uud  to  aroid  doing  the  amount  of  work  reqoired  by  law.  Right 
of  way  was  reserved  through  or  over  any  mining  daun  for  roads,  ditcher, 
tunnels,  canuJs,  or  cuts,  the  damages  oocasioned  to  be  asseoed  and  paid  in 
the  manner  pn>\*ided  by  statute  for  the  condemnatioa  of  private  proper^ 
for  public  use  ia  the  states  and  territories  in  which  the  mines  are  situated. 
No  person  should  acquire  in  any  manner  more  than  one  yninmg  claim  on  ths 
same  vein.  This  restriction  was  meant  to  be  in  the  original  law,  which  was 
•o  worded,  however,  that  it  was  often  construed  otherwise.  Other  minor 
changes  matle  the  mining  law  clearer  and  stranger  in  the  interast  of  th« 
actou  miner. 
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Stevenson/®  who  for  many  years  had  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  political  history  of  Nevada  as  senator,  as 
[chairman  of  numberless  committees,  and  as  a  leader  of 
the  republican  party,  was  elected  governor  after  a 
pharp  but  friendly  contest  with  J.  W.  Adams,^^  not 

^•Charlea  C.  StevensoQ  is  a  native  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  whence  in  1830, 
bein^  then  four  years  of  age,  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Canada,  a  few 
yean  afterward  removing  to  Michigan.  In  1859  he  joined  a  party  bound 
torPike*s  peak,  bnt  on  account  of  discouraging  reports  decided  to  push  on  to 
Nevadx,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  Comstock.  At  this  date, 
July,  1839,  Virginia  City — then  called  Ophir-— consisted  of  a  single  tent  and 
a  brushwood  saloon,  while  Gold  Hill  contained  one  lo^-bouse  and  two  miners' 
cabins.  After  mining  for  a  time  at  the  latter  point  with  fair  success,  he  pur- 
chased in  18(31  a  half  interest  in  the  first  quartz- mill  erected  in  Nevada, 
known  as  the  Coover  and  Stevenson  mill,  and  has  ever  since  been  engaged 
in  mining  and  milling.  In  1867,  and  again  in  1809  and  1873,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate,  serving  also  in  the  first  of  these  yoarj  on  the  state 
central  committee.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  national  con- 
Tentionat  Philadelphia,  and  in  1875  a  member  of  the  board  of  re^zents  of  the 
•tate  university,  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  as  governor  and  ex  officio 
one  of  the  regents  tliat  this  institution  was  afterward  placed  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation. Through  his  instrumentality  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  secured 
for  the  proper  representation  of  the  state  at  tne  centennial  exhibition,  and 
at  chairman  of  the  board  and  superintendent  of  the  department  he  gave  his 
■ervices  free  of  charge,  returning  to  the  state  treasury  $1,000  of  the  appro- 
priation. In  1880  and  also  in  iSl  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  at  Chicago,  in  the  latter  year  being  appointed  chairman.  For  a 
number  of  years,  as  chairman  of  the  Storey  county  and  state  central  com- 
mittees, he  WAS  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the  interests  of  hi;*  party. 
As  chairmxn  of  the  Nevada  silver  convention,  held  at  Carson  City  in  188o, 
and  of  the  Nevada  silver  association,  he  rendered  good  service  to  the  state. 
By  the  latter  thousands  of  documents  were  published  and  distributed  in  all 
parts  of  the  union,  advocating  the  free  coinage  and  restoration  of  silver  to 
Its  former  standard.  As  president  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  which 
office  he  held  for  several  years,  he  devoted  his  time  and  means  to  the  farm- 
ing and  stock-raisinff  interests  of  Nevada,  introducing  at  his  own  ex^^ense 
the  best  grades  of  blooded  Jersey  cattle.  Governor  Stevenson  is  widely 
estaemed,  not  only  as  a  ruler  anil  statesman,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  men  in  his  adopted  state. 

"Gov.  Adans  was  born  in  Vermont,  Aug.  6,  1835;  came  to  California  in 
1852.  and  to  Nevada  in  1861;  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Emma  E.  Lee; 
was  among  the  early  Comstock  pioneers,  coming  there  from  Maripom  co., 
CaL,  and  engiged  in  the  various  phases  of  mining  industry  until  elected 
lieut-gov.  in  1874.  A  keen  active  politician,  yet  a  thoroughly  clean,  hon- 
est citizen.  For  eight  years  lieutenant-governor  and  president  of  the 
senate,  during  which  pariod  he  was  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Gov. 
Bradley,  as  adviser,  and  on  many  important  occasions  the  chief  executive, 
in  fact;  also,  during  his  own  four  years  of  gubernatorial  control,  he  was,  at 
all  x>oints,  the  actual  servant  of  the  people.  In  all  matters  of  an  economic 
nature,  espicially  as  a  member  of  various  lK)ards,  having  in  char;,'e  the  dis- 
barsement;  of  the  state  funds,  he  looked  exclusively  to  the  beH  interests  of 
the  people,  regarding  their  affairs  as  a  sacred  trust  in  his  hand^,  and  hence 
ignoring  every  distracting  consideration  of  partisan  feeling  or  personal  affil- 
iation. He  served  the  state  faithfully  ana  with  honor.  His  friends  are 
namerous  and  as  intense  in  their  regard  for  him  as  he  has  shown  himself  in 
faij  loyalty  to  them,  but  in  this  his  fourth  candidacy  it  was  found,  as  is  true 
Hist.  Nbv.    2i 
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a  single  unkind  word  or  act  marring  the  friendshi 
which  had  long  existed  between  the  rival  candidates 
H.  C.  Davis  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor ; '  J.  M 
Dormer  secretary  of  state;  George  Tufly  treasurer 
J.  F.  Hallock  comptroller;  J.  F.  Alexander  attorney 
p^eneral,  and  W.  C.  Dovey  superintendent  of  publi- 
instruction.      Under  the   provisions  of  the    statu 

of  1865,   whereby  the   judicial  districts  of  Nevad;^ 

were  reapportioned,  Richard  Rising,  A.  L.  Fit 
gerald,  and  H.  G.  Bigelow  were  elected  judges.  I 
1888  the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge  wa^^ 
authorized  by  the  legislature,  Thomas  H.  Wells,  th 
governor's  private  secretary,  being  the  man  selected  • 
In  1889  the  supreme  judiciary  consisted  of  Thoma 
P.  Hawley,  C.  H.  Belknap,  and  M.  J.  Murphy,  th 
position  of  chief  justice  being  held  in  rotation  by  eactx 
of  the  members  as  provided  by  law.  In  this  placidljr 
prosperous  condition  I  leave  the  silver  commonwealth  , 
whose  greatness,  although  it  makes  haste  slowly,  i^ 
marching  forward  to  meet  and  crown  her  none  th^ 
less  surely. 

in  the  experience  of  all  men  of  his  positive  character  and  nncompromiain^ 
temper,  his  enemies  ha<l  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  defeat  him  by  e^. 
small  majority.     Mrs  Adams,  a  most  refined  and  worthy  lady,  was  in  ever^r^ 
sense  the  ornament  of  the  Governor  s  mansion,  and  continues  to  occupy  ^^ 
warm  place  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  th^^ 
silver  state. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

:«M7HTA»  STarTEM— Primeval  Waters— Upheaval,  Evaporattoic  ahb 
Olaclal  Acttion — Db7  RnrsBs — Flora  and  Fauna — Primitive  Mait-* 
CaJSona  and  Ritkb  Ststems — Series  of  Parks— Climate — Soil^ 
Forests — Geological  Formations — Minerals  and  Metals — Gold  and 
Silver — Coal  akd  Iron — Precious  Stones — Land  and  Water  Blb- 
tations. 

In  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  continent  from  a 
^eep  sea  submersion,  the  great  Sierra  Madre,  or 
^^lother  range,  of  old  Mexico  first  divided  the  waters, 
^.iid  presented  a  wall  to  the  ocean  on  the  west  side, 
^I?he  San  Juan  range  of  Colorado  is  an  extension  of 
^lie  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  oldest  land  in  this  part  of 
^lie  continent.  Then  at  intervals  far  apart  rose  the 
angre  de  Cristo  range,  the  Mojada  or  Greenhorn 
e,  and  lastly  the  Colorado,  called  the  Front  range 
V:>ec&use  it  is  first  seen  from  the  east;  and  northeast 
Croni  this  the  shorter  upheavals  of  Wind  river  and 
^he  Black  hills,  each,  as  it  lies  nearer  or  farther  from 
^fche  main  Rocky  range,  being  more  or  less  recent. 

The  longer  slope  and  greater  accessibility  of  the 

mountains  on  their  eastern  acclivity  has  come  from 

"the  gradual  wash  and  spreading  out  of  the  detritus  of 

these  elevations  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  while 

yet  the  ocean  thundered  at  the  western  base  of  the 

mother  range.     The  salt  waters  enclosed  by  the  bar- 

xier  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  subdivided  after- 

^ward   by  the  later  upheavals  into  lesser  seas,  were 

carried   off   through   the    canons   which   their   own 

mighty  force,  aided  by  other  activities  of  nature,  and 

(828) 
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by  some  of  her  weaknesses,  opened  for  them.  t^^Qr 
uncounted  ages  the  fresh  water  of  the  land  flo\i*-^'^ 
into  the  inland  seas,  and  purged  them  of  their  saliu^^ 
flavor,  washing  the  salts  and  alkalies  into  the  bed  o:^  ^ 
the  ocean  on  the  west,  where  after  the  emergence  ol 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  elevation  of  the  interven- 
ing mountains  of  the  great  basin,  they  largely  remained, 
having  no  outlet.  Gradual  elevation  and  evaporation, 
with  glacial  action,  completed  the  general  shaping  of 
the  country.  Subsequent  elemental  and  volcanic 
action  has  left  it  with  four  parallel  mountain  ranges, 
from  which  shoot  up  132  peaks,  ranging  from  12,000 
to  14,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  9,000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  state,  with 
many  lesser  ones ;  with  large  elevated  valleys  called 
parks,  walled  about  with  majestic  heights,  covered 
with  luxuriant  grasses,  threaded  by  streams  of  the 
purest  water,  beautified  by  lakes,  and  dotted  with 
groups  of  trees ;  with  narrow,  fertile  valleys  skirting 
numerous  small  rivers,  fringed  with  cottonwood  and 
willow;  with  nobler  rivers  rushing  through  rents  in 
the  solid  mountains  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  and 
decorated  by  time  and  weather,  with  carvings  such  as 
no  human  agency  could  ever  have  designed,  their  wild 
imagery  softened  by  blended  tones  of  color  in  harmony 
with  the  blue  sky,  the  purple-gray  shadows,  and  the 
clinging  moss  and  herbage ;  with  forests  of  pine,  fir, 
spruce,  aspen,  and  other  trees,  covering  the  mountain 
sides  up  to  a  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet;  with 
wastes  of  sand  at  the  western  base  of  the  Snowy  range, 
or  main  chain,  and  arid  mesas  in  the  southeast,  where 
ever3rthing  is  stunted  except  the  enormous  cacti ;  with 
grassy  plains  sloping  to  the  east,  made  gay  with  an 
indigenous  flora,  and  other  grassy  slopes  extending  to 
the  mountains  toward  the  west,  each  with  its  own 
distinctive  features.  It  is,  above  all,  a  mountain 
country;  and  with  all  its  streams,  which  are  numerous, 
it  is  a  dry  one.  In  the  summer  many  of  its  seeming 
water-courses  are  merely  arroyos — dry  creek   beds; 
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►fliers  contain  some  water  flowing  in  channels  cut 
enty  or  more  feet  down  through  yellow  clay  to  a 
\>ed  of  shale ;  and  still  others  run  through  canons, 
-^th  narrow  bottoms  supporting  rich  grass,  and  wil- 
low, thorn,  cherry,  currant,  and  plum  trees.     Sloping 
up  from  these  may  be  a  stretch  of  rolling  country 
covered   sparsely  with  low,  spreading   cedars;   or  a 
table-land,  with  colonies  of  prairie-dogs  scattered  over 
it,  and  moving  about  upon  it  herds  of  wild  horses, 
buflFaloes,  deer,  and  antelopes.     Up  in  the  mountains 
are  meadows,  having  in  their  midst  beaver-dams  over- 
grown with  aspens,  and  little  brooks  trickling  from 
them.   Several  other  fur- bearing  animals  are  here,  also. 
In  still  other  localities  are  fine  trout  streams,  and  game 
about  them  is  abundant,  elks,  mountain  sheep,  bears, 
lynxes,  wolves,  panthers,  pumas,  wild-cats,    grouse, 
pheasants,  ptarmigans,    and   birds  of  various   kinds 
Wing  their  habitat  there. 

But  these  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  these 

niountains.     In  the  bed  of  one  of  the  ancient  seas 

West  of  the  San  Juan  mountains,  before  mentioned, 

J^  a  deposit  three  thousand  feet  thick,  now  hardened 

'nto  rock,  are  the  fossil  skeletons  of  the  first  verte- 

'^^tes  of  the  American  continent,  species  until  recently 

^^iknown  to  science.     As  their  bones  are  very  numer- 

pus,  being  scattered  over  three  thousand  square  miles, 

^t  is  safe  to  conclude  that  Colorado  supported  a  vast 

*^ount  of  animal  life  at  that  period  when  the  rivers 

'^^w  dry  washed  down  their  remains  to  that  ancient 

'"^c^ptsMcle. 

Here,  too,  about  the  shores  of  this  primeval  lake, 
^liich  was  encircled  by  upturned  ridges  of  white  ffyp- 
^^mand  sandstone  of  various  colors,  yellow,  vermilion, 
Sj^^y,  and  blood  red,  on  sharp  ridges,  with  precipitous 
*^cie8,  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet  high,  dwelt  the  first 
^^^n  who  inhabited  this  region  of  whom  there  is  any 
^'^^ace.  Their  dwellings  were  of  unhewn  stones,  ce- 
^^ented  with  a  mortar  containing  a  large  portion  of 
Volcanic  ashes.     Their  form  was  oval,  like  a  bee-hive. 
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and  they  enclosed  usually  a  cedar  stump,  the  use 
which  is  purely  conjectural.     So  numerous  were  thes^^^^ 
dwellings,  that  the  population  must  have  been  dens*, 
which  occupied  them;  yet  all  were  in  these  inacces, 
sible  situations.     About  them  were  scattered  a  fev^- 
domestic  implements,  including  large  water-jars  sunlT. 
in  the  ground,  and  some  arrow-heads.     But  as  n* 
water  can  now  be  found  within  twenty-five  miles 
the  cliff-dwellings,  a  long  time  must  have  elapsed 
account  for  the  change  of  climate  which  has  take 
place.     Why  this  ancient  people  found  it  necessary 
desirable  to  dwell  on  the  top  or  in  the  face  of  tl 
cliffs  is  unanswerable,  unless  we  accept  the  almost  ii= 


credible  theory  that,  like  the  lake-dwellings  of  Swil 
zerland,  these  houses  were  erected  when  the  water  (^  -f 
the  now  dried-up  lake  reached  up  to  them.     This  be- 
lief might  go  far  to  acc6unt  for  the  great  number  of 
bones  of  animals  found  in  the  lake  bed,  for  they  must 
have  subsisted  upon  animal  food.     The  few  human 
bones  found  have  been  fossilized,  which  is  in   itself 
evidence  of  the  long  period  of  time  since  they  were 
clothed  in  flesh. 

I  should  be  afraid  to  say  this  primitive  race  were 
capable  of  comparing  the  beauties  of  the  great  cafions 
over  which  modern  Coloradans  grow  enthusiastic ;  or 
that  they  would  understand  what  to-day  is  meant  by 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  place  being  conspicuous  for 
the  absence  of  both  garden  and  gods;  yet  more  strik- 
ing, perhaps,  than  the  Olympic  mount,  as  here  we 
have,  if  the  imagination  be  strong  enough,  sandstone 
columns  sculptured  by  the  elements  into  the  simili- 
tude of  giant  human  forms,  divinely  tall  if  not  divinely 
fair.  Of  the  eight  or  more  principal  caflons  which 
were  opened  for  the  waters  in  the  infancy  of  this 
early  world,  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  are 
west  of  the  main  range ;  and  Black  caiion,  on  Gun- 
nison river,  which  is  a  branch  of  Grand  river,  itself 
a  branch  of  the  great  stream  of  the  west,  with  the 
longest  and  deepest  caiion  in  the  world,  is  the  grand- 
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«st  of  them  all.     So  many  aspects  has  it  that  any 
mood  may  be  satisfied  in  regarding  its  varied  features. 
The  walls  have  an  average  width  of  three  hundred 
feet,  the   rock   being   stratified,  and  continuing  for 
miles.     In  places  it  rises  one,  two,  or  three  thousand 
feet,  with  level   summits,  surmounted    by  a  second 
wall  of  prodigious  height.     The  level  of  the  Gunnison 
river  at  Mountain  creek,  above  the  canon,  is  7,200 
feet  above  the  sea,  that  of  the  mesa  on  the  north  side 
8,000,  the  wall  of  the  cafion  here  being  1,600  feet, 
and  a  little  lower,  on  the  opposite  side,  1,900.     Still 
further   down,  the  wall   rises   3,000  feet,  the  lower 
1,800  being  of  gneiss  rock.     The  elevation    of  the 
mesa  at  this  point  is  9,800  feet.     But  these  figures 
represent  only  height  and  depth ;  they  convey  no  im- 
pression of  the  gorge  itself,  which  sometimes  narrows 
down  to  the  width  of  the  river,  and  is  all  gloom  and 
grandeur,  and  again  broadens  out  into  a  park,  with 
waterfalls  dashing  down  its  inclosing  walls,  needles 
of  highly-colored  sandstone  pointing  skyward,  trees 
growing  out  of  the  clefts  in  the  palisades,  huge  rocks 
grouped  fantastically  about,  curious  plants  sheltering 
in  their  shadows,  and  the  brilliant,  strong  river  dart- 
ing* down  in  swift  green  chutes  between  the  spume- 
becked  boulders,  dancing  in  creamy  eddies,  struggling 
"to  tumble  headlong   down  some  sparkling  cataract, 
snaking  the  prismatic  air  resound  with  the  soft  tinkle 
^LS  of  merry  laughter.     Again,  it  surges  along  in  half 
shadows,  rushing  as  if  blinded  against  massive  abut- 
ments, to  be   dashed   into  spray,  gliding  thereafter 
more  smoothly,  as  if  rebuked  for  its  previous  haste, 
but  always  full  of  light,  life,  and  motion.     The  grand- 
eur, beauty,  and  variety  of  the  views  in  Black  cafion 
make  doubly  interesting  the  reflection  that  through 
this  channel  poured  the  waters  of  that  great  primal 
sea  which  once  spread  over  western  Colorado.    A  rival 
to  it  is  the  cafion  of  the  Uncompahgre,  in  the  same 
division  of  the  state ;  and  on  the  eastern  slope  are 
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those  of  Boulder,  Clear,  and  Cheyenne  creeks,  and 
the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

The  western  slope  is  drained  entirely,  excepting 
some  small  streams  falling  into  the  San  Luis  lakes, 
by  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  west.  All 
of  the  principal  of  these,  except  the  main  river  and 
some  of  the  branches  of  Green  river,  have  their 
sources  in  the  Rocky  ranges,  in  the  state  of  Colorado, 
most  of  them  in  the  Park,  the  Saguache,  the  Elk,  or 
the  San  Juan  mountains.  The  Grand  river  rises  in 
the  Middle  park,  and  after  receiving  the  tributaries 
that  drain  Egeria  park,  and  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Elk  mountains,  cuts  its  way  in  mighty  caiions 
through  the  plateaus  of  western  Colorado,  while  its 
two  chief  affluents,  the  Gunnison  and  Rio  Dolores, 
with  their  branches,  drain  all  the  western  slopes  lying 
between  latitude  37°  30'  and  39°  north.  In  the  ex- 
treme southwest  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries 
perform  this  office  for  a  large  extent  of  country. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  divide,  the  South 
Platte  river,  with  about  forty  tributaries,  rises  well 
up  among  the  peaks  of  the  Front,  or  Colorado,  range, 
and  flowing  north-northeast  and  easterly,  drains  a 
large  extent  of  country,  whilo  the  North  Platte,  ris- 
ing in  the  Park  range,  drains  the  whole  of  tke  North 
park  toward  the  north.  The  eastern  slope  of  Colo- 
rado is  watered  and  drained  by  the  royal  river  Ar- 
kansas, with  its  sixty  or  more  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  volume.  It  heads  in  the 
high  region  of  the  Saguache  range,  interlacing  with 
springs  of  the  Grand  river,  quite  as  the  Columbia 
and  the  Missouri  rise  near  each  other  farther  north. 
Republican  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Kansas,  itself 
having  four  tributaries,  flows  northeast  down  the 
lonof  descent  to  its  union  with  the  main  stream,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  south  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  starting  from  the  summits  of 
the  same  range  which  feeds  the  Gunnison  branch  of 
Grand  river  on  the  opposite  side,  flows  toward  the 
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gulf  of  Mexico.     Such  is  the  river  system  of  Colo- 
irado. 

The  series  of  high  valleys,  to  which  in  Colorado  are 
given  the  name  of  parks,  and  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  are  of  various  dimensions.  North  park  has 
SL  diameter  of  thirty  miles,  and  an  elevation  of  8,500 
feetw  Middle  park  has  a  length  of  sixty-five  miles 
by  a  breadth  of  forty-five,  with  an  altitude  of  8,000 
feet.  South  park  is  but  little  less  in  size,  and  is  842 
feet  more  elevated  than  its  neighbor.  San  Luis  park, 
^till  further  south,  is  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  other 
-fchree  just  named,  and  has  an  altitude  of  7,500  feet, 
X 1^  it  are  the  San  Luis  lakes.  These  elevated  valleys 
^^re  separated  from  each  other,  and  surrounded  by 
tlie  several  mountain  chains,  and  their  spurs  or  cross- 
jr^nges,  except  San  Luis,  which  is  opened  toward  the 
^^st.  Through  them  course  the  tributary  streams 
^^v^hich  feed  the  great  rivers.  Egeria,  Estes,  Animas, 
^^d  Huerfano  parks  are  small  valleys  of  great  beauty, 
^*  a  general  elevation  of  8,000  feet. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  this  country  so  grandly 
9^^anic   and   so  interesting  in  its  cosmical  history? 
J^t^a^t  it  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  lower  valleys 
^^cl  plains  when  they  shall  be  as  old  as  these  oldest 
Aati^g  in  America?     For  with  all  its  numerous  streams 
^^  1  have  said,  Colorado  is  a  dry  country.     The  air 
*^^«  little  humidity  in  it.     The  summer  heat  of  the 
P^stins  is  excessive  by  day,  but  owing  to  the  altitude 
^Vie  nights,  even  in  midsummer,  are  cool.     The  sum- 
^^er  mean  temperature  ranges  from  64.6°  to  69.2°,  and 
^^e  winter  mean  from  31.3°  to  32.8°.     The  maximum 
lieat  of  summer  ranges  from   93°  to   99°,  with  from 
^ix  to  thirty  days  above  90° ;  and  the  minimum  of 
Xirinter  from  3°  to  12°,  with  from  six  to  ten  days  when 
"the  mercury  is  below  zero;  which  gives  an  extreme 
^ange  for  the  year  from  96°  to  110°;  and  the  rain- 
Tall  averages  18.84  inches.    With  a  surface  composed 
^^f  mountains  and  plains,  ranging  in  altitude  from 
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about  3,000  to  more  than  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  Colorado  possesses  many  varieties  of 
climate.  The  sharp  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
perceptible  to  the  senses  only  in  a  limited  degree,  on 
account  of  the  large  preponderance  of  sunny  days  and 
the  dryness  and  tonic  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  at  once  healthful,  bracing,  and  exhilarating. 
The  winter  is  the  season  of  greatest  charm,  for  then  the 
bright  sunshine  gives  balminess  to  the  air,  while  in  the 
blue  dome  of  the  sky  is  no  cloud  to  stain  its  purity. 

From  the  small  amount  of  moisture  distributed  over 
the  surface,  and  the  great  general  elevation,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  agricultural  area  should  be  limited,  and 
that  only  by  a  good  system  of  irrigation  could  the  soil 
be  made  to  produce  food  enough  to  supply  a  dense 
population.  Yet  the  soil  is  exceedingly  rich  with  its 
mineral  constituents  of  plants,  and  also  deep,  and 
must  yield,  when  supplied  with  water,  lai^e  and  fine 
crops  of  cereals.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  state, 
in  the  parks,  and  west  of  the  mother  range,  are  graz- 
ing lands  for  countless  herds  of  herbivorous  animals. 
By  and  by  all  this  will  be  changed ;  the  herds  will 
give  way  to  the  superior  demands  of  the  soil,  a  way 
meanwhile  having  been  found  to  overcome  the  ster- 
ility of  nature. 

The  eflfect  of  climate  is  visible  in  the  forests  of 
Colorado,  which  cover  perhaps  a  tenth  part  of  the 
area.  The  trees  are  not  majestically  tall  and  straight, 
like  those  o^  the  more  northern  and  western  regions, 
but  squat  and  branching,  and  of  no  great  size. 
Neither  are  they  in  any  great  variety,  but  they  will 
serve  for  fuel  and  lumber  as  well  as  the  trees  of 
many  of  the  trans-Missouri  states. 

To  find  out  where  the  natural  wealth  of  this  won- 
derful and  beautiful  country  is  hidden  we  must  search 
beneath  the  soil  and  break  open  the  rocks.  The 
geology  of  the  plains  is  cretaceous,  or  post-cretaceous, 
with  the  exception  of  areas  of  tertiary  formation  in 
the  northern  portion  and  on  the  Arkansas  divide. 
At  the  base  of  the  mountain  the  strata  are  turned 
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ixp,     forming    hog-backs    in  which  the    cretaceous 

£knd  Jura  trias  are  exposed,  coal  being  found  in  the 

letter.     All  this  is  very  simple ;  but  in  the  mountains 

^11   the  formations  known  are  represented,  and  the 

^arrangement  is  complex.     The  Front,  most  of  the 

iJPark,  all  of  the  Mojada,  and  part  of  the  Sangre  de 

^Uristo  ranges  are  of  granite  and  allied  metamorphic 

:^ock8.     The  southern  portion  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 

is  carboniferous,  with  here  and  there  an  intruded  vol- 

^:^anic  rock.     The  San  Juan  mountains  are  volcanic, 

^vrith   an   area  of   quartzite    peaks   in   their   midst, 

^tud   flanking  the  range   on   the   south   is  an  area 

of  carboniferous  and  cretaceous  rocks,  while  the  Elk 

mountains  are  a  medley  of  volcanic  peaks  thrown  up 

auiong   the   silurian   and  carboniferous,   flanked  by 

cretaceous  areas. 

The  North  and  Middle  parks  rest  upon  the  tertiary 
formation,  througn  which  have  been  thrust  up  moun- 
tains  of  volcanic  rock,  while  South  park  is  an  inde- 
scribable jumble,  and  San  Luis  is  of  recent  formation. 
Volcanic  rock  overlies  the   high  plateau   on  White 
river,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  beneath  which 
may  be  found  every  formation  down  to  the  tv^rtiary. 
Still  further  west  and  north  the  plateaux  are  tertiary. 
The  Uintah  mountains,  which  project  into  the  state, 
consist  of  cretaceous.  Jura  trias,  carboniferous,  and 
silurian.     In   some   places   small   groups   of  igneous 
upheavals  have  been  pushed  up  through  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks.     South  of  the  San  Juan  mountains  a  large 
tertiary  area  is  enclosed  by  cretaceous  beds.     And  so 
on.     Granite,  gneiss,  and  sandstone  might  be  said  to 
be  country  rock,  with  impure  limestone,  slates,  shales, 
and  trachyte.     It  would  seem  hopeless  to  search  for 
treasure  with  so  confusin^'  a  stone  guide-book  to  take 
our  directions  from.     The  younger  world  in  Colorado 
has  been  resentfully  pushed  aside  and  overflowed  by 
the  older  in  so  rude  and  violent  a  manner  that  much 
labor  must  be  expended  in  fitting  together  again  the 
^lislocated  strata  and  reading  the  story  they  should 
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teach.  First  by  accident,  and  afterward  by  search, 
the  clue  was  discovered  which  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  portion  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  for  so  long  a  time  unsuspected. 

The  minerals  of  Colorado  were  not  easy  to  come  at. 
Gold,  which  was  found  in  gneiss  principally,  existed 
in  many  refractory  combinations,  with  sulphur  and 
iron,  with  copper  and  sulphur,  with  zinc,  tellurium, 
and  other  metals  and  minerals.  If  it  were  free 
milling  it  contained  silver,  and  sometimes  lead.  In 
the  trachyte  mines  of  the  south-west  there  was  a 
chloridized  combination  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  maganese 
and  gray  copper.  Silver,  which  was  found  in  both 
gneissic  and  granite  rocks,  was  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
a  compound  sulphuret  of  silver  and  lead  called  argen- 
tiferous galena,  but  existed  also  in  combinations  with 
carbonates  of  lead,  carbonates  and  sulphurets  of  cop- 
per, zinc,  tellurides  of  gold,  nickel,  iron,  copper,  man- 
ganese, antimony,  arsenic,  and  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  chloride,  or  as  horn  silver. 

Nor  was  there  any  rule  of  nature  known  to  miner- 
alogists which  applied  to  the  situation  of  mines  in 
Colorado,  and  old  traditions  were  entirely  at  fault. 
Gold,  which  had  always  been  found  in  placers  washed 
down  from  the  mountain  veins,  or  in  fissure  veins  of 

?;ranite,  or  at  the  deepest,  silurian  rocks,  filled  with 
ragments  of  quartz  or  conglomerate,  among  which 
grains  of  gold  were  mingled,  or  deposited  by  water, 
was  here  found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  and  also  in  the 
tertiary. 

Silver,  too,  was  equally  eccentric  in  its  situations. 
One  of  its  remarkable  deposits,  found  in  the  Lead- 
ville  region,  was  in  horizontal  flat  veins,  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  separated  from  each 
other  by  layers  of  barren  rock  of  a  depth  of  a  few 
hundred  feet — blanket  lodes  they  are  called.  They 
extended  quite  through  lofty  heights,  cropping  out 
on  either  side ;  but  whether  they  were  so  deposited 
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€)p  were  formed  in  the  rocks,  which  by  some  convul- 
Bion  of  the  mountains  were  split  open  and  turned 
over,  is  still  conjectural.  Almost  equally  surprising 
was  it  to  find  silver  in  trachyte  rocks,  or  enveloping 
pebbles  and  bowlders  like  a  crust,  or  still  more  re- 
markable, in  fine  threads  or  wires.  These  were  prob- 
lems for  the  scientists,  as  the  modes  of  extracting  the 
metals  from  their  matrices  was  for  the  practical  met- 
allurgist. 

The  trend  of  the  fissure  veins  in  Colorado  is  north- 
east and  south-west.  They  have  in  general  clearly 
defined  walls,  some  of  them  remarkably  smooth  and 
regular,  and  correspond  in  direction  with  the  cleav- 
age of  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  with  the  dikes  which 
extend  long  distances  across  the  plains.  There  is 
another  cleavi^e  of  the  raetamorphic  rocks  in  a  south- 
east and  north-west  direction,  which  was  made  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  cleavage  of  the  eruptive  rocks, 
as  is  shown  by  the  eruptive  material  overlying  the 
metamorphic  in  large  areas,  a  combination  of  facts 
which  seems  to  fix  the  age  of  the  deposit  of  the  ores 
in  fissures  at  a  date  more  recent  than  the  cleavage  of 
the  metamorphic  rock.  In  a  few  instances  short  veins 
are  found  running  east  and  west,  or  north  and  south  ; 
but  though  sometimes  rich,  they  soon  pinch  out. 

Coal  in  immense  quantities  has  been  formed  in  Col- 
orado. It  is  of  several  geologic  eras,  some  of  it 
merely  lignite,  some  beds  petroleum-bearing,  and  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  state  anthracite  in  large 
areas.  Iron  is  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  also  lime- 
stone, hydraulic  lime,  and  a  variety  of  rocks  used  in 
building  or  manufacturing.  Of  the  different  crystals 
of  quartz  which  are  scattered  liberally  over  *  the 
country  the  varieties  are  numerous,  though  none 
more  valuable  than  carnelian,  chalcedony,  onyx,  jas- 
per, sardonyx,  chrysoparse,  and  trope,  rose-quartz, 
black-quartz,  moss-agate,  and  aventurine. 

After  all,  nothing  interests  many  of  us  like  the 
mountains,  which  will  always  draw   men   from  the 
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ends  of  the  earth  that  they  niay  climb  as  near  to 
heaven  as  may  be  by  their  rocky  stairs.  Take  a 
position  on  Gray's  peak — there  are  really  two  of  them 
shooting  up  from  a  single  base  in  the  midst  of  a  wil- 
derness of  mountains — ^which  is  won  by  ascending 
from  the  plains  to  the  timber-belt,  then  following  the 
course  of  rapidly  descending  creeks  to  where  no  trees 
can  grow,  but  scant  grass  and  lowly  flowering  plants 
have  the  zone  to  themselves ;  higher  still  to  the  belt 
of  starving  mosses;  and  yet  higher  among  great 
blocks  of  loose,  broken  rock  with  patches  of  snow 
between  them,  and  chilly  springs  in  their  shadows ; 
and  then  to  the  windy  pinnacle  above  the  snow  1 

The  view  begins  nowhere  and  ends  nowhere.  It  is 
infinite.  Mountains  beyond  moimtains,  unbounded 
plains  belittled  to  look  like  parks,  the  great  South 
park  like  a  pleasure  ground,  range  after  range  west- 
ward, silvered  with  the  lingering  snow,  although  it  is 
August — for  we  must  not  attempt  the  high  peaks 
before  the  sunjmer  heat  has  done  its  utmost  to  modify 
the  climate  at  their  altitude.  Among  the  more 
western  mountains  stand  some  covered  with  almost 
perpetual  snow,  and  one  which  fixes  the  eye  on  ac- 
count of  the  snow-field  having  taken  the  form  of  a 
cross,  that  symbol  of  life  eternal  alike  among  pagan 
and  Christian  philosophers,  and  which  could  have 
found  no  more  fitting  place  to  be  displayed  than  on 
these  everlasting  hills.  Yet  here  more  than  almost 
anywhere  are  the  evidences  of  change  which  we  call 
decay,  the  proof  that  eternity  is  but  a  comparative 
term.  Gorge  and  ledge,  shattered  clifi*,  and  weird 
shapes  in  stone,  furrows  cut  by  avalanches,  torrents 
hurrying  down  from  the  melting  snow-drifts,  washing 
earth  and  gravel  into  the  basins  below,  generations  of 
forest  fallen  like  slain  warriors  on  a  hard  fought  field, 
all  point  to  a  continual  transformation,  and  show  that 
the  most  heaven-inspiring  heights  are  destined  to  lower 
their  proud  heads  before  time  and  the  elements,  that 
the  grandeur  of  the  past  and  the  present  is  constantly 
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Cing  away.     Lower,   this   consciousness  becomes 
oppressive,  until  it  is  lost  in   the  enjoyment  of 
what  the  decay  of  the  higher  zone  has  done  for  the 
lower.     Tiny  parks,  gem-like  lakes,  green  groves,  beds 
of  flowers,  miniature  presentments  of  the  grander  val- 
leys, forests,  and  lakes  still  farther  down. 

In  a  general  way  one  mountain  is  like  another;  yet 
they  have  their  differences,  dependent  upon  the  kind 
of  rock  of  which  they  are  formed,  its  hardness,  friable- 
ness,  stratification,  color,  and  condition  of  upheaval. 
The  variety  of  rocks  and  their  singular  displacement 
gives  a  corresponding  variety  to  the  mountain  scenery. 
In  one  place  is  a  cluster  of  low  cones,  broken  down 
and  rounded,  so  grouped  as  to  resemble  the  rim  of  a 
mighty  peak  broken  roughly  off;  in  another  an  almost 
smooth  round  top,  and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood 
a  needle-like  peak.     The  other  features  of  each  are 
likely  to  correspond  somewhat  to  the  character  of  the 
summits,  which  are  approached  either  by  circuitous 
trails,  by  long  slope  after  slope,  or  by  wild  ravines 
leading  from  bench  to  bench,  but  everywhere  grand 
ftnd  impressive  scenery  meets  the  eye.     Many  are  the 
passes  by  which  the  mother  range  may  be  crossed, 
l^ut  only  seven  are  below  10,000  feet,  five  are  over 
12,000,  and  one  is  13,000  feet  above  sea-level.     Some 
^f  the  hicjh  mountains  to  which  names  have  been 
given,  none  of  which  are  less  than  14,000  feet  high, 
^Blanca,  Harvard,  Massive,  Gray's,  Rosalie,  Torrey, 
^bert,  La  Plata,  Lincoln,  Buckskin,  Wilson,  Long's, 
Quandary,  Antero,  James,  Shavano,  Uncompahgre, 
^J'estones,    Princeton,    Bross,    Holy    Cross,    Baldy, 
^effles,  Pike's,  Castle,  Yale,  San  Luis,  Red  Cloud, 
^etterhom,  Simpson,  .^Jolus,  Ouray,  Stewart,  Ma- 
^oon,  and  Cameron.     Of  those  over  13,000  feet  which 
*^^ve  received  names.  Handle  lacks  but  three  feet  of 
^^longing  to  the  first  class,  then  Capital,  Horseshoe, 
Snowmass,  Grizzly,  Pigeon,  Blaine,  Frustrum,  Pyra- 
mid, White   Rock,    Hague,  R.  G.  Pyramid,    Silver 
Heels,  Hunchback,  Rowter,  Homestake,  Ojo,  Spanish 
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Peaks,  Guyot,  Trinchara,  Kendall,  Buffalo,  Arapahoe, 
and  Dunn.  The  nomenclature  of  these  peaks  betrays 
its  unromantic,  unscientific,  undescriptive,  and  often 
commonplace  origin,  the  accident  of  a  mineral  discov- 
ery by  prospectors  frequently  giving  the  appellative; 
for  the  precious  metals  lie  far  up  among  the  eruptive 
rocks,  and  the  gnomes  of  these  lofty  peaks  are  often 
the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses. 

The  lakes  of  Colorado,  with  the  exception  of  the 
San  Luis  group,  lie  from  eight  to  eleven  thousand 
feet  above  sea,  and  may  therefore  be  reckoned  a  part 
of  the  mountain  scenery.  At  the  foot  of  the  Saguache 
range,  near  the  source  of  the  Arkansas,  are  the  Twin 
lakes,  one  three  and  a  half  miles  by  two  and  a  half  in 
extent,  the  other  one  third  as  large,  and  both  furnish- 
ing delicious  trout,  while  the  surrounding  mountains 
abound  in  game.  Not  far  distant,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Massive,  set  in  terraces  of  the  mountain,  sur- 
rounded by  gently  sloping  shores,  is  a  group  of  silvery 
sheets  of  purest  water,  which  pass  under  the  collec- 
tive and  inappropriate  name  of  Evergreen  lakes,  one 
lake  being  five  hundred  feet  above  the  principal  group, 
of  which  it  is  a  feeder,  and  the  lower  and  larger  single 
lake  occupying  a  terrace  to  itself.  None  are  large, 
this  one  being  but  about  fifty  acres  in  extent,  but  all 
are  highly  picturesque,  with  clear  water  which  lets 
the  speckled  trout  be  plainly  seen.  The  middle  ter- 
race furnishes  some  rare  mineral  springs,  the  water  of 
which  bubbles  sparklingly  out  of  the  earth  around 
the  lake,  adding  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  place. 
The  view  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
with  clumps  of  trees  upon  its  banks  contrasting  with 
the  bright  mineral  stains  upon  its  banks,  while  above 
all  towers  the  background  of  ever-present  moimtains. 

On  the  west  side  of  Front  range,  in  the  edge  of 
Middle  park,  occupying  the  trough  of  a  glacier  basin, 
is  Grand  lake,  in  the  immediate  shadow  of  Round  top 
mountain,  which,  with  other  high  peaks,  guards  its 
solitudes.     It  is  three  miles  long  by  two  in  breadth* 
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jmd  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.     On  its  dark  face  are 
xninx>red  the  surrounding  mountains  and  the  clouds 
that   crown   them.     Down   from   the  gorges  sweep 
-finely  currents  which  would  make  navigation  danger- 
ous.    So  awe-inspiring  is  it  that  the  Indians  fear  to 
approach,  leaving  it  to  our  irreverent  race  to  violate 
ihe  God-like  loneliness  of  the  place. 

Chicago  lakes,  the  highest  yet  discovered,  being 
11,500  feet  above  the  sea,  are  near  the  headwaters  of 
Chicago  creek,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  or 
mother  range.  They  are  two  in  number,  and,  like 
Grand  lake,  surrounded  by  peaks,  and  of  unknown 
depth,  but  are  of  small  area.  Their  origin  was  un- 
doubtedly the  same.  San  Luis  lake,  in  the  lower  and 
more  extensive  San  Luis  park,  is  the  onl)^  large  body 
of  water  in  Colorado,  and  has  the  additional  peculiar- 
ity of  being  without  any  outlet,  although  receiving 
the  water  of  sixteen  tributaries.  It  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  park,  and  extends  sixty  miles  north  and 
south.  About  its  borders  are  vast  deposits  of  peat. 
Stories  are  told  of  a  subterranean  lake  in  Colorado, 
ten  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  eighteen  inches  of 
8oil,  which  has  a  corn-field  on  it;  and  if  one  digs  a 
l^ole,  and  drops  a  hook  and  line,  a  fish  without  eyes 
w  scales,  but  otherwise  resembling  a  perch,  is  caught. 
I'i  a  country  so  abounding  in  minerals,  springs  with 
Medical  qualities,  both  hot  and  cold,  should  be  looked 
for,  and  here,  indeed,  we  find  them.  They  are  of  all 
Jngredients  and  proportions,  and  with  the  invigorat- 
ing air  of  the  mountains  make  the  state  a  vast  sani- 
tarium. 

Time  was  when,  if  you  believed  travellers'  tales,  the 
S^eskt  American  desert  stretched  up  to  the  foot  of 
^^e  Stony  mountains,  and  all  was  unfruitful  and  for- 
bidding. How,  little  by  little,  this  obloquy  was  re- 
moved, and  Colorado  made  known  to  the  world  in  its 
^ue  and  very  different  character,  it  is  my  pleasant 
^k  to  relate. 

Hiar.  Nbv.   22 
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DISCOVERY  AND  OCCUPATION. 

1541-1853. 

What  Coronado  Failed  to  do — Escalantb's  Expedition — Spanish  Ain> 
French  Occupation — Pike's  and  Long's  Expeditions — Early  Gold 
Discoveries — Adventures  of  the  Williams  Party — Santa  Fit  Trail 
— ^Trappers  and  Traders — Forts — ^The  Bents,  Vasqubz,  St  Vrain, 
AND  Others— El  Pueblo — La  Junta — Immigration — Fremont's  Ef- 
lORTs — The  Mormons  at  Pueblo — Military  Expeditions — Govern- 
ment Surveys  by  Gunnison,  Hayden,  V/hket.er,  and  Kino. 

Probably  the  inquisitive  and  not  well-behaved  fol- 
lowers of  Coronado,  in  their  marches  from  New  Mexico 
in  search  of  Quivira,  did  not  set  foot  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Colorado.  If  they  did,  they  have  left 
no  record  of  their  explorations,  and  no  sign  of  them 
remains;  and  though  they  affirm  having  found  struc- 
tures similar  to  the  ruins  which  exist  in  southern  Col- 
orado, they  found  them  in  what  is  now  New  Mexico. 
The  expedition  of  the  Spanish  captain,  in  1541,  at  the 
instance  of  a  native  of  fabled  Quivira,  brought  him 
possibly  across  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  the 
state;  but  since  the  guides  complained  that  in  his 
march  he  went  too  far  east,  it  is  hardly  probable. 
Changhig  his  course,  he  found  Quivira,  an  Indian 
village  not  different  from  those  we  may  see  to-day,  in 
latitude  40'',  but  far  out  on  the  plains,  among  the 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas.  A  few  persons, 
priests  and  their  attendants,  remained  with  the  Ind- 
ians ;  some  of  them  in  time  returned  to  Mexico,  and 
some  died  by  the  hands  of  their  converts.  Many 
narrators,  who  have  hastily  glanced  over  an  account 

(838) 
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given  by  some  previous  writer  as  careless  as  them- 
selves, state  confidently  that  Coronado  was  the  first 
European  in  Colorado,  aad  so  he  would  have  been 
iiad  he  been  there  at  all/ 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
siderable interest  was  manifested  by  the  authorities 
of  New  Mexico  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  Santa 
F6y  and  Cachupin,  who  was  governor  for  a  long  time 
in   the  last  half  of  the  century,  set   on  foot  one  or 
:KTiore  expeditions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascer- 
'fcain  the  true  character  and  value  of  the  minerals  to 
"kDe    found  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  San  Juan 
^^ountry.     After  these  came  the  expedition  of  Juan 
3Iaria  Rivera  in  1761,  which  was  prosecuted  as  far 
-«s    the  Gunnison   river.      He   was  accompanied  by 
3)(>n  Joaquin  Lain,  Gregorio  Sandoval,  Pedro  Mora, 
^ind  others.   There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  expi- 
<litions,  of  only  local   importance,    were   made   into 
^what  is  now  Colorado,  both  east  and  west  of  the  con- 
"tinental  divide.     About  fourteen  years  after  Rivera's 
tour,   Padre  Junlpero  Serra,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia missions,  urged  the  ecclesiastics  of  New  Mexico 
to  undertake  the  exploration  of  a  route  from  Santa 
Fe  to  the  coast  of  upper  California.     With  this  ob- 
ject in  view.  Padre  Francisco  Silvestre  Velez  Esca- 
lante,  ministro  doctrinero  of  Zuiii,  and  Padre  Atana- 
cio  Dominguez,  visitador  comisario  of  New  Mexico, 
organized  an  expedition  in  1776,  which  consisted,  be- 
sides themselves,  of  Pedro  Cisneros,  alcalde  mayor  of 
Zufii,  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco,  capitan  milicianoof 
Santa  Fd,  Don  Joaquin  Lain,   who  havhig  accompa- 
nied Rivera,  was  official  guide  of  this  expedition,  and 

'  Oreenhow,  who  is  usnally  well  informed,  Rays  Quivira  was  pro1>abl7  the 
reffioii  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers,  but  Corona- 
du  8  route  would  not  have  brought  him  so  far  west  and  north.  Or,  and  CaLf 
63.  Some  of  the  Spanish  writers  have  committed  serious  blunders  in  geog- 
raphy, making  the  sea  visible  from  Quivira.  See  HisL  North  Afex,  State*, 
In  man.  Stories  o/  the  SarUa  Fi  Trail,  11-59,  has  an  account  of  Coronado*8 
march,  and  ffives  his  course  quite  correctly.  This  is  a  well  written  and  cap- 
tivating series  of  legends  and  tales  of  the  great  historic  highway  of  the 
pUios,  Dj  Henry  laman  of  Kansas,  1881. 
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five  soldiers,  Lorenzo  Oliveras,  Lucrecio  Muiiiz,  An- 
dres Muiiiz,  Juan  de  Aguilar,  and  Simon  Lucero. 

They  set  out  from  Santa  Fe  July  29th,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Abiquiii  on  the  Rio  Chama,  from  whence 
they  took  a  north  course  to  the  Rio  San  Juan,  reach- 
ing it  three  leagues  below  the  junction  of  the  Navajo 
August  5th.  The  place  of  contact  was  called  Neus- 
tra  Senora  las  Nieves,  and,  although  not  the  first 
place  named  in  Colorado,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  first 
whose  date  is  unquestioned.  From  Nieves  they  took 
a  course  north-west,  across  the  several  affluents  of  the 
San  Juan,  which  lay  between  them  and  the  Rio  de 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,  the  names  of  which 
have  been  retained  to  the  present  as  Piedra  Parada, 
Pinos,  Florida,  and  Las  Animas.  The  eastern  section 
of  the  La  Plata  range  was  called  by  Escalante 
Sierra  de  la  Grulla.  The  La  Plata  river  he  called 
the  San  Joaquin,  and  in  the  canon,  says  his  narrative, 
were  the  mines  sought  for  by  Cachupin's  explorers, 
and  which  gave  the  name  to  the  mountains,  supposed 
to  contain  silver. 

Escalante's  descriptions  of  the  country  passed  over 
avoid  dwelling  upon  the  exceeding  roughness  of  this 
region,  dwelling  rather  upon  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  small  valleys,  the  grandeur  of  the  forests  of 
pine  which  grew  upon  the  high  benches  and  moun- 
tain sides,  and  the  abundance  of  water,  even  that 
which  fell  from  the  clouds,  of  which  he  complained  a 
little.  At  the  Rio  Mancos,  or  San  Ldzaro,  he  again 
heard  reports  of  mines.  At  the  Rio  Dolores  he  be- 
held ruined  habitations  high  up  in  the  south  bank. 
On  this  river  he  met  with  some  difficulty  in  travelling, 
being  sometimes  at  a  distance  from  the  stream,  and 
at  other  times  apparently  confined  to  its  canon.  Tlie 
stations  or  camps  along  the  Dolores  were  named 
Asuncion,  Agua  Tapada,  Canon  Agua  Escondida, 
Miera  Labarinto  (in  honor  of  the  capitan),  and  Ancon 
San  Bernardo.  At  the  latter  place  he  found  son  e 
Utes,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  guide ;  and  observing 
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three  paralyzed  women  of  the  tribe  at  the  junction  of 
a  small  stream  with  the  Dolores,  he   named  it  the 
Paraliticas.     It  was  at  this  point,  or  near  it,  that  he 
left  the  cafion  of  the  river,  and  came  out  in  Gypsum 
yalley,  or  Cajon  del  Yeso,  still  so  called.     Climbing 
upon  a  mesa,  he  travelled  six  leagues  north-east  to 
the  next  station,  San  Bemab^.     Six   leagues  north 
from  this  point  brought  him,  through  a  cafLon,  to  the 
San  Miguel,  or,  as  he  called  it,  Rio  San  Pedro.    En- 
d^amping  at  stations  on  the  north  side  named  San  Luis, 
San  Felipe  (where  were  traces  of  Rivera's  passive), 
^\ienta  de  la  Guia,  and  passing  through  the  ca^ida 
oiida,  which  was  doubtless  the  Uncompahgre  park, 
Ojo  de  Lain  (named  in  honor  of  the  official  guide), 
lie  reached  the  Uncompahgre  river,  spelled  by  him 
^Ajicapagari,  and  named  Rio  San  Francisco.     Esca- 
lante  gives  the  distance  travelled  from  the  San  Miguel 
*o  the  Uncompahgre  as  twenty-four  and  a  half  leagues, 
"which  is  proof  conclusive,  if  any  other  than  descrip- 
'tions  were  needed,  of  his  long   detour  through  the 
TJncompahgre  country.     His  first  station  be)'ond  was 
San  Agustin.     The  distance  from  the  crossing  of  the 
TJncompahgre,  in  a  north-east  course,  was  ten  leagues 
iio  the  Gunnison  river,  which  he  said  was  called  by 
iihe  natives  Tomichi,  but  which  was  called  by  him 
San  Javier.     His  probable  crossing  of  the  Gunnison 
was  near  the  junction  of  the  south  and  north  forks. 
To  this  region  Rivera's  explorations  had  reached,  and 
Ceirther  down  a  cross  had  been  cut  in  the  rock  of  the 
river  bank.     Four  leagues   up  the   Gunnison,    in  a 
north-east  direction,  he  came  to  a  stream,  which  he 
named  Santa   Rosa ;  and  proceeded  further,  in  the 
same  course,  to  Rio  Santa  M6nica,  which  corresponds 
to  the  north  branch  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Gunni- 
son.    Following  the  direction  of  this  stream,  he  came 
to  the  Rio  San  Antonia  Mdrtir,  which  is  the  Divide 
creek  of  the  present.     Even  the  two  buttes,  known 
as  the  North  and  South  Mam,  are  named  San  Silves- 
tre  (after  Escalante  himself),  and  Nebuncari.     The 
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Mam  creek  of  the  present  day  was  at  that  time  called 
Santa  KoBalfa.  Near  here  be  forded  the  San  Bafael 
or  Grand  river,  the  course  of  the  travellers  s'^nung 
to  lead  over  Book  cliffs,  and  thence  north-west  to 
White  river,  called  by  them  Saii  Clemente,  where 
they  arrived  September  9th,  about  :it  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  boundary  of  Utah,  having  spent  a  littJe 
more  than  two  months  on  the  journey,  and  travelled 


from  the  Dolores  86^  leagues.  In  two  places  on  his 
route  Escatante  mentioned  other  roads,  and  especially 
that  there  was  a  shorter  way  from  the  Gunnison  to 
the  Grand  river  than  the  one  he  was  taking.  He 
crossed  this  road  near  the  stream  he  called  Santa 
Rosalia.  Beyond  White  river  he  found  hills  of 
loose  slate,  passed  through  a  long  caQon,  on  the  wall 
of  which  were  painted  three  shields  and  a  spear,  and 
two  warriors  in  combat ;  saw  veins  of  metal,  and 
found  buffalo  trails,  from  which  he  named  this  defile 
Arroyo  del  Cfbolo.  At  Green  river  he  found  a  group 
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of  six  large  Cottonwood  trees,  and  one  lone  tree.  On 
one  of  these  Lain  carved  his  name  and  the  date,  1776, 
with  a  cross  above  and  below.  The  company  returned 
from  Utah  by  a  more  southern  route,  and  the  Span- 
ish trail  was  established  not  far  north  of  the  37th 
parallel  in  Colorado,  crossing  southern  Utah,  and 
thence  southwest  to  Los  Angeles.  A  trail  to  Salt 
Lake  was,  however,  established  at  a  later  period, 
which  crossed  the  boundary  of  Colorado  and  Utah 
on  the  south  side  of  Rio  Dolores,  which  was  surveyed 
as  late  as  1857  by  Captain  J.  N.  Macomb  for  the 
United  States  Government.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  France 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  several  expeditions  were  undertaken 
toward  the  Spanish  frontier,  a  not  very  clearly  defined 
boundary.*  The  most  important  of  these  was  con- 
ducted by  Monsieur  La  Salle,  who  first  having  in  1682 
explored  the  Mississippi  from  the  Illinois  region  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  named  the  region  contiguous 
Louisiana,  in  1685  took  formal  possession  of  Texas, 
and  founded  a  colony  or  two  near  the  gulf,  on  the 
Guadalupe  and  Colorado  rivers.  But  La  Salle  was 
assassinated,  and  the  only  effect  of  his  settlement  was 
to  carry  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  as  far 
west  as  these  rivers.*  In  the  mean  time  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  had  again  changed  hands, 
Spain  claiming  it  from  1762  to  1800,  when  it  was 
retroceded  to  France,  and  sold  by  the  first  Napoleon 
to  the  United  States  three  years  afterward.  Still  the 
boundary  was  unsettled,  and  in  1806  an  arrangement 
was  entered  into  between  the  Spanish  and  American 
authorities  that  the  tormer  should  not  cross  the  Sabine, 
nor  the  latter  approach  to  it.     To  prevent  collisions, 

^Domktguez  amd  BiecUanie,  Diarh  y  dermtero  para  ducubrir  el  camhto 
detde  Santa  Fi  d  Momerey.  In  Doc  Hiti,  Mex.,  2d  aer.,  i.  375-558.  See 
alio  Hiti,  Utah,  thiB  Beries. 

s  Among  these  few  are  mentioned  one  by  Col  Wood  in  1654,  and  another 
by  Capt.  Bolt  in  1670;  bnt  they  were  productive  of  nothing  in  particular. 

«  U.  8.  Lam amiDoci,  1817,  5. 


Y  the  poMic  lands  west 
tif  Tuixt  iiifriffhin.  ic  X«KaJb:c£je&.  or  Red  river. 

Km  iJjt  csriiJBSw  it  lijir  zipv  j'coprietors  of  Loma- 
aaa  ^Knivesnimz  Ha  te^ica  v<«:ud  the  Rocky  mouii- 
tains  v'.nLiZ  um  \t  Ttssrskitscz  and  Preadent  Jefferson, 
a3b&  oesriiir  "&>  ksn'v  «:«ftgi2:isg  of  them^  encouraged 
cs^ttvck-iaai^     Ii  liii^«eahc«i  tSAi  Zebukm  Montgomery 

LUi  F&e  rf  Xew'  Jeiaev,  an  officer 
vijo  at  the  age  of  twenty 
hold  bricSL  a^oi^xfiad  a&  cais^ii  in  his  fiither^s  company, 
ft  2kTn<FragrT  at  Tv«niy-^x.  was  serving  under 
WHkizis^KL  hi.  the  w^sl^  at  the  time  when 

tittx!^  oQt  their  expedition  to 
the  beoMi  w^:ic7s  cf  iLe  Mis&?4zri  and  Colombia  in  1804. 

\%:  kr^fSc^E,  wbose  militaiy  duties  included 

Trwiiaiw;,  thought  to  serve  hiB 
comitrT  azKi  ^raiifr  the  n^esident  bv  sending:  youn^ 
I^e  to  exiyk*re  xhe  upf^r  ItfissJaMfyl,  under  the  pre 
tence  of  o^mmxmkating  with  Imfian  tribes  in  th& 
regioo.  To  this  end.  in  August  1805,  a  keel-boa 
seventy  fc^t  likog.  manned  by  a  crew  of  one  sergeants 
two  o>rp>ral5w  and  seventeen  privates^  under  Lieuten 
ant  Pike«  left  St  Louis  to  discover  the  source  of  th 
3£s6issippL  being  provisioned  for  four  months.  H< 
had  started  late  for  such  an  undertaking,  encounter 
ing  nujiy  difficulties,  and  performing  the  last  part  o 
the  journey  with  sledges  drawn  by  his  men.  On  the 
last  of  Januarv  1806  he  reached  the  utmost  source 
of  the  great  river,  arriving  at  a  fort  of  the  North- 
west Fur  company,  by  whose  officers  he  was  gener- 
ouslv  entertained.  He  returned  to  St  Louis  about 
the  last  of  ApriL 

Greneral  Wilkinson  had  meanwhile  found  cause  for 
another  expedition,  having  on  his  hands  some  rescued 
captives  of  the  Kaw  nation,  who  lived  on  the  Osage 
river,  a  southern  branch  of  the  ELansas,  and  whom  he 
had  promised  to  restore  to  their  people.  On  this 
errand,  possibly.  Pike  set  out  July  15th,  after  a  brief 
rest  at  home  with  his  family. 
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His  party  consisted  of  one  lieutenant,  one  surgeon, 
one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  sixteen  privates,  and  an 
interpreter,  besides  fifty-one  Indians  of  all  ages,  and 
both  sexes.     He  ascended  the  Missouri  in  two  boats, 
taking  six  weeks  to  this  part  of  the  journey,  which 
brought  him  to  the  Osage  river.     Here  he  landed  his 
expedition,  purchased  horses,  loaded  them  with  pro- 
visions  and   presents,   and   set  out   north-westward 
across  the  plains,  delivering  his  Indian  wards  to  their 
people  as  previously  agreed  upon.     Having  performed 
this  part  of  his  duty,  he  entered  upon  the  more  inter- 
esting one  of  exploration.     Crossing  the  country  to 
tiie  Arkansas  river  he  ascended  that  stream,  finding 
the  plains  black  with  buflaloes.     At  two  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  November  he  first  dis- 
cerned a  small  blue  cloud,  which  being  viewed  with  a 
spy -glass  he  perceived  to  be  a  mountain.     A  half 
'^our  later  the  range  came  into  view,  and  his  men  gave 
"  three  cheers  for  the  Mexican  mountains." 

It  was  already  too  late  in  the  autumn  for  mountain 
travel,  but  Pike  knew  nothing  of  fear  or  discourage- 
'^ent.      Pressing  eagerly  forward    for  yet   another 
^^^ek,  he  at  length  reached  the  most  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Colorado  range,  thinking  to  come  to  the  base  of  the 
P^ak  which  bears  his  name;  but  finding,  when  with 
S^eat  toil  and  suffering  from  struggling  through  snow 
^hat  he  was  still  distant  fifteen  miles  nrom  this  moun- 
^^^in,  he  relinquished  the  attempt,  his  men  being  with- 
^^t  proper  clothing,  and  having  quite  worn  out  their 
stockings.      Before   beginning   the  ascent  Pike  had 
^^tablished  a  depot  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Fontaine- 
Si  Ui-Bouille,  where  he  left  most  of  his  party;  thence  he 
^^oved   camp  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  Sangre  de 
^^^isto  range,  about  where  Cafion  city  now  stands. 
jJP^lie  cold  was  severe,  and  many  of  the  men  were  frost- 
bitten.    Leaving  these  in  camp  he  began  exploring 
^^^  a  river  by  which  he  might  return  to  the  Missis- 
^,Ppi>  it  having  been  specially  charged  upon  him  to 
^^Bcover  if  possible  the  sources  of  the  Red  river. 
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Coming  to  the  South  park  by  the  present  route 
from  Canon  City,  he  called  the  first  stream  he  reached 
the  Platte,  in  which  curiously  enough  he  was  correct; 
but  in  his  wanderings  striking  the  head  of  Grand 
river,  he  believed  it  to  be  the  Yellowstone.  Other 
errors  were  entered  on  his  chart,  given  in  chapter 
XV  of  my  Arizona  and  New  Mexko.  The  geography 
of  the  west  was  very  vague  as  yet ;  and  toiling  about 
in  the  mountains  with  the  mercury  below  zero  was 
but  a  poor  waj^  to  improve  it. 

But  in  the  South  park  he  made  a  discoveiy  that 
white  men  and  Indians  had  been  there  before  him, 
and  that  recently.     Not  wishing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mexicans  or  Indians,  he  retreated  toward  the  south, 
and  became  entangled  among  the  cafions  of  the  upper 
portion  of    the  Arkansas   river,  but  finally  reached 
camp  with  only  one  horse  able  to  travel.     After  a 
little  rest  he  again  set  out,  this  time  on  foot,  in  search 
of  Red  river,  and  crossing  the  Arkansas,  violated  the 
terms  of  the  recent  arrangement  by  entering  Mexican 
territory.     Marching  up  the  Wet  Mountain  vallev, 
leaving  disabled  men  by  the  way  in  improvised  shelt- 
ers, he  moved  straight  to  and  up  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
range,  and  from  its  summits  looked  down  on  San  Luis 
park  and  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  he  believed 
to  l>o  the  Red  river.     Greatly  rejoiced,  he  descended 
ti>  the  valley,  erected  a  fortified  camp,  and  sent  bac^ 
a   ilotachment  of    his   little   party   to  pick   up  tU® 
stmorglors, 

N^ot  long  did  he  enjoy  his  dreams  of  success.  Tl>^ 
^Mexican  authorities  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  ki  ^^ 
oxjHHlition,  which  had  become  known  to  them,  and  ^ 
fow  davs  after  completing  the  above  arrangements 
was  jx^litoly  arrested  bj-  a  squad  of  Mexican  soldiei 
anvl  jvi^uadixi  to  accompany  them  to  Santa  Fd, 
Paso,  a!ul  sulisequently  to  Chihuahua,  more  than 
yoar  Iving  consumed  in  this  courteously  manag^^ 
captivity,  during  which  the  most  valuable  portion 
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his  papers  were  lost,  and  his  command  scattered. 
They  were  finally  returned  to  the  United  States 
ttirough  Texas. 

One  thing  pertinent  to  the  subsequent  history  of 

Colorado,    Lieutenant    Pike   discovered    during    his 

detention   in   New    Mexico.     An   American,   James 

IPursley,  of  Bairdstown,  Kentucky,*  whom  he  met 

lihere,  showed  him  lumps  of  gold  brought  by  himself 

from  the  South  park;  and  he  learned  that  the  traces 

of  white  men  and  Indians  seen  by  him,  and  which  had 

'turned  him  southward,  related  to  gold  discoveries  in 

Irhat  region/     In  1807  Pike  was  permitted  to  return 

liome,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  of  1812  was 

billed  at  the  assault  on  Toronto,  after  having  been 

previously  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general/ 

The  peak  which  bears  his  name  was  measured  by  him, 

on  the  base  of  a  mile,  and  on  the  presumption  that 

the  plains  were  8,000  feet  above  sea-level.     He  made 

the  height  of  the  mountain  to  be  18,581  whereas  it  is 

really  but  14,147.     Most  early  explorers  exaggerated 

the  height  of  mountains,  whether  purposely  or  not. 

*  Parsley  went  up  the  Platte  in  1803  or  1804,  and  was  conducted  by  Ind- 
ians to  Santa  Fe.  A  French  Creole,  La  Lande,  took  some  goods  up  the 
Platte  in  1804  for  his  employer,  Morrison,  a  merchant  of  Kaskaskia;  but  he 
took  the  goods  to  Santa  Fe,  and  established  himself  in  business,  where  he 
remained.  Barbers  BigL  WesL  States^  549. 

•  W.  B.  Vickers,  in  Hoyden^ a  Oreat  West,  98,  says  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  there  were  any  settlers  in  Colorado  previous  to  1843,  or  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  soil  or  rocks  at  that  time.  This  is  a 
hasty  conclusion.  The  Spanish-Mexicans  would  conceal  as  much  as  possible 
any  snch  knowledge  from  Americans;  but  it  existed.  The  American  referred 
to  above  discovered  the  gold  on  the  head  of  the  Platte  while  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians;  and  he  assured  Pike  he  had  been  frequently  solicited 
to  go  and  show  a  detachment  of  Mexican  cavalry  where  to  find  it,  but  re- 
fused. It  was  probably  this  detachment  which  had  just  left  the  park  when 
Pike  arrived  in  it.  Appendix  to  ^n  Account  of  an  ErpedfUon  to  tfte  Sources  of 
the  3£MaMppi,  and  Tlirouffh  the  Western  Part  of  Louisiafui,  etc;^  in  the  Years 
1806,  1806,  and  1S07;  Philadelphia,  1810,  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  old  de- 
sorted  shafts  had  been  found  in  southern  Colorado,  together  with  some  cop- 
per vessels,  the  writer  attributing  these  evidences  of  mining  to  the  ancients 
who  inhabited  the  ruined  cities  and  the  cliffs;  but  these  people  used  only 
stone  implements,  and  clearly  knew  nothing  of  mining.  Tne  prospect  holes 
were  undoubtedly  made  by  the  Mexicans  about  uie  beginning  of  the 
century. 

''James  Parton,  in  7^  Discoverer  of  Pike*s  Peak,  MS.,  7,  an  abridgement 
of  Parton 's  account  of  Pike's  expeditions.  See  also  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
HerM,  Aug.  21,  1875. 
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Probably  the   cold   had  something  to  do  with  the 
reported  altitude  of  Pike's  peak.* 

No  further  official  explorations  of  the  country  at 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  were  ordered  until 
after  the  treaty  of  the  2 2d  of  February,  1819,  by 
which  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States  was  definitely  settled,*  giving 
to  the  latter  the  northern  two  thirds  of  the  present 
state  of  Colorado,  with  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Arkansas  river.  Immediately  afler  the  confirmation 
of  the  Florida  treaty,  Secretary-of- war  Calhoun  or- 
dered an  expedition  more  complete  in  equipment  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it,  comprising  besides  military 
officers  a  number  of  men  of  science.  The  company, 
commanded  by  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  left  Pitts- 
burgh May  30, 1819,  and  proceeded  by  a  steam-vessel, 
constructed  especially  for  the  purpose,  to  St  Louis, 
and  thence  by  land  travel  to  Council  Blu%,  on  the 
Missouri,  where  they  wintered.  In  the  following 
June,  Long  explored  the  Platte  valley  to  the  junction 
of  the  north  and  south  forks,  where  he  took  the  di- 

'  From  the  original  Pikers  Expedition — for  a  biographical  notice  of  which 
see  my  History  of  the  Northwest  Coast — come  scores  of  acoonnts  which  follow, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  Coloraclo  Gazetteer  for  1871.  This  book,  which  con- 
tains besides  a  brief  history  of  the  state,  a  comprehensive  account  of  its 
mining,  agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing  interests,  and  climate,  will 
be  frequently  referred  to  for  statistics  on  these  subiects.  Notice  of  Pike's 
expedition  is  found  in  Thomas  B.  CorbetCs  Colorado  Vtrectory  qf  Mimea,  1879, 
p.  34.  This  also  is  an  important  book  of  reference,  containing  a  description 
of  the  mines  and  mills,  and  the  mining  corporations.  Tlie  NortkweM^  by 
Samuel  J.  Parker,  son  of  Samuel  Parker,  explorer  and  missionary  to  the 
Oregon  country  in  1835,  is  a  manuscript  history  of  the  north-west  country, 
compiled  partly  from  the  father's  writings  and  partly  from  the  accounts  of 
other  explorers.  It  is,  like  the  other  missionary  writmgs,  very  bitter  against 
the  fur  companies.  A  writer  in  Harpers  Magazine^  xli.  37^  gives  a  good 
brief  account  of  Pike's  expeditions. 

*  U.  S.  Latos  ami  Treaties,  1815-gl,  vL  614-29.  This  bonndanr,  which 
was  changed  by  conquest  and  purchase,  subsequently  save  the  IJ.  S.  the 
Florida  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi.  West  of  the  Mississippi  the  line 
began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  nver,  continuing  north  along  the  west 
bank  of  that  stream  to  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  due  north  to 
the  Red  river,  which  it  followed  up  to  the  degree  of  longitude  23  west  from 
Washington,  running  thence  due  north  again  to  the  Arkansas  river,  which 
it  followed  to  its  source  in  latitude  42°  north,  and  thence  it  was  drawn  west- 
ward on  that  parallel  to  the  *  South  sea. '  It  will  be  seen  Uiat  this  boundary 
supposed  the  Arkansas  river  to  be  two  decrees  longer  than  it  really  was,  and 
lett  the  actual  boundary  from  central  Colorado  northward  to  the  42°  still  in 
doubt. 
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fection  of  the  southern  branch,  which  brought  him  to 
the  South  park  by  a  route  different  from  that  of  Pike's. 
The  high  peak  first  seen  by  Lieutenant  Pike  received 
the  name  of  E.  James,  botanist  of  the  expedition,'* 
lie  being  the  first  man  known  to  have  reached  a  sum- 
mit of  the  Colorado  mountains.     He  also  measured 
it,  and  made  it  almost  as  much  too  low  as  Pike  had 
made  it  too  high."     Long  descended  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Mississippi,  having  gained  much 
valuable  geographical  information  of  the  country  ex- 
plored.    But  his  account  was  not  one  pleasing  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  or  to  the  government.     He  repre- 
sented the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Platte,  and  their  tributaries  as  unfit  for 
cultivation,  and  unmhabifable  in  consequence.     Ho 
found  all  between  the  39th  and  49th  parallels,  and 
for  five  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  a 
desert  of  sand  and  stones,  whereupon  this  region  was 
represented  on  maps  as  the  Great  American  desert. 
The  report  of  Long  was  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  the  advocates  of  the  American  claim  to  Oregon  in 
congress  for  many  years,  for  no  sooner  did  an  advocate 
of  that  claim  open  his  mouth  than  he  was  reminded 
of  Major  Long's  scientific  observations  and  explora- 
tions, and  asked  what  value  could  attach  to  a  desert. 
This  impression  was  to  some  extent  the  key  which 
kept  Colorado  a  locked  treasure-house  until  Oregon 
and  California  had  both  been  settled,  and  proved  to 
be  rich  agricultural  countries,  even  where  they  had 
appeared  as  much  deserts  as  Colorado. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  small  parties  of 
adventurers,  like  Pursley,  had  already  penetrated  the 
Rocky  mountains  in  advance  of  either  of  the  above- 

^The  name  of  Pike  has  been  retained,  but  to  James  and  Lonff  were 
given  peaks  elsewhere.  For  Long  8  note  on  the  subject  see  Loruja  Mrptul. 
Jioriy  Afountaina,  ii.  45.  Another  |ieak  has  been  named  after  Lieut  Graham 
of  Long's  party,  and  the  hot  spnngs  on  the  Arkansas  after  Captain  Bell. 
CoL  Orrz^Ueer,  21;  FrSmon^a  Etcphr,  Ekeoed.,  30. 

^Mames  called  Pike's  |>eak  11,500  feet  high.  Fremont  in  1843,  made  it 
14,300.  Its  present  received  measurement  was  made  in  1862  by  Parry, 
whose  careful  examination  of  the  country  cntitlea  his  work  to  credit. 
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named   expeditions/'  and   that   previous  to   that  of 
Long's,  a  number  of  traders  had  established  posts  on 

^'See  Hist,  NorOiweH  Coast,  this  series.  A  little  work  by  David  H. 
Coyner,  first  published  in  1847,  and  republished  inCindnnati  in  1859,  called 
The  Lo9t  Trappers,  eives  a  particular  account  of  the  wanderinge  of  a  com- 
pany of  20  men  who  left  St  Louis  in  1807»  intending  to  cross  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  leader  was  Ezekiel  Williams,  and  this  was  the  first  over- 
land expedition  to  the  Pacific  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken.  It  proceeded  to 
the  Mandan  village  under  the  guidance  of  a  chief  of  that  tribe.  Big  \Vhite, 
who  had  accompanied  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  Washington,  and  was  returning 
to  Fort  Mantlan.  From  this  point  Williams's  party  proceeded  by  land  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  up  which  they  travelled  looking  for  beavers. 
Soon  after  finding  a  locality  where  beavers  were  plenty  in  the  streams  and 
buffikloes  upon  the  plains,  a  huntins  party  of  ten  men  went  out,  but  were 
set  upon  by  Indians,  whom  they  believed  to  be  Mackfoot,  and  five  of  them 
slain,  the  other  five  escaping  to  camp.  The  company  at  once  set  off  again 
southward  until  they  fell  in  with  the  Crows,  by  whom  they  were  so  well 
treated  that  a  man  named  Rose,  who  had  joined  the  party  at  St  I.ouis,  but 
whose  character  as  an  outlaw  was  not  known  to  Williams,  determined  to  re- 
main among^  them,  and  did  so  until  1823,  being  the  first  white  man  who  had 
a  residence  m  the  Yellowstone  country.  He  returned  as  guide  to  Fitipat- 
rick  and  Sublette,  and  afterward  joined  the  American  Fur  company,  out  < 
was  ever  one  of  those  unprincipled  men  who  gave  to  the  trappers  the  unsa- 
vory character  dwelt  upon  by  the  Parkers.  VVilliams'  party,  now  reduced  to 
14  members,  proceeded  in  a  direction  toward  the  South  tmms,  and  when  upon 
the  headwaters  of  the  north  Platte  were  attacked  by  Grows  and  sustained 
another  loss  of  five  men.  In  the  first  attack  one  Indian  had  been  killed;  in 
this  fight,  for  which  the  company  were  prepared  by  the  the  theft  of  their 
horses,  twenty  or  more  of  their  enemies  were  killed.  The  party  now  re- 
duced to  ten,  their  horses  being  sone,  hastened  on  foot  out  of  the  vicinity  of 
tiie  battle-ground,  caching  their  furs  and  such  things  as  they  could  not  carry 
on  a  long  march,  and  moved  southward,  wanderins  about  until  spring,  when 
they  found  themselves  on  the  sources  of  the  south  Platte,  and  of  coarse  in 
Colorado.  One  after  another  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  Comanches  until 
only  three  remained,  Williams,  James  Workman,  and  Samuel  Spenoer,  who 
determined  to  return  to  St  Louis  if  they  could.  But  as  often  happens,  mis- 
fortune had  made  them  not  only  reckless,  but  at  enmity  with  one  anotiier; 
and  the  three  wanderers  separated,  Williams  journeying  down  the  Arkan- 
sas, which  he  mistook  for  Red  river,  in  a  canoe,  and  uy  travelling  at  night 
arrived  safely  amonff  the  Kansas,  who  directed  him  to  Fort  Cooper,  on  the 
Missouri.  Here  he  found  an  Indian  trader  of  the  U.  S.,  0.  Clbley,  about  to 
pay  the  Indians  their  annunities,  and  who  first  comjpellcd  the  Kansas  to  re- 
turn to  William 3  several  packages  of  furs  they  haa  stolen  from  him  after 
his  departure  from  their  village.  In  the  following  year,  1809,  Williams  re- 
tumea  to  the  mountains  with  a  party  and  recovered  the  furs  cached  by  his 
company  on  the  Platte.  Workman  and  Spencer  in  the  meantime  had  made 
their  way  to  the  Arkansas,  which  they  abo  mistook  for  the  Red  river,  and 
in  following  which  toward  its  source  they  discovered  the  trail  of  Pike*s  partv 
of  tiie  year  before,  who  had  cut  in  the  rocks  the  name  of  Red  river,  which 
confirmed  them  in  their  error.  Hopine  to  find  that  its  headwaters  were  in  a 
range  by  crossing  which  the^  would  nnd  tliemselves  at  Santa  Fe  in  New 
Mexico,  they  followed  up  this  stream,  coming  in  sight  of  Pike's  peak,  which 
they  said  secinod  so  high  '  that  a  cloud  coula  not  pass  between  its  tcm  and 
the  sky.'  They  became  entangled  among  the  mountains  and  cafiona  of  Col- 
orado, passing  many  weeks  in  en<leavoring  to  find  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Del  Norte,  but  coming  instead  to  the  Rio  Coloradt),  which  liiey  fol- 
lowed— ^believiuff  it  would  take  them  to  Santa  F^ — ^until  they  came  to  a 
crossing  and  a  plain  trail,  which  they  resolved  to  follow.     Meeting  a  Mezi* 
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the  Arkansas  and  other  rivers,"  forerunners  of  the 
miiore  powerful    fur  companies.     A  profitable   trade 
^was   also  carried  on  between  the  merchants  of  St 
Xiouis  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  of  which 
all  of  Colorado  south  of  the  Arkansas  river  was  a 
part.     The  Indians  on  the  Santa  F^  route — the  Co- 
Tuanches  of  the  plains — gave  traders  and  travellers 
much  trouble;  and  in  1823  the  government  ordered 
an  escort,  commanded  by  Captain  Riley,  to  meet  the 
Santa  Fe  train,  and  conduct  it  to  the  Missouri  fron- 
tier."    He  advanced  to  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  conducted  it  to  Independence,  the  eastern  termi- 
nus of  the  Santa  F^  trail,  the  first  military  expedition 
by  United  States  troops  west  of  the  Missouri  and 
north  of  Texas.     Four  years  afterward  Fort  Leaven- 
can  caravan  bonnd  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  two  days  afterward,  they 
joined  it,  and  the  following  sprins  returned  with  it  to  Santa  Fe,  where  they 
remained  trading  for  15  years.     When  Workman  and  Spencer  set  out  to  de- 
scend the  Colorado  it  was  by  canoe.     From  the  description  given  by  them  to 
the  author  of  the  Lost  Trappers^  I  think  they  were  upon  the  Gunnison 
branch  of  the  Colorado,  and  that  it  was  the  black  caAon  which  interrupted 
their  navigation.     The  crossing  of  the  Spanish  trail  could  not  have  been  far 
from  the  present  crossing  of  the  Salt  LaJce  road.     At  all  events,  they  were 
the  first  Americans  to  float  upon  the  waters  of  this  stream,  or,  so  far  as  I 
have  discovered,  to  cross  the  Kocky  mountains  south  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
pass. 

^  Manuel  Lisa,  a  Mexican,  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  west 
of  the  Missouri  at  the  beginning  of  the  eentury  under  a  orant  of  the  Mexi- 
can government.  Peter  Choteau,  a  rival  trader  and  UTS.  agent  for  the 
Osages,  managed  to  separate  a  part  of  that  nation  from  their  adherence  to 
Lisa,  and  establishod  a  pof«t  among  them  on  the  Verdigris  branch  of  the  Ar- 
kansas in  1808.  It  was,  however,  removed  in  1813,  and  it  was  not  for  ten 
years  afterward  that  a  regular  fur  trade  to  the  Rocky  mountains  was  bcKun. 
^*This  was  in  conseo uence  of  the  capture  of  the  previous  year's  train  n*om 
Santa  F^,  commanded  oy  Capt.  Means,  who,  with  several  of  his  men,  was 
killed.  Coyner  relates  that  in  1823  the  Mexican  government,  having  ban- 
ished several  citizens  of  importance  for  allescd  treasonable  designs,  per- 
mitted them  to  go  to  the  U.  S.  with  the  annual  Santa  Fe  train,  and  sent  as 
an  escort  a  company  of  60  men,  Mexicans  and  Pueblo  Indians,  under  Capt. 
Viscarro,  who  was  to  conduct  the  exiles  along  the  road  until  he  met  Capt. 
Riley.  When  near  the  Cimarron  river,  60  miles  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas,  he  was  attacked,  and  8  or  10  of  his  command  killed.  Viscarro 
himself  is  accused  of  cowardice.  The  Pueblos  and  two  Americans  named 
Barnes  an<l  Wallace  fouglit  and  pursued  the  Comanches,  inflicting  severe 
loss  upon  tliem.  Tlie  company  hoping  to  meet  Riley  at  the  Arkansas,  vet 
fearing  that  he  might  l)e  gone,  sent  a  detachment,  consisting  of  the  Pueblos, 
Wallace,  Barnes,  and  Workman,  to  overtake  him.  They  found  he  had  moved 
away  from  the  river,  but  overtook  him  in  two  days*  travel,  and  detained 
him  until  the  train  came  up,  after  which  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
American  troops,  and  Viscarro  with  his  depleted  force  turned  back  to  Santa 
Fe.  Co^ner^tLod  Trappers,  170-86. 
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manches,  Chej^ennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Utes.  Fort 
William,  after  which  the  other  trading-posts  were 
modelled,  consisted  of  an  enclosure  150  by  100  feet  in 
extent,  surrounded  by  an  adobe  wall  seven  feet  thick 
and  eighteen  feet  high.  At  the  north-west  and  south- 
east corners  stood  bastions  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
thirty  feet  high,  with  openings  for  cannon  and  small 
arms.  A  partition  wall  divided  the  interior,  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  necessary  shops,, 
storehouses,  and  dwellings,  the  remaining  third  bein 
a  corral  in  which  the  horses  and  mules  were  secure 
from  theft  at  night.  In  the  east  wall  was  a  larg 
gate,  with  heavy  plank  doors,  opened  only  on  certaiiriMiTE 
occasions.  Adjoining  the  wall  on  the  west  was  a^^  a 
wagon-house,  made  to  shelter  a  dozen  or  more  lai^ 
wagons  used  in  conveying  goods  from  and  peltries  t_ 
St  Louis.  The  tops  of  the  houses  were  flat  and  grav- 
elled, and  served  for  a  promenade  in  the  evenings 
like  the  house-tops  of  Egypt.  There  were  abou 
sixty  persons  employed  in  the  affairs  at  Fort  William 
and  many  were  the  dangers  they  incurred  and  adven 
tures  they  encountered  ;^'  for  the  region  was  the  com 
mon  ground  of  several  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  o 
the  plains.  Here,  too,  at  different  times  were  enter 
tained  travellers  of  every  description  and  rank  for 


period  of  more  than  twenty  years.     In    1852  Bent 
blew  up  Fort  William  and  moved  his  goods  down  the 

can  fashion,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  church.  In  1838  the  Sioux  and 
Arapahoes  attacked  the  pUce,  and  were  fought  by  the  Utes,  whose  assistance 
had  Deen  sought.  The  battle  was  a  bloody  one,  resulting  in  the  victory  of 
the  Utes.  This  Mexican  settlement  was  not  entirely  broken  up  until  1846. 
Arkansas  VaL  Hist,  545-6.  Among  those  earliest  in  the  service  of  the  fur 
companies  were  Bill  Williams,  Jolin  Smith,  a  young  man  of  good  education 
from  Philadelphia,  Ben.  Ryder,  C.  de  Bray,  Metcsdfe,  and  William  Brans- 
ford,  who  later  lived  in  Las  Animas  county. 

"  Famfiams  Travels  hi  the  Oreat  Western  Prairies,  35.  The  author  of  this 
book  was  at  Fort  William  in  1839,  and  wrote  accurately  of  what  he  saw. 
He  says:  'In  the  months  of  June,  August,  and  September  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  those  traders  from  15,000  to  20,000  savages,  ready  and 
panting  for  plunder  and  blood.  If  they  engage  in  battling  out  old  causes  of 
contention  among  themselves  the  Messrs  Bent  feel  comparatively  safe  in 
their  solitary  fortress.  But  if  they  spare  each  other's  property  and  lives 
there  are  great  anxieties  at  Fort  William;  eirery  hour  ot  day  and  night  if 
pregnant  vrith  danger.' 
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Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  Purgatoire  river,  where  he 
erected  a  new  fort,  which  was  leased  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1859,  when  it  was  occupied  by  troops  and 
called  Fort  Wise,  after  the  governor  of  Virginia. 

Another  trading-post  erected  in  1832  was  that  of 
Lfouis  Vasquez,  five  miles  north-east  of  the  site  of 
Denver,  at  the  junction  of  Vasquez  fork  or  Clear 
creek  with  the  Platte  river.  A  nephew  of  Vasquez 
resided  with  him  at  the  fort  from  1832  to  1836,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Colorado.  Fort  Sarpy 
was  erected  soon  after  the  two  above  named,  and  was 
situated  on  the  Platte,  five  miles  below  Vasquez's 
post.  Five  miles  below  Sarpy's  post  was  another 
fort,  whose  name  has  been  forgotten,  and  fifteen  miles 
further  down  the  river  was  Fort  Lancaster,  erected 
by  Lupton,  which  in  1886  was  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  Fort  St  Vrain,  ten  miles  below  Lup- 
ton, at  the  confluence  of  the  Cache  le  Poudre  river 
with  the  Platte,  was  erected  in  1838.  The  Bent 
brothers  also  had  a  post  on  the  Platte  before  reaching 
the  junction  of  the  next  stream  below.  So  thickly 
clustered  rival  establishments  in  the  first  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  of  trade  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  Five 
miles  above  Fort  William  toward  the  mountains  was 
El  Pueblo,  a  Mexican  post,  although  owned  in  part 
by  Americans,  and  constructed  very  much  on  the 
plan  of  Fort  William.  It  was  not,  like  the  others,  a 
trading  establisment,  but  a  farming  settlement, 
intended  to  supply  the  trading-posts  with  grain,  veg- 
etables, and  live  stock.  The  proprietors  irrigated 
their  farm  with  water  from  the  Arkansas,  and  were 
undoubtedly  the  first  agriculturists  in  this  region  ; 
but  as  they  neglected  to  water  their  potions  of  alco- 
hol sufficiently  at  the  same  time,  their  enterprise  did 
not  flourish  as  it  should,  even  in  1838." 

** Stone,  Cfeneral  View^  MS.,  20-21,  mentions  a  Col  Boone,  wbohad  a 
trading  post  known  as  Hardscrable  in  the  Arkansas  valley,  contemporary 
with  St  Vrain  and  others.  Another  post  was  on  the  site  of  Trinidad  m  Las 
Animas  county.  The  St  Vrain  mentioned  here,  1  have  no  doubt,  was  one  of 
the  family  of  that  name  which  became  poa^esaed  of  a  grant  to  certain  lead 
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Somewhere  between  1840  and  1844  another  settle- 
ment was   made   on   Adobe   creek,  further   up  the 
Arkansas  on  the  south  side,  m  what  was  later  Fre- 
mont county.     It  was  under    the  patronage   of  an 
association  of  traders,  among  whom  were  Bent,  Lup-        ^ 
ton,  St  Vrain,   Beaubien,  and  Lucien  B.  Maxwell, 
Beaubien  having  charge,  and  being  the  owner  of  a      ^^ 
large  grant  of  land  from  the   Mexican  government.    _^^ 
The  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1846  by  the  Indians.   ^^ 

A  feature  of  the  period  to  which  I  have  jusi 
alluded  was  the  obtaining  of  grants  from  the  Mexican 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  colonization  and  devel- 
opment.    As  I  have  shown,  success  had  not  attended.^Ed 

their  efforts,  but  the  grants  were  valid  notwithstand 

ing.  The  Vigil  and  St  Vrain  grant  embraced  nearly-"^:^^^ 
all  of  what  is  now  Colorado  south  of  the  Arkansaa^s 
river  and  east  of  the  mountains,  excepting  the  Nolai 
grant,  a  tract  fifteen  miles  wide  by  forty  mUes  ii 
length,  lyin^  south  of  Pueblo.  Under  the  treaty  oL 
1848  the  title  to  these  lands  was  undisturbed,  except 
that  the  United  States  government  thought  best  to 
cut  them  down  to  eleven  square  leagues  each,  aa 
enough  to  content  republican  owners.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  again  to  them  in  this  history.  On 
the  Vigil  and  St  Vrain  grant  James  Bonney  in  1842 
founded  the  town  of  La  Junta. 

In  1841  the  first  immigrant  wagon  bound  to  the 
Pacific  coast  passed  up  the  Platte  valley,  and  taking 
the  North  fork,  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains  into 
Oregon  by  the  South  pass ;  and  soon  it  became  the 
usual  route  instead  of  that  by  the  Arkansas  valley, 
being  safer  from  Indian  depredations.  But  whatever 
route  was  taken,  no  settlers  came  in  these  days  from 
the  United  States  to  make  their  homes  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  ;  and  even  the  hunters  and  trappers,  whose 

mines  in  '  uppor  Louisiana '  by  anthority  of  the  Baron  de  Carandolet,  sur- 
vey or-^ein^  rat  of  Louisiana  in  1796.  This  was  James  Ceran  St  Vrain,  and 
tlie  inincs  were  in  Tennessee. 
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numbers  had  once  been  that  of  a  respectable  army, 
-were  being  killed  off  by  the  Comanches  or  absorbed 
bv  the  half  civilization  of  the  Mexican  border. 

The  first  government  expedition  since  Long's  was 
set  on  foot  in  1842  under  Fremont,  but  did  not  more 
than  touch  Colorado  this  year.  Returning  in  1 843-4, 
some  explorations  were  made  of  this  portion  of 
United  States  territory.  The  only  persons  encoun- 
tered in  the  Rocky  mountains  by  Frdmont  **  at  this 
time  were  the  few  remaining  traders  and  their  former 
employes,  now  their  colonists,  who  lived  with  their 
Mexican  and  Indian  wives  and  half-breed  children  in 
a  primitive  manner  of  life,  usually  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  defensive  structure  called  a  fort.'* 

The  first  American  families  in  Colorado  were  a 
part   of  the  Mormon  battalion  of  1846,  who,    with 

^  Elnough  has  been  said  about  Fremont's  expeditions  elsewhere.  He  made 
no  important  discoveries  in  Colorado,  those  which  he  did  make  being  noted 
under  other  heads.  His  expedition  was  very  completely  furnished.  He  left 
the  Platte  with  a  part  of  his  command  after  reaching  Fort  Laramie,  and  fol- 
lowing the  South  fork,  came  in  sight  of  Long's  peak  July  8,  1842.  He  con- 
tinued up  the  valley  as  far  as  St  V  rain's  fort,  1  /  miles  east  of  that  mountain, 
where  he  remained  for  three  days  only,  retumins  on  the  12th  to  rejoin  his 
company.  In  1843  he  took  a  different  route  to  tne  mountains,  via  tlie  valley 
of  the  Kansas  river  and  Republican  fork,  crossing  thence  to  the  Smoliy  HiU 
fork,  and  proceeding  almost  directly  west  to  Fort  St  Vrain  by  the  well-worn 
trails  of  the  fur  companies.  From  St  Vrain,  where  he  arrived  July  4th,  he 
continued  up  the  Platte,  seeing  Pike's  peak  covered  with  new-fallen  snow  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th.  Crossing  the  divide  between  the  Platte  and  Ar- 
kansas, he  arrived  on  the  17th  at  Fontaine-qui-Bouille,  or  Soda  Springs, 
near  the  eastern  base  of  the  peak,  the  same  which  Long  had  named  after 
Capt.  Bell.  On  the  19th  he  left  this  spot,  and  descending  the  river  to  the 
eastern  fork,  which  was  hastily  surveyed,  the  party  returned  to  Fort  St 
Vrain,  whence  they  proceeded  north  to  Fort  Laramie.  Fremont  mentions 
the  fort  called  EU  Pueblo,  and  explains  that  the  inhabitants  were,  at  that 
time  at  least,  a  num1>er  of  mountaineers,  principally  Americans,  who  had 
married  Mexican  women,  and  occupied  themselves  in  farming  and  carrying 
on  a  desultory  tra<le  with  the  Indians.  Li  1844  he  returned  by  a  course 
which  took  him  through  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state,  through  North 
park,  which  he  callea  New  park,  through  the  South  park,  and  to  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  by  which  route  he  reached  St  Louis  in  the  autumn.  Er^tlor. 
Krprd.,  116.  His  3il  and  last  expedition  in  1848  was  a  disastrous  one,  in 
which  he  lost  most  of  his  men,  animals,  and  stores  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
mountain  J  to  Grand  river  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

"Captain  Gunnison  in  1853  noticed  a  small  settlement  in  the  Culebra 
valley,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Costilla,  where  he  lound  a  little  farming, 
wheat,  com,  beans,  and  watermelons  l)eing  among  tlie  protluctions.  Six 
Mexican  families  were  settled  on  the  Greenhorn  river,  and  at  Sangre  de 
Cristo  pass  an  American  named  Williams  was  herding  some  stock.  BcckwUh 
m  Pac  R,  R,  Rejd^  ii.  ch.  ill 
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their  wives  and  children,  resided  at  Pueblo  from  Sep- 
tember to  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  following 
year,  when  they  joined  the  Mormon  migration  to  Salt 
Lake.  A  number  of  persons  later  living  in  Utah 
were  born  at  Pueblo  in  1846-7.'* 

A  number  of  houses  "  were  erected  by  them  for 

^SeeHisL  CaL  and  Jfist.   Utah,  thia  series.     From  Tyler's  MarmoHBat- 
talaon,   126,  ^  take  the  following  names  of  persons  who  were  quartered  at 
Paeblo  durins  this  period:  Gilbert  Hunt,  Dimick  B.  Huntington,  Montgom* 
ery  ikitton,  John  'Tippets,  Milton  Kelley,  Nicholas  Kelley,  T^ormanSham 
James  Brown,  Harley  Morey,   Thomas  Woolsey,  8.  C.  Shelton,  Joseph  W. 
Richards,  James  T.  S.  Allred,  Reuben  W.  Allred,   Marvin  S.   Blancbani, 
James  W.  Calkins,  David  Gamer,  James  H.  Glines,  Schuyler  Hulett,  Elij&h 
K  Holden,  Charles  A.  Jackson,  Barnabas  Lake,  Melcher  Oyler,  CaratatC. 
Roe,  John  Sessions,  John    P.  Wriston,   Elam  Ludington,  John  D.  Chue, 
Franklin  Allen,  Elrastus  Bingham,  William  Bird,  Philip  Gamer,  Harmon  D. 
Persons,   Lyman   Stephens,   Dexter    Stillman,    William    Walker,  Charles 
Wright,  Orson  B.  Adams,  Alexander  Brown,  Jesse  J.  Brown,  William  £. 
Bec^tead,  William  H.  Carpenter,  Isaac  Carpenter,  John  Calvert,  Francillo 
Dnrphy,  Samuel  G^uld,  John  C.  Gould,  Jarvis  Johnson,  Thurston  Larson, 
Jabez  Nowlan,  Judson  A.  Persons,  Richard  Smith,  Milton  Smith,  Andrew 
J.  Shupe,  James  Shupe,  Joel  J.  Terrill,  Solomon  Tindall,  David  Wilkin,  Da- 
vid Perkins,  John  Perkins,  Thomas  S.  Williams,  Arnold  Stephens,  Joshua 
Abbott,  Jonathan  Averett,  William  Costo,  Abner  Chase,  James  Davis,  Balph 
Douglas,  William  B.  Gifford,  James  Hirous,  Lorin  E.  Kenney,  Lisbon  Laml), 
David  S.  Laushlin,  Peter  J.  Meeseck,  James  Oakley,   William  Rowe,  John 
Steel,   Abel  M.   Sargent,  William  Gribble,  Benjamin  Roberts,   Henry  ^V* 
Sanderson,   Albert  Sharp,  Clark  Stillman,  John  G.  Smith,  Myron  Tanner, 
Almon  Whiting,  Edmund  Whiting,  Ebenezer  Hanks,  Samuel  Clark,  George 
Cummin^s,  Luther  W.  Glazier,  J.  W.  Hess,  Charles  Hopkins,  Thomas  Kar* 
ren,  David  Miller,  William  A.  Park,  Jonathan  Pugmire,  Jr,  Roswell  Steph* 
ens,  Bailey  Jacobs.     These  were  detached  and  sent  to  Pueblo  on  acconnt  of 
sickness;  first  detachment  from  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  and  a  second 
one  from  Santa  Fe.     Those  who  bad  famihes  were  ordered  to  send  them  to 
Pueblo,  except  such  as  were  retained  for  laundresses;  bnt  as  their  names  are 
ffiven  but  once,  and  that  before  the  division,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  num- 
ber of  women  who  wintered  in  Colorado.     There  were  34  married  wome^ 
with  the  battalion,  with  children  of  all  ages,  to  the  number  of  60  or  '<^ 
There  were  also  several  men,  not  enlisted,  wiib.  the  families,  as  John  Bos^; 
David   Black,  James  P.  Brown,  and  others.     Milton  Kelley,  Joseph  ^' 
Richards,  John  Perkins,  Norman  Sharp,  Arnold  Stephens,  M.  S.  Blancb^^ 
Milton  Smith,  Scott,  and  Abner  Chase,  died  in  Pueblo,  or  on  the  roa3-  ^ 
thatplace.     The  first  white  American  bom  in  Colorado  was  Malinda  ^*^^5l 
ine  Kelley,  daughter  of  Milton  and  Malinda  Kelley,  in  Nov.,  soon  after     \^ 
death  of  her  fallier,  whose  first  child  she  was.     Subsequently  Mrs  Fann^  -VJ 
Huntington,  wife  of  Captain  Dimick  B.  Huntington,  gave  birth  to  a  ciV  ^ 
which  died  in  a  few  hours.     Eunice,  wife  of  James  P.   Brown,  bore  a  ^£^ 
John;  Mrs  Norman  Sharp  a  daughter;  Albina,  wife  of  Thomas  S.  Willia^  ^ 
a  daughter,  Phebe.     A  c.iild  of  Capt.  Jefferson  Hunt,  by  his  wife,  C^*" 
died  and  was  buried  at  Puel)lo,  and  probably  others,  whose  names  have  b**  ^ 
forgotten;  but  from  thia  record  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  remainder  of  a  '^^ 
story  of  privation,  death,  and  burial  in  a  savage  land,  and  children  bonu- 
sorrow. 

^^^ee  Stone's  Oen,    View,  MS.;  Byers*  HisL   Colo,  MS.     The  detachm* 
sent  from  Sauta  Fe  built   18  rooms   14  feet  square,  of  timbers  cut  in 
woods.   Tyler's  HisL  Mormon  Baitalionf  111,     The  first  detachment  may  i 
built  others. 
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winter  quarters,  and  here  were  born,  married,"  and 
buried  a  number  of  their  people.  Driven  out  of 
Illinois  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  seeking  homes  on 
the  western  side  of  the  continent,  they  had  accepted 
service  under  the  governtoent,  which  had  failed  to 
protect  them  in  their  direst  need,  for  the  sake  of  being 
provisioned  and  having  their  families  transported 
across  the  continent.  Of  their  strange  history  the 
winter  in  Pueblo  was  but  an  incident."  Another 
portion  of  General  Kearny's  army,  under  Colonel 
Price  and  Major  Emory,  travelled  up  the  Arkansas 
as  far  as  Bent's  fort,  where  it  turned  off  to  Santa 
F^  by  the  Raton  pass.  This  force  consisted  of  1,658 
men,  including  Doniphan's  1st  regiment  of  Missouri 
mounted  volunteers. 

Meanwhile  there  were  no  real  military  establish- 
ments in  the  whole  region  west  and  north-west  of  Fort 
Leavenworth  ;  although,  to  protect  the  Oregon  immi- 
gration, a  chain  of  posts  across  the  continent  had  been 
much  talked  of  in  congress ;  and  it  had  been  announced 
that  Fremont's  explorations  were  ordered  with  the 
design  of  establishing  a  permanent  overland  route, 
and  selecting  the  sites  for  the  posts  which  were  to 
guard  and  render  it  safe.  I  have  shown  in  my  history 
of  Oregon  that  this  was  not  actually  done  before  1849, 
the  intervention  of  the  war  with  Mexico  diverting 
the  army  to  that  quarter.  But  measures  were  taken 
early  in  March  1847  to  select  locations  for  two  United 
States  forts  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky 
mountains,  the  sites  selected  being  those  now  occupied 
by  Kearney  City  and  Fort  Laramine,  the  latter  being 

^  Almira,  daughter  of  Capt.  Nelson  Higgins,  was  married  to  John  Chase 
at  Pueblo. 

**  I  have  noticed  some  erroneous  statements  concerning  the  Mormon  bat- 
talion in  my  Colorado  manuscripts.  It  was  commanded  in  the  first  place 
by  a  regular  officer.  Col  James  Allen,  1st  dragoons,  though  it  was  an  in- 
fantry force.  He  died  soon  after  the  battalion  left  Leavenworth,  and  the 
command  was  taken  by  Lieut  A.  J.  Smith,  who  reported  to  Col  Doniphan  at 
Santa  Fe,  the  whole  beins  nnder  the  command  of  Gen.  Kearny.  From 
Santa  Fe  to  Los  Angeles  Col  P.  St  George  Cook  commanded  the  battalion. 
See  HisL  CaL  and  Hui,  Utah,  this  series. 
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purchased  from  the  American  Pur  company.*  The 
work  of  constructing  and  garrisoning  these  forts  pro- 
gressed slowly,"  and  it  was  not  until  some  months 
after  the  close  pf  the  Mexican  war  that  troops  were 
stationed  at  them,  although  in  1847-8  there  was  a  con- 
siderable force  keptmoving  on  the  plains.  In  1 850  Fort 
Massachusetts  was  erected  on  Ute  creek,  at  the  west 
base  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  near 
Sangre  de  Cristo  pass;  the  site  being  chosen  the 
better  to  intercept  the  raiding  bands  of  Utes,  and  was 
occupied,  although  the  situation  proved  unhealthful, 
until  1857,  when  the  present  Fort  Garland  was  sub 
stituted." 

In  1853  congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  sur 
vey  of  railroad  routes  from  the  Mississippi  river 
the  Pacific  ocean,  that  between  the   38th  and   39t 
parallels  being  entrusted  to  Captain  J.  W.  Gunnison, 
of  the  Topographical  engineers.     Captain  Gunnison 


began  his  survey  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river, 
proceeded  westward  to  Bent's  fort,  up  the  Arkansas 
to  the  Apishapa  and  Huerfano  affluents,  through 
Sangre  de  Cristo  pass  into  San  Luis  park,  the 
Saguache  valley,  and  Cochetopa  pass,  down  the  Gun- 
nison branch  of  the  Colorado  to  its  junction  with 
Grand  river,  thence  westward  across  the  Wasatch 
range,  in  Utah,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Sevier  lake 
and  river,  where  he,  with  several  of  his  party,  was 
murdered  October  26th"  by  Pah  Utes.     Gunnison's 

'^Fort  Laramie  was  sometimes  called  Fort  John.  Byrse  in  his  Hi«L  Cb&>, 
MS,,  66,  says  it  was  St  John,  and  that  the  government  changed  its  name  to 
Laramie.  But  it  was  known  to  travellers  as  Laramie  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore the  purchase;  and  in  Bonneville's  Adventures  it  is  called  Fort  William, 
probably  after  William  Sublette,  who  built  it  in  1834,  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  Campbell.  They  sold  it  the  following  year  to  Milton  Sublette  and 
James  Bridger,  who  went  into  partnership  with  the  American  Fur  Company. 
There  is  a  more  complete  account  of  Fort  Laramie  in  my  History  of  Wjfommg, 
this  ToL  Hastings,  m  his  Or,  and  CaL,  136,  mentions  Ft  John  aa  being  one 
mile  south  of  Fort  Laramie. 

"•Kept  of  W.  L.  Marcy,  sec  war,  in  Niles*  Beg.,  Dec  13,  1848. 

"  Fort  Garland  is  located  in  latitude  27°  35'  north;  longitude  ZT  W  west; 
with  an  altitude  of  7,805  feet.  The  reservation  comprises  4  square  miles, 
and  lies  between  Sangre  de  Cristo  and  Ute  creeks  in  San  Luis  psf k.  Surgexmr 
gen.  Circ,  1870-4,  257;  BeckwUh,  in  Pac  /?.  B.  Bepe,  ii.  38. 

^Gunnison  had  an  escort  ojf  a  dozen  mounted  riflemen,  Co.  A,  under 
Capt.  Morris.    On  the  morning  of  Oct.  25th  Gunnison,  with  F.  Creatzfeldt 
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survey  of  the  mountain  passes  of  Colorado  rendered 
it  conclusive  that  there  was  no  route  equal  to  that 
travelled  by  the  immigration  through  the  great 
depression  about  the  42d  parallel ;  **  although  the 
apprehension  of  obstruction  from  snow  in  this  lati- 
tude continued  to  govern  the  views  of  those  in 
authority,  and  in  spite  of  the  survey  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  line,  until  the  civil  war  forced  the 
abandonment  of  the  more  southern  routes. 

botanist,  R.  H«  Kem  topographer,  William  Potter  guide,  John  Bellows,  and 
a  corporal  and  6  men,  left  camp  to  explore  the  vicinity  of  Sevier  lake.  On 
the  next  morning,  most  of  the  party  being  at  breakfast,  the  Indians  fired 
npon  them  from  a  thicket,  and  stampeding  the  horses,  prevented  their  es- 
cape. Only  4  out  of  the  12  survived  the  attack.  The  corporal,  who  was 
able  to  mount,  gave  the  first  information  to  Capt.  Morris,  and  the  escort  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  of  the  massacre  that  evenms  too  late  to  collect  the  re- 
mains of  the  murdered,  which  had  been  mangled  oy  the  savages,  though  not 
scalped,  and  torn  and  almost  devoured  by  wolves  during  tne  night.  Beck- 
with  in  PacB,  B.  Bepl,  ii.  73-4;  Olympia  Wash,  Pioneer,  Jan.  21,  1864.  See 
Hiift.  Utnk^  this  series. 

**  See  HisL  Northwest  Coasts  this  series.  The  other  government  expedi- 
tions which  have  surveyed  Colorado  have  been  those  military  reconnoissances 
connected  with  railroaos  and  mail  routes.  In  1854  Steptoe,  on  his  way  to 
Oregon  with  300  troops,  surveyed  the  country  from  'Sew  Mexico  to  Salt 
Lake  CHty,  and  eimended  $25,000  in  improving  the  route  from  that  place  to 
the  southern  Caliiomia  coast  by  the  way  S  the  Rio  Virgen  and  Muddy 
river  and  the  Cajon  pass.  17.  8.  Ex,  Doc,  34th  cong.  1st  sess.,  L  pt  2, 504  -7. 
The  overland  mail  was  carried  over  this  route  for  several  years,  or  until  the 
war  with  the  south  compelled  the  adoption  of  the  central  route.  In  1857  the 
government  sent  out  an  expedition  under  William  M.  Maeraw  to  locate  a 
waffon-road  through  the  South  pass.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  sci- 
entific men,  who  made  collections  of  the  plants,  minerals,  ana  animals  of  the 
country.  Snutliaonian  Bept,  1858,  50.  Congress  had  at  dififerent  times  made 
appropriations  for  the  exploration  of  the  Rocky  mts  in  the  interest  of  science, 
and  especially  of  ffeologv.  An  expedition  to  the  lower  Yellowstone,  under 
the  command  of  G.  K.  VVarren,  of  the  U.  S.  Eng.  corps,  as  early  as  1856, 
was  the  first  to  become  interested  in  the  marvellous  reports  of  the  Yellow- 
stone country  through  the  medium  of  the  fur-traders.  James  Bridger  offered 
to  guide  the  command  to  the  head  of  the  river,  but  the  undertaking  was  not 
entered  upon  at  that  time.  Warren  had  planned  an  expedition  to  Yellow- 
stone lake  for  the  years  of  1859-60,  but  was  superseded  in  command  by  Col 
Reynolds  of  his  corps.  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden  was  connected  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  1856,  and  had  charge  of  the  geological  department  in  185d-60;  but 
Reynolds  failed  to  make  the  passage  of  the  Wind  Kiver  mts,  from  which  side 
be  made  his  approach.  At  the  same  time  a  small  party  under  Cook  and 
Folsom,  by  approaching  by  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  crossed  the  divide 
into  the  geyser  basin  of  the  Madison  river,  but  not  until  after  W.  W.  De 
Lacy,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  History  of  Montana,  had  penetrated  to  that  spot 
from  the  head  of  Snake  river,  in  1863.  In  1870  the  sur.-gen.  of  Montana, 
Henry  D  Washbume,  with  a  party  of  settlers  reached  the  upper  geyser 
basin,  at  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  K.  P.  Langford,  one  of  the  party, 
published  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  expedition  in  the  May 
and  June  numbers  of  Scnhner*8  Matjazine  for  1871.  An  army  officer  who 
accompanied  the  excursion  in  command  of  a  small  escort — Lieut  G.  C.  Doane, 
2d  cav.  — made  an  official  report  to  Gen.  Hancock,  who  forwarded  it  to  the 
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sec    of  war,  Belknap.     These  revelations  of  the  wonders  of  the  Rocky  mi 

greatly  stimulated  research.      Under  the  direction  of  the  sec.  of  the  int.,_    

Delano,  the  geological  survey  was  resumed  in  1871  in  the  mountain  reeions^^^^*^  * 
Prof.  liayden  bein^  in  charge.  He  proceeded  from  Odgen  to  Fort  Hall,  anitL^  -«^1 
thence  to  Fort  Ellis,  Montana,  where  he  obtained  an  escort  and  niade  th^^  .s--a^ 
long-contemplated  visit  to  the  geyser  basin,  of  which  there  is  a  descriptioi 
in  his  report  for  1871,  being  the  5th  of  tlie  series.  In  the  following  year 
Hayden,  with  his  photographer,  W.  H.  Jackson,  made  a  tour  through  a  par^- 
of  Colorado,  and  m  his  report  for  1872  eave  a  brief  eeneral  sketch  of  the 
scenery  and  the  geological  features,  with  analyses  oi  the  mineral  springs 
but  his  explorations  were  confined  principally  to  the  country  north  (»f  Ui». 
4l8t  paralleL  In  1873  and  1874  the  survey  of  Colorado  was  prosecuted  witi 
zeaL  The  headquarters  of  the  company  was  at  Denver,  but  it  was  separate 
into  7  divisions  to  prosecute  specifically  the  work  of  the  topoffraphioil,  ge( 
logical,  botanical,  zoological,  archteolo^cal,  paleontologica^  and  photf>< 
graphical  branches  of  the  service,  which  m  all  respects  was  of  great  value  ta 
the  country  and  to  science  at  large.  Hayden 's  report  for  1874  contains 
besides  the  strictly  scientific  history  of  the  state,  many  interesting  observ 
ations  on  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  its  development  at  this  date.  Al  _ 
of  his  reports  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  which  enables  the  least  studious 
reader  to  find  some  ch-irm  in  them.  DcUys  Address  Anu  Otoj,  Soc,  1873^- 
9-12,  65-6.  In  1880  Hayden  published  a  volume  of  [general  and  scientint 
information  concerning  the  in  tramontane  states  and  territories  which  he  callei 
J%e  Oreat  Westt  containing  over  500  pages,  and  made  up  of  selected  matte; 
from  other  sources,  with  some  descriptive  matter  from  his  own,  in  which  7^ 
^es  are  devoted  to  Colorado.     In  1873  an  expedition  was  thrown  into  th 


ieid  by  the  war  department,  under  the  general  charge  of  Lieut  George  M 
Wheeler,  the  primary  object  being  to  discover  the  most  available  routes  foi 
the  transport  of  troops  ami  wagons  between  interior  posts,  and  incidentally  tc 
conduct  researches  in  geology,    zoology,    botany,   archaeology,    and   othe 
special  branches  of  science.     The  expedition  was  in  the  field  three  years,  an< 
a  part  of  it  in  Colorado  most  of  the  time.     The  force  for  1875  was  divid 
into  two  sections,  one  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Wheeler,  to  sti 
from  Los  Angeles  for  the  survey  of  southern  Cal.  and  Arizona,  and  anotlie 
under  Lieut  William  L.  Marshall,  to  start  from  Pueblo  for  the  survey  of  th 
southern  part  of  Colo,  and  New  Mex.   I  have  referred  in  my  HiMoryo^ 
Nevada  to  \Miecler  s  work  in  that  state.       Marshall's  route  from  Fuebl 
meandered  the  sage  plains  east  of  the  mountains,  rounded  the  base  of  Pike 
peak,  through  the  Sansre  de  Cristo  pass  to  Conejos,  on  the  Conejas  branc!   ^ 
of  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte,  where  tne  real  work  of  the  expedition  forColo^ 
began.     The  topography  of  the  whole  country  west  of  the  100th  meridiai^L 
and  between  the  parallels  was  secured  by  triangulation,  and  a  series  of  map^K. 
made  which  omitte<l  no  faintest  trail  or  smallest  stream.     Wheeler's  pubu — 
cations  consist  of  reports,  maps,  and  photographs,  and  are  of  great  geogra — 
phical  value.     In  18(57  the  government  ordered  the  geological  survey  of  th^ 
40th  parallel,  and  the  explorations  were  placed  in  charse  of  Clarence  King» 
a  man  of  many  attainments,  to  whose  work  and  that  oi  his  party  I  have  re- 
ferred in  my  History  of  Newida,     A  large  octavo  volume  published  in  187l> 
at  Washington  on  mining  industry  contains  chapters  on  gold  and  silver  min~ 
ing  in  Colorado,  by  James  D.  Hague,  with  general  and  particular  histories 
of  the  most  noted  mines  and  mineral  districts,  with  illustrations,  the  wholo 
being  of  much  interest  and  value. 
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Up  to  1853  Colorado's  scant  population  still  lived 
5n  or  near  some  defensive  establishment,  and  had  been 
<lecreasing  rather  than  increasing  for  the  past  decade, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.^  The  great 
wave  of  population  which  rolled  westward  after  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California  had  its  effect  on  this 
intermediate  territory.  Traditions  of  gold  nuggets 
carried  in  shot-pouches  of  mountaineers  are  of  early 
date,  a  Frenchman  named  Duchet'  being  one  of  the 
careless  finders  of  the  royal  metal,  **  away  back  in 
the  thirties."  These  stories  were  wafted  abroad,  and 
piqued  the  curiosity  of  the  California  bound  pilgrims, 
who  prospected,  as  opportunity  offered;  anywhere 
along  tlie  branches  of  the  Platte  river.*  A  party  of 
Cherokees  being  en  route  to  California,  looking  not 
only  for  gold,  but  for  a  new  country  in  which  to 
locate  their  people  who  had  been  invited  to  sell  their 

*  Fremont,  in  his  Erplovy  Exped.^  1843-4,  mentions  the  taking  of  Ronbi- 
dcau*8  fort,  on  the  Uintah  branch  of  Green  river,  in  northwestern  Utah, 
by  the  Utes,  soon  after  he  passed  it  in  1814.  The  men  were  all  killed  and 
the  women  carried  into  captivity.  Bent's  fort  was  also  captured  subse- 
quently, and  the  inmates  slaughtered.  The  absence  of  the  owners  alone  pre- 
vented their  sharing  the  fate  of  their  employes. 

'  HollMter's  Mines  o/Cohrfulo,  6;  Stuart's  Montana,  68-9. 

^Colorado  Rem,  in  San  Juan,  MS.,  1. 

(868) 
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lands  in  Georgia,  taking  the  Arkansas  valley  roul 
and  the  trail  by  the  Squirrel  creek  divide  to  the  ' 
of  Cherry  creek,  made  the  discovery  that  goUir^z:o]( 
existed  in  the  streams  of  this  region.  The  part^ci— rtj 
continued  on  to  California,  and  returned  in  time  t,:*  tc 
Georgia,  where  they  attempted  to  organize  an  exp^^^^e* 
dition  for  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  news  came  t^^^  to 
the  ears  of  W.  Green  Russell,  a  miner  of  Dahlonega^K.— a, 
Georgia,  who  also  projected  an  expedition  to  thii^i^ 
region. 

In  the   meantime  a  Cherokee  cattle  trader  froi 
Missouri,    named  Parks,  in  driving  his  herds  alonj 
the  trail,  and  having  had  his  eyes  sharpened  by  th( 
report  of  the  previous  company  of  his  people,  dis 


covered  gold  in  1852,  on  Ralston  creek,  a  small  afflu — 
ent  of  Vasquez,  or  Clear  creek.*  A  column  of  troops* 
marching  through  the  country  a  few  years  later  mad^ 
a  similar  discovery,  on  Cherry  creek,  on  the  south— 
west  corner  of  the  present  state  of  Colorado;  and  in. 
1857  other  troops  made  the  same  report  concerning- 
Cherry  creek  in  the  Platte  region.*  Still,  but  little 
gold  was  found,  and  no  excitement  followed  at  that^ 
time. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1858  the  Cherokees  organ-» 
ized  for  a  prospecting   expedition  to  the  vicinity  of 
Pike's  peak.  W.  Green  Russell  joined  their  companj;^ 
with  a  party  of  white  men.     Some  difficulties  occur— 
ring  in  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Osages, 
part  of  the  Cherokees  turned  back.     The  expedition, 
as  finally  organized  for  the  plains,  consisted  of  twelve 
white  persons  and  thirty  Indians,  among  whom  were 
George  Hicks,  Sen.,*  leader  of  the  company,  Gfeorge 
Hicks,  Jr,  John  Beck,  who  had  organized  the  expedi- 
tion, Ezekiel  Beck,  Pelican  Tigre,  and  others.     The 

^Pabor^8  Colo,  ajtan  Agricultural  Stale,  21-22;  Kmg*9  OtoL  Exphr.^  ilL 
487-92. 

^Bkhardsons  Hist,  Gunman  County,  MS.,  4;  OUpin's  A  Pkmeer  of  IBJj^ 
MS.,  3;  Corl^tfs  LtyU,  Manmd,  36;  JJaytleng  Chreai  Wed,  9^100;  Harper's 
J/ti//.,    xli.  373-4. 

'  Hicks  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  had  served  on  the  bench  as  jndge,  and 
was  a  notable  man  among  the  Cherokees. 
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B  persons  were  George  McDougal,  brother  of 
jmor  McDougal  of  California,  who  had  a  trading 
on  Adobe  creek,  a  Mr  Kirk,  wife  and  two  chil- 
,  Levi  Braumbaugh,  Philander  Sinimons,  a  moun- 
er  of  a  dozen  years'  experience,  and  Messrs 
vn,  Kelly,  Johns,  Taylor,  and  Tubbs.  Kelly  had 
lerokee  wife,  who  with  her  sister  accompanied 
The  company  left  the  Missouri  frontier  May 
,  and  arrived  at  Bent's  new  fort  in  good  season ; 
he  winter  had  been  severe  and  the  spring  late,' 
h  made  travelling  difficult.  Nor  were  their 
«  rewarded  that  season,  though  they  prospected 
the  head  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  Platte,  and 
Y  miles  to  the  north  ;  and  only  Kussell  remained, 
half  a  dozen  men,  who  ultimately  found  diggings 
'6  they  took  out  fair  wages,  on  a  dry  creek  put- 
into  the  Platte  seven  miles  south  of  the  mouth 
herry  creek. 

le  fame  of  the  Cherokee  expedition  spread  through 
Slissouri  river  towns,  and  soon  other  compo^nies 
on  the  road  to  the  mountains,  without  waiting 
onfinnation  of  the  rumored  discoveries.  A  corn- 
left  Lawrence,  Kansas,  soon  after  the  passage  of 
B[icks  and  Russell  parties,  consisting  of  fifty  men, 
of  whom,  Holmes  and  Middleton,  had  families, 
wont  by  the  Arkansas  valley  route  to  the  foot- 
of  the  Front  range.  At  Pueblo  they  found  a 
Mexicans,  and  at  Fountain  City  a  mixed  settle- 
i  of  Americans  and  Mexicans,  presided  over  by 
•ge  McDougal.  The  company  prospected  south- 
.  as  far  as  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  pass,  some  cross- 
he  mountains  to  Fort  Massachusetts  for  supplies, 
imino:  northward  aloni;  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
remained  two  or  three  months  in  the  Garden  of 
Grods  at  the  foot  of  Pike  s  peak,  which  a  party, 
ding  Mrs  Holmes,  ascended,  this  woman,  being 

nmons  rclatea  that  in  the  Squirrel  creek  pineries  they  fonud  the  de- 
camp of  Capt.  Marcy,  who,  rni  his  way  to  join  Jonnson*8  army,  lost 
men  and  a  lars^e  number  of  sheep  by  the  cold  and  snow  encountered 
irkanaaa  VaL  Iluti.,  548. 
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the  pioneer  of  her  sex  upon  this  lofty  sammit.     Their 
camp  at  this  place  was  called  bj'^  them  Red  rocks. 

While  in  this  vicinity,  the  Lawrence  company  laid 
out  a  town  at  the  site  of  Colorado  springs,  which  they 
called  El  Paso,  from  its  location  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ute  pass  of  the  mountains.  Some  of  the  company 
took  land  claims  along  the  Fontaine-qui-Bouille  river, 
above  El  Paso  town  site,  covering  portions  of  the 
site  where  Colorado  City  now  stands.  But  as  no  one 
came  to  purchase  lots,  and  as  no  gold  had  been  found 

in  the  vicinity,  El  Paso  town  company  became  rest ^, 

less,  and  moved  northward  to  the  Platte,  a  number-^:  -^r 
of  them  encamping  five  miles  above  the  present  city--.^-  ^y 
of  Denver,  where  they  again  laid  out  a  town,  putting^^  ^g 
up  eighteen  or  twenty  cabins,  and  calling  it  Montana.*^  _  ^/ 
Here  the  company  finally  disbanded.  Part  of  then 
again  engaged  in  a  real  estate  venture,  laying  out  tL 
town  of  St  Charles,  the  site  of  which  embraced  1,280CI>  :o 
acres  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Denver,  pos — ^^. 
session  of  which  was  subsequently  acquired  by  the^^>  je 

Denver   people.*     The  greater  portion  of  the  Law ^- 

rence   company  returned   to    Kansas,    some   in   th 
autumn  and  others  in  the  following  spring.     A  few 
wintered  at  Pueblo,**  and  while  there  were  joined  b 
other  companies  "  from  the  Missouri  border. 

•There  was  also  a  place  called  The  Eleven  Cabins,  14  miles  below  Denver, 
on  the  Platte,  but  of  its  history  I  leam  nothing,  except  the  name  of  the 
builder,  John  Rothrack,  of  Pa. 

*The  would-have-been  founders  of  St  Charles  were  Frank  M.  Cobb,  Ad- 
nah  French,  William  Smith,  and  William  Hartley.  Cobb  returned  later  in 
the  autumn  to  Kansas,  leaving  Charles  Nichols  in  charge  of  the  new  town. 
On  his  reappearance  on  Cherry  creek  in  1859,  he  found  the  Denver  company 
in  possession.  Cobb  mined  for  three  years,  and  was  sutler  from  1861  to  1865 
to  the  army  in  the  south,  after  which  he  went  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  business  until  1869,  when  he  embarked  in  cattle  raising  and 
minins  in  the  Gunnison  country.     He  was  bom  at  Minot,  Maine. 

**  Among  those  who  returned  to  Pueblo  to  winter  were  George  Peck,  Mid- 
dleton,  wife  and  child,  and  one  McCleilan.  They  returned  to  the  states  in 
the  spring,  and  to  Colorado  in  the  autumn  of  1859.  Peck,  with  a  brother, 
went  to  farming  on  the  Goodnight  rancho,  where  he  remained  till  1865,  at 
which  time  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  the  east.  In  1872  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  Colorado,  settling  at  Las  Animas,  where  he  again  en- 
caged in  farming  and  cattle  raising.  In  ]  880  he  was  elected  probate  judge 
for  Bent  county.  He  married  Mary  £.  Rice  in  1871.  Arhinaat  Vol  HisL, 
877-8. 

"  Few  of  the  names  of  the  T>awrence  party  have  been  preserved.  John 
T.  Younker  was  one  of  those  who  remained.     He  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  bom 
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Meanwhile  several  other  parties  had  set  out  from 
^various  points  along  the  Missouri,  arriving  at  Cherry 
<ireek  in  the  autumn,  by  the  route  up  the  l^latte. 
Foremost  among  these  was  a  little  company  from 
Mills  county,  Iowa,  consisting  of  D.  C.  Oakes,"  H. 
J.  Graham,  George  Pancoast,  Abram  Walrod,"  and 
Charles  Miles.  They  arrived  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber on  the  site  of  Denver,  and  after  paying  a  visit  to 
W.  Green  Russell  at  Placer  camp,  pitched  their  tents 
at  this  place. 

Two  weeks  later  a  company  of  fifteen  men  arrived 
on  Cherry  creek,  encamping  on  the  west  side  of  the 
stream.  Among  them  was  Henry  Allen  from  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  a  practical  surveyor,  whose  talent 
and  instruments  were  soon  called  into  the  service  of 
town  companies.  Small  parties  continued  to  arrive 
every  few  days,  encamping  for  the  most  part  on  the 
west  side  of  Cherry  creek,  which  suggested,  of  course, 
a  town  ;  and  Auraria  was  duly  organized  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  with  Allen  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany. The  town  plat  was  surveyed  by  him,  assisted 
by  William  Foster.  The  first  building  erected  was 
by  Anselm  H.  Barker."     To  add  to  the  population, 

Aag.  28,  1833,  and  bred  a  farmer.  From  farm  life  ho  went  to  school  teach- 
ing, and  next  to  telegraphy.  He  emigrated  to  Kansas  just  in  time  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  troubles  there,  joining  the  free  state  men,  and  fighting 
*  border  ratfians.'  After  the  failure  of  the  Lawrence  company  to  find  gold, 
he  took  a  land  claim  on  the  Platte,  five  miles  from  Denver,  where  he  resided 
until  1879,  when  he  removed  to  the  city.  In  1867  he  married  Annie  R. 
Thompson. 

^'  u.  C.  Oakes  was  bom  at  Carthage,  Maine,  April  3,  1826.  At  the  age 
of  six  yeare  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  GiUion,  Ohio,  four  years  later  to 
Ind.,  and  the  following  year  to  Iowa.  In  1849,  his  parents  having  died, 
young  Oakes  accompanied  Abram  Walrod  to  Cal.,  and  mined  on  American 
river  in  partnership  with'  A.  R.  Colton.  Returning  home  after  a  few  yeari 
of  life  in  the  mines,  he  married,  and  settled  at  Glen  wood,  Iowa,  as  a  con- 
tractor and  builder,  remaining  there  until  1858,  when  he  started  for  Pike*8 
Peak.  Prom  this  time  his  life  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  Colorado.  Denver 
Hist.,  538. 

"  Abraham  Walrod  was  born  in  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1825,  bred  a  farmer,  and 
educated  at  the  common  schools.  In  1843  he  removed  to  Iowa,  and  in  1849 
accompanied  D.  O.  Oakes  tg  Cal.,  working  in  the  mines  for  two  years.  On 
returnmg  to  Iowa  he  settled  at  Glenwood,  whence  he  came  to  Colo  in  1858, 
and  engaged  in  mining.  In  1852  he  married  Emily  A.  Cramblet  of  111.  His 
daughter  Mary  was  the  first  white  girl  Iwm  in  Denver.   Denver  HiM.,  644-5. 

**  Barker  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Gallia  county,  Nov.  23,  1822,  and 
bred  a  farmer  and  blacksmith.    He  married  Aug.  7,  1843,  and  remoTod  to 
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the  settlers  at  Montana  were  persuaded  to  move  thei 
cabins  to  Auraria  "  and  become  incorporated  with  th 
prospective  city/*  every  settler  being  allowed  as  man 
lots  as  he  would  build  upon. 

Iowa  soon  after.     In  1857  he  asain  removed  to  the  new  town  of  Plattsmonll^ 
in  Neb.,  whence  he  came  to  Colorado,  where  he  remained  and  worked  at  hi^ 
trade.     Among  his  discoveries  was  the  Total  Eclipse  mine  at  Leadville.     He 
was  Mrgeant-at-arms  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1876. 

^  Auraria  was  named  after  a  town  in  Lumpkin  county,  Georgia,  by  some 
persons  from  that  minins  region.  Some  authorities  state  that  it  waa  named 
after  some  person,  for  which  assertion  I  find  no  ground.  There  were  many 
miners  from  Georgia  who  would  wish  to  compliment  their  former  retddence 
or  preserve  their  home  memories  in  this  way.  I  auote  Byera*  ffuL  Coio.,  MS., 
17;  Sofnia*  SeUlemeni  of  Denver,  MS.,  1.  In  HoUuter*^  Mine$  a^f  Colorado, 
10,  it  IS  said  that  J.  L.  Russell  of  Auraria,  Geogia,  named  the  place. 

^'Richard  Sopris,  one  of  the  Auraria  town  company,  was  bom  in  Bucks 
CO.,  Pa.,  June  26,  1813.  He  was  bred  a  farmer,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter.  On  the  5th  of  June,  1837  he  married  £3.izabeth  Allen,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  removed  to  Ind.,  changing  his  residence  frequently,  as  he  took 
canal  and  railroad  contracts  in  various  ]Murts  of  the  state.  He  arrived  at 
Cherry  creek  Feb.  1,  1859,  in  company  with  Parks.  He  took  an  active  i>art 
in  public  affairs  in  Colorado;  was  a  capt.  in  the  first  Colo  inf. ;  first  president 
of  the  Colorado  A^icultural  society;  for  two  years  sheriff  of  Arapahoe 
county,  1864-6;  assisted  in  building  the  railroads  of  the  state;  and  has  been 
mayor  of  Denver,  and  president  of  the  Pioneer  associaticm.  I  found  him  in- 
telligent and  reliable  authority  on  Colorado  affairs,  and  his  contribution  of 
Tht  SetUemetd  of  />enrer,MS.,  very  important.  His  family  consiBted  in  1884 
of  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Andrew  J.  Williams  was  a  native  of  N.  Y.,  bom  Nov.  22,  1833.  When 
the  Pike  8  peak  gold  fever  broke  out  he  left  for  the  mountains  in  the  antnmn 
of  1858,  in  company  with  Charles  H.  Blake — after  whom  Blake  street, 
Denver,  was  named — having  four  wagons  drawn  by  four  yokes  of  oxen  each, 
carrying  morchaudLse.  They  arrived  Nov.  1st  witii  the  first  stock  of  ^oods, 
and  erected  the  first  store  in  Auraria,  or  West  Denver.  In  Dec  they  joined 
the  Denver  town  company,  and  helped  to  survey  the  sround,  removing  to 
the  east  side  of  the  creek  m  the  spring  of  1859,  where  tiiey  erected  ihe  first 
hotel,  a  log  house,  1 10  by  32  feet,  and  roofed  with  canvas,  situated  on  Blake 
street  near  15th  street.  It  was  burned  in  1863.  In  1859  Williams  engased 
in  freighting  and  contracting  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  which  he  fol- 
lowed until  1865.  He  also  bought  l&rgc  herds  of  cattle  which  he  drove  to 
Colorado  from  Texas,  making  ffo^  profits.  He  became  one  of  the  incorpo- 
rators and  directors  of  the  Exchange  bank  in  1876,  and  president  in  1878. 

Judson  H.  Dudley,  bom  in  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1834,  in  1857  went  to  Neb., 
and  from  there  to  Pike*s  peak,  where  he  arrived  October  20,  1858,  and  assisted 
in  organizing  the  town  company  of  Auraria,  of  which  he  was  vice-president. 
Subsequently  he  joined  the  Denver  company.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  owner 
of  the  Moose  mine, and  manaser  of  the  reduction  works  at  Dudley  for  five  years. 

William  Cole,  a  native  of  N.  Y.,  was  bom  Feb.  16.  1836,  and  3ducated  at 
a  common  school.  After  a  brief  experience  as  a  salesman  in  a  mercantile  es- 
tablishment, he  travelled  through  several  of  the  western  states,  and  being 
caught  by  the  current  setting  toward  the  new  ffold  region,  found  himself  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1858,  at  Cherry  creek,  and  when  Auraiia  was  beins  or- 
ffaniaed  joineil  the  town  company.  Then  he  went  to  Missouri  to  porcnase 
beef  and  st^Kk  cattle,  and  soon  after  obtained  contract!  for  fnraiahing  the 
government  posts.  In  1865  he  en^^aged  in  stock  raising  on  a  larse  scale. 
With  Williams  &,  Co.  he  built  40  miles  of  the  Kinsis  Fkoific  railroML 
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Some  time  during  the  winter  there  arrived  at 
_Auraria  a  party  from  Leavenworth,  which  had  come 
by  the  Arkansas  route.  It  consisted  of  Richard  E. 
Whitsitt,"  George  William  Larimer,  William  Lari- 
mer, Jr,  Charles  A.  Lawrence,  Folsom  Dorsett,  M. 
M.  Jewett,  E.  W.  Wynkoop,  Hickory  Rogers,  and 
H.  A.  P.  Smith,  the  last  three  having  been  picked  up 
at  Pueblo  by  the  Leavenworth  party.  Immediately 
on  viewing  the  situation  of  Auraria,  and  the  relation 
of  Cherry  creek  to  all  the  routes  of  travel,  these  new- 
comers jumped  the  town  site  of  St  Charles  on  the 
opposite  or  east  side  of  the  creek,  and  organized  a 
company  to  build  a  town,  which  was  to  be  called  Den- 
ver, after  the  governor  of  Kansas.  A  number  of  the 
Auraria  company  joined  the  Denver  company,  and 

John  D.  Howland,  another  of  the  Auraria  company,  was  a  native  of 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  born  May  7,  1843,  and  educated  at  Marietta  college.  In 
1857  he  took  up  his  residence  amons  the  Sioux,  in  order  to  paint  mountain 
scenery.  He  enlisted  in  the  1st  Colo  Cavalry,  serving  four  years,  and  then 
went  to  Europe.  On  returning  from  abroad  he  made  his  home  in  Colorado, 
acting  as  secretary  of  the  peace  commission  to  the  northern  Sioux  in  1867, 
and  serving  as  a  government  scout  for  a  number  of  years.  After  this  he 
gave  himself  up  to  his  art,  having  his  studio  in  Denver. 

George  C.  Schleier,  a  native  of  Baden,  Germany,  who  immigrated  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1833  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  one  of  a  party  of  30  which  left 
Leavenworth  in  Sept.  1858,  arriving  at  Auraria  Dec.  1st,  where  they  win- 
tered. In  Schleier,  Teutonic  phlegm  and  American  enterprise  were  happily 
united,  making  him  a  typical  pioneer.  He  acquired  a  fortune  by  these 
qualities,  and  uecame  an  influential  citizen  of  nis  adopted  state.  D.  C. 
t'ollier,  Frank  Dorris,  George  Le  Baum,  and  Cyrus  Smith  were  members  of 
this  Leavenworth  company,  which  travelled  the  Arkansas  route. 

Matthew  L.  McCaslin,  a  native  of  Pa,  wintered  at  Auraria  in  1858-9. 
He  went  to  Gold  hill  the  following  summer,  where  he  mined  for  four  years, 
after  which  he  settled  on  a  land  claim  on  St  Vrain  creek,  where  he  secured 
750  acres  of  land.     He  is  a  wealthy  cattle  owner. 

William  R.  Blore,  of  English  ard  German  parentage,  was  born  in  N.  Y., 
July  27,  1833,  and  removed  to  Pa  in  childhood.  In  1856  he  went  to  Neb., 
and  thence  to  Colorado,  being  one  of  the  Auraria  town  company.  After 
putting  up  some  buildings  he  went  to  Gold  run,  and  in  company  with  Mc- 
Caslin and  Horsfal,  discovered  the  famous  Horsfal  lode  at  Gold  hill.  He 
became  pre.-iidcnt  of  the  Gold  Hill  Mining  co.  iu  1860,  and  realized  a  fortune. 

Geoi^e  R,  Williamson  was  another  pioneer  of  1858.  He  was  bom  July 
14,  1824,  removed  to  Nebraska,  and  was  elected  eheriflf  of  Decatur  county  in 
1856.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Pike's  peak  country.  In  1861-2  in  company 
with  H.  C.  Norton  he  built  the  Bear  cafion  toll  road.  In  1 875  he  discovered 
and  located  the  Yellow  Pine  mine,  and  the  Nucleus,  Gray  Copper,  and  Duroc 
lodes,  in  Sugar  Loaf  district.     They  yielded  him  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

*'  Whitsitt  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  bom  March  30,  1830.     He  was  bred  to 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  removed  to  Kansas  on  the  organization  of  that  ter- 
ritory, settlmff  at  Leavenworth,  where  he  operated  in  real  estate.     This  prob- 
ably Boggested  to  him  the  coone  he  took  in  Colorado.  Denver  HitL,  63L 
Hist.  Nbv.    24 
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when  the  founder  of  St  Charles  returned  from  a  visi 

to  Kansas  in  the  spring  he  was  compelled  to  tak^  ^e 

shares  in  the  new  company  or  lose  all,  his  agent  ha\ 

ing  already  been  overpowered.     The  first  secretary  j       >f 
the  company  was  P.  T.  Basset.     He  was  followed  b; 


Whitsitt,  who  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and  donatio 
agent  until  a  grant  was  obtained  from  the  govei 
ment,  all  the  deeds  passing  through  his  hands.  Tlm_  ^ 
town  was  surveyed  by  E.  D.  Boyd,  Larimer  and  -^^^ 
J.  Williams  carrying  the  chain.  It  was  this  surve^^^- 
ing  which  was  assumed  to  give  the  new  company  tl^L  « 
superior  right.  Larimer  built  the  first  house  "  aftc:^  r 
a  stockade  occupied  by  William  McGaa."  It  wf^^-s 
a  log  cabin  16  by  20  feet,  with  a  ground  floor^  ^* 
and  probably  a  turf  roof  It  stood  near  the  com^^i' 
of  Larimer  and  Fifteenth  streets.  The  secon-  ^ 
house  was  erected  by  Moin  and  Rice,  carpenters  aiL  -i 
wagon-makers,  on  Fifteenth  street,  opposite  Larime^*» 
which  goes  to  show  that  this  part  of  town  becam  ^ 
the  business  centre. 

The  first  trader  in  Denver  was  John  Smith,  wh-^*-^ 
was  acting  as  agent  for  El  bridge  G^rry,  one  of  th  ^ 
brothers  before  mentioned  as  a  wealthy  fur-tradei — "- 
When  Blake  and  Williams  opened  their  stock  o  ^ 
goods,  Gerry  hastened  from  Fort  Laramie  and  too\s^^ 
charge  of  the  business."     A  tin-shop  was  the  thirc:^ 


^^  Sopris'  SeUlenierU  of  Denver,  MS.,  3.     There  is  some  doubt  about  thi 
builder  of  the  first  house  in  Denver.     Like  so  many  first  thiD^rs,  it  has  sev- 
eral claimants.     David  C.  Collier,  a  native  of  Mina,  N.  Y.,  bom  Oct  13^ 
1832,  a  descendant  of  puritan  ancestors,  a  student  of  Oberlin  coUeae,  ijm 
Ohio,  is  one  of  those  who  built  the  first  house  on  the  east  side  of  dherrjT 
creek.'  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  County  HisL,  444.     Collier  drove  an  ox-tesn^ 
from  Leavenworth,  and  was  the  first  lawyer  who  offered  his  professional  ser- 
vices in  Colorado.    He  erected  several  houses  in  Denver.    He  explored  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek  counties.  White  and  Uncom- 
pahgre  rivers,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  Arkansas  rivers, 
and  also  the  San  Juan  country.     In  1862  he  removed  to  Central  city,  and 
besides  practising  law,  edited  the  Regtsler,     He  was  connected   vrith  the 
educational  interests  of  Colorado  as  supt  of  the  pnblio  schooln  for  Gilpin 
county. 

^  HoUister's  Mine  o/ColoradOf  16. 

^  The  first  building  having  a  wooden  floor  was  at  the  store  of  Wallinffford 
and  Murphy,  at  the  comer  of  Larimer  and  17th  street.  Moore's  BariifjDaift 
in  Denver  J  MS.,  3. 

^Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Heraidf  Jan.  8,  1876. 
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business  place  opened,  kept  by  Kinna  and  Nye,  who 
had  brought  a  small  stock  of  tin  and  sheet-iron  to 
make  mto  such  articles  as  were  required  by  miners. 
They  began  business  in  Auraria  in  November,  but 
were  soon  induced  to  remove  to  Denver.  The  first 
stove  in  Colorado  was  made  by  them  out  of  sheet- 
iron  for  Blake  and  Williams'  public  hall,  known  as 
Denver  hall,  for  which  they  were  paid  $150.  On 
Christmas  1858  a  train  of  six  large  wagons  belong- 
ing to  Richard  Wooten  and  brother  arrived  from  New 
Mexico,  loaded  with  provisions,  and  these  goods  being 
placed  on  sale,  made  the  third  trading  establishment, 
and  the  last  before  immigration  began  in  1859.  The 
next  larcje  stock  of  <xoods  which  arrived  beloncred  to 
J.  B.  Doyle  and  Fred  Z.  Salomon,  and  came  from 
*  the  States/  It  consisted  of  twelve  large  wagon- 
loads  of  groceries,  provisions,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
miners'  tools.  A  warehouse  was  erected  in  Auraria, 
and  an  active  rivalry  in  trade  was  carried  on  between 
the  two  towns,  Denver  soon  after  receiving  almost  as 
large  a  stock  from  New  Mexico,  belonging  to  St  Vrain 
and  St  James,  whose  store  was  on  Blake  street,  and 
was  the  largest  in  Denver  at  the  time.  It  furnished 
women's  and  children's  shoes,  the  first  offered  in  Col- 
orado. 

Women  and  children  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pike's  peak  mining  region  in  1858, 
although  there  were  five  of  the  former  who  saw  the 
beginning  of  Denver.  They  were  Mrs  and  Miss 
Rooker  from  Salt  Lake ;  Mrs  H.  Murat ;"  Mrs 
Smoke,  who  afterward  went  to  Montana ;  and  Mrs 
Wooten,  a  native  of  Mexico.  To  these  were  added 
in  August  1859  Mrs  W.  N.  Byers,Mrs  Henry  Allen, 
and  two  daughters.  Before  winter  of  that  year  there 
were  many  of  all  classes  in  Denver.     The  first  child 

''H.  Marat,  commonly  called  'the  count,'  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Marshal  Murat,  king  of  Naples.  The  countess  washed,  and  the  count 
shaved  men's  beanls — occupations  more  useful  than  noble  personages  nsnallv 
engage  in.  He  later  became  an  inmate  of  liie  Arapahoe  ooun^  homteL 
Bytn'  MitL  Colo,  MS.,  82. 
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bom  in  the  town  was  a  half-caste  son  of  McGaa,"  ot^ 
of  the  original  town  company,  who  voted  to   name  :^^ 
after  his  friend,  the  governor  of  Kansas,  and  to  gi\^^ 
him  a  share  in  the  town  site." 

The  destiny  of  east  Denver  as  against  Aurari-^ 
was  settled  in  the  autumn  of  1859  by  the  arrival  (^^ 
two  trains  from  Leavenworth,  aggregating  thirtjk*' 
wagons,  loaded  with  merchandise,  belonging  to  Jone 
and  Cartwright,  who  opened  stores  on  Blak 
street.  "  Now,"  said  the  Denver  partisans,  "  no  mor^ 
Mexican  trash  for  free  Americans.  No  more  on^ 
hundred  per  cent.  The  trade  is  ours,  and  Denver  ii^ 
saved."  They  made  good  their  word,  as  it  afterward 
proved — all  but  the  one  hundred  per  cent.'* 

^'McGaa  went  by  the  name  of  Jack  Jones  among  mountain  men.  It  i^at 
said  by  Moore  in  his  JSarli/  Daps  in  Denver,  MS.,  9,  uiat  he  was  the  son  c»:^ 
an  Irish  baronet,  but  Byers,  in  Hist.  Colo,  MS.,  73,  says  he  was  an  Amencazs.  — 
At  all  events  he  was  an  educated  man,  aud  a  good  writer.  He  was  a  frien«^ 
and  guide  of  Gen.  J.  W.  Denver,  and  a  shrewd  business  man.  But  he  fel.1 
into  dissipated  habits,  and  lost  his  standing.  The  town  company  hastene^:^. 
his  final  end  by  changing  the  name  of  McGaa  street  to  Holladay  street  i  .ks. 
honor  of  Ben  Holladay.  This  insult  broke  his  heart.  At  least,  so  f^y  ^ 
Moore,  quoted  above.     McGaa  died  about  1866. 

^^  Denver  did  not  visit  the  place,  or  claim  his  lots  in  accordance  with  th  ^ 
terms  of  the  grant,  until  1882,  when  his  share  had  been  taken  possession  «>#« 
and  divided  among  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  company.  He  wuul  «:!■ 
not  disturb  titles,  as  the  property  had  passed  to  innocent  purchasers. 

'^I  lind  mention  of  a  number  of  the  pioneers  of  1858  belonging  to  the  se'fc' 
tlement  of  Denver  who  have  not  been  here  reconled.    William  M.  Slaughter* 
from  Plattsniouth,  Neb.,  later  mayor  of  Central  City,  was  one  of  the  earl^ 
arrivals.     John  J.  Keithmann,  bom  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  1838,  came 
to  the  U.  S.  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Indianapolis,  where  ho  was  employed  in  the  bank  of  the  capital.     In  18t>^ 
the  family  removed  to  Council  Bluffs,  from  which  place  he  soon  after  emi- 
grated with  his  brother,  L.  D.  Keithmann,  to  Coloi^do.     They  did  not  go  to 
Cherry  creek,  but  the  latter  wintered  at  a  place  known  as  Roush  and  Ready. 
2.i  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Cherry  creek^  on  the  Platte,  while  the  former 
returned  to  Council  Bluffs,  carrying  the  first  mail  between  Colorado  and  low*. 
In  the  spring  of  1859  he  recrosscd  the  plains  to  Denver,  where  he  engaged  in 
manufacturing  crackers;  and  in  18C8  began  selling  drugs.     He  maae  a  for- 
tune, and  spent  it  freely  in  travel  and  the  education  of  his  children.    He  was 
president  of  the  German  bank — later  the  German  National  bank — of  Denver, 
which  position  he  resigned  to  go  abroad.     Louis  D.  Reithmann  was  alK>  a 
Swiss,  although  not  of  the  same  family.     Brought  up  in  Ohio,  he  lived  after- 
ward near  Indianapolis,  and  removed  to  Council  Bluffs  in  1856,  whence  he 
came  to  Colorado  m  1858.     He  mined  until  1866,  went  to  Salt  Lake,  and 
thence  to  Montana,  where  he  opened  a  bakery  in  company  with  Frank  Hogert, 
but  three  years  afterward  returned  tn  Colorado  and  engaged  in  dairy  fanning, 
and  later  in  the  grocery  trade  in  Denver.     Henry  Reitz,  a  German  by  birth, 
learned  the  trade  of  a  baker  in  London,  after  which  he  came  to  the  U  S., 
working  as  a  painter  for  a  time.     On  arriWng  in  Colorado,  he  sold  his  ox* 
team,  and  with  the  money,  opened  a  bakery,  TT^^l^Tg  $3|d00  in  *  few  moDthi^ 
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But  I  will  not   further  anticipate.     D.  C.   Oakes 
having  obtained  possession  of  a  journal  kept  by  W. 
Green   Russell,  who  returned  with  him  late  in  the 
autumn  to  the  states,  published  the  same  with  a  way- 
bill, under  the  title  of  Pikers  Peak  Guide  and  Journal; 
and    although    it   was  printed  in  the  little  town   of 
Pacific  City  in  Mills  county,  Iowa,  it  was  widely  cir- 
culated with  similar  publications,  causing  a  large  emi- 
gration to  set  out  for  the  mountains  as  soon  as  the 
{jrass  began  to  start  in  the  spring,  and  even  before. 
On    the  white   covers    of  thousands  of  wagons  was 
inscribed  "  Pike's  Peak,"  often  with  the  addition  of 
sonic  jocose  legend;**  this  conspicuous  landmark,  in 
the  absence  of  an  official  name  for  this  region,  stand- 
in<r  for  all  the  country  from  which  this  mountain  was 
visible. 

In  April  1859  there  were  ten  or  twelve  hundred 
persons  encamped  at  Aurariaand  Denver,  the  advance 
of  that  army  stretching  across  the  great  plains  from 
the  Missouri  river  in  different  lines,  but  principally 
up  the  Platte  valley.  Amonjr  the  first  to  arrive  was 
D.  C.  Oakes,  with  a  saw-mill,  which  he  placed  on 

After  which  he  went  to  mining,  and  accumulated  a  comfortaMe  fortune  by 
that  means,  and  by  painting.  Eldmund  A.  Willoughby,  son  of  Gen.  Frank- 
lin Willoughby,  was  born  m  Groton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6,  1836,  and  removed  in 
1857  to  Omaha,  Neb.  In  1858  he  joined  a  party  for  Pike's  peak,  which  ar- 
rived Oct.  27th  at  Cherry  creek,  where  he  associated  himself  with  M.  A. 
Avery  in  contracting  and  building,  erecting,  among  other  structures,  Denver 
hall,  famous  in  early  times.  He  manufactured  the  Willoughby  brick.  He 
was  sheriflf  of  Arapahoe  county  in  1873,  an<l  two  years  alderman  of  the  4  th 
ward  of  Denver.  Andrew  Sagendorf  was  bom  in  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26,  18*28,  and 
bre«l  a  farmer.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Neb.,  and  in  1858  he  left  Omaha  for 
Pike's  peak,  and  arrived  at  Cherry  creek  Noveml)er  5th,  remaining  tliere  over 
winter.  In  the  spring  he  went  prospecting,  and  with  others  discovered 
Spanish  bar,  where  he  mined  until  July.  Returning  to  Auraria  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  to^Ti  company,  which  office  ho  held  for  two  years. 
He  waa  also  weighing  clerk  in  the  mint  at  Denver  in  1863.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  for  Denver,  holding  the  office  three  years.  He  subne- 
quently  erected  the  government  buildings  at  the  White  River  Ute  agency, 
and  afterward  engaged  in  stock  raising  ni  Douglas  county.  In  1874  he  re- 
moved to  Colorado  Springs,  and  for  two  years  ran  the  express  and  transfer 
line,  and  finally  went  into  the  dru^  business  in  this  place. 

=*One  wagon  bore  the  inscription,  *  Pike's  Peak  or  bust  1*    The  disap- 

¥  Dinted  gold  seeker  returned  soon  after  with  his  addenda:  'Busted,  by 
hunder  !  *  emblazoned  on  his  wagon  cover.  Elhfrt's  Public  Men  and  Measures, 
MS.,  2;  Ingersolts  Knockmy  around  tJit  BocLies,  6;  Sopria*  Settlement  <\f  Denver^ 
MS.,  1. 
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Plum  creek,  twenty  miles  south  of  Denver,  and  which 
furnished  the  first  lumber  for  the  improvement  of  that 
town  on  the  2l8t  of  April."  On  that  same  day  there 
arrived  from  Omaha  a  newspaper  company  with  a 
printing  press,  which  was  destined  to  do  as  much 
toward  building  up  the  town  of  Denver  as  the  saw- 
mill, though  in  a  different  way.  The  head  of  the 
company  was  William  N.  Byers,  who,  like  Oakes,  had 
published  a  Guide  to  Pikes  Peak,  which  had  been 
extensively  sold  to  the  immigrants."  It  happened 
that  before  he  arrived  at  Cherry  creek  signs  of  a 
panic  began  to  appear,  and  he  encountered  persons 
who  threatened  to  have  satisfaction  of  him  for  having 
raised  expectation  by  his  Guide  which  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  Oakes  was  regarded  with  still  greater  dis- 
favor, because  he  had  been  the  first  to  represent  Pike's 
peak  as  a  mining  region,  and  his  name  was  mentioned 
with  execrations."     Henry  Allen  and  William  Lari- 

"  The  first  lumber  was  purchased  by  Richard  Wooten,  who  came  to  Colo- 
rado in  1838,  and  Thomas  Pollock,  who  erected  the  first  frame  houses.  Den- 
ver IlisLj  186.  Wooten  was  living  in  Trinidad  in  1882.  Denver  Cohra<lo 
Anielope,  April,  1882.  The  2d  saw  mill  was  erected  by  Little,  and  the  3d  by 
Whittemore.  Sopria  Settiement  of  Denver^  MS.,  12. 

^  Mr  Byers  had  a  most  important  influence  in  shaping  the  history  of  CoU 
orado.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  very  valuable  material,  collected  during  a 
tour  through  the  state  of  Colorado  in  1884,  in  four  different  manuscript  con- 
tributions; namely,  HUttory  of  Colorado,  The  Newspaper  Press  of  Coloradn, 
The  Sand  Creek  Affair,  and  The  Centennial  SOUe,  each  filled  witii  the  very 
essence  of  history.  Byers  was  bom  in  Ohio,  Feb.  22,  1831.  At  the  age  of 
19  he  removed  to  Iowa,  and  joined  a  government  surveying  party  for  Cal. 
and  Or.  in  1851,  returning  to  Washington  in  1853,  after  which  he  settled 
at  Omaha,  then  in  its  infancy.  He  continued  surveying  until  he  came  to 
Colo.  In  changing  his  occupation  he  followed  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind, 
and  made  the  best  use  of  his  talents.  He  founded  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
the  tirst  newspaper  issued  in  Colorado.  The  first  number  appeared  April 
22d.  tlie  day  after  his  arrival,  and  proceeded  by  20  minutes  the  Cherry  Creek 
Phneer,  owned  by  Jack  Merrick  of  St  Joseph,  who,  being  beaten  in  the  race, 
sobi  to  Thomas  Gibson,  also  of  the  Neivs,  and  never  issued  a  second  num1>cr 
of  bis  paper.     This  left  a  clear  field  for  Byers  and  Gibson,  which  they  im- 

{)rove(l.    George  0.  Monell  of  Omaha  had  an  interest  in  the  NewB,  but  turned 
>ac*k  on  his  way  to  Denver,  and  sold  it.  Byers*  Hint.  Colo,  MS. 

'''The  following  distich  was  made  familiar  to  thousands  on  the  plains: 

*  Here  lies  the  bo<ly  of  D.  C.  Oakes, 
Killed  for  ai<ling  the  Pike's  Peak  hoax.* 

line  A  Tales  of  Colo  Pioneers,  27.     His  effigy  was  buried  by  the  wayside,  and 
on  a  buffalo  skull  planted  at  the  head  was  written: 

*  Here  lies  the  bones  of  Major  Oakes, 
The  author  of  this  God  damned  hoax.' 
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mer  came  in  for  a  share  of  blame  also.  There  was 
as  little  reason  in  this  revengeful  feeling  as  there  had 
been  in  the  unbounded  credulity  which  had  led  them 
on  the  first  unproved  statement  of  a  bookmaker  to 
hasten  to  place  themselves  in  the  front  rank  of  gold- 
seekers. 

But  their  panic  was  not  groundless.     Gold  had  not 
yet  been  found  in  amount  to  justify  any  excitement, 
although  it  was  the  belief  of  old  miners  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  there.     Very  few  of  those  who  came  to 
Diine  knew  anything  of  indications,  or  the  methods  of 
Tiiining.     They  needed  to  be  taught;  but  until  mining 
liad  been  begun   they  could    learn    nothing.     Other 
employments  there  were  none   at    that   early  date. 
The  last  argument  for  quitting  the  country  was  fur- 
nished on  the  16th  of  April,  when  a  man  named  John 
Scudder  killed  another  named  Bassett  in  a  quarrel. 
If  a  course  of  outlawry  was  about  to  commence,  they 
would  none  of  that  country ;  so  away  they  went  like 
senseless  steers — senseless  in  coming  or  in   returning 
—  stampeding    down    the    Platte  sixty    or   seventy 
strong,  swearing  they  would  kill  D.  C.  Oakes   and 
W.  N.  Byers  if  peradventure  they  could  lay  hands 
on  them. 

On  foot,  unfurnished  with  transportation  or  pro- 
visions for  a  journey  of  such  length,  the  backward 
moving  men  kept  on.  The  stories  they  told  of  Pike's 
peak  affairs  were  at  least  as  exaggerated  as  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  guide-books  which  they  condemned, 
big  lies  in  their  minds  seemingly  being  neccessary  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  big  lies.  And  every  man 
they  turned  back  added  to  the  apparent  weight  of 
evidence,  gaining  like  a  rolling  snow-ball.  If  sixty 
could  turn  back  sixty,  twice  sixty  could  turn  back 
their  own  number  at  least,  and  240  might  be  able  to 
influence  not  only  480,  but,  by  that  power  which 
crowds  have  to  create  a  state  of  feeling,  a  much 
larcjer  number  could  be  made  to  share  in  the  alarm. 
Of  the  150,000  persons  on  the   plains  in  the  spring 
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^  Tlio  first  lamlier  w»i  purchased  by  Ricbud  ^  - 
nulo  in  m:U<,  oud  Tlionias  Pollock,  who  erected  t 
vr  IIul.,    ISfi.     Wooten  was  living  in  Trinitia/ 
Antel'ipe.,  .\prll,  1682.     The  2d  saw  mil!  was  ereci 
■\Vliittuiiiijru.  S-pru    SrUleiiu-nt  lifDairrr,  M.S.,  1: 

'"Mr  Ityora  liad  a  most  important  inflnence  iu 
orado.     I  am  indebted  tn  him  for  Tory  ralaable  i 
tvnr  tliTough  the  state  of  Colorado  in  1884,  in  tc 
triliutinus;  naniGly,    I/lilnry  qf  Colonuia,  The  ^ 
The  S-md  Cnrh  Ajfair.  and  Tlie  Ctnleanial  Si-" 
ei«<i.ni.'c  of  history.     Byers  was  bom  in  Ohio,  f 
IU  he  roiiinvcd  to  Iowa,  and  joiued  a  goveiiLiii' 
■111]  l)r.  ill  IS5I,  roturuing  to  Washington  in 
(It  Onialia,  tlien  iti  iU  inSney.      Ho  contioucii 
<!'cji>.     In  chniigiiig  his  occupation  he  follow*-! 
and  made  the  best  use  of  his  talents.   He  fouii 
thir  lii-Kt  iiewi<jia[H;r  issued  in  Colorado.     Tl 
2'Jil.  the  d»y  after  bis  arrival,  and  proceeded  ' 
I'i-iii-'ir,  oBiied  liy  -lack  Merrick  of  St  Joaepli. 
Kold  to  Tlioinaa  tiilisoii,  also  of  the  JTrum,  aii<i 
of  Wm  |iaper.     This  loft  a  clear  tield  for  Bj'- 
iir.iv.d.    ficorgcC  Monellnt  Ouiababadan  ■ 
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whom  were  compelled  to  look  further  for  want  of 
loom.     A  short  distance  above  the   mouth  of  Fall 
river   and    Chicago  bar  was  Spanish   bar,  so  called 
because  there  were  evidences  of  former  mininor  at  that 
place  ;  in  the  vicinity  were  Fall  river  and  Grass  Val- 
ley mining  camps.     But  the  principal  camp  on  this 
of   Clear  creek  was  opposite  Jackson  diggings, 
became   the    foundation  of  the  town   of  Idaho 
Springs,  which  began  to  take  shape  the  following  year. 
Chi  the  10th  another  party,  led  by  John  H.  Greg- 
^♦ry,  a  Greorgian,"  made  a  discovery  just  over  the 

^^<«^cirT  was  a  lazy  fellow  from  Gordon  county,  Georgia,  and  drove  a 

^r^GTUjotSki  team  froui  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Laramie  in  1858,  intending  to 

^9    t>i    TrxsierT  river,  bnt  1>eing  detained  at  Laramie  by  want  of  means  had 

tfSnfsMfi  <«?  to  Clear  creek,  and  with  some  others  had  encamped  at  a  point 

'iMtirwHHaxi  I^esver  and  Golden,  and  called  the  place  Arapahoe.     It  is  said  by 

3fi!li«c.tr.  IS  Lis  Minejt  of  Colorado,  63,  that  he  prospected  in  Jaauary,  and 

ftuuc  liiae  ccicT  in  the  north  fork  of  Clear  creek;  and  that  Wing  oat  of  pro- 

"isix'.ni*  jjt  w:a«  forced  to  return  to  camp.     It  doeii  not  appear  that  he  made 

irr  ^nnihtr  dTort  for  several  mouths.    He  was  finally  *  grub  staked  '  ( furnished 

"TSii  jircnTicJons  for  an  intcre>«t  in  his  success)  by  David  K.  Wall,  and  induced 

I'  les&c  a  jartv,  consisting  of  Wilkes  De  Frees,  his  brother,  and  Kendall,  to 

tif  .mur  Ills rns  and  the  stream  where  he  had  seen  the  color.     The  party  set 

mmi  jn.  A^cC,  proceeding  from  Arapahoe  up  the  north  forth  of  Vasquez  or 

•  ^JTtta^r  crwi-  dimbing  many  successive  ridges,  and  floundering  through  snow 

liwxiCik.  TsssH  tlsey  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  gulch  near  the  head  of  the  creek, 

suiL  ti(i&ittt«faea;iv-  well  up  in  the  mountains.     Here  (Gregory  suggested  that 

Jc  vnniL  'i*  wrrll  to  dig  and  b>ok  for  float  gold.     While  the  other  men  dug  he 

^iMikitci  iXML.     They  obtained  a  fair  prospect,   and  went  on  excavatmg.     Tlien 

■sutL  '-"^iCT  \o  Wilkes  De  Frees,  who  had  grub  staked  him,  *  Bring  your 

♦liioTTfu.  ia,i  oocne  with  me.*    They  went  about  300  feet  further  up  the  side  of 

—silt  xruitiu  wben  Gregory  pointed  to  the  ground  and  said,    *  Here  is  a  gootl 

'I^iHicimr  «y«C;  stick  your  sliovel  in  there,  Wilk.*     De  Frees  ol>eyed,  turning 

.  4VT«r  a  ivw  t&orelfuls  of  earth.     *Give  me  some  in  the  pan,'  said  Gregory 

skcuiu.  Ki«i  De  Free3  filled  the  pan  half  full  of  dirt,  which  the  Georgian  pro- 

R<mckt£  %v  w^ih.  at  the  little  stream  running  through  a  gulch  close  at  hand.  The 

-liriKiBett  «f  ihas  half  pan  of  dirt  was  half  an  ounce  of  gold  !  Gregory  went  back 

Kr^  ifOiiotja-  (tanful,  with  the  same  result.     Claims  were  immediately  staked 

ofi      Tut-  ^AtcX  of  his  extraordinary  fortune  crazed  the  weak  brain  of  poor 

Vv'HararT.     All  through   the  night  sleep  deserted  him,  and  his  companions 

iieurc  ii»  Kl:-o>mmunings.     He  sold  his  discovery  claim,  under  the  impres- 

aiiir  -ana  i*  C'Mild  easily  find  another  as  good.     The  price  he  obtained,  $22,- 

IMMj.  vt*.*  h.  fortune  to  him.     At  length,  in  1861-2,  he  disappeared  from  a 

iiiiiti:  n.  !lLia»->t«,  and  was  never  seen  again.     The  man  to  whom  Gregory  sold 

iuf  mmt  vk*  Edward  W.  Henderson.     He  was  bom  in  Austinburg,  Ohio, 

%iy^  i!fi  B'*'!Su  and  bred  a  farmer,  receiving  a  common  school  education.     In 

1+4**  IH  s^iayretl  to  Iowa,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Pike's  peak,  where  he 

Mrriv^c  n.  April  1859.     After  prospecting  for  a  few  weeks,  he  went  to  Greg- 

ir-y  riii'Ja.  «a   the  16th  of  May,  and  on  the  29th,  in  company  with   Amos 

•<fritl»»7^.  ie  purchased  the  Gregory  claims,  paying  for  them  out  of  the  pro- 

c«««f  ii'iiii*  mine.     It  was  a  fortunate  venture,  alUiough  he  lost  some  of  the 

nimHT  lie  made  in  other  ones.     He  erected  a  quartz  mill  in  1861,  where  the 

liir^tfc  f  ?ixn.lry  later  Htoo<l,  in  company  with  D.  A.  January,  Ely  R.   Lack- 

Jftuu4.  joii  JoJge  Lacklaad,  ia  which  was  a  Iom.    He  Afterward  purchased  a 
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mountains  west  of  Jackson  bar,  on  the  north  fork  of 
Clear  creek,  the  richest  ever  found  in  Colorado,  and 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  These  discoveries 
arrested  the  backward  flow  of  immigration  to  some 
extent.  Not  less  than  30,000  persons  hastened  after 
Jackson  when  they  heard  of  Chicago  bar,  and  when 
Gregory  point  was  made  known  they  threw  them- 
selves in  there  pell  mell,  each  striving  to  be  first. 

But  the  Gregory  party  had  taken  the  precaution 
before  giving  their  discovery  publicity  to  admit  their 
friends  and  organize  a  district,  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  which  all  future  claimants  should  be  gov- 
erned." Comparatively  few  of  those  who  came  found 
ground  to  work ; "  for  which  reason  much  discontent 
was  exhibited,  and  a  mass  meeting  was  called  to  change 
the  laws  of  the  district."  The  new-comers  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  more  experienced  miners,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  that  the  committee  appointed 
by  th'^mselves  to  revise  the  laws  made  no  material 
change  in  them.  They  had  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  pioneers  were  mingling  with  the  assemblage  in 
every  part,  nominating  their  men  on  the  committee. 
Not  knowing  the  nominees,    the  malcontents   voted 

mill  at  Gregory  point  in  company  with  Gridlev,  but  lost  iivthis  transaction 
also.  He  finally  consolidated  his  claims  with  four  others,  and  sold  out  to  a 
New  York  company,  his  share  of  the  price  obtained  being  $100,000,  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  U.  S.  land  office  at  Central  City.  Clear  Cretk 
and  Boulder  Vol.  HiH.^  454-5. 

*^The  mining  laws  adopted  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of  California, 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the  district;  forbidding  the  taking  of  more  than 
one  claim  of  a  kind,  except  by  purchase  properly  attested;  fixing  the  extent 
of  a  mountain  claim  at  100  feet  on  the  lode  and  50  feet  in  width;  and  of  a 
culch  or  creek  claim  at  100  feet  along  the  creek  or  gulch,  and  extending  from 
bank  to  bank;  limiting  the  time  of  holding  without  working  to  10  days;  giv- 
ing the  discoverer  a  *  discovery  claim, '  in  aiidition  to  his  working  claim,  which 
he  could  work  or  not  as  he  chose;  dividing  the  water  of  a  stream  equally  l>e- 
tween  miners,  etc.  Disputes  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  On  the  9th 
of  July  another  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  elect  l«y  ballot 
a  president  of  the  district,  a  recorder  of  claims,  and  a  sheriff.  Richard 
Sopris  was  chosen  president,  C.  A.  Roberts  recorder,  and  Charles  Peck 
sheriff.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  district. 
Holli^ter'a  Mines  of  Colo,  77-9. 

^  Bates  and  Taschuer  hired  Gregory  at  a  high  price  to  prospect  for  them, 
and  together  they  found  the  celebrated  Bates  lode.     Colo  OazeUeeTt  174. 

^Byers,  who  was  present  at  this  meeting,  describes  it  as  looking  like  a 
'  flock  of  blackbirds, '  so  thickly  were  the  sides  of  the  gulch  covered  witii 
men.     Hist,  Colo,  MS.  34. 
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them  into  office,  and  accepted  their  report  because 
they  had  done  so,  with  a  suspicion  that  they  had  been 
outwitted. 

Prospectinor  continued  in  the  mountains,  a  number 
of  discoveries  being  made  on  the  headwatef  s  of  north 
Clear  creek,  Boulder,  south  Clear  creek,  and  the 
Platte.  Early  in  June  W.  Green  Russell  commenced 
mining  on  a  tributary  of  north  Clear  creek,  a  little 
south  of,  but  parallel  with,  the  Gregory  claims,  in  a 
ravine  which  took  the  name  of  Russell  gulch.  Six 
m^n  in  one  week  took  out  seventy-six  ounces  of  gold, 
worth  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars  to  the  ounce.'* 
Something  over  200  men  were  at  work  in  Nevada 
and  Illinois  gulches  and  Missouri  flat,  tributaries  of 
Gregory  and  Russell  gulches,  who  were  producing  an 
average  of  $9,000  a  week.  In  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember there  were  about  900  men  at  work  in  Russell 
gulch,  taking  out  an  average  of  $35,000  a  week. 
Water  becoming  scarce,  ditches  were  constructed  to 
bring  it  from  Fall  river  to  Russell  and  Gregory 
gulches,  which  cost  the  miners  $100,000.  The  dis- 
tricts discovered  in  1859  in  what  were  later  Clear 
creek  and  Gilpin  counties  were,  besides  Gregory, 
Russell,  Spanish  bar,  and  Jackson,  Nevada  district. 
Lake  gulch,  Griffith,  Illinois  Central,  Enterprise, 
Central,  Eureka,  and  Virginia.  The  discoveries  in 
these  districts  were  numerous  enough  to  employ 
many,"  but  by  no  means  all  who  sought  for  claims. 

*^  William  Green  Russell  remained  in  Colorado  until  1S62,  and  made  con- 
sideraMe  money.  On  his  way  east  he  was  arrested  for  a  confederate  at  Santa 
Fe,  but  he  was  relea8e<l  and  returned  to  Colorado,  where  he  remained  until 
1875,  when  he  removed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  his  wife  being  a  woman  of 
that  nation,  and  died  a  few  years  afterward.  Bnul/'ord's  Hist.  Colot  MS.,  4; 
J^oprw'  SfUte-neni  of  Denver,  MS.,  2. 

^  I  give  herewith  the  names  of  mines  and  their  discoverers  in  1850:  In 
Oil  pin  county,  the  Alger,  by  William  Alger;  American  Flag;  Barrett,  by 
Wesley  Barrett;  Burroughs,  Benjamin  Burroughs;  Briggs,  Briggs  Brothers; 
Butler,  James  D.  Woo<l;  Connelly  and  Beverly,  Connelly  and  Beverly;  Dean- 
Castro,  Dean  and  Castro;  Gaston,  James  Gaston;  Gunr.ell,  Harry  Gunnell; 
Hill  House,  Payne  ft  Co. ;  Ingles,  Webster  ft  Co. ;  Indiana,  Thomas  Brothers; 
Jennings,  Thomas  Jenninff<«;  Kansas,  James  Madison;  Kentucky,  Jones  and 
Hardesty;  Miller,  A.  Miller;  Mack,  W.  Mack;  Missouri;  Roderick  Dhu, 
Stevens  and  Hall;  Smith,  A.  A.  Smith;  Snow,  James  Snow;  Tarryall;  To- 
peka,  Joseph  Hurst;  Tucker,  John  NichoU;  Virginia,  J.  Oxley;  Whiting, 
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A  rumor  of  discovery,  and  they  swarmed  at  that 
place,  ahghting  hke  locusts  upon  a  field  which  could 
not  furnish  ground  for  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  wlio 
came.  Finding  themselves  too  late,  they  swarmed 
again  at  some  other  spot,  which  they  abandoned  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Out  of  this  ceaseless  activity  grew  worthy  results. 
From  Araphoe "  at  the  mouth  of  Table  mou;itain 
cafion,  where  they  had  gathered  during  the  winter, 


WhitJneA  Co.;  Wooil,  Rfll«rt  Woml:  Leavenworth,  Himh  Brothora:  Cali- 
fomin,  Hiitcliiuaou;  Freiicli  F.  Tenitlull;  St  L>i>aii.  In  Litar  creek  count/ 
thelirittiCli.  (ieurgu  F.  liriHicli,  and  the  Virginia.  Tlie>e  were  dinoovuriin 
which  [inivcil  to  lio  rtml  lodes,  uallcil  at  lirat  '  inouDtkin  tliggings '  Ui  distia- 
guiili  them  from  the  gulch  auil  liar  di|^;illg<l;  but  tliese  were  uot  ftlL  Then 
eeenu  to  have  lieena  good  uniform  yieli^  but  never  tui  extraorditury  pru- 
ductinoM  in  Buuie  parts  of  Idalio  and  Montwia.  HoUirter,  in  Miuta  of  Cin, 
6G-7,  gives  tlie  yield  of  the  deeiimpnsed  quartz  in  these  moDntains  digKingi 
Kjfnlhiu'H;  tlie  fiiglicat  day's  incotiio  from  the  Gregory,  wiffking  it  with  a 
■hiice,  was  iVi'j,  and  tliu  lowest  ^2\.  Zoigler,  Spaia,'&  Co.  cleaned  up  in 
throe  weiika  ou  tlio  (irog.iry  .?i,400.  Do  Frees  &  Co..  cleaned  np  t2,0au  m  12 
days  witli  one  sluice.  Kuldor,  Patton,  &  Fleti;hcr  averaged  with  6  hands 
£100  a  day  on  the  Bates  Io<1g.  From  81-25  to  $450  a  day  were  obtained  from 
BiDglQ  aluiocs,  working  four  m<-n:  and  aa  on. 

"Arapahoe  was  staked  off  hy  i^orge  &  Allen.  It  contained  in  1SS9 
nearly  100  h.iuaes,  but  was  soon  after  deserted  and  converted  into  fai-mi. 
Clear  Creek  and  BouUtr  V,iL  Hiid.,  547.  Allen  liecanie  a  resident  of  a  farm 
near  Golden.  He  was  born  in  Aliany,  N.  Y.,  May  17.  18-23.  In  1846  ho 
removed  to  Akron,  Uhio,  and  subsequently  tu  Defiance,  where  hu  remained 
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went  the  founders  of  Golden,"  Golden  Gate,  Mount 
Vernon,  Central  City,  and  Nevada,"  all  on  the  afflu- 
ents  of  Clear   creek.     Golden    Town   company  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  was  an  afterthought 
of  its  organizers,  who  were  encamped  at  the  Gate  of 
tlie  Mountains,  or  the  mouth  of  the  canon  of  Clear 
creek.     The    trail   to  the   mines   crossed   the  creek 
here,"  and  the  water  being  high,  J.  M.  Ferrell  con- 
structed first  a  foot-bridge  and  then  a  toll-bridge  for 
teams,  and  improved  the  road,  making  his  bridge  a 
good  piece  of  property,  as  well  as  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  Colorado.     Many  persons  gathered  there,  attracted 
by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scenery,  or  encamped 
preparatory   to  entering   the  mountains,    suggesting 
thereby  a  town,  when  a  company  was  formed,  consist- 
ing of  D,   Wall,  J.  M.   Ferrell.  J,   C.  Kirby,  J.  C. 
B  >wles,  Mrs  Williams,   W.  A.    H.  Loveland,  H.  J. 
CJarter,  Ensign  Smith,  William  Davidson,  F.  W.  Bee- 
bee,  E.  L.  Berthoud,  Stanton,   Clark,  and  Garrison. 
They  called  themselves  the    Boston   company  ;  and 
liaving  Selected  two  sections  of  land  laid   out  half  a 
©ection  in  lots  and  blocks,  the  remainder  not  beinj 
surveyed  until  the  following  year.     A  saw-mill  an( 

£ve  years.     Having  lost  a  stock  of  eoods  by  fire  he  engaged  in  brokerage  and 

i.lien  iu  buying  and  sellinff  stock.     In  1857  he  removed  to  Doniphan,  Kansas, 

l>at  ou  accoant  of  failing  health  determined  to  cross  the  plains.     After  laying 

out  Aararia  and  Arapahoe,  he  became  interested  in  quartz  and  lumber  mills. 

He  moved  his  saw  mill  across  the  mountain  into  Califoniia  Gulch  in  1861,  and 

^blew  the  first  whistle  across  the  ranee.'     In  1804  he  took  160  acres  of  land 

on  Clear  creek  where  he  made  himself  a  home. 

**  The  first  settlers  of  Golden  were  W.  A.  H.  Loveland,  John  M.  Ferrell, 
Fox  Deifenderf,  P.  R  Cheney,  Dr  Hardy,  George  Jackson,  Charles  M.  Fer- 
rell, John  F.  Kirby,  T.  P.  Itoyd,  William  Pollard,  James  McDonald,  George 
We  it,  Mark  Blunt,  Charles  Remington,  Fi.  B.  Smith,  J.  C.  Bowles,  Darnel 
McCleary,  I.  B.  Fitzpa trick,  and  W.  J.  McKay. 

*  J.  M.  Beverly  built  the  first  cabin  in  Nevada,  and  was  elected  recorder 
of  the  district  in  the  autumn,  l)e8ides  being  sheriff  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
During  the  winter  he  located  Beverly's  discovery  on  the  Burroughs  loile.  In 
1862  he  erected  a  <^uartz  mill  in  Nevada  gulch.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in 
I8G8  and  was  married  there;  but  in  the  great  fire  of  1871  he  lost  all  his  accu- 
mulations and  began  the  study  of  the  law.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
ho  revisited  Colorado,  where  he  located  and  purchased  a  number  of  mines, 
which  were  profitably  worked.  Beverly  was  born  in  Culpepper  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1843. 

^•It  is  mentioned  by  several  writers  that  Horace  Greeley  visited  the  mines 
xVi^  year;  and  it  is  related  that  he  attempted  to  swim  his  mule  across  Clear 
creek,  and  would  have  been  drowned  but  for  asdistauoe  rendered  him. 
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shingle-mill  in  the  pineries  furnished  material  for 
building,  which  went  on  rapidly,  the  town  having 
seven  or  eight  hundred  inhabitants  before  winter.** 

Golden  Gate,  two  miles  north  of  Golden,  where  the 
Denver  and  Gregory  road  entered  the  mountains,  was 
a  flourishing  settletnent.  At  the  mouth  of  Left  Hand 
creek  was  a  town,  later  abandoned,  called  Davenport 
in  1859.  Mountain  City  at  Gregory  point  was  laid 
out  early  in  May,  the  first  house  being  started  on  the 
2 2d  by  Kichard  Sopris,  who,  with  J.  H.  Gest,  was 
one  of  the  Mammoth  quartz  mining  company,  which 
owned  thirty  claims  on  that  lode.  A  near  neighbor 
to  Mountain  City  on  the  south  was  a  miner's  camp 
called  Black  Hawk,  and  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  in 
Kendall  gulch,"  was  Central  City,  so  named  by  W. 
N.  Byers,  its  first  inhabitant"  after  its  founders, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Nathaniel  Albertson,  and  John 
Armor."     Central  finally   absorbed   the   other    two 

*»  Helm's  Gate  of  the  Mountains,  MS.,  1;  Early  Records,  MS.,  4.  The  RorJcy 
Mountain  Oold  Reporter  and  Mountain  City  Herald,  of  Aug.  6,  1859,  says  thai 
Golden  at  that  date,  when  it  had  been  surveyed  but  one  month,  had  50 
houses,  1,930  men,  and  70  women.  Most  of  these  must  have  been  t^^nsient, 
if  indeed  that  might  not  1>e  said  of  all.  Helm  says  the  first  garden  he  knew 
of  in  Colorado  was  at  Golden.  This  of  course  applies  to  the  mining  popu- 
lation. 

^^  Named  after  Kendall  in  Gregory *8  company.  In  seems  the  honors  were 
divided  by  naming  the  gulch  after  Kendall  and  the  hill  or  point  after  Gregory. 

*^ Sopris*  SeUUment  ot  Denver,  MS.,  7;  Brmlford's  HisL  Cob,  MS.,  4. 

^Thomas  Gibson  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Neios  had  a  newspaper  office  at 
Central  city  in  July  1859,  and  published  the  Rocku  Mountain  (told  Reporter 
on  the  press  purchased  of  Jack  Merrick,  a  cap  size  lever  machine.  It  had  a 
brief  existence  of  five  months,  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  press  sold 
to  the  Boston  company  of  Golden,  whose  managers  established  the  Western 
Mountaineer,  which  a  few  months  later  was  enlarged  and  printed  on  a  new 
press.  Among  its  editors  in  the  winter  of  1859-60  where  A.  D.  Richardson 
and  Thomas  W.  Knox,  both  of  whom  afterward  achieved  national  reputations 
as  newspaper  correspondents.  While  the  press  was  in  Central  City  it  occu- 
pied part  of  a  double  log  house  owned  by  George  Aux,  author  of  Mining  in 
Cohrado  and  Montana,  MS.,  in  my  collection.  Aux  was  bom  in  Marryat, 
Pa,  in  1837.  At  the  age  of  14  years  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Five 
years  afterward  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  May  1850  to  Pike's  peaik.  He  went 
to  Gregory  point,  or  Mountain  city,  where  he  remained  until  he  enlisted  in 
Gilpin  s  reg.  of  volunteers  raised  to  keep  the  territory  in  the  union.  In  1864 
he  went  to  Montana,  with  his  wife  and  infant,  in  an  ox  wagon,  but  soon 
returned  and  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  in  Douglas  county.  His 
manuscript  is  an  account  of  early  settlements  and  military  matters  chiefly. 
Benjamin  P.  Haman  erected  and  kept  the  first  hotel  in  Central  City.  Haman 
was  born  in  Vt  and  immigrated  from  Iowa.  He  married  Rachel  Berry  in 
1847.    Hugh  A.  Campbell  opened  the  first  stock  of  goods  in  Mountaia  City 
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places.  On  the  headwaters  of  Clear  creek  George 
P.  Griffith  laid  out  a  town  and  called  it  after  himself, 
Georgetown.  It  did  not  grow  much  that  season,  nor 
for  several  seasons  thereafter,  but  its  importance  was 
demonstrated  after  the  discovery  of  silver  mines  a  few 
years  later. 

A  part  of  the  population  spread  across  the  range, 
and  located  Breckenridge  on  a  tributary  of  Blue 
river,  in  what  is  now  Summit  county,  where  several 
hundred  miners  were  soon  congregated.  Others  pene- 
trated the  South  park,  and  a  miner  named  W.  J. 
Holman  discovered  on  a  branch  of  the  Platte  the 
Pound  diggings,**  which  had  a  great  reputation,  the 
name  signifying,  as  some  thought,  that  a  pound  of 
gold  a  day  was  their  average-production — an  opulence 
which  nature  does  not  often  bestow  upon  diggings 
anywhere.  So  magnanimous  were  the  first  locators 
in  the  prospect  of  sudden  riches  that  they  gave  the 
place  and  the  creek  on  which  the  placers  were  situ- 
ated the  inviting  name  of  Tarryall.  So  many  tarried, 
and  such  was  the  squabbling  over  claims  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  determined  to  seek  for  mines 
elsewhere,  and  to  their  delight  soon  discovered  them. 
But  the  first  party  of  eight  men  which  left  Tarryall 
was  killed  by  the  Indians,  except  one,  while  passing 
through  a  ravine,  which  took  from  this  circumstance 
the  name  of  Dead  Men's  gulch.** 

It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  cause  for 
dissension  in  the  new  district,   but  that  even-handed 

in  a  bnuh  tent,  and  was  the  first  to  place  a  si^n  above  his  place  of  business 
with  the  new  name  of  Central  City  upon  it,  ana  to  have  his  letters  addressed 
to  Central  City,  by  which  means  the  P.  0.  dei>artment  was  brought  at  last 
to  recognize  the  change.  He  built  the  Atchison  house  in  Denver  in  the 
winter  of  1859.  He  discovered  the  Cincinnati  lode  onCasto  hill,  and  became 
the  owner  of  40  acres  of  Placer  mines  on  Quartz  hill,  besides  other  mininff 
property.  He  was  born  in  Adams  county,  Pa,  and  married  Mattie  WT 
Whitsitt,  of  Centreville,  Ohio. 

^  Named  after  Daniel  Pound.  The  amount  actually  taken  out  by  the 
Mountain  Union  company  in  one  week,  with  4  men,  was  ^20.  Holman, 
with  5  men,  took  out  9686  in  the  same  time.  Bowers  &  Co.  took  out  in  one 
week  1969,  with  3  men — 57  ounces  worth  $17. 

**W.  N.  Byers,  in  OtU  West,  Oot  1873;  Dead  MeiCs  Oukh  and  Other 
SkekkeBf  MS.,  I. 
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justice  should  rule  the  camp,  and  to  emphasize  this 
determination  it  was  named  Fair  Play."  Eight  miles 
north-west  of  Fair  Play  a  discovery  was  made  by  a 
mountaineer,  whose  characteristic  dress  of  tanned 
skins  gave  him  the  descriptive  appellation  of  Buck- 
skin Joe,  and  the  Buckskin  Joe  mines  next  attracted 
the  unsatisfied.  This  camp  became  the  town  of  Alma. 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  followed  in  South  park  the 
same  season,  the  latter  becoming  a  town  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants  in  the  first  few  years.** 

*^  Soprix  Settlement  of  Denver y  MS.,  8.     Tliere  are  several  stories  to  accomit 
for  this  name,  all  of  them  far  fetched  and  inaccurate. 

^  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  history  of  settlement,  I  will  record 
the  names  of  some  of  the  pioneers  of  this  part  of  Colorado  in  1859.  Joseph 
M.  Brown,  bom  in  Maryland  in  1832,  was  with  General  Walker  in  Nioaragna 
in  1855.  He  returned,  drifted  west,  and  became  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser. 
Samuel  AY.  Brown,  bom  near  Baltimore  Dec.  23,  1829,  removed  to  New 
York  in  1844,  became  a  cabinet-maker,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  going 
from  these  battle-fields  to  Cal.,  and  afterward  to  Chicago.  He  followed 
Walker  to  Nicaragua,  and  furnished  supplies  to  the  army  for  one  year.  In 
1857  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Perry,  at  Olathe,  Iowa.  On  coming  to 
Colorado  he  secured  500  acres  and  went  to  farming.  Thomas  Donelson^  a 
native  of  Oliio,  was  bom  June  20,  1824,  and  bred  a  farmer.  After  several 
removes  westward  he  came  to  Colorado,  where,  after  one  season  of  mining, 
he  brought  out  his  family  and  settlcil  on  the  Platte,  17  miles  below  Denver. 
Henry  Crow,  l>om  in  Wis.,  bred  a  merchant,  came  to  Colorado  in  1859,  and 
after  mining  for  a  season  returned  to  Iowa  for  his  family,  and  located  at 
Central  City.  He  served  in  the  Indian  war  of  1864,  after  which  he  removed 
to  Georgetown.  Selling  his  mines  at  that  place  he  settled  in  Denver  and 
organized  the  City  national  l)auk  in  1870;  but  in  1876  withdrew  from  the 
presidency  of  that  institution  and  returned  to  Georgetown  to  engage  in  min- 
ing. Charles  G.  Chcver  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1827,  went  to 
Cal.  in  1840,  where  he  resided  10  years  in  the  mines,  and  then  removed  to 
Colorado.  In  1861  he  was  elected  clerk  and  recorder  of  Arapahoe  county. 
He  has  ever  since  been  in  the  real  estate  business.  S.  B.  Morrison,  Ikhh  in 
Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1831,  removed  to  Jefferson,  Wis.,  at  the  age 
of  10  years,  and  in  1859  came  to  Colorado,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to 
farming  and  stock -raisins,  3  miles  north  of  Denver.     He  also  erected  some 

Suartz-niills  in  (Gilpin  and  Park  counties.  John  H.  Morrison  ffradnated  from 
Lush  Me<lieal  college,  Chicago,  and  after  comins  to  Colorado  he  resided  first 
on  a  farm  and  then  in  Denver,  where  he  died  July  21,  1876.  Jasper  P.  Sears 
was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1838,  and  educate<l  at  Delaware,  after  which  ne  removed 
to  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  trailed  with  the  Sioux.  In  Sept.  18^,  he 
started  for  Pike's  peak  with  a  stock  of  merchandise,  but  did  not  arrive  for  a 
year  afterward,  owing  to  sickness  and  Indian  hostilities.  In  company  with 
C.  A.  Cook  he  opened  a  store  at  the  comer  of  15th  and  Larimer  streets,  Den- 
ver. After  4  years  of  prosperous  trade  they  opened  a  banking-honse.  In 
1809  Sears  became  a  government  contractor,  and  dealer  in  real  estate,  and 
made  a  fortune.  Thomas  Skerritt,  born  in  Ireland,  in  1828,  immigrated  in 
1848  to  tlie  U.  S.  and  Canada.  In  18.55  he  married  Mary  K.  Skerritt,  who 
was  one  of  the  6rst  women  to  go  to  Central  City,  and  accompanied  her  hus- 
band across  the  mountains  to  Breckeniidge.  In  the  autunm  of  1859  he  took 
a  land  claim  on  the  Platte  river,  but  all  liis  improvements  were  swept  away 
by  the  flood  of  1864.     What  remained  of  the  land  itself  WM  pttrduMed  by 
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Peter  Maffnns  for  the  site  of  the  Harvest  Queen  Mill,  and  Skerritt  settlad 
npon  anoUier  cUum  6  milee  from  Denver,  where  he  cultivated  200  acres. 
Edward  G.  Sumner,  a  native  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  joined  the  rush  to  Pike's 

rk,  and  found  permanent  em{>loyment  in  the  Denver  post-office.     Alfred 
Miles,  b^m  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  4,  1820,  set  out  with  his  family  for 
Cal.  in  1859,  but  stopped  in  Colo  and  selected  a  farm  on  Clear  creek,  9  miles 
from  Denver.     He  remained  there  for  7  years,  when  he  moved  to  Cherry 
creek  and  finally  to  Denver.     He  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  farm- 
era  of  Colorado.     Isaac  K  McBroom  a  native  of  Ind.,  born  April  22,  1830, 
removed  to  St  Joseph,  Missouri,  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1850  to  Iowa.     He 
came  to  Colo  with  the  first  mining  immigration,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Denver.     John  Milheim,  baker  and  steel  polisher,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
bom  in  1835,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1849,  to  Neb.  in  1856,  and  from  there  to 
Pike  s  peak.  Just  before  leaving  Omaha,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Reithmann, 
whose  orothers  also  became  citizens  of  Denver,  and  with  whom  he  opened 
the  first  bakery  there,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.     James  W. 
Richards,  a  native  of  Ohio,  worked  on  a  farm  in  HI.,  and  thence  went  to  the 
Colo  mines.     In  1865  he  established  a  fast  freight  line  between  Denver  and 
Central  City,  remaining  in  the  business  7  years,  when  he  went  into  a  flour  and 
grain  trade      He  shipped  the  first  car-load  of  grain  over  the  Kansas  Pacific 
railroad  to  Denver,  and  established  the  first  line  of  transfer  wagons  in  the 
dty,  npon  which  he,  with  W.  J.  Kinney,  had  a  patent.     Peter  Magnus,  bom 
in  Sweden,  in  1824,  bred  a  farmer,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1852,  and  in  1859  to 
Colo,  and  selecting  a  farming  claim  brought  out  his  family.     The  flood  of 
1864  took  his  improvements,  and  grasshoppers  in  1873-4-5,  nearly  destroyed 
his  crops,  yet  he  prospered.     He  receiveu  all  the  medals  at  the  agricultural 
exhibition  of  Colorado  in  1870.     He  was  county  commissioner  for  Arapahoe 
in  1867-9.     Mason  M.  Seavy,  born  in  Maine  m  1839,  removed  to  III.,  and 
thence  started  with  other  sold-seekers  for  Pike's  peak  in  1859,  but  turned 
back  at  Fort  Kearny,  and  aid  not  reach  the  mountains  until  the  following 
year,  when  he  settled  in  Golden  and  went  into  the  grocery  trade,  doing  weu 
until  he  lost  a  large  and  valuable  train  by  the  Arapahoes,  which  compelled 
him  to  suspend  business.    He  began  a  second  time  in  Central  City,  but  failed 
again,  owing  to  commercial  complications.     In  1872  he  settled  in  Denver, 
and  affain  prosecuted  the  grocery  business,  this  time  with  better  success. 
Daniel  J,  Iiilton,  a  native  of  Va,  removed  to  Ohio  in  1836,  and  a  few  years 
later  to  Iowa.     In  1849  crossed  the  plains  to  Cal.  where  he  mined  for  3  years, 
retomed  to  the  states,  and  in  1859  came  to  Colo.     After  mining  for  a  year, 
and  trying  his  fortunes  in  Idaho,  he  settled  upon  a  farm  on  the  Platte,  16 
miles  below  Denver.     George  W.  Hazzard  was  bom  at  Elk  Grove,  Wis., 
I>Bc.  7,  1837,  came  to  Denver  in  1859,  and  went  to  the  mines  of  Gregory 
point  and  Missouri  flats,  where,  with  his  brother,  he  took  out  gold  enough 
to  start  in  farmins  16  miles  from  Denver.    John  W.  Ilifif,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
bom  in  1831,  bred  a  farmer,  and  educated  at  Delaware  college,  came  to  Col- 
orado in  1859  with  a  small  train  of  provisions,  purchased  with  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  which  his  father  gave  hun,  and  selhng  out  invested  in  a  small 
herd  of  cattle.     He  followed  up  the  cattle  business  for  18  years,  mastering 
all  its  details,  and  making  a  large  fortune.     He  owned  200,000  acres  of  pas- 
ture lands,  took  government  contracts,  and  shipped  cattle  to  eastern  mar- 
kets at  the  rate  of  13,000  a  year.     He  died  Febmary  9,  1878.     Libeus  Bar- 
ney, a  native  of  Vt,  crossed  the  plains  in  the  first  coach  of  the  Denver  and 
Pike's  peak  passenger  line.     After  mining,  with  a  brother,  he  tried  house- 
building, and  erected  the  hall  in  which  the  first  provisional  legislature  met. 
Farming  was  next  attempted,  but  a  grocery  store  in  Denver  was  the  final 
resort  aSter  these  ventures,  and  in  that  he  dsd  well. 

Caleb  S.  Burdsal,  from  Ohio,  mined  near  Golden  in  1859,  and  in  1864 
was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  3d  Colo  reg.  Since  then  he  has  practised 
medicme  in  Denver.  He  discovered  and  named  Soda  lakes,  near  Morri- 
son. Joseph  W.  Bowles,  bom  in  Rockford,  N.  C,  came  to  Denver  in  1858. 
He  located  a  mine  on  Quartz  hiU,  in  the  Nevada  district,  on  Clear  creek. 
Hist.  Kbt  % 
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where  he  worked  for  three  years  on  an  extension  of  the  Bnrroiighs'  lode. 
He  was  twice  elected  sheriff  for  the  district  under  the  miners'  organization. 
In  1862  he  purchased  a  rancho  on  tbe  Platte,  10  miles  above  Denver,  near 
the  present  villase  of  Littleton.  George  W.  Drake,  born  in  Ohio,  came  to 
Colo  in  1859,  and  opened  a  hotel  on  the  old  Gregory  road  7  miles  from  Black 
Hawk,  at  Cold  Spring  rancho,  in  partnership  with  Homer  Medbuiy,  of 
Ohio.  In  1863,  he  became  agent  for  Gibson's  pony  express  between  Den- 
ver and  the  mountain  towns.  In  1864  he  set  up  a  store  in  Black  Hawk,  and 
in  1870  joined  the  colony  at  Greeley,  which  he  helped  to  build  up.  Three 
years  later  he  settled  m  Denver,  where  he  purchased  a  marble-yard  in 
1874.  Charles  Eyser,  a  native  of  Holstein,  Germany,  bom  in  18^  came 
to  Colo  in  1859,  opened  a  provision  store  in  the  mines,  but  returned  to  Den* 
ver  in  1863,  where  he  kept  a  boarding-house,  which  in  1869  was  washed  away 
by  a  flood.  After  that  he  settled  at  farming.  £.  W.  Cobb,  bom  in  Boston, 
was  sent  to  Cal.  as  the  first  agent  of  Adams'  Elxpress  co.  After  two  years 
he  went  to  Australia,  returning  to  Boston  in  1857,  then  to  Denver,  where  he 
sold  groceries  for  two  years,  then  carried  on  the  Elephant  corral  a  year  or  so, 
and  after  that  mined  for  a  few  years,  until  in  1869  ne  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  mineral  dept  of  the  sur.-gen.  office.  John  W.  Cline,  a  native  of  Canada, 
mined  during  the  summer  of  1859  in  Russell  gulch  and  at  Breckenridge,  but 
in  the  autumn  took  a  piece  of  land  7  miles  north  of  Denver,  where  he  made 
himself  a  home.  Samuel  Brautner,  bom  inMd,  came  to  Cal.  in  1852,  and 
finally  to  Colo,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  farming.  His  oldest  child 
is  said  to  be  the  first  white  girl  bom  in  Colo,  but  I  have  shown  that  white 
children  were  bom  here  before  the  gold  discoveries.  George  L.  Henderson, 
bom  in  1836,  in  1859  came  to  Central  Citv,  and  in  1860  to  California 
gulch.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  at  Leadville,  which  camp  waa  thus 
named  at  his  suggestion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROGRESS  OF  SETTLEMENT. 

1859-1860. 

Arkaksas  Vallkt— Road  into  Soirm  Park — El  Paso  Claim  Club 
—Colorado  City  Company — Irrigation — Thb  Fightino  Farmers  of 
FoNTAiNS  City — CaSon  City — Clear  Creek — Pueblo — Califobnia 
Gulch — Pioneers  in  the  Several  Localities — Oro  City — Leadvillb 
— Frying  Pan  Gulch — Road-making — Mining  Developments — 
Freighting — Mail  Facilitixs — Pony  Express — Stage  Companies. 

While  the  valleys  and  head  waters  of  the  Platte 

nd  its  tributaries  were  being  actively  explored  by 

ne  part  of  the  immigration,  another  part  began  to 

^Dccupy  the  Arkansas  valley.     A  portion  of  the  Law- 

:a:ence  party  of  1858  had  wintered  five  miles  above 

3)enver,    where    afterward   was   Younker's    rancho. 

TThey  contemplated  making  a  town  there,  and  erected 

Sk  few  houses ;  but  before  spring  they  became  restless, 

^nd  some  returned  to  the  Arkansas  valley,  with  the 

design  of  going  back  to  Kansas.     This  party  of  about 

a  dozen  persons,  among  whom  were  Charles  Gilmore, 

Julian  Smith,  Geoi^e  A.  Bute,  and  Anthony  Bott, 

crossed  the  ridge  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 

rivers  when  the  snow  on  the  summit  was  three  feet 

deep;  but    on   coming   to  the  spot   overlooking  the 

southern  slope,  and  seeing  a  sunny  valley  below,  they 

changed  their  purpose,  and  selected  a  site  for  a  town 

in  the  delightful  region  of  the  Fontaine-qui-Bouille, 

which  they  called  El  Dorado. 

On  hearing  what  had  been  done,  others  of  the 
original  company  who  had  located  land  claims  on  the 
Fontaine-qui-Bouille  the  previous  autumn,  some  of 
which  covered  the  new  town  site,  came  over  from  the 

lS87) 
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Platte  to  dispute  for  possession  of  the  ground.  The 
quarrel  ran  high,  but  a  compromise  was  eflfected  by 
admitting  the  land  claimants  into  the  town  company, 
all  joining  in  the  erection  of  a  large  log  house  as  the 
nucleus  of  their  future  city/ 

This  being  done,  Bute,  with  two  others  of  the  El 
Dorado  company,  and  Tucker,  a  squatter  on  Fontaine- 
qui-Bouille,  with  two  associates,  making  a  party  of  six, 
set  out  tb  search  for  a  route  into  the  South  park, 
where  they  believed  gold  existed.  Following  the 
Indian  trail  westward  to  Soda  springs,  where  the 
Lawrence  company  had  located  the  town  of  El  Paso' 
the  previous  autumn,  the  explorers  encamped  for  two 
days  to  admire  and  enjoy  the  natural  charms  of  the 
place,  after  which  they  proceeded  as  far  on  their  way 
as  the  Petrified  stumps ;  but  falling  short  of  provis- 
ions, returned  and  loaded  a  wagon  with  supplies. 
This  wagon  they  took  into  the  park,  its  wheels  being 
the  first  to  print  the  sod  in  this  beautiful  mountain 
basin.  Gold,  as  I  have  shown,  was  discovered  in  the 
park  during  the  summer,*  the  mines  drawing  away 

1  m  Paso  Co,,  etc,  MS.,  6. 

*  There  was  at  this  time  a  log  cabin  at  these  springs,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Richard  Wooten,  as  evidence  that  he  claimed  the  site  before  the 
£1  Paso  town  was  projected.  Sometime  in  1859  Wooten  sold  hii  claim  to 
R.E.  Whitsitt  &  Co.,  for  $500.  A  year  or  two  later,  Whitsitt^s  partner  sold  his 
interest  to  the  Tappan  Brothers  from  Boston.  They  bought  abont  the  same 
time  480  acres  on  the  west  side  of  Monument  creek,  which  was  known  as  the 
Boston  tract,  and  was  only  put  into  market  as  an  addition  to  Colorado  springs 
in  1874.  Whitsitt  and  Tappan  lost  their  right  to  the  springs  by  abandon- 
ment,  and  they  were  jumped  by  one  Slaughter,  son  of  a  methodist  minister 
from  Illinois,  who  erected  a  frame  house  on  the  claim.  He  in  turn  aban- 
doned it,  and  it  was  again  taken  by  Thompson  Girter,  who  secured  the  sul- 
phur springs  in  South  park.  He  made  some  improvements  and  sold  to  Col 
Chivington  for  $1,500,  and  he  to  his  son-in-law,  roUock,  who  made  a  trans- 
fer of  the  property  to  some  other  person  as  security  for  a  debt,  this  person 
selling  the  springs  for  $1,500.  George  Crater  of  Denver  subsequently 
organized  a  company  which  purchased  the  property,  paying  $10,000  for  it, 
and  afterward  sold  the  80  acres  on  which  are  the  soda  springs  for  $26,000  to 
the  company  which  finally  founded  the  present  town  of  Colorado  Springs,  of 
which  further  mention  will  be  made  in  tne  proper  place.  El  Paso  Omntjf,  etc, 
MS.,  9-11.  It  has  been  stated  that  H.  A.  W.  Tabor  built  the  first  house  at 
Colorado  Springs  in  the  winter  of  1859;  that  he  came  back  to  Denver  in  the 
following  year,  and  endeavored  to  organize  a  company  to  go  down  and  lay  off 
a  town,  but  failed.  The  statement  is  errcmeous,  but  that  Tabor  was  at  some 
tinie  about  this  date  interested  in  the  place  is  perhaps  true. 

*  A  writer  in  the  Colorado  Sjrrhifffi  Gazette  of  May  23,  1874,  ascribes  the 
dbcovery  of  gold  at  Fair  Play  to  this  party.     The  discovery  was  made  in 
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all  the  settlers  at  El  Dorado  City,  which  was  aban- 
doned. Ihe  richness  of  the  South  park  diggings, 
however,  caused  the  revival  of  the  town  in  the  autumn 
under  a  new  name.  It  had  been  observed  by  certain 
enterprising  persons  that  the  pass  of  the  Fontaine-qui- 
Bouille  seemed  to  offer  the  most  practical  wagon  route 
for  the  immigration  to  these  mines,  thousands  of  per- 
sons travelling  through  it  during  the  summer,  a  succes- 
sion of  delightful  park-like  valleys  furnishing  a  natural 
and  easy  road  into  the  main  park.  A  company  was 
formed  at  Denver  and  Auraria  consisting  of  L.  J. 
Winchester,  Lewis  N.  Tappan,  Anthony  Bott,  Greorge 
A.  Bute,  Melancthon  S.  Beech,  Julian  Smith,  H.  M. 
Fosdick,  D.  A.  Cheever,  R  E.  Whitsitt,  S.  W. 
Wagoner,  W.  P.  McClure,  P.  McCarty,  A.  D. 
Richardson,  T.  H.  Warren,  C.  W.  Persall,  A.  B. 
Wade,  Greorge  W.  Putnam,  John  S.  Price,  John  T. 
Parkinson,  G.  N.  Woodward,  Charles  F.  Blake,  E. 
P.  Stout,  Clark  and  Willis,  Mr  Cable,  and  Higgina 
and  Cobb,  with  two  or  three  others,  with  the  object 
of  founding  a  city  on  the  deserted  site  of  El  Dorado. 
The  president  of  the  company  was  Winchester,  and 
the  secretary  Tappan. 

One  of  the  peculiar  phases  of  squatter  sovereignty 
in  Colorado  in  1859  was  an  organization  known  as 
El  Paso  Claim  club,*  shadowing  forth  the  provisional 
government.  A  meeting  having  been  called  in  the 
Arkansas  valley  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  method 
to  be  pursued  in  holding  land  in  the  absence  of  law 
and  land-ofBces,  El  Paso  Claim  club  was  the  result. 
The  limits  over  which  the  club  had  jurisdiction,  and 
the  powers  and  duties  of  its  officers,  were  defined ;  a 
president  and  secretary  were  chosen,  and  provision 
made  for  the  selection  of  jurors  to  decide  upon  cases 
under  arbitration.     A  book  of  records  was  kept,*  and 

Aug.  by  miners  from  Tarryall;  but  there  were  other  parties  in  the  park  at 
the  time,  who  joined  in  working  the  ground  if  not  in  the  discovery. 

♦Fowler,  Around  Colorado^  MS.,  3,  6;  Helm,  Oate  of  the  MourUaim, 
MS.,  4. 


^  The  names  of  A.  D.  Richardson,  D.  A.  and  C.  B.  Chever,  Samuel  Ta] 
pan,  William  Larimer,  S.  W.  Wagoner,  and  other  prominent  mon  may 
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on  its  pages  was  recorded  the  declaration  of  the  Colo- 
rado City  company's  claim  of  1,280  acres,  signed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  club,  H.  J.  Burghardt,  and  dat^ 
December  20,  1859.  The  following  summer  there 
were  three  hundred  houses  in  the  town,  and  lots  were 
s(  lling  at  four  hundred  dollars.*  It  was  a  short-lived 
prosperity.  The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and 
other  causes,  forced  travel  away  from  the  Arkansas 
valley  to  the  Platte  route,  and  built  up  Denver  at 
the  expense  of  Colorado  City,  which  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  car  of  progress,  and  was  left  behind  in  the 
race.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Robert  Middleton  and 
family,  and  a  few  others  of  the  Lawrence  company  of 
1858,  wintered  at  or  near  Pueblo,  where  they  were 
joined  by  others  in  1859,  who  had  arrived  early  in 
that  year.  A  number  of  these  persons,  rightniUy 
judging  that  when  com  was  worth  from  five  to  fifteen 
cents  a  pound,  farming  was  as  profitable  as  mining, 
and  much  less  laborious,  determined  to  put  in  crops 
in  the  rich  Arkansas  bottoms.  Accordingly  they 
constructed  a  ditch  which  conducted  the  water  of  the 
Fontaine-qui-Bouille  over  their  fields,  and  planted 
com.®  When  the  com  had  reached  a  good  height, 
and  waved  temptingly  in  the  wind  and  sun,  a  com- 
pany of  disgusted  prospectors,  returning  to  Missouri, 
encamped  near  the  settlement,  which  was  called  Fon- 
taine City,  and  foraged  their  lean  and  hungry  cattle 
on  the  glistening  green  blades  and  juicy  stalks.     The 

seen.  Houses  were  erected  on  the  Fontaine-qui-Bouille  by  R.  B.  Willis,  H. 
S.  Clark,  John  Bley,  Hubbard  Talcott,  William  Campbell,  the  last  three  of 
whom  opened  farms  in  1860.  Arkansas  Val  Nist.,  420. 

•  The  first  store  in  Colorado  City  was  owned  by  Gerrish  and  Cobb,  in 
charge  of  William  Garvin,  the  original  claimant  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
John  George,  who  still  resides  in  the  old  town,  opened  the  first  saloon.  Tap- 
pan  &  Co.  put  up  the  first  frame  house  in  1860,  which  was  still  standing  m 
1874.  It  was  occupied  as  the  county  court-house  before  the  removal  of  the 
county  seat  to  Colorado  springs.  El  Paso  County,  etc,  MS.,  19. 

'  Tahora  Cabin  Life  in  Colo,  MS.,  1-2;  Houi>eH'»  Indian  Troubles,  MS.,  2. 

^  The  first  farmers  in  this  region,  other  than  the  fur-traders,  were  B.obert 
Middleton,  George  Peck,  Charles  D.  Peck,  Josiah  F.  Smith,  G^tto  Winneka, 
Frank  Doris,  George  Lebaum,  William  H.  Green,  and  William  Elroenige 
Arkasms  VaJL  Mist,,  766. 
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ranchmeu  remonstrated,  but  the  Missourians  outnum- 
bered them.  The  settlers  then  demanded  pay,  which 
was  refused,  and  whenever  opportunity  came  drove 
the  cattle  into  the  field,  where  they  were  kept  and 
guarded  as  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  their  corn.  Then 
followed  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Missourians  to 
recover  their  teams  ;  but  the  settlers  had  entrenched 
themselves,  and  prepared  to  fight.  In  the  battle 
which  ensued  some  of  the  Missourians  were  killed, 
and  some  on  both  sides  were  wounded.  The  victory, 
however,  was  with  the  farmers,  who  received  at  last 
payment  of  damages,  and  restored  the  cattle  to  their 
owners.  The  Missourians  were  glad  to  get  away, 
having  apparently  no  further  use  for  the  fighting 
farmers  of  Fontaine  City.* 

In  October  a  town  was  laid  off  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  river  pass  of  the  mountains,  called  Canon 
City.'*  Its  founders  were  Josiah  F.  Smith,  Stephen 
S.  Smith,  William  H.  Young,  Robert  Bearcaw, 
Charles  D.  Peck,  and  William  Kroenig.  They  erected 
a  single  log  house  on  the  level  ground  above  the  hot 
springs,  which  were  found  here,  as  well  as  at  the  pass 
of  the  Fontaine-qui-Bojiille ;  and  Robert  Middleton 
and  wife  went  to  reside  in  it,  this  being  the  actual 
first  family  of  Canon  City.  The  following  year  the 
house  was  taken  as  a  blacksmith  shop  by  A.  Rudd. 

In  the  sprin^f  1860  the  town  site  was  jumped  by  a 
company  from  Denver,  which  magnanimously  retained 
some  of  the  former  claimants.  They  relocated  the 
town,  making  it  embrace  1,280  acres,  and  in  April  it 
was  surveyed  into  lots  and  blocks.  The  new  com- 
pany consisted  of  William  Kroenig,  E.  Williams,  W. 
H.  Young,  A.  Mayhood,  J.  B.  Doyle,  A.  Thomas, 
H.  Green,  J.  D.  Ramage,  Harry  Youugblood,  W.  W. 

*  The  first  store  in  Fontaine  City  was  opened  by  Cooper  and  Wing.  Some 
of  the  first  settlers  after  the  Lawrence  party  were  S.  S.  Smith,  W.  H. 
Young,  Matthew  Steel,  0.  H.  P.  Baxter,  George  M.  Chilcott,  John  W. 
8haw,  Mark  G.  Bradford,  George  A.  Hinsdale,  Francisco,  and  Howard. 

^*  RwUVh  Ekirly  Affairs,  MS..  1-9;  FwoUrs  Around  Cohrado,  MS.,  l-«; 
A  Womtm's  Experietice,  MS..  3-8;  Helm's  Oate  qf  the  MounkUna,  MS.,  12; 
Pre^tcoU's  Through  CafUm  de  S/tea,  MS.,  2-3. 
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Rainage,  J.  Graham,  M.  T.  Green,  Alvord  and  Com- 
pany, St.  Vrain  and  Easterday,  and  Buel  and  Boyd, 
surveyors.  Having  jumped  a  town  site  claim  them- 
selves, they  organized  a  claim  club  for  their  protec- 
tion, in  which  those  taking  up  agricultural  lands 
joined."     Coal  creek,  in  the  coal  region,  was,  in  1885, 

^^  The  firet  grist-mill  in  Fremont  county  was  erected  by  Lewis  Conley  in 
1860  on  Beaver  creek,  and  was  washed  away  in  1862.  No  other  was  built 
till  1866  or  1867,  4  miles  east  of  Cafion  City.  In  1872  a  grist-mill  waa 
erected  in  the  town.  The  first  saw-mill  was  built  the  same  year  by  J.  R 
Cooper,  J.  C.  Moore,  Harkius,  and  A.  Chandler,  on  Sand  creek,  above  the 
•oda  springs.  As  a  premium  thev  were  presented  with  an  original  share  in 
the  town  of  Cafion  City.  R.  R.  ICirkpatrick  ran  a  shingle-machine  in  con- 
nection with  the  milL  Tlie  first  merchants  were  Dold  A  Co.,  whose  stock 
was  presided  over  by  Wolfe  Londoner;  Doyle  &  Co.,  re{>resented  by  Solomon 
brothers;  C.  W.  Ketchum  and  brother;  Stevens  &  Curtis;  Majors  &  Russell, 
who  built  a  stone  store  100  feet  in  length;  R.  O.  Olds,  J.  A.  Draper,  James 
Gormly,  James  Ketchum,  G.  D.  Jenks,  Paul  brothers,  Harrison  &  Macon, 
and  D.  P.  Wilson.  These  were  all  in  business  in  Cafion  Cit^  in  1860,  before 
the  decline  of  its  early  prospects.  G.  D.  Jenks  also  opened  the  fir^t  hoteL 
Custer  and  Swisher  kept  the  first  meat-market,  and  £.  B.  Sutherland  the 
first  bakery.  W.  C.  Catlin  established  the  first  brick -yard  about  1872,  to 
employ  the  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary.  The  first  newspaper  was  the 
Cafion  City  Times,  issued  in  Sept.  1860  by  Millett,  since  of  Kansas  City.  The 
first  postmaster  was  M.  G.  Pratt.  In  1870  there  were  but  two  post-offices 
in  the  county.  The  fiirst  district  court  was  held  at  Cafion  City  in  the  spring 
of  1863  by  B.  F.  Hall,  who  held  but  one  term  before  resigning.  He  K>una 
that  men  who  had  conducted  people  s  courts  were  hard  to  awe  into  respect 
for  imported  judges.  The  discoverer  in  1862  of  the  oil  springs  6  miles  from 
Cafion  City  was  Crabriel  Bowen.  He  sold  them  to  A.  M.  Cassidy,  who  man- 
ufactureil  in  1862-^,  and  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  country  300,000  pi- 
lous of  superior  quality  of  iUuminatina;  and  lubricating  oiL  Since  that  time 
pros|>ecting  has  been  going  on  to  find  flowing  wells.  Some  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Fremont  county,  outside  of  Cafion  City,  were  George  and  Al.  Toof, 
John  Pierce,  Hiram  Morey,  John  Callen,  John  McClure,  and  Foster,  on 
Beaver  creek;  J.  Witcher,  T.  Virden,  William  Irwin,  Ambrose  Floumoy, 
and  Robert  Pope,  on  Ute  creek;  B.  M.  Adams,  M.  D.  Swisher,  Ebenexer 
Johnson,  Sylvester  H.  Dairs,  James  Murphy,  Jesse  Rader,  and  Mills  M. 
Craig,  in  Oil  Creek  vallev;  Philip  A.  McCumber,  John  Smith,  James  A 
McCandless,  Ira  Chatfield,  Stephen  Frazier,  Gid.  B.  Frazier,  Jesse  Frazier, 
B.  F.  Smith,  John  Locke,  Jacob  R.  Reisser,  and  William  H.  May,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Florence;  James  Smith,  Bruce,  and  Henry  Burnett,  on  Hard- 
scrabble  creek. 

I  have  said  that  the  town  site  of  Cafion  City  was  jumped  in  the  spring 
of  1860.  The  company  remained  in  possession  till  1864,  when  all  abandonea 
it,  and  sought  newer  fields  of  enterprise  in  the  mining  camps.  Three  fam- 
ilies only  remained  in  the  town.  Not  long  afterward  the  government  sur- 
veyed the  township  and  tlie  town  site,  whereupon  it  was  preempted  by  Ben- 
jamin Grifl&n,  W.  C.  Catlin,  Jothan  A.  Draper,  Augustus  Macon,  and  A. 
Rudd,  who  deeded  to  the  owners  of  improvements  uie  lots  on  which  they 
were  placed,  and  proceeded  to  set  affairs  again  in  motion.  These  men  belonged 
to  a  company  of  20  families,  which  migrated  from  Iowa  that  year,  and  who 
were  known  as  the  resurrectionists,  because  they  brought'  back  life  to  Cafion 
City.  They  were  Thomas  Macon,  who,  while  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
1867-8,  secured  for  his  town  the  location  of  the  penitentiary;  Mrs  Ann  Har- 
rison, Mrd  George,  John  WiUon,  Joseph  Macon,  Fletcher,  Augustus  Sartor, 
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next  to  Caion  City  in  size,  having  a  population  of 
five  hundred. 

The  first  farm  located  in  what  is  now  Fremont 
county  was  by  J.  N.  Haguis,  on  the  1st  of  January, 

Zach.  Irwin,  and  others  with  their  families.  Anson  Rudd  was  one  of  the 
three  original  settlers  who  would  not  forsake  the  place  of  his  choice.  He 
was  Ural  sheriff,  county  commissioner  two  terms,  provost-marshal,  oil  in- 
spector, postnu&ter,  clerk  of  the  people  s  court,  candidate  for  lieut-gov.,  and 
blacksmith  for  the  county.  He  was  one  of  the  locators  of  the  roads  to  Wet 
Mountain  yalley,  to  which  he  guided  the  German  colony;  of  the  road  to  the 
upper  Arkansas  region,  and  to  Currant  creek  and  South  park;  was  for  sev- 
eral years  president  of  the  Cafion  City  Ditch  company,  and  was  the  first 
warden  of  the  penitentiary  after  the  admission  of  the  state,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  locate  it.  The  first  child  bom  was  a  son  of  M.  D. 
Swisher,  who  died  in  infancy.  W.  C.  Catlin  was  also  of  the  original  set- 
tlers, as  was  J.  A.  Draper,  who  was  second  postmaster,  and  county  treas* 
urcr,  collecting  the  first  taxes  ever  gatherea  in  the  county.  He  gave  the 
ground  on  which  the  penitentiary  was  placed.  When  he  sold  a  tract  to  the 
Central  Colorado  Improvement  company  it  was  with  the  intention  of  reserv- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  public  the  soaa  springs;  but  through  some  inadvert- 
ance  in  the  deed  he  failed  to  do  so.  Otner  early  Cafionites  were  William  H. 
Green,  captain  of  the  1st  Colorado  regiment;  Folsom,  who  also  enlisted,  and 
was  crippled  for  life;  Piatt,  W.  R.  Fowler,  author  of  Ai'tmnd  Colorado,  MS.; 
J.  Reid,  jBenjamiu  F.  Griffin,  S.  D.  Webster,  county  surveyor,  judge,  and 
member  of  the  legislature;  Frank  Beneley,  who,  although  a  Canadian,  en- 
listed in  the  union  army;  Albert  Walthers,  first  keeper  of  the  penitentiary; 
8.  H.  Boyd,  hotel-keeper;  H.  W.  Saunders,  W.  H.  McClure,  who  built  the 
McClure  house  and  ruined  himself  1>y  the  help  of  the  D.  k  R.  G.  railroad 
comxjany;  H.  Murray,  who  kept  the  house,  and  S.  W.  Humphrey.  The  first 
church  organized  in  Cafion  City  was  in  1860-1,  by  Johnson  of  Kansas,  a 
methodist,  with  about  ten  members.  None  of  these  were  left  when  the 
Iowa  colony  arrived,  and  George  Murray  again  organized  a  church,  with  46 
members,  who  purchased  a  stone  building  and  fitted  it  up  for  worship.  In 
1965  the  missionary  baptists  formed  a  church,  with  B.  M.  Adams  pastor, 
and  18  members,  who  in  1809  built  a  small  church  edifice.  In  1867  the 
Cumberland  presbyterians  organized  under  their  elders,  B.  F.  Moore, 
Stephen  Frazier,  and  J.  Blanchard.  In  1872  the  presbyterians  were  organ- 
izea  by  Shelden  Jackson,  J.  K.  Brewster  being  ruling  elder,  and  soon  built 
a  small  but  pleasant  church.  In  1874  or  1875  the  renowned  episcopal 
bishop,  Randall,  organized  that  church,  w  hich  after  a  few  years  erected  a 
brick  edifice. 

The  public  schools  of  Cafton  City  were  somewhat  late  in  securing  a 
proper  building,  which  was  not  erected  until  1880.  It  was  of  stone,  fine, 
ana  commmlious.  The  board  that  secured  the  bonds  for  iU  erection  con- 
si^sted  of  Charles  E.  Waldo  president,  Mrs  M.  M.  Sheets  secretary,  John 
WiUon  treasurer.  The  fire  aepartment  was  organized  in  Jan.  1879,  consist- 
inff  of  the  Relief  Hook  and  Ladder  company  No.  1,  of  20  members.  The 
foU owing  year  H.  A.  Reynolds  Hose  company  of  13  members  was  added  to 
the  department.  Mount  Moriah  lodge  No.  15  of  masons  was  instituted  in 
Nov.  1867,  under  a  dispensation  of  Henry  M.  Teller,  M.  W.  G.  Master  of 
Colorado,  and  chartered  Oct.  7,  1868.  In  1881  there  were  72  members. 
C-afion  City  lodge  No.  7  of  odd  fellows  was  instituted  Nov.  10,  1868,  the  first 
lodge  south  of  the  divide.  It  had  in  1881  46  members.  Grand  Cafion  En- 
campment No.  18,  July  29,  1881.  The  united  workmen  organized  Royal 
George  Lodge,  No.  7,  June  25,  1881,  with  24  members. 

Caflon  City  was  incor|)orated  April  1,  1872.  In  1879  aboard  of  trade  was 
organized,  which  greatly  assisted  the  city  government  in  purifyinff  morals  by 
forcing  out  of  town  certain  disreputable  characters,  a  fnnctioa  iniidi,  if  on- 
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1860.  It  was  recorded  by  B.  H.  Bolin,  and  wag 
taken  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  claim  club, 
whose  constitution  was  dated  March  13,  I860."  The 
pretensions  of  Canon  City  to  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  future  state  were  founded  similarly  to  these  of 
Colorado  City,  and  were  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
same  causes.  The  first  company  surveyed  a  road  to 
the  Tarry  all  mines,  setting  up  mile  posts  the  whole 
distance  of  eighty  miles.  A  large  part  of  the  immi- 
gration of  1860  took  this  route  to  the  mines,  and 
Canon  City  enjoyed  for  a  year  or  two  a  prosperous 
growth;  and  there,  for  the  time,  it  ended." 

In  the  winter  of  1859-60  the  American  town  of 
Pueblo  was  laid  oflF,  on  the  site  of  the  abandoned 
Pueblo  of  Mexican  times,  by  a  company  composed  of 

nma.1  for  each  a  board,  proved  beneficial.  In  Dec.  of  that  year  a  joint  stock 
company  was  organized,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  construct  water  works, 
consisting  of  James  Clelland,  James  H.  Peabody,  George  R.  Shaeflfer,  Ira 
Molock,  August  Heckscher,  Wilbur  K.  Johnson,  Davia  Caird,  and  O.  G. 
Stinley.  On  July  9,  1881,  was  laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  court  house,  a 
handsome  edilice,  the  county  commissioners  managing  the  business  being 
Edwin  Tobach,  Louis  Muehlbach,  and  Joseph  J.  Phelps;  also  of  the  masonic 
temple,  another  fine  structure — both  of  brick.  In  1881  there  were  25  stores 
in  Cafion  City,  well  stocked,  some  carrying  a  trade  of  over  $900,000  an- 
nually, besides  shops  of  all  kinds. 

^  Tina  claim  was  taken  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  river,  on  a 
oreek  whose  name  is  not  given.  Two  brothers  named  Costans  took  claims 
on  the  south  side,  7  miles  below  Cafion  City.  On  the  record  they  were  de- 
scribed as  'situated  in  Mexico.'  The  names  of  M.  V.  B.  Coffin  and  B.  F. 
Allen  occur  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cafion  City  precinct  in  1860. 

^  Towns  and  settlements  of  Fremont  county,  uesides  those  mentioned, 
are  Badger,  Barnard  Creek,  Carlisle  Springs,  Clelland,  Coal  Junction,  C<Mpper 
Gulch,  Cotopaxi,  Fairy,  Fidlcr,  Florence,  Galena.  Galena  Basin,  Glenoale, 
Grape  Creek  Junction,  Greenwood,  Hayden,  Hayden  Creek,  UaydenviUe^ 
Hillsdale,  Howards,  Juniper,  Labran,  Lake,  Marsh,  Mining  Camp,  l^ew  Chi- 
cago, Oak  Creek,  Parkdale,  Park  Station,  Pleasant  Valley,  Rockvale,  Sales- 
burffh,  Spike  Buck,  Texas,  Texas  Creek,  Titusville,  Tomichi,  Twelve  Mils 
Bridge,  Vallie,  Webster,  Williamsburgh,  and  Yorkville.  Among  the  con- 
tributors to  this  part  of  my  work  are  Eugene  Weston,  W.  A.  Helm,  and 
Anson  S.  Rudd.  Weston  was  bom  in  Maine  in  1805,  and  came  to  Colotmdo 
in  1860,  and  to  Cafion  City  the  same  year,  where  I  found  him  in  1884.  Ha 
is  the  author  of  The  Colyrado  MineSy  MS.,  treating  of  placers  and  early  trans- 
portation. Heln^  was  bom  in  Pa  in  1831.  After  migrating  tosevertd  of  the 
western  states,  he  came  to  Colorado  in  1860,  and  in  1861  settled  in  Cafion 
City  with  his  family.  On  the  '  resurrection '  of  that  town  he  opened  a  hoteL 
He  is  the  author  of  The  OcUeo/ihe  Mountain^  MS.,  well  filled  with  reminis- 
cences. Rudd,  who  furnished  Early  Affaxn  in  Cafion  CUp,  MS.,  and  whose 
account  forms  the  basis  of  early  history  here,  was  bom  in  Erie  co..  Pa,  in 
1819,  and  after  learning  the  printer's  trade  visited  Kansas,  Mexico,  and  Cal« 
ifomia,  coming  to  Colorado  m  1860,  and  settling  at  Cafion  Ci^.  How  he 
acted  his  part  as  pioneer,  I  have  sftid* 
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Belt,  Catterson,  Cyrus  Warren,  Ed.  Cozzens,  J. 
^Wright,**  Albert  Bearcaw,  W.  H.  Green,  and  others. 
It  was  surveyed  by  Buell  and  Boyd,  who  laid  it  out 
on  a  broad  scale,  and  the  former  name  was  retained. 
It  did  not  at  first,  however,  extend  over  the  bottom 
land  in  front  of  the  town  subsequent  additions  hav- 
ing been  made  by  other  companies  and  railroad  cor- 
porations. " 

^*Slofie*9  Otn.  View,  MS.,  19.  Wright  built  the  first  house  in  Pueblo,  an 
the  comer  of  Front  street  and  Santa  Fe  avenue.  Dr  Catterson 's  cabin  was 
<m  Second  street,  near  the  avenue.  The  first  family  in  Pueblo  was  that  of 
Aaron  Sims,  and  the  second  that  of  Josiah  F.  Smith.  Jack  Allen  opened  a 
small  grocery  and  drinking  saloon.  A  stock  of  other  goods  was  opened  in  a 
store  on  Santa  Fe  avenue,  over  which  Dr  Catterson  presided,  and  the  town 
was  launched  upon  the  sea  of  commerce.  Emory  Young,  son  of  W.  H. 
Young,  was  the  nrst  male  child  1>orn  in  Pueblo,  and  Hattie  Smith  the  first 
ffirL  Rkt'a  PoUtics  in  Pueblo,  MS.,  1 ;  Jiudd's  Barb/  Affairs  in  CafUm  CUy,  MS. ; 
Weftnns  Colorado  Mines,  MS.;  lltlma  Gate  of  the  Mountains,  MS. 

^^  Of  the  pioneers  of  Arkansas  valley  the  following  mention  may  be  made 
in  this  place ;  Harry  Youugblood  came  out  with  Robert  Middleton,  and  went 
under  an  assumed  name  from  some  connection  he  was  alleged  to  have  had 
with  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormoniam.  George  vV. 
Hepburn,  a  native  of  N.  Y.,  in  1835  went  to  Omaha,  where  he  owned  an  in- 
terest first  in  the  NebrasJdan,  and  then  in  the  Times.  In  1867  he  settled  in 
Pueblo,  where  he  started,  in  1871,  a  newspaper  called  The  People,  Charles 
Kachtrieb,  a  German,  brought  a  small  stock  of  goods  to  Colorado  in  1859. 
Jesse  Frazer,  from  Mo.,  settled  in  the  spring  of  1860  on  the  Arkansas,  8 
miles  below  Cation  City,  and  was  the  first  to  turn  a  furrow  in  that  region,  which 
he  did  with  a  forked  cottonwood  limb.  Reuben  J.  Frazier,  a  native  of  Ind., 
started  a  farm  in  the  upper  Arkansas  valley  in  the  spring  of  1860. 

There  are  many  more  pioneers,  known  and  unknown,  of  1859.  Of  those 
of  whom  something  is  on  record,  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  arc  the  follow- 
ing: Lewis  W.  Berrv,  a  capt.  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  born  in  N.  Y.,  mined 
at  Central  City,  and  finally  settled  at  Idaho  Springs.  Corbit  Bacon,  bom  in 
N.  Y.,  erectea  a  plank  house  with  a  shake  roof  in  Denver  in  the  winter  of 
185S-9,  and  went  to  Central  C*ity  in  the  spring.  John  W.  Edwards,  a  Welsh- 
man,  resided  at  Idaho  springs.  Then  there  were  Thomas  Cooper,  an  English- 
man, miner;  David  D.  Strock  of  Ohio,  miner.  Anthony  Tucker,  from  Pa, 
set  up  a  saw  mill  engine  for  Bentley  and  Bayard  of  Central  City — the  first 
steam  mill  in  Colorado;  Andrew  H.  Spickerman,  from  N.  Y.,  stock  raiser  on 
Turkey  creek.  D.  D.  Mcllvoy,  from  iCy,  farmer  and  miner;  Frank  J.  Wood, 
from  Chico,  opened  the  first  drug  store  in  Georgetown;  William  M.  Allen, 
of  New  Brunswick,  farmer;  Joseph  S.  Beaman,  from  Germany,  brewer, 
Central  City;  Reuben  C.  Wells,  from  111.,  purchased  the  Golden  Paper  mill, 
the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  state;  Jay  Sternberg,  from  N.  Y., 
erected  the  Boulder  City  Flouring  mills  in  1872;  Hiram  Buck,  from  Ohio, 
farmer;  August  Burk,  a  Swede,  opened  a  bakery  in  Denver  in  1859;  Wil- 
liam Arbuthnot  from  Pa,  farmer;  Norman  R.  Howard,  from  HI.,  farmer; 
Robert  Niver,  a  native  of  N.  Y.,  farmer;  Henry  B.  Ludlow,  from  Ohio, 
farmer;  Thomas  J.  Jones,  bom  in  111.,  merchant;  John  Reese,  from  Pa,  far- 
mer; L.  A.  Williams,  from  Vt,  erected  a  steam  saw  mill  at  Denver;  George 
C.  Griffin,  bom  in  Ct,  farmer;  Edwin  Lobach,  bom  in  Pa,  freighter  and 
farmer;  Henry  Burnett,  from  Mass,  farmer;  Francis  R.  Ford,  from  Maine, 
miner  and  farmer;  B.  F.  Sahaffer,  from  Pa-  carDenter;  Robert  L.  Lambert^ 
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Late  ia  the  autumn  a  party  of  prospectors  consisA* 
ing  of  C.  F.  Wilson,  RafFerty,  Stevens,  Abram  Lee, 
Currier,  Slater,  and  two  others,  crossed  the  range  oa 
the  west  of  South  park,  and  discovered  good  dig- 
gings in  a  gulch  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas, 
river,  which  they  named  California,"  and  which  at- 
tracted thousands  to  that  locality  "  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing. The  first  house  erected  in  the  new  mines 
was  on  the  present  site  of  Leadville,  and  the  place 
was  called  Oro  City.  The  post-office,  which  was  es- 
tabhshed  at  this  place,  being  removed  in  1871  two 
and  a  half  miles  up  the  gulch,  the  name  followed  it, 
and  Oro  City  left  its  first  location  open  for  subsequent 
development  by  other  town  locators.  California  gulch 
was  thickly  populated  for  six  miles,"  and  had  two  un- 
important  towns  besides  ^Oro;    namely,    Malta  and 

freighter  and  stage  owner;  Aaron  Ripley,  from  Ohio  farmer;  Emmctt  Nuckolls, 
a  native  of  Va,  stock  dealer,  N.  C.  Hickman,  bom  in  Mo.,  miner;  David  Clark, 
born  in  111.,  stock  raiser;  Rufns  Shute,  a  native  of  N.  Y.,  cattle  raiser;  J 
W.  Lester,  bom  in  Pa,  miner.  George  Rockafellow,  was  a  capt.  in  the 
6th  Mich,  cavalry  during  the  war,  ana  served  afterwanl  under  Gin.  Conner 
in  the  Powder  river  expedition  against  the  Indians. 

^®  Three  men  in  three  months  took  out  $60,000.  Weston  s  Colo  Minen^ 
MS.,  2. 

"  Among  the  first  was  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  a  man  of  remarkable  enterprise 
and  ability,  whose  biography  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  If  not  one 
of  the  actual  discoverers,  he  has  contributed  more  than  aiiy  single  individual 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Leadville  district.  In  1860,  When  first  he  removed 
to  its  site,  it  contained  only  a  single  log  cabin.  Before  the  close  of  the 
following  year  its  population  exceeded  10,000,  and  the  place  was  acknowl- 
edged as  the  mining  centre  of  Colorado.  When  the  placers  had  long  been 
exhausted,  and  the  buse  bowlders  that  obstructed  their  working  were  found 
to  contain  the  richest  Kind  of  carbonate  ores,  we  again  find  liim  at  the  front, 
and  as  a  Denver  journal  remarks,  *  not  only  Leadville,  but  the  whole  sta^ 
of  Colorado,  is  under  obligations  of  gratitude  to  Mr  Tabor  for  his  unflagging 
faith  in  the  Leadville  mines.* 

i^Says  Wolfe  Londoner,  in  his  Colorado  Mining  Camps,  MS.,  7-  *  Cali- 
fornia gulch,  in  1860  and  1861,  had  a  population  of  something  over  10,000, 
and  was  the  great  camp  of  Colorado.  It  waa  strung  aU  along  the  gulch,  which 
was  something  over  5  miles  long.  .  .  There  were  a  great  many  tents  in  the 
road  and  on  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  the  wagons  were  backed  up,  the  people 
living  in  them.  Some  were  used  as  hotels.  They  had  their  grub  under  uie 
wagons,  piled  their  dishes  there,  and  the  man  of  the  house  and  his  wife 
would  sleep  in  the  wagon.  Their  boarders  took  their  meals  off  tables  made  of 
rough  boards.  .  .  .  Gamblers  had  tables  strung  along  the  wayside  to  take  in. 
the  cheerful  but  unwary  miner.  The  game  uiat  took  the  most  was  three- 
card  monte.*  Indeed,  one  mining  camp  differed  little  from  another  in  this 
respect.  See  also  Chrplfy'n  Toirn/tf  MS.,  2;  RantVa  Guide  to  Colo,  2K);. 
Baiyk'9  PoUUcd  andMming,  MS.,  3. 
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jSlabtown.  Twenty  miles  below,  on  the  Arkansas 
^ver,  the  town  of  Granite  was  started  not  long  after, 
rich  mines  being  at  this  place,  which  were  first  dis- 
covered by  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  in  the  spring  of  1860. 
They  required  quicksilver  in  separating  the  gold  from 
^he  black  sand,  and  were  afterward  owned  by  Bailey 
^nd  Gaflfof  Cincinnati/* 

During  the  summer  of  1860  gold  was  discovered  in 
Frying  Pan  gulch,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Massive, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  California  gulch,  by  C.  F. 
Wilson,  the  diggings  receiving  their  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  frying  pan  being  used  to  pan  out 
the  first  metal.  These  mines  did  not  prove  of  much 
value  until  1863,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Col- 
orado gulch.  Chalk  creek  mines  were  also  discov- 
ered this  season  by  Stephen  B.  Kellogg  and  others. 
A  pretended  discovery  was  made  in  1860  in  the  San 
Juan  coimtry  by  one  Baker,  which  drew  1,000  per- 
sons to  that  region,  who  found  no  gold,  although  it 
was  there,  as  subsequent  exploration  and  development 
proved. 

Some  improvements  were  made  in  1859  in  the 
matter  of  roads  and  mining  ditches.  There  was  a 
road  from  Denver  into  the  mountains  via  Golden 
Gate,  and  another  via  Bradford ;  also  one  into  South 
park,  via  Mount  Vernon  and  Bergen's  rancho,  under 
construction.  Three  others  were  surveyed,  the  St 
Vrain,  Golden,  and  Colorado  wagon  road,  and  the 
roads  into  South  park  via  Cafion  and  Colorado  cities. 
A  mining  ditch  eleven  miles  long  was  constructed  at 
Missouri  flats  by  a  company  of  which  W.  Green  Rus- 
sell was  president.  Boulder,  South  Boulder,  and 
Four  Mile  creeks  were  diverted  from  their  channels 
for  some  distance. 

^Some  of  the  piofneers  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Samuel  Arbathnot,  from  Pa;  David  C.  Dargin,  from  Me;  Robert 
Berry,  from  Ohio;  Charles  F.  Wilson,  from  Ky;  Charles  L.  Hall,  from  N.  Y.; 
John  Riling,  from  Ohio;  George  W.  Huston,  from  Pa;  and  Philo  N.  Weston, 
from  N.  Y. 
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Those  who  returned  to  the  states  carried  reports 
sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  gold  they  exhibited  to 
re-arouse  the  gold  fever,  causing  an  immigration  the 
following  summer  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  that  of 
1859.'*  The  settlements  already  founded  were  greatly 
enlarged,  and  new  ones  made,  both  in  the  mining  and 
agricultural  districts."  Over  the  600  miles  of  road 
from  the  Missouri  to  the  mountains,  a  stream  of  ma- 
terial wealth  rolled,  which  was  expected  to  flow  back 
again  in  a  stream  of  gold  dust  a  few  months  later. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  eastern  journals, 
the  New  York  Tribune  contributed  to  the  furore  for 
emigration  to  the  mines  by  advertising  Colorado  cli- 
mate and  scenery  in  terms  of  lavish  praise,  its  editor- 
in-chief,  Horace  Greeley,  and  others  of  its  staff  having 
visited  the  mountains  in  1859,  at  which  time  Greeley 

^Sophs'  SeUlement  of  Denver,  MS.,  3.  By  the  middle  of  July  an  arastra 
was  running  at  the  mouth  of  Gregory  gulch »  owned  by  Lehmer,  Langhlin, 
and  Peck,  which  was  the  pioneer  quartz  mill  in  Colorado.  In  September 
Prosser,  Conklin,  and  co.  had  a  small  steam  stamp  mill  in  operation.  The 
following  month  there  were  five  arastras  running  on  north  Clear  creek,  and 
two  small  wooden  stamp  mills,  all  operated  by  water  power.  Another  steam, 
mill,  belonging  to  Coleman,  Le  Fevre,  and  co.,  started  up  the  same  month- 
but  broke  down,  and  took  a  month  for  repairs.  When  it  started  again,  how- 
ever, running  on  Gunnell  quartz,  it  produced  1,442  pennjrweights  of  gold  in 
seven  days,  the  rock  being  taken  out  at  a  depth  of  fifty -six  feet.  At  the 
depth  of  seventy -six  feet,  fifteen  tons  of  rock  yielded  f  1,700.  A  mde  three- 
stamp  quartz  mill,  owned  by  T.  J.  Graham,  was  in  operation  at  Gold  hill 
during  toe  summer,  and  a  large  mill,  run  by  water,  was  erected  there  in  the 
autumn.  Where  no  mills  had  been  erected,  miners  were  busy  getting  out 
ore  for  those  that  were  expected  to  be  built  the  coming  spring.  As  winter 
approached,  many,  under  the  impression  that  mining  in  the  cold  season  would 
be  impracticable,  returned  to  their  former  homes  to  spend  the  interval  in 
more  comfortable  quarters,  and  prepare  for  future  enterprises;  but  many 
there  were  who  stayed  by  their  ciaims  in  the  mountains,  fortifying  them- 
selves against  the  expected  cold  by  banking  up  the  earth  around  their 
cabins,  and  filling  them  with  a  store  of  provisions  sufficient  to  outlast  the 
anticipated  snowMockade,  which  never  came.  Some  minins  was  carried  on 
throughout  the  entire  season,  even  in  the  mountains,  and  there  was  almost 
uninterrupted  travel,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  imperfectly  sheltered 
inhabitants  of  the  different  towns. 

'^  At  the  close  of  1860  there  were  71  steam  quartz  mills  in  the  Clear  creek 
region  running  609  stamps,  of  an  average  weight  of  416  pounds;  and  88 
water  mills,  with  230  stamps,  weighing  352  pounds,  besides  50  arastras,  the 
total  power  employed  being  equal  to  9b0  horse  power.  In  the  Boulder  region 
there  were  four  steam  mills,  nve  water  mills,  and  29  arastras,  equaUing  150 
horse  power.  South  park  and  California  gulch  had  also  a  numoer  of  mills 
and  arastras  in  1860.  ColUns*  Rocky  Mountain  Gold  Beghn,  51-3.  This  is  an 
emigrant's  guide,  containing  tables  of  distances,  maps,  and  a  business  direo* 
tory,  with  information  cenceming  mining  and  a  miner's  outfit. 
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extended  his  visit  to  Nevada  and  California,  Fortun- 
ately for  the  prosperity  of  Colorado  at  this  period, 
there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  influx  of  people  or 
property.  The  freight  trains  of  Russell  and  Majors 
dragged  their  winding  length  along  the  Arkansas  or 
Smoky  hill  route  day  after  day,  bringing  cargoes  of 
goods,  which  were  stored  at  their  depots  and  sold  to 
retail  merchants  on  their  own  account,"  or  carrying 
the  goods  of  others.  Many  thousand  wagons  stretched 
in  a  continuous  line  along  the  Platte  also,  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source."  Prices  were  necessarily  high, 
and  likewise  high  because  everybody  who  had  any- 
thing to  sell  desired  to  become  rich  out  of  it  without 
loss  of  time.  Mail  facilities  were  introduced,  and 
more  quickly  than  could  have  been  anticipated  corre- 
spondence with  the  east  became  established."  On 
the  4th  of  March,  1860,  Kehler  and  Montgomery 
started  a  line  of  coaches  from  Denver  to  the  mining 

^Helm*s  Oaieo/ihe  Mouniairu,  MS.,  2;  Aux*  Mining  in  Colo,  MS.,  6-7. 
"According  to  Davis,  HisL   Colo,  MS.,  there  were  between  8,000  and 
10,000  men  of  the  freighting  class,  mostly  drivers,  in  Colorado,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  '  turbulent  fellows,  spending  most  of  their  leisure  and  all  of  their 
money  in  saloons.' 

^Besides  the  many  who  travelled  with  conveyances  of  their  own,  there 
were  some  who  took  passage  with  transportation  companies,  of  which  Russell 
and  Majors,  of  St  Joseph,  were  the  chief  firm.     This  company  organized  a 
line  of  staffes  in  the  spnng|  of  1859,  the  first  coach  for  Denver  leavmg  Leay- 
enworth  March  9th,  carrying  the  maiL     They  called  themselves  the  Leaven* 
'Worth  and  Pike's  Peak  Express  company,  and  charged  an  extra  postage  of 
25  cents  on  a  letter,  having  post  ofiices  of  their  own  at  Auraria  and  other 
towns.     The  postmaster  at  Leavenworth  was  directed  to  deliver  all  mail 
matter  for  Pike's  peak  to  the  express  company  so  long  as  they  would  carry 
it  without  expense  to  the  government.     I^elson  Sargent  was  superintendent 
of  this  company.     He  resigned  in  the  autumn.     In  the  winter  of  1859-60  a 
charter  was  obtained  from  the  Kansas  legislature  incorporating  the  Central 
Overland  California  and  Pike's  Peak  Express  company,  which  was  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  former  company,  the  principal  men  in  it  being  William  H. 
Kuasell,  John  S.  Jones,  William  B.  Waddell,  Luther  R.  Smoot,  Alexander 
Majors,  and  J.  B.  Simpson.     The  route  pursued  by  the  express  companies  in 
1859  was  via  the  Smoky  hill  fork  of  the  Kansas  river,  on  the  line  adopted 
by  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad.     I  have  already  given  the  history  of  the  Cal- 
iH>mia  and  Salt  Lake  mail  in  my  Nevada,     Chorpening  owned  the  line  in 
conjunction  with  Holladay.     In  the  winter  of  1859-60  the  fertile  brains  of 
W.  H.  Russell  and  B.  F.  Ficklen,  president  and  superintendent  of  the  C.  O. 
and  P.  P.  Express  co.,  conceived  a  plan  of  rapid  communication  with  the 
Pacific  coast  and  intermediate  points  by  means  of  the  pony  express,  and  hav- 
ing prepared  the  stations,  started  out  their  first  pony,  April  3,  1860,  from  St 
Joseph.     The  mute  connected  with  the  mail  near  Atchison,  passing  through 
Troy  and  Marysyilleto  Fort  Kearny,  keeping  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte 
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camps.     In  May,  Sowers  and  company  established 
line,  and  in  June  the  Western  Stage  company  anothev 

all  together  being  insufficient  to  carry  the  increasL       

crowd  of  passengers.  To  this  point  of  progress  hadzz:: 
the  Pike's  peak  region  arrived  in  its  second  year  otr  - 
growth. 

to  Julesburg,  where  it  sent  a  branch  to  Denver,  croBsing  to  the  north  side  ofcr     i 
the  Platte,  and  continuing  to  Salt  Lake,  via  Scott  Bluff,  Fort  Laramie,  an 
Fort  Bridger.     From  Salt  Lake  it  followed   the  route  by  Ruby  valley  an 
Carson  to  Sacramento,  California.     The  success  of  this  enterprise  cauised  th 
transfer  of  the  €.  O.  and  P.  P  s  stages  and  freight  wagons  to  this  route;  an' 
the  snccessful  operations  of  this  company  on  l£e  central  route  is  said  by  it 
friends  to  have  led  to  its  adoption  by  the  first  overland  railroad.     It  demon 
strated  that  it  could  be  travelled  in  winter,  which  had  hitherto  been  doubted 
but  it  was  the  attitude  of  the  southern  states,  more  than  anything,  whii 
caused  the  central  route  to  be  adopted.     These  causes  together,  in  we  sum 
mer  of  1861,  caused  the  transfer  of  the  overland  mail  from  the  sonthem 
Butterfield  route  to  the  Platte  route.     In  that  year,  also,  the  Overland  M 
CO.  purchased  the  interest  of  Chorpenins  in  the  western  half  of  the  overlan< 
route.     Later  in  the  year  the  C.  O.  and  P.  P.  Express  company  and  pon; 
express  were  sold  to  Ben  HoUaday,  the  western  half  being  retained  by  th 
Overland  Mail,  under  the  management  of  Fred  Cook,  Jacob  King,  a.  S 
Rumfield,  general  agent  and  superintendent.     HoUaday  afterward 
mail  contracts  through  the  north-west. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

1858-1861. 

^i-KKDiNo  Raksas — Repriskntatiyx  from  Arapahoe  County— Provis- 
lONAL  Government — ^Tbrritort  or  State  of  Jefferson — Elections 
AND  Conventions — Governor  Steele — Divers  €k>vERNMENTs — Popu- 
lar Tribunals — The  Turkey  War — SquattbrSt— The  Name  Colo- 
bado — ^Terrttobial  Organization — Gilpin,  Governor — Boundaries 
— Condition  of  the  Country — Seal — Mint — Legislative  Proceed- 
TSQ3 — Gilpin's  Military  Operations — The  Colorado  Regiments  in 
xhe  Civil  War. 

While  gold  was  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  miner's 
dreams,  there  was  a  desperate  political  struggle  ^oinj 
on  in  Kansas  between  the  advocates  of  free  sou  an( 
slave  soil.     There  were  alternating  territorial  legisla- 
tures and  state  legislatures,   and    it  was  a  question 
^tider  which    form    of  government  the  people  were 
living.     If  Kansas  were  a  territory  it  extended  to  the 
^vxmmit  of  the  Rocky  range,  and  embraced  the  Pike's 
P^k  country.     If  it  were  a  state,  its  western  bound- 
^ty  did  not  reach  within  three  degrees  of  the  historic 
^^ountain. 

The  little  handful  of  Americans  gathered  at  An- 
uria in  the  autumn  of  1858,  with  that  facility  for 
poHtics  which  distinguishes  our  people,  took  into  con- 
sideration these  questions  as  affecting  their  future,  and 
proceeded  in  a  characteristic  manner  to  meet  the  diflS- 
culty.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  to  organize  a  county, 
to  be  named  Arapahoe,  after  one  of  the  plains  tribes 
of  Indians,  with  the  county  seat  at  Auraria ;  and  an 
informal  election  was  held  for  a  representative  from 
this  county  to  proceed  to  the  capital  of  Kansas  and 

Hm.  Kbv.    26  (401) 
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procure  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  its  establish- 
ment, the  representative  chosen  being  A.  J.  Smith.  He 
was  not  admitted  to  the  Kansas  legislative  body,  but 
was  successful  in  his  mission,  Governor  Denver,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  action  of  the  legislature,  appoint- 
ing county  commissioners,  who  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties. '  The  county  be- 
ing divided  into  twenty-three  precincts  or  districts, 

^  I  find  that  all  the  writers  who  mention  this  subject  speak  of  Arapahoe 
county  as  having  been  actually  established,  which  was  not  the  case.     An- 
other error  is  apparent,  the  date  of  Smith's  election  being  given  as  Nov.  6th 
in  HoUUters  Mints  qf  CoUyrado,  18;  Colmado  Oautteer,  18/0,  24;  and  CarheU'g 
Directory  ofMiMS^  38;  while  in  the  History  of  Denver,  631,  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Gov.  Denver  are  represented  as  arriving  Nov.  12thy  6  days 
after  the  election.     Probably  Smith  was  sent  on  his  errand  some  time  in  ad- 
vance of  Graliam,  whose  mission  was  an  afterthought.     Denver,  comprehend- 
ing the  situation  of  the  miners  600  miles  from  law,  with  no  chance  of  an 
organization  by  the  legislature  for  several  months,  simply  commissioned  H. 
P.  A.  Smith  probate  judge,  and  appointed  for  county  commissioners  £.  W, 
Wynkoop,  Hickory  Rogers,  and  Joseph  L.  McCubbin — see  Clear  Creek  and 
Boulder  Val.  Hist.,  468 — ^persons  about  to  start  for  the  mines.     There  was 
no  other  organization  than  this  informal  one  of  Arapahoe  county,  Kansas. 
The  legislature  Feb.  7,   1859,  passed  an  act  creating  5  counties;  namely, 
Montana,  in  which  Denver  was  situated,  £1  Paso,  Oro,  Broderick,  and  Fre- 
mont out  of  the  mountain  region  where  gold  misht  be  found.     Montana 
county  began  on  the  40th  parallel,  20  miles  east  of  the  106th  meridian,  and 
embraced  the  territory  south  to  within  20  miles  of  the  39th  parallel,  and  west 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains.     Oro  county  lay  in  an  oblong  shape 
east'of  Montana,  and  also  £1  Paso,  which  was  south  of  Montana.     Brodenck 
county  lay  south  of  Oro  and  £1  Paso;  and  Fremont  took  in  the  South  park 
and  all  the  territory  west  of  Broderick  and  EU  Paso  to  the  summits  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.     The  commissioners  appointed  were  J.  H.  Tamey,  Wil- 
liam H.  Prentice,  and  A.  D.  Richardson  for  Montana  county;  D,  Newcomb, 
William  J.  King,  and  George  McGee  for  Oro  county;  Simon  C.  Gephart,  W. 
Walters,  and  Charles  Nichols  for  Broderick;  T.  C.  Dixon,  A.  G.  Patrick,  and 
T.  L.  Whitney  for  Fremont;  and  William  H.  Green,  G.  W.  Allison,  and 
William  O.  Donnell  for  £U  Paso.     The  commissioners  were  required  to  es- 
tablish the  county  seats,  and  to  offer  for  sale  by  public  notice  200  lots  in 
each  of  these  towns,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  applied  to  liquidating 
the  expenses  of  location,  any  excess  over  expenses  to  be  paid  into  the  county 
treasury.     They  were  also  required  to  call  an  election  tor  county  officers  at 
as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  the  officers  elected,  in  view  of  the  distance 
from  the  capital,  Ixsmg  authorized  to  qualify  and  proceed  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  before  being  commissioned.     The  county  commissioners  were 
to  be  paid  ^  per  day  and  expenses  for  their  whole  term  of  9  months,  but 
the  money  was  to  come  from  the  sale  of  the  lots  before  mentioned,  from 
which  arrangement  it  may  be  inferred  that  not  more  than  one,  if  any,  could 
have  received  full  payment.  Kansas  Laws,   1859,  57-60.     Whether  on  this 
account  or  some  other  it  does  not  appear  that  these  counties  were  organized; 
but  at  the  election  of  March  28,  1859,  the  following  officers  of  Arapahoe 
county,   having  no  legal   existence,    were  chosen:   probate   judge  'S.    W. 
Wagoner,  sheriff  D.  D.  Ck)ok,  treasurer  John  L.  Himier,   register  of  deeds 
J.  S.  Lowrie,  prosecuting  attorney  Marshall  Cook,  auditor  W.  W.  Hooper, 
assessor  Ross  Hutchins,  coroner  C.  M.  Steinbergcr,  supervisors  L.  J.  Win- 
chester,  H.  Rogers,  R.  S.   Wooten,  clerk  of  superviaora  Leri  FerguaoB. 
Bytrs'  HisL  Colo,  MS.,  49. 
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sheriff  and  other  oflScers  were  chosen  for  the  time 
from  among  the  population  of  the  county. 

On  reflection,  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  situation 
of  Kansas,  the  politicians  of  Auraria  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  separate  government  under  the  name  of  the 
Territory  of  Jefferson,  and  on  the  6th  of  November 
elected  Hiram  J.  Graham  and  Albert  Steinberger 
delegates  to  proceed  to  Washington  with  a  petition 
to  effect  this  object.  Graham  was  from  New  York, 
but  had  Uved  in  Illinois  and  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  Pacific  City,  Iowa,  from  which  place  he 
went  to  the  Pike's  peak  country.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  traits  and  fair  ability,  but  not  likelj^  to  carry 
out  so  extraordinary  a  scheme  as  that  on  which  he 
was  bent,  of  persuading  congress  to  erect  a  territory 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  to  oblige  a  few  hundred  per- 
sons who  did  not  yet  know  of  any  gold  diggings  of 
much  value,  whatever  their  faith  that  they  should 
find  them.  Graham  gained  nothing  by  his  delegate- 
ship  but  an  enlarged  experience  of  the  ways  of  con- 
gressmen and  the  machinery  of  government.  Stein- 
berger was  a  young  man,  and  dropped  out  of  the 
delegation  at  Omaha.  He  was  afterward  king  of  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  but  was  deposed  by  a 
British  man-of-war. 

During  the  winter  the  isolated  community  of  Ara- 
pahoe county  governed  itself  without  friction,  by  the 
observance  of  some  simple  regulations,  and  the  au- 
thority of  their  chosen  magistrates;  but  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1860,  an  election  was  held,  under  the  laws 
of  Kansas,  for  the  choosing  of  county  officers.  There 
were  774  votes  polled,  the  population  having  increased 
at  least  500  since  the  last  election.  Continuing  to 
increase  rapidly,  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  the 
11th  of  April  at  Auraria,  which  resolved  that  the 
different  precints  should  be  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  meet  in  convention  on  the  1 5th,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  state  or 
territory ;  and  a  central  committee  was  appointed^  one 
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of  whose  duties  was  the  designation  of  as  many  new 
precincts  as  the  spreading  population  required. 

On  the  7th  of  May  an  address  was  issued  by  the 
committee,  appointing  an  election  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June,  to  choose  delegates  to  a  convention  to 
draft  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  JeflFerson.  The 
election  was  held,  but  in  most  precincts  by  acclama- 
tion only,  no  returns  ever  being  made.  Fifty  dele- 
gates met  in  June,  in  Wooten's  hall,  Denver,  represent- 
mg  thirteen  precincts.  W.  N.  Byers  was  chosen 
temporarj'^  chairman  ;  but  on  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  convention,  S.  W.  Wagoner  was  made 
president,  Henry  Allen,  E.  P.  Stout,  R.  Sopris,  Levi 
Ferguson,  and  C.  B.  Patterson  vice-presidents, 
Thomas  Gibson  and  J.  J.  Shanley  clerks. 

After  a  two  days'  session,  in  which  the  chief  busi- 
ness transacted  was  the  appointment  of  committees 
to  draft  a  constitution,  it  adjourned  to  meet  again  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  the  long  interval  being 
taken  to  observe  the  course  of  events.  A.  F.  Grarri- 
son  was  chosen  president.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  to  form  new  precincts,  so 
that  when  that  body  reassembled  there  were  present 
167  delegates,  representing  forty-six  precincts. 

The  convention  was  now  about  equally  divided  in 
favor  of  and  against  a  state  constitution,  and  discus- 
sion ran  high.  Three  sets  of  resolutions  were  offered, 
one  by  H.  P.  A.  Smith,  providing  that  the  conven- 
tion should  dissolve,  and  memorialize  congress  for  a 
.  territorial  organization ;  another  by  Beverly  D.  Wil- 
liams, providing  for  a  committee  to  report  to  the  con- 
vention on  the  expediency  of  forming  a  constitution, 
or  memorializing  congress;  and  a  third  by  S.  W. 
Beall,  in  favor  of  forming  a  constitution.  The  resolu- 
tions of  Smith  and  BealTwere  finally  withdrawn,  and 
WilHams'  resolution  adopted.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, a  majority  of  whose  members  reported  in 
favor  of  a  constitution.' 

^Baraaafnm  Early  Records,  MS.,  4-6.    Among  those  flngiged  m  oarlj 
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The  convention  remained  in  session  one  week,  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Jefferson  being  formed, 
with  limits  similar  to  the  present  state  of  Colorado. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  with  the  alternative,  in  case  of  its  re- 
jection, that  an  election  should  be  held  in  October  to 
choose  a  delegate  to  congress,  who  should  endeavor  to 
have  the  gold  regions  set  off  in  a  territory  to  be  called 
Jefferson.  The  constitution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
2,007  to  649,  demonstrating  by  the  lightness  of  the 
vote  that  gold,  and  not  politics,  absorbed  the  public 
mind. 

And  yet  there  was  a  party  which  found  time  to 
press  the  scheme  of  a  provisional  government,  and 
which  called  a  mass  meetinjj  at  Auraria  on  the  24th 
of  September  to  consider  the  subject.  An  address  to 
the  people  was  prepared,  requesting  them  at  the  Oc- 
tober election  to  vote  for  delegates  who  should  meet 
a  little  later  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  independ- 
ent government.* 

The  election  took  place  on  the  5th  of  October,  when, 
owing  to  the  return  to  the  states  of  a  large  part  of  the 
population,  and  the  indifference  of  those  who  remained, 
only  about  8,000  votes  were  polled.  Beverly  D. 
Williams  was  chosen  delegate  to  congress,  and  Richard 
Sopris  representative  from  Arapahoe  county  to  the 
legislature  of  Kansas.  As  ou  the  previous  attempt 
to  secure  a  hearing  in  congress,  Williams  accomplished 
nothing  more  than  to  impress  the  government  with 
the  pertinacity  of  this  far  off  and  ambitious  political 
bantling,  variously  known  as  Pike's  peak,  Arapahoe, 
county,  and  Jefferson  territory.  Sopris  was  given  a 
seat  in  the  Kansas  legislature,  Governor  Denver  hav- 

govemment  affairs  were:  K  H.  N.  Patterson,  delegate  from  Left  Hand 
creek,  bom  in  Va,  and  was  at  one  time  formerly  editor  of  the  Placer  TimeSf 
of  Sacramento,  in  California  early  days,  and  avain  (»f  the  Georgetown  Mitvr 
10  years  afterward;  Charles  C.  Post*  miner  and  lawyer  from  Missouri  gulch; 
Georae  M.  Chilcott,  and  I.  J.  Pollock. 

•The  leaders  in  this  movement  were  Frank  De  I-a  Mar,  S.  W.  Wagoner, 
K  D.  Williams,  G.  M.  Willing,  A.  Sagendorf,  H.  P.  A.  Smith,  Henry  Allen, 
^d  M.  C.  Fiaher.  Buen'  HisL  Coh,  MS.,  ^. 
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ing  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  voters  of  Arapahoe 
county  to  elect  a  representative — ^although  no  such 
county  was  known  to  that  body.* 

According  to  the  plans  arranged  by  the  provisional 
;ovemment  or  territorial  party,  the  election  of  their 
lelegates  took  place,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  the 
convention  met  at  Auraria,  when  eighty-six  were 
found  to  be  present.  They  adopted  a  constitution  and 
proceeded  to  district  the  mining  region,  providing  for 
a  legislature  consisting  of  eight  councilraen,  and 
twenty- one  representatives.  An  election  was  ordered 
for  the  24th,  to  choose  a  governor,  secretary,  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  other  territorial  officers,  which 
was  done  with  one  unimportant  exception,  the  vote 
standing  about  1,800  to  300.  R.  W.  Steele  was 
elected  governor  of  the  territory  of  Jefferson,  and 
Lucian  W.  Bliss  secretary.  Steele's  message  was 
creditable,  and  so  was  the  action  of  the  legislature, 
which  met  on  the  7th  of  November  and  lasted  forty 
days,  during  which  many  general  and  special  laws 
were  passed.  Among  the  latter  was  a  charter  for  the 
city  of  Denver.  Nine  counties  were  organized,  for 
which  probate  judges  were  appointed  by  the  governor, 
to  hold  until  the  first  county  elections  in  Januarjr 
I860.*  A  tax  of  one  dollar  per  capita  was  levied  to 
lefray  expenses ;  and  the  assembly  adjourned  to  the 
23d  of  January. 

*In  Sopris,  SeUlement  qf  Derwer,  MS.,  13,  he  says  that  he  obtained  a 
charter  for  a  ditch  to  hring  the  water  of  the  Platte  into  Denver,  which  was 
perpetual,  the  city  of  Denver  owning  it;  that  he  also  obtained  charters  for 
roads,  banking,  insurance,  and  telegraph  companies,  and  much  necessary 
legislation  of  Tike  character. 

*The  other  officers  of  the  provisional  government  were:  C.  R.  Bissell, 
auditor;  R.  L.  Wooten,  treasurer;  Samuel  McLean,  attorney -seneral;  Oscar 
B.  Totten,  clerk  of  sup.  court;  A.  J.  Allison,  chief  justice;  S.  J.  Johnson  and 
L.  W.  Borton,  associate  justices;  Hickory  Rogers,  marshal;  H.  H.  McAfee, 
snpt  of  public  instruction.  The  members  of  the  council  from  the  8  council 
districts  were  N.  G.  Wyatt,  Henry  Allen,  Eli  Carter,  Mark  A.  Moore,  J.  M. 
Wood,  James  Emmerson,  W.  D.  Arnett,  D.  Shafer,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named.  The  members  of  the  lower  house  were  John  C.  Moore,  W. 
P.  McClure,  W.  M.  Slaughter,  M.  D.  Hickman,  D.  K.  Wall,  Miles  Patton, 
J.  S.  Stone,  J.  N.  Hal  lock,  J.  S.  Allen,  A.  J.  Edwards,  A.  McFadden, 
Edwin  James,  T.  S.  Golden,  J.  A.  Gray,  Z.  Jackson,  S.  B.  Kellogg,  William 
Davidson,  C.  C.  Post,  Asa  Smith,  C.  P.   Hall. 
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The  supporters  of  the  Kansas  government  who  had 
sent  their  representative  to  the  capital  of  that  terri- 
tory, refused  to  pay  a  tax  to  support  the  provisional 
government,  in  a  remonstrance  signed  by  six  or  seven 
Hundred  miners.  The  men  of  Gregory  district,  which 
the  new  government  had  erected  into  Mountain 
county,  held  an  election  on  the  3d  of  January  1860, 
and  rejected  the  county  organization  by  a  vote  of  395 
to  95.  On  the  other  hand,  Arapahoe  county,  as  cre- 
ated by  the  provisional  legislature,  acknowledged  the 
new  government,  and  held  its  election  according  to 
the  law  by  which  it  was  established. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at 
Denver,  at  which  a  memorial  was  adopted,  addressed 
to  the  president,  asking  for  a  territorial  organization, 
and  S.  W.  Beall  was  delegated  to  carry  it  to  Wash- 
ington ,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  petition.  The 
assembly  met  again  on  the  23d,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, and  completed  a  civil  and  criminal  code,  which 
was  observed  and  enforced  m  some  parts  of  the  "  Ter- 
ritory of  Jefferson,"  while  in  others  the  miners'  courts 
held  sway,  and  the  Kansas  government  was  least 
observed  of  any.* 

The  miners  had  invented  a  system  of  regulations, 
and  were  satisfied  with  them,  and  inclined  to  reject 
innovations.  Each  district  had  its  president  or  judge, 
recorder,  and  sheriff,  elected  by  ballot,^  the  rules  laid 
down  for  their  governance  being  simple  and  expedi- 
tious. Claim  clubs,  for  the  protection  of  agricultural 
or  town  site  claims,  with  similar  regulations,  served 
the  purpose  of  legal  statutes,  the  expounding  of  which 
was  too  often  accompanied  by  aggravating  delays  and 
ruinous  costs.  There  was  little  anxiety  therefore  for 
change,  except  among  professional  politicians  and  their 
friends.     But  the  people  being  generally  order  loving 

*In  the  autamn  of  18C0  Edward  M.  McCook  was  elected  to  the  Kansas 
legudature,  but  secured  no  benefits,  and  probably  no  pay.  CorheU's  Dir,  oj 
Afines,  42. 

^  Jack  Keeler  was  elected  sheriff  of  Arapahoe  district  in  1860,  and  his- 
deputy  was  William  Z.  Cozens. 
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and  law  abiding,  obeyed  without  question  either  form 
of  government,  whose  officers  happened  to  be  estab- 
lished in  their  midst,  which  obedience  averted  any 
injurious  collision  of  authorities.  Occasionally  a 
change  of  venue  was  taken  from  one  government  to 
the  other,  when  the  litigants  sufiered  by  having  heavy 
costs  to  pay.  And  occasionally  crimes  were  com- 
mitted, which  demanded  a  strong  and  recognized  gov- 
ernment for  their  punishment.  In  the  absence  of  that, 
the  people  defended  themselves  as  those  of  California 
and  each  of  the  new  mining  territories  had  done,  by 
committees  which  dispensed  a  rude  and  vigorous 
justice  without  appeal.  They  acted  spontaneously 
and  openly,  and  were  known  as  the  people's  courts, 
electing  their  judges  and  marshal  as  required,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  any  but  felonious  offences.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  they  became,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  vigilance  committees,  and  dealt 
with  horse  and  cattle  thieves.  The  penalties  inflicted 
were  in  accordance  with  the  crime,  and  might  be 
either  hanging,  whipping,  or  banishment.  Of  the 
first  three  homicides,  one  escaped,  one  was  tried  before 
Judge  H.  P.  A.  Smith  and  hanged,  and  the  third  was 
tried  before  Judge  Hyatt  .and  acquitted. 

Denver  being  the  principal  town  had  most  need  of 
the  people's  courts.  In  the  latter  part  of  January 
the  unruly  element  became  alarmingly  conspicuous. 
Among  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  this  portion 
of  the  population  was  what  was  known  as  the  Turkey 
war.  It  originated  in  the  plundering  by  them  of  a 
party  of  hunters  from  the  southern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory with  a  great  number  of  wild  turkeys  for  sale. 
A  committee  was  organized  to  punish  the  thieves ; 
but  it  was  found  that  they  had  many  defenders,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  a  bloody  conflict  was  avoided. 

*  Previous  to  April  I860  there  were  two  duels  in  Denver.  In  one  of  them 
J.  S.  Stone,  a  member  of  the  provisional  legislature,  was  killed  by  L.  W. 
Bliss,  secretary  and  acting  governor  of  Jefferson  territory,  who  at  a  publie 
dinner  made  an  offensive  remark  in  allusion  to  Stone,  which  called  out  the 
challenge. 
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The  neit  excitement  was  over  the  jumping  of  town 
lots  by  squatters  who  had  settled  on  the  outskirts  of 
Denver,  and  claimed  the  land  under  the  agricultural 
preemption  law.  Several  times  deadly  weapons  were 
discharged  in  altercations  over  town  property,  though 
no  lives  were  sacrificed.  This  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  claim  club  at  Denver,  the  members  being 
boand  to  defend  the  town  company  against  squatters, 
several  of  whom  were  banished.  In  July  a  still  more 
threatening  affair  warned  the  people  to  be  on  their 
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guard.  The  office  of  the  Eoc)cy  Mmintain  Nm-s  was 
attacked  by  a  desperate  man  named  Carl  Wood,  be- 
cause the  paper  had  condemned  the  killing  of  a  negro 
named  Starks  by  a  confederate,  Charles  Harrison, 
and  Byer3  narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  Wood  was 
taken,  tried,  and  banished  by  the  decree  of  Judge 
H.  P.  Bennett. 

So  determined  were  the  people  that  justice  should 
be  done  that  Sheriff  Middaugh  pursued  and  brought 
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back  from  Leavenworth  for  trial  James  Gordon,  vr^^ 
had,  without  provocation,  killed  Jacob  Gantz  in  Jiu35' 
He  was  prosecuted  by  Bennett,  before  a  judge  ^i*p- 
pointed  for  the  occasion,  defended  by  able  lawyer^K, 
pronounced  guilty  by  a  jury  of  twelve  responsitni^le 
citizens,  and  hanged.     Four   other  homicide**    w( 
tried  and  acquitted,  and  three  tried  and  hanged 

tween  March  and  September.     Several  horse  thiev ^es 

were  also  punished  and  banished.  It  could  not  ^H)e 
said  that  there  was  no  law  and  no  government,  b — =ut 
rather  that  government  was  triple-headed  in  the  se 
mining  regions. 

At  the  second  annual  election  of  the  provision^^^ 
government,  October  22d,  its  oflBcers  were  elected  Lrray 
a  vote  so  insignificant  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  nan^Kne 
of  an  election.  The  legislature,  however,  met  in  ^i  ^o- 
vember,  and  held  its  second  session,  unnoticed  by  tl^^® 
people,  its  doings  never  being  published.  It  wou^  ^^ 
hardly  have  survived  to  a  third  session  had  it  not  be^^^" 
supplanted  as  it  was  by  a  government  erected  t^^^J 
congress.* 

That  the  efibrt  to  firmly  establish  a  provisional  go^ 
emment  was  well  meant  and  patriotic  I  do  not  doub" 
Its  failure  depended  partly  upon  one  of  the  causes  c:^^ 
its  creation,  the  conflicting  claims  of  five  several  tei 
ritories,  whose  boundaries  were  included  in  the  Pike' 
peak  region ;  namly  the    eastern  part  of  Utah,  th^^ 
northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  western 


*  Robert  W.  Steele,  governor  of  the  provisional  territory  of  Jefifierion^ 
was  an  energetic,  sanguine  man,  tall,  angular,  rather  rough,  but  poaaessin^ 

food  common  senue  and  honesty.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1820;  removed  ixa 
846  to  Iowa,  where  he  studied  law;  and  to  Omaha  in  1855,  where  he  was  t^ 
member  of  the  legislature  of  1858-9.  Then  he  went  to  Denver  and  to  Cen- 
tral  City,  where  he  was  president  of  the  Consolidated  Ditch  Co.  He  was 
governor  until  June  1861,  when  the  duly  appointed  officers  of  Colorado  ter- 
rit<»ry  arrived.  He  settled  his  family  at  Golden,  but  removed  to  Empire  in 
1862,  and  afterward  to  Georgetown.  In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  party  which 
discovered  the  Argentine  district  and  Belmont  lode — the  first  paying  silver 
deposit  in  Colorado.  This  mine  was  named  after  Auffust  Belmont  of  New 
York,  and  brought  $100,000.     It  was  later  called  the  Johnson. 

Theodore  P.  Boyd,  justice  sup.  ct  prov.  govt,  was  from  Pa;  in  1849  came 
toCal.,  and  finally  to  Golden,  where  he  erected  the  third  house.  In  the 
winter  of  1859-60  he  located  farms  for  himself  and  sons  on  Clear  creeli,  7 
miles  east  of  Golden. 
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of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota/*     Had  every  man 
in  the  mines  been  willing  to  yield  allegiance  to  the 
independent   government,   these  other  governments 
-^^ere  likely  to  interfere,   and  probably  would  have 
done  so,  had  time  been  given  or  complaint  been  made, 
rrhere  were  other  reasons,  in  the  instability  of  the 
population  and  the  avoidance  of  the  cost  of  a  govern- 
xnent.     There  was  nothing  in  the  public  acts  of  the 
officers  or  legislators  of  "Jefferson  territory"  which 
^was  not  intended  for  the  public  good.     They  were  a 
;portion   of  the  same  people  who,    in  their  people's 
<;ourts,  settled  all  matters  of  law  and  justice  as  effi- 
ciently as  it  could  have  been  done  anywhere." 

^  That  part  of  Kansas  which  lay  west  of  the  east  boundary  of  New  Mex- 
ico  was  confined  to  the  territory  between  the  3Sth  and  40th  parallels.  St 
Vrain  and  Boulder  creek  mines,  and  many  farms,  were  therefore  out  of  this 
jurisdiction.  Breckenridge  was  in  Utah,  and  California  gulch  was  on 
debatable  ffround. 

^^The  first  people's  court  at  Cafion  City  was  organized  by  Wilbur  F. 
Stone,  who  draftee!  a  code  for  the  sovemment  of  that  community.  Stone 
was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1833,  but  removed  to  western  New  York  at 
the  age  of  6  years,  and  later  to  Mich.,  Ind.,  and  Iowa.  He  was  educated  at 
Asbury  university,  and  the  state  university  of  Indiana,  where  he  graduated 
from  the  law  department.  Settling  at  Evansville,  he  practised  his  profession 
and  edited  the  Daily  Inquirer.  For  a  short  time  he  resided  at  Omaha,  edit- 
ing the  Nebraskiant  but  came  to  Colorado  in  the  spring  of  1860.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  legislature  from  Park  county  in  1862,  and  again  in 
1864-5.  In  1866  he  returned  to  Ind.,  and  married  Minnie  Sadler,  after 
which  he  settled  at  Pueblo  until  1877,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of 
the  supreme  court.  From  1862  to  18i56  he  was  assistant  U.  S.  atty  for  Col- 
orado. In  1868  he  was  appointed  by  the  gov.  Ist  dist  atty  of  the  3d  judicial 
dist  of  Colo.  In  1868  he  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  editing  tlie  Pvelth 
Chifftaifit  the  only  newspaper  soutn  of  the  divide  at  that  time;  and  after- 
ward wrote  for  the  PefypU^a  Neicmaper,  and  other  journals  until  1874.  He 
aided  largely  in  building  up  Pueblo  during  a  12  years'  residence,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  secured  the  completion  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka,  and  Santa 
Fe  railroad  to  that  place.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  jud^e  of  the  supreme  court.  He  had  ever  at  command  a  vast 
funil  of  information,  which  during  my  researches  in  Colorado  in  1884  were 
generously  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  which  kindness  resulted  in  valuable 
manuscript  contributions  to  history,  entitled  General  View  of  Colorado  and 
Land  Oranta, 

Another  high  authority  on  early  government  matters  is  Hallett's  CourU, 
Law^  and  Litigation^  MS.  Moses  Hallett  was  bom  in  Daviess  county,  111., 
in  1834,  and  resided  there,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  away 
from  home  in  acquiring  an  education,  and  in  the  study  of  the  law  m  Chicago, 
until  the  spring  of  18^,  when  he  came  to  Colorado.  He  settled  at  Denver, 
and  after  a  trial  of  mining  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
served  two  terms  in  the  territorial  council.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  territory,  which  position  he  held  for  10  years,  after  which  he 
was  appointed  judge  for  the  UT  S.  dist.  of  Colorado.  Tall  and  dark  com- 
plexioned,   with  an  intellectual  face  and  afEeible  mannert,  he  enjoyed  the 
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So  many  petitions  had  gone  forth  for  a  territorial 
organizatian  by  congress  that  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 

friendship  and  admiration  of  the  best  men.  Hallett  explains  even  more  folly 
than  Stone  the  peculiarities,  merits,  and  eccentricities  of  the  people's  and 
miner's  courts,  lie  tells  us  there  were  arbitrary  executions  every  year,  down 
to  1877.  In  that  year  a  man  name  Mus^^ve,  the  leader  of  a  gan^  of 
horse  thieves,  was  handed  off  the  end  of  Larimer  street  bridge,  in  openday, 
without  concealment  of  any  sort.  The  people  seldom  interfered  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  One  instance  is,  nowever,  given  of  a  territorial 
judge,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Golden  to  make  some  order  affecting  a  railroad 
company,  Ix^ing  taken  from  a  train,  carried  off,  and  kept  24  hours  in  dorance 
to  prevent  the  order  being  made.  Courts,  Law^  and  LiUQotionj  MS.,  6-7. 

WoUe  Londoner,  in  a  manuscript  on   Vigilance  Committees  in  Colorado, 
giving  an  account  of  'all  the  judgments  of  capital  punishment,  and  all  the 
executions  of  the  people's  courts  in  Denver,'  is  a  valuable  authority.     He  ex- 
plains that  there  were  other  trials  by  the  same  kind  of  oonrts,  but  no  other 
sentences  or  punishments.     The  first  murder  was  committed  by  John  Stofcl, 
son-in-law  cf  a  German  named  Beincroff.     Stofel  killed  one  of  his  young 
brothers-in-law,  on  Vasquez  fork  or  Clear  creek,  April  7,  1859.     He  was  sus- 
pected, arrested,  examined  before  H.  P.  A.  Smith,  admitted  his  guilt,  and, 
as  there  was  no  prison  in  the  countrv,  it  was  determined  to  hang  him.     Tlie 
examination  was  held  in  the  second  building  below  what  is  now  Holladay 
street,  east  side  of  Ferry,  now  I  Ith  street.     Tne  execution  took  place  at  tlie 
comer  of  Holladay  and  10th  streets,  where  Stofel  was  hanged  on  a  tree;  by 
Noisy  Tom,  executioner  for  the  occasion.     On  the  12th  of  March,  1860,  Wil- 
liam West  was  shot  by  Moses  Young,  on  the  west  side  of  Cherry  creek,  near 
Larimer  street  bridge.     Young  was  tried  next  day,  found  guUty,  a  scaffold 
erected  on  the  si)ot  where  the  murder  was  committed,  and  tne  day  after  the 
triad  and  conviction  he  was  handed.     On  the  12th  of  June,  1860,  Jacob  Boe- 
der and  family  passed  through  i)enver  en  route  for  South  park,  in  company 
witii  Marcus  Gredler  and  others.    Koeder  and  Gredler  quarrelled,  and  Boeder 
was  kUled  and  buried  by  Gredler  in  revenge.     The  murderer  was  arrested, 
and  on  compulsion  showed  the  grave  of  his  victim.    He  was  tried,  sentenced, 
and  hanged  the  next  day,  on  a  scaffold  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  where  Curtis 
street  enters  Cherry  creek  bottom  on  the  east  side.     On  the  20th  of  June  two 
freighters  quarrelled,  and,  on  the  road  near  Denver,  Hadlcy  stabbed  Card  so 
that  he  died.     Hadley  was  brought  back  on  the  22d,  a  court  oi^anized  under 
a  clamp  of  cotton  wood  trees  which  stood  on  16th  street,  opposite  the  Plant- 
er's house,  this  being  the  only  court  held  in  the  open  air.     He  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  on  the  25  th,  but  escaped  from  his  jailers.     On  the  20th  of  July, 
1860,  occurred  the  murder  of  Jacob  Gantz,  by  J.  A.  Gordon,  of  which  I  have 
given  an  account.     Gordon  was  executed  at  the  same  place  as  Gredler.     On 
the  30th  of  Nov.,  1860,  Thomas  B.  Freeman  was  killed  by  Patricia  Waters. 
Freeman  lived  alone,  2  miles  1>clow  Denver,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  at- 
tempted farming  that  year,  raising  vegetables  for  market.     Waters  was  a 
hanger-on  of  better  men,  and  accompanied  Freeman  down  the  Platte  to  buy 
hay,  murdering  him  for  his  money,  near  Fort  Lnpton.     The  body  being  dis- 
covered, Welters  was  arrested  in  Neb.,  tried  at  Denver,  and  executed  on  a 
gallows  at  the  farther  end  of  1 5th  street  bridge.     The  prosecution  in  this 
case  made  the  first  presentment  in  writing,  as  follows:  'The  people  of  the 
Pike's  peak  gold  region  verstM  Patrick  "^^^ters.     The  people  of  tne  Pike's 
peak  gold  region,  assembled  at  the  city  of  Denver  the  19th  day  of  Dec.,  I860, 
do  find  and  present  that  on  the  30th  of  Nov.,  A.  D.  1860,  at  the  said  Pike's 
peak  gold  refi^on,  one  Patrick  Waters  did  make  a  felonious  assault  on  one 
Thomas  B.  Freeman,  then  and  there  being,  and  him,  the  said  Thomas  B. 
Freeman,  with  premeditated  malice,  did  mimler  and  slay,  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  of  God  ana  man. 
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erection  of  a  new  territory  was  at  length  introduced," 
"which  passed  both  houses  and  became  a  law  February 
28,  18G1.  The  name  of  Colorado  was  given  to  it  at 
iihe  suggestion  of  the  man  selected  for  its  first  gov- 
ernor.*"' The  boundaries  of  Colorado,  as  described  in 
the  organic  act,  included  all  the  territory  between  the 
thirty-seventh  and  forty-first  parallels  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty-second  meridians 
of  west  longitude,  forming  an  oblong  square  contain- 
ing 104,500  square  miles,  or  66,880,000  acres  of  land, 
with  the  usual  proviso,  that  nothing  contained  in  the 
act  should  be  construed  to  impair  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  while  they  remained  unextinguished  by  treaty, 
or  prevent  the  government  from  again  dividing  the 
territory  at  pleasure,  the  act  in  all  respects  resembling 
other  organic  acts  establishing  temporary  govern- 
ments. The  territorial  officers  commissioned  by  the 
president  were  William  Gilpin  governor,  Lewis  Led- 
pard  Weld  secretary,  Benjamin  F.  Hall  chief  j ustice, 
S.  Newton  Pettis  and  Charles  Lee  Armor  associate 
justices,  Copeland  Townsend  marshal,  James  D.  Dal- 
liba  attorney-general,  and  F.  M.  Case  surveyor-gen- 
eral. They  arrived  May  29th,  and  were  cordially 
welcomed,  even  by  the  unpaid  officers  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  whose  functions  ceased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  presidential  appointees. 

Governor  Gilpin  was  a  man  capable  of  inspiring 
enthusiasm  upon  occasions.  He  visited  all  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  "  as  rapidly  as  possible,  making  him- 

*^  U.  S.  Sen.  Doc.,  1."),  3Cth  cong.  lat  sesa.;  l\  S.  Sen.  Jour.,  839,  281,  36th 
cong.  Ist  sesa.;  Conj,  Gl^be,  1859-00, 1502;  Id.,  1860-1,  639-45,  728-9,  763-4, 
r~0o-6;  Id.,  v.;  Id.,  xvii.;  Id.,  xxi. 

^^ Gilpin  a  Pioneer  cf  1842,  MS.,  8.  *  Some,'  says  Gilpin,  *  wanted  it  called 
Jefferson,  some  Arcadia.  ...  I  said  the  people  have  to  a  great  extent  named 
the  states  after  the  great  rivers  of  the  country  .  .  .  and  the  great  feature  of 
that  country  is  the  great  Colorado  river.  .  .  * '  Ah,  '*  said  he  (Wilson  of  Mass. ), 
'*that  is  it;  *  and  he  named  it  Colorado.' 

^*I  learn  from  U.  S.  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  v.,  no.  56,  37th  cong.  2d  sess.,  and  the 
nUtory  nf  GunniMm  Cmnty,  MS.,  hy  Sylvester  Richardson,  that  Gilpin,  with 
the  assistance  of  old  mountaineers,  made  a  map  of  the  territory  in  1861, 
which  was  foimd  to  correspond  remarkahly  with  the  suhsequent  surveys. 
Richardson  was  a  native  of  Catskill,  N.  Y. ,  and  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  as 
well  M  an  able  mechanic.   He  came  to  Colorado  in  1860,  and  reftided  12  yean 
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self  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
territory,  and  everywhere  was  received  with  festivity 
and  favor."  On  the  8th  of  July  he  took  the  oath  of 
office,  and,  the  census  being  completed,"  proceeded  on 
the  10th  to  assign  the  judges  to  their  districts,  that 
the  supreme  court  might  be  immediately  organized." 
On  the  11th  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
territory  to  be  one  congressional  district,  which  was 
divided  into  nine  councd  and  thirteen  representative 
districts,  in  which  was  ordered  the  election  of  dele- 
gate to  congress  and  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembl)''  to  take  place  on  the  19th  of  August. 

In  the  matter  of  dates  Colorado's  history  has  been 

ia  Denver.  In  1873  he  helped  to  explore  the  Gonnisoii  country,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  organized  a  colony  to  settle  it,  of  which  the  history  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

^  William  Gilpin  was  bom  Oct.  4,  1822,  on  the  battlefield  of  Brandy- 
wine,  and  appointed  to  the  military  academy  of  West  Point  in  1836.     Upon 
completing  his  studies  he  was  commissioned  lient  in  the  2d  dragoons,  and 
fought  in  the  Seminole  war  under  Gen.  Jessup,  and  accompanieoFr^mont's 
expedition  of  1843  to  Fort  Vancouver.    Gilpin  was  designed  by  his  maker 
for  a  man  of  mark.     Full  six  feet  in  height,  of  a  slight  trame  and  nervovis 
temperament,  with  a  tine  head  and  expressive  eyes,  rather  military  bearing^ 
and  Freuch  gestures,  he  was  enthusiastic,  while  his  shrewdness  and  courtesy 
were  sometimes  overshadowed  by  his  generalizations.     Said  one  of  his  friends 
to  me,  *  There  never  was  a  man  like  him,  and  there  never  will  be  another;  for 
20  minutes  or  so  he  can  talk  as  closely  to  the  point  as  any  man,  but  after  that 
he  begins  to  generalize.'     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  (vilpin,  be- 
inff  again  in  Mo.,  was  chosen  major  of  the  first  regiment  of  Missouri  cavalry, 
aiKl  moved  south  along  the  great  central  plateau  with  his  force  until  he  made 
a  junction  with  the  main  army  in  Mexico.     In  1847,  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
having  confederate  I  to  cut  ofif  immigration  westward  and  to  make  war  on  the 
frontier  settlements,  Gilpin,  by  direction  of  the  president,  led  a  force  of  1,200 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  against  them  to  open  up  communication. 
This  expedition  did  not  leave  Leavenworth  until  Oct.,  the  troops  wintering 
at  Pike  peak  and  fighting  the  Indians  the  following  summer.  Cfmn^s  Pioneer 
o/JS4^,  MS.;  PUkins  Political  Views,  MS.;  Brcu^ford's  BitL  Colorado,  MS.; 
EXberCs  Public  Men  and  Measures,  MS. 

^The  census  showed  a  population  of  25,329,  four-fifths  of  which  were 
men.  Corf)etCs  Le/jis.  Manual,  57.  The  count  did  not  really  show  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants,  many  being  prospecting  in  the  mountaina.  Bo(hi 
Mountain  Ne^ns,  July  17,  1861. 

"Byers  says  in  his  Centennial  State,  MS..  10,  that  a  prodanmtioii  was 
issued  on  the  23d  of  July  appointing  a  term  of  the  sup.  ct  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  Sept.  following,  to  be  held  at  Denver.  He  also  says  that  the  first 
grand  jury  impanelled  in  Colo  was  upon  the  4th  of  Sept.,  1861,  at  Denver, 
and  consisted  of  Nelson  Sargent,  foreman,  Charles  A.  Wright,  John  W. 
Smith,  Alexander  M.  Smith,  John  L.  Bogg,  John  G.  Vauter.  William  D. 
Davis,  John  B.  Ashland,  Jonathan  U.  Price,  Milton  E.  Clark,  Warren  Hus- 
sey,  J.  F.  Gordine,  James  M.  Iddings,  Milton  M.  Delano,  Edwaxd  H.  Hart, 
P.  H.  Smith,  Andrew  Sargendorf,  and  John  M.  Clark.  See  also  Adf 
Mountain  Naae^  Sept  4^  1861. 
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marked  by  periods  of  national  importance.  It  was 
the  business  depression  of  1857-8  and  the  Kansas 
troubles  which  inspired  so  many  with  a  willingness 
to  seek  new  homes  and  fortunes  farther  west.  The 
territory  was  organized  just  previous  to  and  while  the 
civil  war  was  impending ;  and  lastly  the  state  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  100th  anniversary  of  our  independence. 
It  is  with  the  coincidence  of  the  territorial  organiza- 
tion and  the  sudden  and  great  strain  put  upon  the 
government  that  I  am  chiefly  impressed ;  in  connec- 
tion with  which  must  be  considered  the  manner  in 
which  the  afiairs  of  the  new  commonwealth  were 
managed.  Gilpin,  although  appointed  governor  by 
President  Lincoln,  was  without  instructions  and  with- 
out money.  Washington  was  threatened;  there  were 
a  dozen  cabinet  meetings  a  day ;  and  when  the  ap- 
pointee  begged  for  writtten  orders  he  was  told  there 
was  no  time  to  attend  to  such  matters,  but  to  go  and 
do  as  well  as  he  knew  how  and  the  bills  would  be 
paid.  His  verbal  instructions,  taken  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  white  house,  or  in  the  portico,  conferred  broad 
powers.  He  was  to  see  that  the  new  territory  was 
kept  in  the  union.  If  soldiers  were  needed,  he  was 
to  call  them  out  and  command  them."  He  was  loyal, 
he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  be  quick  to  see  the  need 
of  an  appeal  to  arms ;  but  was  he  a  statesman,  and 
might  he  not  be  too  quick  to  discern  a  danger? 
These  were  questions  the  cabinet  had  no  time  to  ask. 
The  period  elapsing  between  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  August  election  was  made  use  of  to 
ascertain  the  political  bias  of  the  majority,  the  pop- 
ulation being  almost  evenly  divided  between  those 
who  would  support  the  government  and  those  whose 
sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  the  confederates.  This 
equality  warned  the  republicans  to  make  haste  slowly, 
and  to  adopt  a  liberal  and  conservative  platform,  lest 
the  loyal  part  of  the  democracy  should  be  driven  to 
encourage   disloyalty.     A   convention   was  held    at 

^Qilpin'9  Pioneer qf  284^,  MS.,  6-4. 
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Gk)lden  City  on  the  1st  of  July  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a  delegate  to  congress,  Hiram  P.  Bennett 
heinor  chosen  from  amonor  eleven  candidates."  On  the 
24th  a  *  union  convention'  was  held  by  the  demo- 
crats for  the  same  purpose,  which  nominated  B.  D. 
Williams.  The  newspaper  press  was  divided,  and 
issued  campaign  sheets,  as  might  be  expected,  but 
were  guarded  in  their  utterances." 

Williams  was  beaten  by  the  republican  candidate, 
on  election,  by  3,801  votes,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  being  9,597." 

The  legislature,  which  was  also  chiefly  republican, 
met  at  Denver,  and  held  its  first  session  of  sixty 
days,  beginning  on  the  9th  of  September,  adopting 
and  enacting  a  full  code  of  laws,  civil  and  criminal. 
The  original  acts  of  the  legislature  recognized  the  le- 
gality of  the  miners'  courts,  confirmed  their  decisions, 
and  provided  for  the  transfer  of  their  cases  to  the 
regular  courts,  thus  avoiding  all  conflict  over  previous 
judgments."     The  adoption  of  the  Illinois   practice 

^  Amos  Steck  was  president  of  this  convention,  and  L.  N.  Tappan  secre- 
tary. Byera*  Centenmil  State,  MS.,  8. 

^Ihe  Rocky  MourUain  News,  though  loyal,  opposed  drawing  party  lines 
too  strictly.  The  publishers  issued  a  second  journal,  the  Miner's  Record,  at 
Tarrvall,  during  the  campai^  which  did  good  work  in  preservingtiie  loyalty 
of  the  people  and  determining  the  result  of  the  election.  The  Denver 
Mountdineer,  owned  by  Moore  and  Coleman,  was  a  disunion  journal,  and  was 
bought  by  Bycrs  and  Daily,  and  silenced  in  the  spring  of  1861.  Bjfers'  Neux- 
paper  Pn«8  of  Colorado,  MS.,  13. 

'^  Hiram  P.  Bennett  was  bom  in  Mo.  in  1826,  and  removed  to  Nebraska, 
where  he  was  elected  to  the  first  territorial  legislature  in  1854.  In  1869  he 
removed  to  Denver,  where  he  practised  his  profession,  being  associated  with 
Moses  Hallett,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  his  successful  prosecution  of 
criminals.  He  served  two  terms  in  congress,  obtaining  the  branch  mint  for 
Denver,  with  other  benefits  to  the  territory.  He  resumed  his  law  practice 
in  1869,  but  was  appointed  postmaster  soon  after,  which  office  he  held  until 
1874.     He  was  a  member  of  the  first  state  legislature  from  Arapahoe  co. 

""The  members  of  the  council  representing  their  districts  in  the  following 
order  were  Hiram  J.  Graham,  Amos  Steck,  C.  W.  Mather,  H.  F.  Parker,  A. 
U.  Colby,  Samuel  M.  Robbins,  E.  A.  Arnold,  R.  B.  Willis,  and  John  M. 
Francisco.  Coh.  Jmr.  Council,  1861,  3.  Memljers  of  the  lower  house,  in  the 
order  of  their  districts,  were  Charles  F.  Holly,  E.  S.  Wilhite,  Edwin  Scud- 
der,  William  A.  Rankin.  J.  B.  Chaffee,  J.  H.  Noteware,  Daniel  Witter, 
George  F.  Crocker,  Daniel  Steel,  Corydon  P.  Hall,  Victor  Garcia,  Jesus 
Barela,  and  George  M.  Cliilcott.  Coh.  Jour.  H<m»e,  1861,  3,  19.  E.  A. 
Arnold  of  Lake  co.  was  chosen  president  of  the  council,  8.  L.  Baker,  sec., 
David  A.  Cheever  asst  sec,  E.  W.  Kingsbury  sergeant-at-arms.  Charles 
P.  Holly  of  Boulder  co.  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep8,F.  H.  Page 
chief  clerk,  £.  P,  Elmer  Bergeant-at-amuu    OorbeU*9  LegiB  Mamial,  212. 
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code  was  another  wise  act,  giving  the  territorial  courts 
a  system  of  practice  which  had  been  ably  expounded 
by  the  supreme  court  of  that  state.     No  subsequent 
legislation  was  had  upon  this  subject  while  the  terri- 
torial form  of  government  was  in  existence. 

The  territory  was  divided  into  counties  "  and  judi- 
cIslI  districts,"  the  election  of  county  oflScers  provided 
foir,  and  a  complete  organization  effected.  The  capital 
of"  the  territory  was  located  at  Colorado  City,  and 
commissioners  appointed  to  select  the  actual  site  within 
thie  surveyed  limits  of  that  town,  the  commission  to 
perform  its  duty  within  a  month  after  the  adjourn- 
nif3nt  of  the  legislature.**  The  location  was  chosen 
with  the  view  of  making  the  capital  central  to  the 
^ture  state.  That  it  was  subsequently  abandoned 
Wfiis  because  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient.  It  was 
fixL^d  at  Golden  City'*  in   1862,  where  it  remained 

^3  The  following  counties  were  organized,  with  county  seats  temporarily 

^<)C2^ted,  as  follows:  Costilla,  county  seat  at  San  Miguel;  Guadalupe,  county 

M^t;  at  the  town  of  Guadalupe  (the  name  of  this  county  was  changed  to 

Coo^JM  the  same  session);  Huerfano,  county  seat  at  Autubee;  Pueblo,  county 

*^^t  at  the  town  of  Pueblo;  Fremont,  county  seat  at  Cafion  City;  El  Paso, 

county  seat  at  Colorado  City;  Douglas,  county  seat  at  Frankstown;  Arapahoe, 

county  seat  at  Denver;  Weld,  named  after  tiie  secretary  of  territory,  county 

*^^t  at  St  Vrain;  Larimer,  named  after  George  William  Larimer,  county  seat 

^^  La  Porte;  Boulder,  county  seat  at  the  town  of  Boulder;  Jefferson,  county 

^^t  at  Golden  City;  Clear  Creek,  county  seat  at  Idaho;  Gilpin,  named  after 

the  governor,  county  seat  at  Central  City;  Park,  county  seat  at  Tarryall; 

*^%  county  seat  at  Oro  City;  Summit,  county  seat  at  Parkville.   Colo  Gen, 

-^-ou**,  1861,  52-7. 

**  The  territory  was  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  the  counties  of 

Primer,  Weld,  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  Douglas,  and  £1  Paso  constituting  the 

^st,  to  which  C^ef  Justice  Hall  was  assigned;  Jefferson,  Clear  Creek,  Gilpin, 

I^rk,   and  Summit  the  2d  district,  to  which  Judge   Armor   was  assigned; 

lake,  Fremont,  Pueblo,  Huerfano,  Conejos,  and  Costilla,  the  3d  district,  to 

Vhich  was  assigned  Judge  Pettis.  Oen.  Laws  Colo,  1861,  395-6. 

^The  committee  consisted  of  S.  L.  Baker,  E.  R  Cozzens,  and  M.  Holt. 

*  There  were  certain  rivalries  to  be  considered,  as  is  always  the  case;  but 

the  chief  aim  seemed  to  be  to  prevent  Denver  having  the  capital,  that  town 

being  accused  of  a  desire  to  secure  everything;  therefore,  at  the  next  session, 

the  legislature,  being  dissatisfied  with  Colorado  Citv  as  a  place  of  meeting, 

having  to  camp  out  and  do -their  own  cookinij,   adiourned  to  Denver,  and 

removed  the  capital  once  more,  this  time  to  Golden  City.     Says  Stone,  *  The 

southern  men  were  opposed  to  adjourning  to  Denver,  and  they  went  away 

and  hid  in  the  woods,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  couldnt  find  them.     Finally 

we  sent  men  out  with  flags  of  ^ce  to  bring  them  in,  and  getting  them 

together  in  Mother  Mag^^irt's  hotel,  under  pretence  of  compromising  the 

matter,  locked  the  doors  on  them,  finished  the  vote,  and  got  the  adjourn- 

ment  to  Denver.'  Land  QranU  m  Colo,  MS.,  11. 
Hist.  Nbv.   27 
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until  1868,  when  it  was  taken  back  to  Denver ;  but 
the  feeling  in  the  southern  counties  being  strong 
against  this  point,  and  Pueblo  being  prevented  from 
getting  it  in  1872  only  by  bribery,  the  constitutional 
convention  provided  that  the  vote  of  the  whole  people 
should  be  taken  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  the  place  receiving  the  greater  number 
of  votes  to  be  declared  the  permanent  capital.  The 
vote  was  taken  in  1881,  and  Denver,  which  had  beeo 
growing  in  influence,  received  the  majority  of  votes, 


thus  ending,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  southern  counties, 
the  long  struggle  for  that  division  of  power  which  will 
only  come  with  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  south. 

The  seal  adopted  for  the  territory  was  an  heraldic 
shield,  bearing  in  chief,  or  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
same,  upon  a  red  ground,  three  snow  capped  moun- 
tains, above  surrounding  clouds  ;  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  shield,  upon  a  golden  ground,  a  miner's  badge, 
being  the  same  badge  prescribed  by  the  regular  her- 
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aldic  rules ;  as  a  crest  above  the  shield  the  eye  of  God, 
being  golden  rays  proceedmg  from  the  lines  of  a  tri- 
angle; below  the  crest,  and  above  the  shield,  as  a 
scn>ll,  the  Roman  fasces,  bearing  on  a  band  of  red, 
white,  and  blue,  the  words  Union  and  Constitution  ; 
below  the  whole,  the  motto  Nil  Snie  Numine;  the 
whole  to  be  surrounded  by  the  words  Sigillum  Terri- 
torii  Coloradensis,  and  the  figures  1861.  This  design 
was  adopted  by  the  state  in  1876. 

The  message  of  Governor  Gilpin  to  the  legisla- 
ture contained  much  good  advice,  with  many  original 
ideas.     He   recommended   a  thorough   organization 
by  counties,  townships,  districts,  and  precincts,  and 
advised  a   system   of  ** social    police"  laws   for  the 
protection  of  property,  enforcement  of  contract,  tax- 
ation, roads,  education,   and   charities;   but  particu- 
larly he  desired  them  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  judiciary  and  military  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  constituted  "  the  bulwark  of  their  liber- 
ties."    Acting  somewhat  upon  the  suggestions  made, 
and  also  on  their  own  good  sense,  the  first  legislature 
of  Colorado,  as  I  have  said,  did  some  excellent  work 
in  establishing  good  government,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary.    Among  their  acts  was  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  the  government,  and  pledging 
support.     Another  resolution  indorsed  the  acts  of  the 
governor  which  had  reference  to  preserving  the  loyal 
attitude  of  the  territory.     Joint  memorials  asked  for 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  at  Denver,"  for  a 
mail    route  along  the    upper  portion  of  the  Platte 
river,  from  which  the  mail  had  been  withdrawn  by 
the  opening  of  a  cut-off,   for  a   daih"  mail   between 
Denver  and  Mountain  City  (Central  City),  which,  it 
was  alleged,  distributed  more  mail  than  any  office  in 
the  territory.     An  act  was  passed  increasing  the  rep- 

'^The  amonnt  oC  gold  coined  at  the  U.  S.  mint  from  Colorado  mines  in 
1859  wan  $622,000;  in  18C0  it  was  $2,091,000.  Large  amounts  were  in  cir- 
cnlatioa  without  coinage,  and  a  certain  amount  was  used  in  manufactures. 
On  this  showing  the  Coloradans  thought  themselves  entiUed  to  a  mint  CMo 
OfM,  Lat€$,  1861,  613. 
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resentation  in  the  legislative  body  to  thirteen  council- 
men  and  twenty-six  representatives,  the  whole  Dum« 
ber  allowed  by  the  organic  act,  and  congress  was  asked 
to  increase  the  per  diem  from  three  to  six  dollars, 
which  it  did  not  do  until  1867.  Bv  the  act  increas- 
ing  the  membership,  it  was  provided  that  these  addi- 
tional legislators  should  be  chosen  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  December  1861,  and  another  session  of  the 
legislature  held,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June  1862,  but  that  thereafter  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture should  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  of 
each  year.  The  adjournment  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  November." 

Meanwhile  Governor  Gilpin,  relying  upon  the  in- 
formal permission  given  him  to  do  whatever  he 
thought  right  and  proper  for  the  good  of  Colorado 
and  the  preservation  of  the  government,  had  ex- 
ceeded the  powers  ordinarily  invested  in  a  territorial 
executive.  Believing  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  required  the  raising  of  a  regiment,  he  proceeded 
to  raise  and  send  it  into  the  field.'* 

^  The  additional  councilmen  elected  for  the  2d  session  were  H.  R.  Hunt, 
William  A.  H.  Loveland,  N.  J.  Bond.  J.  R  Woodson,  and  Henry  Altman. 
The  additional  representatives  were  Joseph  Kenyon,  D.  C.  Oakes,  C.  O.  Hans- 
come,  William  M.  Slaughter,  H.  B.  Hayes,  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Wilbur  F.  Stone, 
John  Fosher,  M.  S.  Beach,  Jose  Raphael  Martine,  Jose  Francisco  Gallejos, 
and  D.  Powell.  Of  the  council  EL  A.  Arnold  was  president,  S.  L.  Baker 
chief  clerk,  D.  A.  Cheever  asst  clerk,  K  W.  Kingsbory  sergeant-at-arms. 
Of  the  house,  Charles  F.  Holly  was  speaker,  P.  H.  Page  chief  clerk,  K.  P. 
Elmer  sergeant-at-arms.  Cortett,  Ltgis.  Manual  212-14. 

^  Owini;  to  the  presence  in  the  territory  of  a  larse  number  of  southern 
men,  he  felt  the  importance  of  avoiding  a  conflict,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding  secretly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  in  order  not  to  pro- 
voke opposition  from  those  who,  while  not  openly  disloyal,  had  confederate 
proclivities.  Two  infantry  companies  were  first  raised,  oil  picked  men,  armed 
with  weapons  quietly  purchased  wherever  they  could  be  found.  Lead  was 
obtained  from  a  Colorado  mine,  and  three  loads  of  gunpowder  from  Topeka, 
through  the  friendship  of  John  Burke.  Having  now  the  nucleus  of  a  regi- 
ment, a  call  was  maile  for  eight  more  companies,  which  were  rapidly  formed, 
and  promptly  furnished  by  thr  governor,  who  paid  the  Denver  merchanti 
for  supplies  by  drafts  on  the  tr«>asury,  which  he  had  authority  for  drawing 
in  the  fully  given  word  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  war.  But  that  it 
was  a  fortunate  forecast  in  the  executive  l>ecame  apparent  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, after  the  call  had  been  made,  that  the  disloyal  part  of  the  popula- 
tion was  proceeding  with  equal  caution  to  gather  a  force  to  plunder  the  banks 
and  business  houses  of  Denver  and  escape  into  Texas,  there  to  join  the  con- 
federate army.  At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  was  McKee,  a  Texan  ranger. 
He  was  arrested  with  about  forty  of  his  followers,  and  ocAfiiiad  in  jaiL    Tint 
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Bcmthemers  had  their  rendezvous  aboat  forty  miles  from  Cherry  creek,  near 
HasseUviHe,  where  the  first  Colorado  infantry  was  sent  to  capture  the 
remainder.  Some  prisoners  were  taken,  but  about  one  hundred  e9cai)ed  and 
went  into  camp  near  Fort  Wise,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  where  they  captured 
a  government  train,  but  were  overtaken  and  forty-one  brought  back  to  Den- 
ver, where  they  were  a  source  of  infinite  vexation,  nobody  knowingr  what 
to  do  with  them,  while  they  had  to  be  guarded  and  fed  at  considerable 
expense. 

The  Ist  Colorado  regiment  was  composed  of  eood  material  in  the  main. 
The  reffiment  was  organized  as  follows:  J.  P.  Slough  colonel,  S.  F.  Tappan 
lient-coi,  J.  M.  Chivmcrton  major;  captains,  E.  W.  Wynkoop,  S.  M.  Losan, 
Richard  Sopris,  Jacob  Downing,  S.  J.  Anthony,  S.  H.  Cook,  J.  W.  Hamule- 
ton,  George  L.  Sanborn,  Charles  Malie,  C.  r.  Marion.  It  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  silk  fla^  by  the  women  of  Denver.  Body  Mountain  News,  Aug. 
21,  1861.  But  it  con  tamed  a  certain  proportion  of  undisciplined,  strong,  and 
restless  men,  who  had  volunteered  in  the  hope  of  being  called  upon  to  go  to 
the  front.  Their  presence  in  Colorado  at  this  time  was  a  standing  menace  to 
confederate  sympathizers;  but  it  was  not  the  kind  of  service  which  they 
deitired;  enforced  idleness  soon  bred  a  mutinous  spirit,  and  discipline  became 
difficult  to  maintain,  the  presence  of  the  regiment  in  Denver  requiring  an 
extra  police  force  to  preserve  the  property  of  citizens  from  the  nightly  prowl- 
ing of  squads  of  mischievous  or  drunken  soldiers.  In  November  they  were 
removed  to  Camp  Weld,  two  miles  from  Denver,  where  they  continue<l  to  f  ret 
at  their  l>ondage  and  threaten  desertion.  Two  companies  were  sent  to  Fort 
^yi*B*-^jterward  Fort  Lvon,  where  they  were  no  better  pleased.  This  post, 
which  i^-as  m  part  BentViiew  fort,  was  built  by  Sedgwick's  command  of  350 
U.  8.  troops  in  the  winter  of  1860-1,  after  a  summer  campaign  among  the 
In<iians.  The  quarters  were  of  stone  laid  up  in  mud,  with  dirt  roofs  and 
floors.  Bent  8  portion  was  used  as  a  commissary.  The  post  was  commanded 
by  Lieut  Warner,  of  the  regular  army,  who  regarded  the  manners  of  the 
volunteers  with  great  disfavor,  a  view  which  was  entirelv  reciprocated. 

In  Feb.  Major-general  Hunter,  in  command  of  the  department  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  officers  of  the  Colorado 
Ist,  that  unless  the  men  were  put  into  the  field  they  would  desert  in  the 
spring.  Chivington  says  that  it  was  his  influence  that  procured  the  change. 
First  Colorado  Retjiment^  MS.,  3-4.  An  occasion  was  opjwrtunely  furnished 
of  making  them  useful  by  the  advance  on  New  Mexico  of  4,000  Texan  troops, 
under  (ren.  H.  H.  Sibley,  and  permission  was  granted  Slough  to  take  his  reg- 
iment south  to  the  relief  of  the  threatened  territory.  Oii  arriving  at  Fort 
Wise  orders  were  received  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Canby,  who 
wad  being  overpowered,  the  Texans  having  taken  forts  Bliss  and  Fillmore, 
fought  Canby  at  Valverde,  and  driven  him  back  to  Fort  Craig.  They  were 
preparing  to  march  on  Fort  Union,  the  principal  depot  of  supplies  in  New 
Xlexico.  The  Colo  troops  hastened  forward  through  the  Raton  pass,  and 
after  a  brief  rest  made  a  forced  march  of  64  miles  in  24  hours  the  bagsage 
being  left  at  Red  river,  and  the  wagons  used  to  relieve  the  men  in  squaojB  to 
prevent  their  giving  out.  By  great  exertion  the  regiment  reached  Fort  Union 
on  the  13th,  where  were  400  men,  under  Col  Paul  of  New  Mexico.  There 
were  at  this  time  two  inde|)endent  Colorado  companies  in  New  Mexico, 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  governor's  permission  in  the  southern  conn- 
ties,  and  sent  to  Fort  Garland.  The  captams  were  James  H.  Ford  and  Theo- 
dore H.  Dodd,  a  nephew  of  Gov.  Todd  of  Ohio.  Tliese  two  companies 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  2d  Colorado  regiment. 

The  day  following  the  arrival  of  Slough  at  Fort  Union  news  was  received 
from  Canbv  of  the  capture  of  a  large  train  of  supplies,  and  that  Sibley  was 
at  Santa  Ye  with  recruits  pouring  in.  Upon  this  information  the  Coloradans 
determined  to  march  on  Santa  Fe.  On  the  22d  the  army  set  out,  consisting 
of  the  1st  Colorado,  two  light  batteries,  one  of  tlic  independent  companies 
under  Capt.  Ford,  and  two  companies  of  the  5th  infantry,  in  all  about  1,300 
men,  commanded  by  Col  Slough.     One  company  was  mounted  for  scouiing 
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purposes,  and  divided  into  detachments,  nnder  captains  Howland  of  tiit 
regular  army  and  Ford.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  the  scouts  captured  s 
picket  ffuard,  and  learned  that  a  force  of  800  Texans  were  advancing  on 
Santa  Fe.  Preparations  were  at  once  made  to  intercept  thenL  Maj.  Oiiy- 
ington  was  ordered  to  make  a  night  march  from  Bemal  springs,  to  encamp 
by  day,  and  to  march  a^ain  by  night  to  Santa  Fe,  spike  tne  enemy's  guns, 
and  do  as  much  as  possible  to  cripple  him.  All  the  mounted  men  in  the 
command,  and  two  companies  of  foot  troops,  were  detailed,  amounting  to 
400  men.  On  the  first  night  out,  at  the  Pecos  river,  Lieut>ool  Tappan  sur- 
prised and  captured  a  party  of  confederate  scouts,  who  were  sent  to  Slough  s 
camp.  Chivington  continued  his  march  by  daylight  (there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  regiment,  from  the  col  down,  who  knew  how  to  obey  oders),  and  met 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  a  little  after  noon,  which  surrendered. 

He  was  now  in  the  Apache  cafion,  a  pass  of  the  mountains  ten  miles ^onffy 
between  hills  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  nigh,  and  proceeding  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  when  the  picket  came  running  back,  infcrming  ChiYii.gton  that  he  was 
confronted  with  a  column  of  double  his  strength  andfumishMl  with  artillery, 
while  his  batteries  were  with  Slough  in  the  rear.  Cannonading  was  begun, 
and  Chivinffton  deployed  his  foot  as  skirmishers  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains out  of  ranse  of  the  battery,  and  held  the  horse,  under  Captain  How- 
land  of  the  regtuar  army,  as  a  reserve,  under  cover,  with  orders  to  charge 
when  they  saw  the  enemy  in  retreat.  But  when  he  did  retreat  Howland 
failed  to  charge.  His  troops  parted  either  way  and  filed  to  the  rear  in  con- 
fusion. Fortunately  for  tne  fame^  of  the  1st  Colorado  he  was  not  of  it. 
Another  troop  under  Cook  awaiteVl  orders  with  the  shells  whistling  and 
screaming  over  them.  The  skirmishers  soon  made  the  position  of  the  Texans 
in  the  ro^  untenable,  and  they  retired  to  a  better  one  a  mile  below,  conceal- 
ing their  infantry  in  the  rocks,  and  posting  their  howitzers  to  command  the 
road.  Chiviuffton  followed  cautiously  until  within  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  the 
battery,  when  he  halted  to  get  the  infantry  and  horse  together,  except  Cook's, 
deploying  them  right  and  left  to  outflank  the  new  con^erate  position.  In 
these  movements  Chivington,  who  ha^l  hitherto  been  a  man  of  peace,  a 
methodist  preacher  in  fact,  behaved  welL  He  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  bom  in 
1S21,  migrated  to  111.  in  1848,  where  he  entered  the  conference  of  the  M.  K 
church,  being  transferred  to  l^e  Mo.  conference,  and  in  1855  to  Omaha,  Neb. 
While  in  Mo.  he  was  a  missionary  to  the  Wyandottes.  In  1860  he  came  to 
Denver  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Rocky  mountain  district.  Of  a  com- 
manding presence,  and  in  full  regimental  dress,  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
as  he  galloped  through  the  rain  of  bullets.  Further  retreat  of  the  Texans 
was  the  signal  to  Cook,  who  came  forward  with  his  99  horsemen.  The  road 
was  unfavorable  for  cavalry,  but  the  charge  was  successful,  resulting  in  a 
large  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Texans  fought  bravely  and  inflicted  severe  injury.  A  storm  of  lead  poured 
down  on  the  enemy  from  their  infantry,  but  the  Colorado  regiment  was  posted 
above  them,  and  soon  drove  them  down  the  hillside  into  the  road  and  to  flight. 
The  loss  in  the  battle  of  Apache  cafion  was  five  killed,  thirteen  wounded, 
and  three  missing  on  the  union  side.  The  Texans  had  sixteen  killed,  forty 
wounded,  and  seventy-five  taken  prisoners.  At  sunset  Chivington  fell  back 
to  Pigeon  rancho — Pigeon  being  the  name  given  to  a  Frenchman  named  Valle 
who  owned  it — where  the  wounded  were  attended  to  and  the  dead  buried. 
The  prisoners,  including  seven  commissioned  officers,  were  sent  to  Fort 
Union  under  guard  of  Ford's  company  of  dragoons,  and  the  command  fell 
back  to  a  former  camp  at  Coslasky  s  for  water. 

On  tlie  2$th,  two  days  after  the  battle,  Col  Slough  came  up  with  the 
reserve  from  Bemal  springs,  and  Chivington  was  again  sent  forwara  across  the 
mountain,  with  six  companies  of  infantry,  to  harass  the  enemy's  rear,  and  a 
company  of  dragoons  was  ordered  to  scout  toward  Galisteo.  The  remainder 
of  the  l8t  regiment,  two  batteries,  and  two  small  companies  of  regular  cav- 
alry, nuinltering  altogether  600,  also  moved  forward  on  the  road  to  Santa  Fe, 
not  doubting  that  Uieir  passage  would  be  disputed.      While  baiting  at 
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^geon'a  randio  the  picket!  came  in  with  the  infonnation  that  the  Tezane 
were  advancing  in  force,  less  than  lialf  a  mile  away.  Quickly  the  bnoles 
WHUided,  the  men  fell  in  line,  and  had  gone  but  a  few  hundred  yuds  when 
the  firing  hemn. 

Had  the  Tezans  been  aware  how  greatly  they  outnumbered  the  union' 
troops,  instead  of  defeat,  they  would  have  prevailed.  As  it  was,  after  a 
day^  fiffhting,  they  called  for  time  to  bury  their  dead.  The  following  day 
they  asSed  to  have  the  armistice  extended  to  36  hours.  At  this  moment  an 
order  arrived  from  Canbv  to  stop  fighting,  and  return  to  Fort  Union.  Ihe 
Coloradans  were  astounded.  Canby  had  so  far  been  driven  by  the  enemy. 
The  loss  on  the  Texan  side,  in  the  two  battles,  was  281  killed,  200  wounded, 
and  100  prisoners,  a  total  of  581.  On  the  union  side  49  were  killed,  64 
wounded,  and  21  captured,  a  total  of  134.  Col  Slough,  on  returning  to  Fort 
Union,  tendered  his  resignation,  being  offended,  it  was  said,  by  Canby 's  order. 
The  trtwpe  were  allowed  three  day  s  of  rest,  when  information  c:ime  that 
Canby  had  left  Fort  Craiff  on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  was  havinga  running  fight 
on  the  Bio  Grande  with  Sibley's  army  in  retreat  to  Texas.  Orders  to  march 
south  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  or  assist  in  driving  him  out  of  the 
country  were  received.  On  the  6th,  the  resiment,  now  conmianded  bv  Tap- 
pan,  set  out  again  on  the  same  road  it  had  Utely  marched  over.  Canby  and 
Col  Paul  were  found  at  a  small  village  at  the  head  of  C&muel  pass,  endeav- 
orinff  to  make  a  junction  with  Slough,  while  the  Texans  were  at  Albuquerque, 
whiUier  they  had  fallen  back  on  a  feint  from  Canby  looking  like  an  attack. 
Slough's  resiffuation  being  accepted,  Canby  promoted  Chivington  to  the  col- 
onelcy over  Tappan,  who  waived  his  rank  in  Chivington 's  favor,  and  Gilpin 
approved.  On  the  14th  of  April  the  united  commands  moved  down  the  pass, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  valley  to  a  point  eighteen  miles  below  Albuquer<^ue,  and 
one  mile  from  Peralta,  where  Sibley  was  encamped,  the  Texan  army  m  igno- 
ranee  of  the  approach  of  Canby.  Chivington  desired  the  privilege  of  attack- 
ing with  the  Colorado  regiment  alone,  but  was  restrained  bv  his  superior. 
The  .Colorado  troops  reposed  on  their  arms,  in  the  hope  of  being  called  to 
surprise  the  confederates,  but  no  such  order  came.  The  bugles  sounded  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  within  hearing  of  Sibley's  brass  band,  and  the  now 
superior  union  forces  proceeded  openly  to  the  conflict.  The  battle  began  in 
the  morning  bv  the  capture  of  a  train  coming  from  Albuquerque.  After 
breakfast  Peralta  was  attacked;  but  Canby  having  to  fight  in  the  open  field, 
while  Sibley  was  sheltered  by  the  walls  of  the  town,  the  fighting  was  of  the 
mildest  ever  seen.  At  two  o'clock  a  high  wind  having  arisen,  and  the  air 
being  filled  with  sand,  Canby  withdrew  to  camp.  That  afternoon  and  night 
Sibley  crossed  the  river,  and  proceeded  down  on  the  west  side. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  Colorado  troops  concerning  the  gen- 
eral's failure  to  attack  Peralta.  On  the  16th,  Canby  entered  Peralta,  and 
marched  leisurely  down  the  river  on  a  line  parallel  with  Sibley,  but  unable 
to  cross  until  the  20th,  at  Liinitar,  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Texans  had 
buried  their  artillery  except  two  pieces,  burned  their  wagons,  and  were  goinff 
through  the  mountains  by  Cook  springs  to  Mesilla.  Canhy  then  proceeded 
to  Fort  Craig,  Chivington  going  into  camp  at  Valverde,  a  battle-field  where 
a  company  of  the  2d  Colorado,  before  mentioned  as  being  in  New  Mexico 
with  Uanby,  had  distinguished  itself  for  bravery,  losing  forty  per  cent  of  ita 
number  in  a  vain  effort  to  save  the  lost  battle  of  the  21st  of  February. 
Here  the  Ist  regiment  remained  inactive  until  August,  waiting  for  orders 
and  pay,  after  which  it  was  sent  to  Fort  Union.  In  July  Chivington 
obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  Washington,  to  endeavor  to  have  his  regiment 
transferred  to  a  field  of  active  service,  and  Col  Howe  of  the  3d  U.  S.  cavalry 
was  placed  temporarily  in  command.  He  succeeded  in  securing  an  order 
converting  the  regiment  into  the  1st  Colorado  cavalry,  with  headquarters  at 
Denver,  in  midwinter  it  was  concentrated  at  Colorado  City,  mounted,  when 
it  proceeded  to  Denver,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  citizens. 

The  history  of  the  2d  Colorado  regiment  has  less  connection  with  the 
political  history  of  the  state.    The  first  two  companies  were  recruited  under 
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the  order  of  Gilpin.  They  were  m&rdied  to  Fort  Garland,  and  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  in  Dec.  \86f.\  They  experienced  ffrei^t  hardships 
in  crossing  mountains  to  New  Mexico,  not  to  mention  the  fighting  at  the 
battle  of  Valverde.  In  Feb.  1862  Col  J.  H.  Leavenworth  was  authorized  by 
the  secretary  of  war  to  raise  six  companies  of  volunteer  infantry  in  Colorado, 
which  with  these  two,  and  two  others  of  a  later  organization^  were  to  consti- 
tute the  2d  Colorado  regiment.  T.  H.  Dodd  was  appointed  lieut-coL  The 
captains  of  the  new  companies  were  J.  Nelson  Smith,  L.  D.  Rowell,  Reubeo 
Howard,  George  West,  E.  D.  Boyd,  and  S.  W.  Wagoner.  In  Aug.  the  re^- 
ment  was  ordcretl  to  Fort  Lyon,  where  it  remained  until  April  186§,  when  six 
companies  were  marched  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  June  Leavenworth  was 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops  on  the  Santa  F^  road,  with  headquart- 
ers at  Fort  Lamed.  The  Indians  and  the  confederates  together  gave  him 
plenty  of  employment.  On  the  2d  of  July  occurred  the  battle  of  Cabin 
creek,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  about  forty  killed  and  wounded.  On  the 
16th  they  were  joined  at  Fort  Gibson  by  Gen.  Blunt  commanding  the  district 
of  Colorado  and  western  Kansas,  and  their  united  force  numbenng  1,400  met 
the  confederate  force  of  6,000,  under  Gen.  Cooper,  at  Honey  springs, 
attacked  it  and  in  a  battle  of  two  hours  routed  it,  wiUi  a  loss  of  400  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  To  prevent  his  stores  falling  into  Blunt's  hands. 
Cooper  burned  them.  The  loss  on  the  union  side  in  this  engagement  was  14 
killed  and  30  wounded.  From  July  to  October,  Leavenworth  was  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Lamed.  In  the  latter  month  he  was  dismissed  the  service 
on  account  of  having  enlisted  a  company,  without  authority,  to  act  as  artil- 
leiymen,  but  the  onler  was  subsequently  revoked  and  his  record  cleared. 
Doild  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the  Tea.  During  the  same  month  the  2d 
and  3d  Colora<lo  inf.  reg.  were  consolirlated  into  the  2d  Colorado  volunteer 
cav.  All  detachments  were  ordered  to  Missouri,  and  thence  sent  east.  Ford, 
who  lia^l  been  major  of  the  2d  inf.  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  2d 
cav.,  DiHld  being  ueut-coL  C^irtis,  Smith,  and  Pritchard  were  made  majors 
of  three  battalions.  Ford  was  appointed  to  command  subdistrict  No.  4  of 
central  Mo.,  with  the  Colorado  voL  cav.,  the  Mo.  militia,  and  a  reg.  of  inf. 
The  reg.  consisted  of  twelve  companies,  and  numbered  1,240  men.  It 
remained  in  service  ontil  lS6o,  fighting  guernllas  chiefly,  but  taking  an 
energetic  part  in  the  destruction  of  Price  s  army.  In  Dec  the  regiment  was 
concentrat^l  at  Fort  Riley,  refitted,  and  put  on  a  footing  as  winter  scouts  to 
protect  the  n^d  as  tar  west  as  Fort  Lyon.  The  following  spring  Ford  was 
promoteil  to  l>e  a  brig.  gen.  by  brevet,  and  took  command  of  Sie  districts 
In  ApriL  May  and  June  1865,  a  force  of  5.500  men,  and  two  batteries  was 
distrumted  in  this  district,  prepared  for  a  summer  campaign  against  the 
Indians  south  of  the  Arkansas  river.  Wlien  everything  was  ready  the 
interior  department  interfered,  and  arrested  the  movement.  Irritated  at  this 
policy,  Forvl  resided,  and  (reneral  Sanborn  took  the  command.  Again,  as  he 
ma4le  ready  to  chastise  the  hostile  Inilians,  the  campaign  was  broken  up  by 
the  same  interference.  In  Sept.  the  reg.  was  mustered  out  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. It  had  done  faithful  service,  and  lost  about  70  men  killed  and  many 
more  woundoJ. 

The  3d  Colorsilo  volunteer  infantry  was  raised  in  1862  by  Gov.  Evans. 
By  the  1st  of  Fvb.  1863.  the  first  battalion  was  mustered  in,  Curtis  com- 
manding. James  H.  Fonl  was  made  cnloneL  and  James  L.  Pritehard  major. 
The  captains  werv  R.  R.  HarU'ur,  E.  W.  Kingsbury',  E.  P.  Elmer,  G.  W. 
Morton,  Tliomas  MiVtes,  Jr.  In  >larch  they  set  out  for  the  States  via  the 
Platte  n^ute,  reachinc  Fort  Leavenwi^rth  on  the  23d  of  ApriL  They  shared 
the  har.Uhi(^  oi  U^rder  warfare  with  the  2d  regiment,  to  which  they  were 
finally  iom«.^l. 

Besides  the  presence  of  conie^lerate  sympathizers,  the  territory  was  visited 
in  the  summer  of  ISd:)  by  a  small  band  of  Mexican  guerrilas,  who  spread 
terrier  throush  the  S^^uiii  i^rk  by  emulating  the  sanguinary  deeds  of  the 
tra<i;tion\l  Nlexic^n  Uin.tirti.  The  b!<^>iy  Espinosas  they  were  calle<l. 
Mi:v-h  u:y»:<}  ry  >i:rr.::Q  iei  :*..rir.'io:i<ii<  and  their  motives,  since  it  was  not  for 
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Sin  that  they  committed  their  crimes.     They  are  sapposed  to  have  been  ont- 
ws  from  Chihuahua,  and  that  they  were  brothers  or  cousins.     One  was  a 
large,  iron-framed  man,  with  a  villainous  countenance,  tlie  second  a  smaller 
man,  with  nothing  marked  in  his  appearance.    There  was  also  a  third,  a  mere 
l>oy.     On  their  journey  to  Colorado  they  killed  a  merchant  of  Santa  Fe,  and 
A  soldier  at  Conejos.     During  three  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Cafion  City  they 
killed  9  men,  William  Bruce  of  Hardscrabble  creek  being  the  first  victim; 
thenHarkins  on  Fontaine  creek;  and  Alderman  at  his  farm,  on  the  road  from 
Colorado  City  to  South  park.    Then  feU  Shoup,  a  brother  of  Georae  L.  Shoup, 
Hinckley,  Carter,  Lehman,  and  others.     A  company  was  raised  in  Califor- 
nia gulch,  by  John  McCannon,  which  followed  and  traced  them  to  a  camp  on 
the  head  waters  of  Oil  creeks  in  ElPaso  co.,  where  the  larger  man  was  killed 
by  Joseph  Lamb.     The  other  Espinosa  escaped  to  New  Mexico.     He  wrote 
a  letter  in  Spanish  to  Gov.  Evans,  statins  that  he  had  killed  22  men,  and  for 
that  reason  demanded  the  restitution  of  nis  property  captured  by  the  volun- 
teers.    He  was  finally  killed,  together  with  a  nephew,  by  Tom  Tobins  of 
Coitilla  CO.  HoUuAera  Miners  of  Colorado,  302-3;  Bricklt^  and  Harfwell  SotOh- 
em  Colo,   29-30;    Ba&kina  Arhinsaa   Vol   HUt.,   575-6;    Fmnlers    Wormina 
Krperienee,   MS.,    1-2;  HiWa  Tales  of  Colorwio  Pioneers,  290-2;    Overland 
MiPnihly,  v.  526;  FoUtom  Telegraph,  Oct.  28,  1871;  El  Paso  County,  etc,,  MS., 
30-40.     In  the  spring  of  1864  James  Revnolds,  a  pioneer  of  Colorado,  turned 
l^erilla,  and  picking  up  a  company  of  22  confederate  deserters  in  Texas 
invaded  Colorado.     On  the  way  they  captured  a  train,  which  furnished  them 
ample  subsistence,  arms,  and  ammunition,  ^,000  in  drafts,  and  a  larger  sum 
in  money.     They  quarreled  over  the  spoils,  and  separated,  13  turning  back. 
The  other  half  secreted  their  plunder,  and  proceeded  to  the  South  park,  the 
former  home  of  Revnolds,  capturing  a  stage  coach  going  from  Buckskin  Joe 
to  Denver,  and  robbing  the  mail.     They  continued  to  infest  the  road  for  a 
few  days  longer,  seeminff  to  invite  observation,  as  if  they  gloried  in  their 
valiant  deeds  of  theft  and  outrage.     But  they  were  soon  pursued  by  parties 
of  citizens,  and  finally  overtaken  by  a  squad  of  volunteers  from  the  mmes  in 
Summit  co.,  under  Jack  Sparks  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte.     Reynolds 
was  wounded  and  one  man  killed,  named  Sineleterry.     In  the  fiight  of  the 
band,  one  HoUiman  was  captured,  who  turned  state  s  evidence.     Five  others 
were  caucrht  by  parties  lying  in  waiting  on  the  Cafion  City  road.     They  were 
brought   Defore   a  military   commission,    and   ordered  to  Fort  Lyon,   but 
attempting  to  escape,  were  fired  on  and  all  killed. 
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Governor  Gilpin's  confident  measures  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  loyalty  in  the  territory,  with 
the  boldness  of  his  demands  on  the  treasury,  brought 
him  into  trouble.  An  audacious  temperament  is  often 
the  best  possession  of  a  man  in  emergencies.  If  any 
one  refused  to  accept  his  drafts '  they  were  told,  **  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  whether  you  will  take  this 
evidence  of  indebtedness,  or  give  up  your  goods  witli- 
out  any  such  evidence ;  for  the  articles  we  need  we 
must  and  will  have."  Several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  governor's  orders  ^  were  on  the  market,  and, 
as  at  first  they  were  not  recognized  by  the  government, 

^  A  copy  of  one  of  these  orders  is  preserved  in  Extracts  frtjm.  Early 
Reeortlxf  MS.,  which  is  copied  from  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Socie^  of 
Colorado,  and  nins  thus:  *  Executive  Department,  Colorado  Territory,  Den- 
ver, Sept.  18,  18<)1.  At  sight  pay  t*)  the  order  of  Mrs  Julia  A.  Ford  thirtv 
dollars,  value  received,  and  charge  the  pame  to  the  account  of  William  Gil- 
pin, Goveniorof  Colorado  Territory.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
TreaMury.  Washington,  D.  C,  Numl)er220.* 

■■'The  wliole  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  Colorado  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  :iO,  1862,  was  $32,000.  U.  S.  //.  Ex.  Doc.,  no.  i.  44,  37th  cong. 
2d  sess. ;  Crmtf.  Ch)he,,  1860-1,  ap.  340.  Tlie  direct  tax  levied  on  the  territory 
by  congress  for  the  same  period  was  $22,905.  Laws  Ret  Direct  Tax,  37th 
oong.  1st  and  2d  sess.,  8. 
(426) 
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£nancial  distress  followed  and  a  stronur  faction  clam- 
ored  for  Gilpin's  removal.  The  record  made  by  the 
1st  regiment  justified  his  acts  so  far  as  to  secure  the 
payment  of  his  drafts,  but  in  the  meantime  much  dis- 
satisfaction existed.  Those  who  could  not  afford  to 
hold,  sold  th3m  at  a  loss  to  speculators  ;  and,  though 
ultimately  redeemed,  the  losers  were  naturally  disaf- 
fected, and  labored  for  the  removal  of  the  author  of 
their  misfortunes.'  He  was  succeeded  in  office  April 
19,  1862,  by  John  Evans  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  who 
served  the  people  acceptably  for  more  than  three 
years.*  Secretary  Weld,  an  able  young  man,  but  of 
irregular  habits,  was  removed  to  make  way  for 
Samuel  H.  Elbert,  son-in-law  of  Evans.  Weld  died 
early;  but  Gilpin  lived  to  see  his  acts  justified.* 
United  States  Marshal  Townsend  was  removed  in 
June  1862,  and  A.  S.  Hunt  appointed  in  his  place. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tlic  first  legislature  ad- 
journed, to  meet  again  with  the  full  complement  of 
councilmen  and  representatives  allowed  by  the  organic 
act  in  June.  But  it  was  discovered  that  a  blunder 
had  been  committed,  as  the  two  sessions  would  fall 
within  the  same  fiscal  year,  while  two  appropriations 
would  not ;  and,  by  permission  of  congress,*  another 
adjournment  was  made  to  the  7th  of  July,  when  the 
assembly  met  at  Colorado  City,   where,   as  I  have 

*Byfr*  fM.  Oolo,  MS.,  17,  23,  26;  EUMfH^a  Puhlic  Men  and  MetmirtA,  MS., 
4-6;  Oilpins  Phneer  of  184,2,  MS. 

^  Johu  Evaof  was  of  Quaker  pa.*ent%  bom  in  Ohio  in  1814.  He  studied 
medicine,  and  practised  in  111.  and  Ind.  He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the 
Rush  medical  college,  then  organizing  in  Chicago,  and  l)ccaine  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  X irt/tw^Hlern  Idediril  and  Sunjical  Jonrn  r/,  besides  l>oInff 
chairman  of  the  com  nitteeon  public  schools  of  Chicago.  He  donated  $25,000 
for  the  endowment  of  a  ciiair  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  North- 
western university,  the  trustees  naming  the  university  town  in  his  honor, 
and  electing  him  uresident  of  the  board.  As  a  railroad  projector  and  keen 
politician  he  was  long  conspicuous.  His  daughter  Josephme  married  his  sec* 
retary,  S.  H.  E!ll)ert|  in  1865.  Dying  soon  after,  her  father  erected  a  chapel 
ill  Evans'  Addition  to  Denver  to  her  memory.  Routt,  Trr.  and  SUiU',  MS., 
5;  PUhn8  PoUUcal  Viem,  MS.,  9-10;  in/jert,  PuhUc  Men  and  Mfosurts, 
MS.,  7. 

^  Weld  was  a  Connecticut  man.  He  went  east,  and  was  appointed  lient- 
cnl  in  a  colored  regiment,  and  died  of  fever  in  the  toath  during  the  war. 
Eiht^rt,  Puhlic  Men  and  Mragurea,  MS.,  1. 

Mcto  oiwf  i?6«.,  351,  37,  2. 
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already  stated,  it  remained  in  session  but  four  days  be- 
fore returning  to  more  comfortable  quarters  in  Denver. 
Besides  revising  and  perfecting  the  work  of  the  first 
session,  the  legislature  asked  congress  to  increase  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  probate  courts,  and  that  the  laws 
be  printed  in  Spanish,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mexican 
population.  The  postmaster-general  was  requested  to 
provide  for  a  tri  weekly  mail  from  the  east,  a!id  from 
Denver  to  Boulder  City ;  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Telegraph  company  was  asked  to  locate  its  road 
through  Colorado,  and  to  select  one  of  its  board  of 
directors  from  among  its  citizens,  Evans  being  recom- 
mended. The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  urged  to 
put  a  United  States  mint  in  operation  at  an  early 
day,  by  purchasing  the  private  mmt  in  Denver,' 
which  prayer  was  granted ;  and  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  was  solicited  to  treat  with  the  Indians  for 
lands,  chiefly  mineral,  to  which  their  title  had  not 
been  extinguished.  A  joint  resolution  was  passed 
relating  to  the  Colorado  volunteers,  commending 
them  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  president.  The 
election  law  provided  that  the  general  election  for 
delegate  for  congress,  members  of  the  council  and 
assembly,  and  county  officers,  should  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  September ;  but  as  the  appropriation 
for  1862-3  would  be  exhausted  by  the  July  session  of 
1862,  the  election  of  a  legislature  before  1863  was  by 
joint  resolution  postponed  to  that  year. 

'  According  to  the  memorial,  a  private  mint  had  been  in  racoeaafnl  opera- 
tion for  more  than  two  years  when  the  petition  was  made.  Byers  relates 
that  the  private  banking-house  of  Clark,  Gruber,  and  Co.,  Denver,  befnm 
coining  $5,  $10,  and  $20  gold  pieces  Jaly  20,  1860;  and  Parsons  and  Co.  aiio 
coined  some  at  Hamilton  at  a  later  period.  The  f  lO's  coined  at  Denver  by 
Clark,  Gruber,  and  Co.  wore  17  grains  heavier  than  the  coin  of  the  U.  S. 
mint  Cf.ntenninl  Stnte^  MS.,  1.  The  bill  establishing  a  branch  mint  in  Den- 
ver appropriated  $75,000,  and  was  approved  Ajiril  21,  1862.  Cong.  Okhe^ 
1861-2,  ap.  349.  In  March  1863  a  resolution  was  passed  to  purchase  the  lots 
and  assaying  house  or  houses  of  Clark,  Grul>er,  and  Co.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Denver,  on  May  8,  1861,  adopted  the  following  rates  for  gold 
dust  as  a  circulating  medium:  Blue  river  gold,  $20  per  ounce;  French  gulch, 
Humbug  gulch,  Fairnlay  sulch.  Nigger  gulch,  and  McNulty  gnlch,  $17  per 
ounce;  Galifornia  gulch,  $16  per  ounce.  Central  City  adopted  the  rate  of 
$17  per  ounce  for  (.  lear  creek  gold  dust,  and  $15  per  ounce  for  Russell  gulch 
dost.     Best  retorted  gold,  $15  \iQT  ounce;  common  retorted  and  dirty  gold, 
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In  July  the  democratic  party  attempted  to  organize, 
lidding  a  convention  on  the  10th,  but  did  not  become 
possessed  of  any  power  or  coherency  until  after  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.     At  the  September  election  of 
1862,  Hiram  P.  Bennett  was  again  chosen  delegate 
to  congress,  the  Neius  summing  up  his  services  during 
one  session  as  follows;  A  mail  service  and  new  post 
routes ;  post-offices  throughout  the  settled  portion  of 
the  territory ;  a  land  district  and  removal  of  the  sur- 
veyor-general from  Utah  to  Denver ; '  appropriations 
for  surveys ;  miUtary  posts ;  a  branch  mint  at  Denver ; 
payment  of  the  Gilpin  war  debts;*  besides  laboring 
for  the  passage  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  bill,  and 
bills  for  various  wagon-roads.     With  such  a  record 
his  reelection  was  assured,**  and  he  resumed  his  seat, 
to   retain   it   in    the    thirty-eighth   congress.      The 
amendments  made  to  the  organic  act  by  congress  in 
1863,  referring  to  the  judiciary  system,  gave  the  jus- 
tices* courts  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  controversy  in- 
volving not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
probate  courts  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  the  sum 
claimed  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  dollars;  besides 
which  the  probate  courts  were  given  chancery  as  well 
as  common  law  jurisdiction,  with  authority  to  redress 
all  wrongs  against  the  laws  of  the  territory  affecting 
persons   or   property.     The    same  act   modified   the 
power  of  the  governor,  made  absolute  as  to  the  ap- 
proval of  laws  by  the  organic   act,  the  amendment 

$12  per  ounoe.  Before  the  establishment  of  these  rates  the  price  of  all  gold 
dust  had  been  uniform  at  $18.  Frandulent  sold  dust  and  gold  bricks  were 
manufactured  by  counterfeiters  in  1861.  The  bricks  had  one  comer  madd  of 
ffenuine  metal,  from  which  the  sellers  cut  a  chip  which  they  offered  for  assay. 
One  1>anker  bought  $20,000  worth  of  these  counterfeit  bricks. 

*  Cong.  Clnhe^  1861-2,  ap.  345.  Colorado  was  consolidated  with  Idaho  and 
Nevada  in  1863-4. 

*The  actual  amount  of  the  Gilpin  drafts  was  $306,000,  added  to  which 
was  about  $100,000  of  debts  where  the  drafts  had  been  refused.  Consress 
assumed  the  whole  amount  early  in  1862.  Rocky  Mountain  Newt,  March  20» 
1862. 

^*  There  were  three  candidates  in  the  field:  Bennett  representing  the 
Douglas  democracy,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  negro,  but  true  to  the 
onion;  Gilpin,  supported  by  the  abolitionistB,  and  J.  M.  Franoiaco^  Breokai- 
ridge  democrat. 
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permitting  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  by  a  two 
thirds  vote  over  the  governor's  veto." 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1861,  a  convention  was 
held  in  Denver  to  memorialize  congress  for  a  home- 
stead law  for  the  protection  of  squatters  on  the  public 
domain,  and  the  same  rights  allowed  to  the  settlers  of 
Oregon,  including  holding  their  claims  as  bounded  by 
lines  drawn  by  themselves  instead  of  the  government 
survey.  To  this  proposition  no  answer  was  returned. 
But  in  June  1862  the  right  of  preemption  was  ex- 
tended to  the  territory,  with  the  appointment  of  a  regis- 
ter and  receiver,  and  the  repeal  of  the  graduation  act." 

There  had  been  from  the  first  a  party  in  Colorado, 
though  not  constituting  a  majority,  which  desired  a 
state  government.  The  promoters  of  state  organiza- 
tion in  early  territorial  times  are  usually  ambitious 
men,  desirous  of  place  and  power,  and  Colorado  offers 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  compliance  with  the  de- 
mands of  this  poi-tion  of  the  electors  of  the  territory, 
an  effort  was  made  at  the  third  session  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  congress,  1862-3,  to  have  an  enabling  act 
passed  allowing  Colorado  to  form  a  constitution,  which 
was  defeated.  But  in  March  1864,  by  representing 
the  population  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand, 

'^'^Cong.  Okhe,  1862-3,  ap.  200;  CorbeU'a  LegU,  Manual^  51-4;  AcU  and 
Res.,  88,  37,  3;  8.  Jour.,  471.  487,  37,  3. 

^'  'An  act  to  graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  lands  to  actual 
settlers  and  cultivators.'  An  act  approved  in  May  constituted  Colorado  and 
Utah  one  surveying  district,  with  the  office  of  the  sur-gen.  at  Denver.  The 
appropriations  for  surveys  was  $10,000.  No  special  land  laws  were  enacted 
in  favor  of  Colorado.  The  status  of  land  titles  was  exceedinslv  simple,  after 
the  extinguishment  of  Indian  rights,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  Mexican  grants; 
a  Mexican. grant,  like  Indian  territory,  being  of  such  indefinite  dimensions 
as  to  invite  a  contest  of  wits,  if  not  of  weapons,  in  the  settlement.  HalleC$ 
Courts^  Lotos,  and  Litirfationy  MS.,  7-8.  In  1873-4  a  disturbance  arose  in 
Lake  co.  over  tlie  possession  of  some  government  land  near  the  present  site 
of  Buena  Vista.  Elijah  Gibbs  was  attacked  by  a  mob  calling  themselves 
vigilants,  and  killed  in  self-defence  one  of  their  number,  George  Barrinffton. 
At  another  time  he  killed  a  man  named  Coon  who  belonged  to  an  attacking 
party  and  had  to  escape,  the  friends  of  the  men  who  were  killed  taking  up 
the  quarrel,  which  was  carried  on  for  several  years,  and  in  which  7  or  8  per- 
sons were  killed,  including  Judge  Dyer  of  Granite  City,  who  was  assassi- 
nated while  trying  one  of  the  cases  which  grew  out  of  it.  Byen*  CknUnmal 
State,  MS.,  32-3. 
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or  double  what  it  really  was,  and  by  other  devices, 
congress  was  induced  to  pass  an  enabling  act,  permit- 
ting the  delegates  elected  by  the  people  to  meet  on 
the  first  Monday  in  July  to  form  a  constitution ,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  at  an  election  to  be  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  The  campaign  was  a 
stirring  one,  several  newspapers  being  devoted  to  man- 
ufacturing a  favorable  public  opinion ;  but  the  people, 
knowing  there  was  an  empty  treasury,  and  not  being 
desirous  of  replenishing  it  to  the  requirements  of  a 
state  government,  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient,  and 
voted  against  it." 

There  was  yet  another  reason  why  many  rejected 
the  constitution.  The  organic  act  of  the  territory, 
formed  ere  yet  the  civil  war  had  burned  its  bill  of 
rights  so  terribly  into  the  conscience  of  the  nation, 
provided  that  the  right  to  vote  at  the  first  election 
should  be  extended  to  "  every  free  white  male  citizen 
of  the  Untted  States,  including  those  recognized  as 
citizens  by  the  treaties  of  1848  and  1853  with  Mexico." 
The  first  legislature,  in  an  act  regulating  elections, 
decreed  that  only  citizens  of  the  United  States,  per- 
sons of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  and  persons  of  Indian  blood  who 
had  been  declared  by  treaty  to  be  citizens,  should  be 
deemed  qualified  voters.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1864, 
this  act  was  amended  so  as  more  plainly  to  exclude  "a 
negro  or  mulatto,"  and  the  constitution  perpetuated 
all  the  territorial  laws. 

**  The  framera  of  thia  rejected  constitution  were  W.  A.  H.  Loveland,  pres- 
ident of  the  convention,  Samuel  E.  Browne,  John  Q.  Charles,  J.  Bright  Smith, 
James  M.  Cavanaugh,  Richard  Sopris,  Joseph  M.  Brown,  George  T.  Clark, 
John  A.  Koontz,  D.  H.  Goodwin,  A.  C.  Hunt,  Charles  A.  Cook,  G.  W.  Miller, 
David  H.  Nichols,  P.  M.  Hinman,  D.  Pound,  A.  Lumry,  W.  E.  Sisty,  J.  T. 
Herrick,  Rol^ert  White,  C.  R  Patterson,  John  Locke,  1).  P.  Wilson,  Ed  S. 
Perrin,  Wm  El.  Darby,  B.  C.  Waterman,  Rodney  French,  A.  J.  Van  Deren, 
H.  F.  Powell,  F.  H.  Judd,  C.  W.  Mather,  B.  F.  Lake,  George  E.  Randolph, 
W.  S.  Rockwell,  0.  J.  Hollister,  W.  R.  Gorsline,  T.  Whitcomb,  G.  B.  Backus, 
T.  C.  Bergen,  T.  P.  Boyd,  H.  H.  DeMary,  N.  F.  Cheeseman,  C.  Nachtrieb, 
H/  Anderson,  John  McCannon,  Thos  Keys.  W.  J.  Curtice,  Alex.  Hatch,  A. 
DuBois,  H.  Henson,  J.  D.  Parmelee,  G.  W.  Lechner,  H.  B.  Haskell,  John 
T.  Lynch,  G.  W.  CoflBn,  J.  K  Washburn,  F.  Merrill,  J.  L.  Pritchard,  G.  W. 
Hawkins,  G.  0.  Hawley,  K  F.  Pine,  W.  G.  Reid.  CwbeU,  Legia,  Manual, 
225-e. 
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Tliough  beaten,  the  state  government  party  was 
not  disheartened.  A  convention  was  called  in  1865, 
in  which  eleven  counties  were  represented  out  of  sev- 
enteen ;  a  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people, 
which,  without  any  law  to  sanction  it,  was  adopted — 
another  illustration  of  the  vox  populi  vox  dei  saw. 
Gilpin  was  elected  governor.  The  legislature  assem- 
bled and  made  choice  of  two  senators,  John  Evans 
and  Jerome  B.  ChaflFee,  who  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton to  urge  the  admission  of  Colorado  under  the  con- 
stitution to  which  a  majority  of  those  who  voted  on 
the  question  had  assented,  if  not  a  majority  of  all  the 
voters  in  the  territory.  Nor  did  they  urge  their 
wishes  in  vain.  Congress  again  consented  to  admit 
the  state  of  Colorado  to  the  union,  as  Governor  Cum- 
mings  affirmed,  in  the  face  of  the  principles  for  which 
the  nation  had  been  contending  during  four  years  of 
war,  and  in  the  face  of  their  own  legislation  at  the 
same  session  ; "  for  the  constitution  stul  excluded  per- 
sons of  negro  blood  from  participating  in  the  elections, 
an  example  of  the  power  which  flaunts  itself  in  the 
lobby  of  the  national  capital,  though  acting  in  this 
instance  in  the  right  direction  as  against  that  most 
monstrous  of  American  absurdities,  African  voting. 
But  President  Johnson  vetoed  the  bill."  A  simibr 
bill  was  vetoed  again  in  1867-8,  which  failed  by  onlj 
one  vote  in  the  senate  from  being  passed  over  his 
head.  The  matter  was  revived  periodicallv  for  ten 
years.  On  the  3d  of  ^larch,  1875,  an  enabling  act 
was  passed,  authorizing  the  elecU>rs  to  vote,  in  July 
1876,  upon  a  constitution,  to  be  formed  in  convention 
to  be  held  at  Denver  before  that  time      The  period 

^  //.  Jomr,,  1SC5-6,  G22.  657.  66S,  672.  On  the  lit  of  Febu  1865,  Delegmte 
Bennett  had  heaJed  a  wrinen  resolation  of  the  territorial  delegates,  a,vmft- 
ing  the  pn>pc«ition  to  amend  the  federal  ooostitatiQo  forerer  prohibiting 
alarerv  in  the  U.  S.  Comj.  <?;iV,  lS6(-5,  596. 

^  By-ry  CfKi^HttPjl  St^itf,  MS.,  31.  Elbert  nvs  that  the  ortsMible  icmob 
for  vetoing  the  bill  was  that  the  popnlation  was  innifficiait»  bat  the  real  reeion 
was  that  the  two  senators.  Evans  and  Chafiee.  woold  not  pledge  themaelTet 
to  vote  ac3uii5t  John*^"s  impeachment.  PmK  Mem  amd  Meatmret^  MS,,  IC^ll. 
The  iva^on  w  hioh  Jv>f;n«%.^n  gave  was  that  the  prooeediogi  were  irregvlar. 
C^j.  aix<,  l>^>5-4>,  IMO. 
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was  ripe  for  its  acceptance ;  the  political  sea  was  calm ; 
there  was  nothing  in  the  new  instrument  at  variance 
with  the  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution,  and 
lK>th  congress  and  the  people  of  the  commonwealth 
-were  satisfied  that  Colorado  was  entitled  to  become  a 
sovereign  state,"  with  boundaries  as  ample  as  in  its 
-territorial  days." 

The  constitution-makers  of  Colorado  were,  by  this 

-time,  skilled  artificers."     It  was  a  noble  document, 

^with    those  errors  only  which  the  course  of  events 

develops.  **  An  attempt  was  made  for  universal  suflrage 

y>y  introducing  a  clause  making  it  obligatory  upon  the 

£rst  legislature  to  pass  a  law  conferring  the  elective 

franchise   upon  women,  which  was,  however,  to.  be 

submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  male  citizens  at  the  first 

election  thereafter. 

To  return  to  the  regular  march  of  events  under  the 
territorial  regime.  Bennett's  delegateship  terminated 
with  the  thirty-eighth  session  of  congress.  With  the 
exception  of  having  secured  the  payment  of  the  Gilpin 
drafts,  and  an  appropriation  for  a  branch  mint,  which 
was  really  no  more  than  a  United  States  assay -office, 

^*  The  vote  stood  15,443  for,  to  4,039  againat  acceptance.  CorbeU,  Legia. 
Manual,  119. 

^^  A  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  1864  protests  against  the  reduc- 
tion of  territorial  limits  in  accordance  with  the  endeavors  of  the  delegate 
from  New  Mexico  in  congress,  and  instructs  the  Colorado  delegate  to  be 
especially  watchful  and  oppose  all  such  attempts.  Oen,  Laws  ColOy  1864,  256. 

^  Their  names  were  J.  C.  Wilson  president,  U.  P.  H.  Bromwell,  Casamiro 
Barela,  George  Boyles,  W.  E.  Beck,  Byron  L.  Carr,  William  H.  Cushman, 
\V.  M.  Clark,  A.  D.  Cooper,  H.  R.  Crosby,  Robert  Douglas,  L.  C.  Ellsworth, 
C.  P.  Elder,  F.  J.  Elbert,  W.  B.  Felton,  J.  >I.  Garcia,  Daniel  Hurd,  John  8. 
Hough,  Lafayette  Head,  William  H.  James,  William  R.  Kennedy,  William 
L.  Lee,  Alvin  Marsh,  William  H.  Meyer,  S.  J.  Plumb,  George  E.  Pease, 
Robert  A.  Quillan,  A  K.  Yount,  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  W.  C.  Stover,  H.  C. 
Thatcher,  Agapeta  Vigil,  W.  W.  Webster,  G.  G.  White,  E.  T.  WeUs,  P.  P. 
Wilcox,  J.  S.  Wheeler,  J.  W.  Widderfield,  Lewis  C.  Rockwell.  SecreUries, 
W.  W.  Coulson,  Herbert  Stonley,  and  H.  A.  Terpenning.  CorbeU,  Leak, 
Mamtal,  116-17. 

"See  Pitkin,  in  Pomcal  Views,  MS.,  13.  Only  one  article  of  the  com- 
stitution  could  be  amended  at  an^  one  session,  the  sessions  beins  bienniaL 
One  foolish  provision  in  the  constitution  was  the  publication  of  the  laws  in 
Spanish  and  German.  It  would  seem  that  the  foreigners  we  import  to  gov- 
ern us  might  at  least  learn  our  language.  Sessions  were  limited  to  forty 
days,  and  every  bill  was  to  be  read  three  times  before  each  house  for  tibia 
benefit  of  stupid  members. 
Hist.  Nbv.   28 
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nothing  had  been  done  for  Colorado  beyond  what  th< 
actual  wants  of  the  people  demanded."  Bennett  was 
succeeded  by  Allen  A.  Bradford,  who  in  1862  was. 
appointed  associate  justice  in  place  of  Pettis,  serving 
in  the  second  judicial  district  until  elected  to  representor^! 
the  territory  in  the  thirty-ninth  congress."  He  labored-^:::^ 
for  the  passage  of  a  homestead  law,  for  a  mineral-landKr::aj 
law,  for  increased  pay  for  the  supreme  judges,  and.K}rri 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  for  payment  of  the^^  e 
mounted  militia  employed  in  opening  communicatiow^-^Kn 
through  the  Indian  country  in  1 864,  of  which  I  shall?  Xll 
epeak  hereafter.  At  the  close  of  this  congress  the^^  .e 
salaries  of  the  judges  were  raised  to  $2,500.*'  Previ—  ii- 
ously,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  Montana  delegateE^^-z;^ 
chiefly,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  the  net  pro — 
ceeds  of  the  internal  revenue  of  1866-8  to  the  erectioi 

of  penitentiaries  in  seven  several  territories,  includinj 

Colorado.     At  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  congresa^^-^ 
an  act  amending  the  organic  law  of  Colorado  mad< 
the  sessions  of  the  legislative  assembly  biennial,  th< 
election  for  four  years  for  councilmen,  and  two  yeai 
for  assemblymen,  and  the  pay  six  instead  of  thi 
dollars  per  diem." 

• 

**The  appropriation  for  1863,  including  $5,000  for  a  ierritoruJ  pruKm,  and 
$2,600  for  a  territorial  library,  ag^gated  $^,960.  The  appropriations  for 
1864-5  amounted  to  $54,700.  Tnis  was  exclusive  of  post-routes,  which  were 
of  general  use.  The  routes  established  in  1863-4  were  from  Denver  to  £ast 
Bannack,  in  Idaho;  from  Denver  via  Poncha  pass  and  Conejos  to  Santa  Fe; 
from  Denver  to  Bijou  basin;  and  from  Golden  City  via  Ralston  creek,  and 
Boulder  city  to  Burlington.  A  wagon  road  was  in  process  of  construction 
in  1863-4  from  the  headwaters  of  Cioar  creek,  through  Middle  park,  and  the 
valleys  of  Bear,  Uintah,  and  Timpanogas  river  to  Provo  in  Utah. 

'^  A.  A.  Bnulford  was  born  in  Maine  in  1815,  went  to  Mo.  in  1841,  studied 
law  and  was  made  judge.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  legislative  council  in  1856-8,  and  came  in  1859  to  Central, 
settling  fiually  at  Pueblo.  He  was  a  man  of  many  ezperienoes,  some  of 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  in  a  manuscnpi. 

**  The  organic  act  gave  the  sovemor  $1,500  with  $1,000  more  mm  rapt  of 
Ind.  aff.,  and  gave  the  judges  $1,800. 

^  The  appropriation  for  1866  was  $43,000  including  $15,000  for  rarvey- 
ing.  The  post-routes  secured  were  from  Geor^^town  to  Argentine;  from 
Gr3d  Dirt  to  South  Boulder;  and  from  Denver  via  Mt  Vernon  and  Idaho  to 
Empire  City.  Tlie  appropriation  for  1867  was  $47,090.  The  post-routes 
opened  were  from  Ba4iito  to  Spanish  peaks;  Pueblo  to  Hermoaillo;  Paeblo  to 
Carson  Citv,  via  Rock  Cafion  Kidge  and  Frazier  settlement  to  Jamestown; 
and  from  £ureka  to  Breckenridge  via  Argentine  and  Pan* 
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In   October   1865    President   Johnson   appointed 
JLlexander  Cummings  governor  of  Colorado  in  place 
of  Evans.      Cummings  was  famous  about    1862  as 
founder  of  the   N.    Y.  Daily  World,    and  notorious 
afterward  for  his  peculations  in  a  contract  with  the 
war  department.     The  Coloradans  disliked  him,  and 
made  his  administration  unpopular  by  all  the  ways 
known  to  journalists  and  politicians,  even  to  request- 
ing the  president  to  remove  him.     It  was  not  shrewd- 
ness or  intelligence  that  he  lacked,  but  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  inspire  confidence  by  putting   them  to  a 
beneficent  use.    He  remained  in  office  about  a  year  and 
a  half.     In  November,    George   M.   Chilcott"    was 
elected   representative  to   congress   under  the  state 
constitution,  which,  as  I  have   already    stated,   the 
president  refused  to  recognize,  lest  congress  should 
use  the  two  senatorial  and  one  representative  vote  of 
the  new  state  against  him  in  his  impeachment  trial. 
In  the  following  August  Chilcott  was  reelected,  and 
took   his  seat  as  delegate,  after  some  loss  of  time 
through  having  his  election  contested  by  A.  C.  Hunt. 
He  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  repealing  the  act 
which  discriminated  against  the  whole  region  west  of 
ICansas  and  east  of  California  by  charging  letter  post- 
age on  printed  matter  within  those  boundaries.     He 
was  also  fortunate  in  securing  important  action  con- 
cerning certain  land-grants,  and  appropriations  for  the 
public  surveys.**     He  was  succeeded  in  1868  by  A.  A. 

**  Chilcott  was  bom  in  Pa,  in  1828.  moved  in  1844  to  Iowa,  and  was  elected 
sheriff  in  1853,  and  in  1856  to  Neb.  when  he  was  sent  to  the  legiBlatnre.  The 
wave  of  mijgration  caught  him  in  1859,  and  carried  him  to  Colorado,  where 
he  arrived  m  May.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
that  year  at  Denver,  returning  to  Omaha  to  spend  the  winter.  In  the  autumn 
of  1860  he  settled  in  what  is  now  Pueblo  co.,  engaging  in  farm  work  for  a 
livelihood  for  two  years,  after  which  he  took  a  cHum  for  himself  12  miles  east 
of  Pueblo  and  brought  out  his  family.  He  was  elected  to  represent  this 
region  at  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Lincoln  register  of  the  U.  S.  land  office  for  the  district  of  Colorado 
in  1863,  which  position  he  held  until  he  was  elected  to  congress.  Republi* 
can  in  politics,  Uhilcott  was  an  ener^tic,  cheerful  worker,  with  a  fine  phy- 
sique, and  universally  successful  in  his  undertakings. 

'^The  appropriations  for  1860  were  greatly  in  excess  of  any  before  made, 
amounting  tor  every  purpose,  excepting  mails  and  Indian  department^  to 
fl83»ii6.51,  Body  Minmtm  New,  Aug.  5,  1868, 
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Bradford,  elected  a  second  time,  who  introduced  biiO* 
for  grants  of  land  to  two  railroad  companies,  for  ap" 
propriations  for  public  buildings  in  Colorado,  for  tb^ 
settlement  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Colorado,  a0^ 
for  increasing  the  pay  of  officers  of  the  supreme  courts 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

Meantime,  the  territory  had  twice  received  a  ne^^ 
executive,  A.  C.  Hunt  being  appointed  by  PresideiE  * 
Johnson  in  May  1867,  and  Edward  M.  McCook  b; 
President   Grant   in   June    1869.     Hunt    had    beei 
United  States  marshal,  was  familiar  with  the  physio; 
and  social  aspect  of  the  territory,  and  gave  an  adminisp-— 
tration  satisfactory  to  the  people ;  but  he  was  remov( 
to  make  place  for  aproteg^  of  another  president,  accord 
ing  to  usage.''*     His  successor,  McCook,  lacked  noth 
ing  in  ability.     He  was  charged  with  peculation 
office  as  superintendent  of  Indian   affairs,    and    th< 
charges  were  investigated,  leaving  the  impression  on^^ 
the  public  mind  that  a  powerful  interest  had  screeni 
him  from  just  punishment."     He  held  the  office  froi 
June  1869  to  March  1873,  when  Samuel  H.  Elberfc== 
was  appointed."     A  scheme  of  this  governor's  was  — ^ 
the  reclamation  of  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Missouri 
river  by  irrigation.     He  called  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  the  western  states  and  territories,  and  had  mirly 
set  the  matter  in  motion,  looking  to  secure  congres- 
sional legislation,  when  he  was  removed  and  McCook 
reappointed.     For  several  months  the  senate  refused 
to  confirm  this  action,  and  Elbert  continued  to  admin- 
ister the  government.**     On  the  final  issue  between 

^  Hunt  became  interested  in  railroads,  was  one  of  the  projeotors  and  oon- 
structors  of  the  Denver  and  New  Orleans  road.  He  wouM  ride  100  mikt  a 
day  on  horseback,  superintending  railroad  work.  He  became  largely  inter* 
ested  in  mines  in  Texas,  and  railroads  in  Mexico,  bat  continued  his  reaidenoe 
in  Denver.  ElJheH,  Public  Men  and  Meamres,  MS.,  12;  PitkiH's  PoUL  Vkwt, 
MS..  11;  Bradford,  Hist.  Colo,  MS..  6. 

»  See  Salt  Lake  Herald,  Aug.  24.  1874;  and  in  Deer  Lodge  Ilew  NoriheeaL 
Sept.  6,  1874. 

^Elbert,  a  native  of  Ohio,  came  to  Colorado  in  1862  mm  ter.  tea  under 
Evans,  after  practising  law  and  politics  in  Iowa  and  Neb.  After  his  4  yean 
of  secretaryship  had  expired,  he  entered  into  a  law  partnenhtp  with  J.  Q. 
Charles,  and  was  elected  to  the  territorial  Ittgislatore  in  1860. 

'Elbert  went  east,  and  John  W.  Jenkins,  territoml  Moretary, 
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federal  republicans  and  territorial  republicans  the 
party  was  divided  into  factions,  and  lost  the  election 
io  the  democrats  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
"the  territory.  During  the  excitement  of  these  polit- 
ical squabbles  the  plans  for  public  improvements  on  a 
large  scale  were  abandoned. 

McCook's  second  term  extended  over  little  more 
than  one  year,  the  administration  deciding  that  it 
could  not  bear  a  rebuke  which  came  in  the  form  of  a 
democratic  majority,  even  in  a  territory,  and  in  March 
1875  appointed  John  L.  Routt  governor  of  Colorado. 
Although  a  stranger  in  the  territory,  he  soon  became 
known  as  its  friend,  and  received  the  highest  indorse-; 
ment  his  official  conduct  could  have  when  he  went 
out  of  office  with  the  territory,  to  resume  it  under 
the  state  organization  in  1876."  While  these  events 
were  in  progress  the  office  of  delegate  had  been  filled 
by  Jerome  JB.  Chaffee,  after  Bradford's  second  term, 
until  the  election  of  a  democrat,  Thomas  M .  Patter- 
son, in  1874.  Chaffee  had  been  a  delegate  in  every 
presidential  nominating  convention  since  that  of  the 
free  soil  party  in  1856,  and  was  the  leader  of  the 

acting-governor  in  his  absence.  On  the  return  of  Elbert,  after  the  confirma- 
tion of  McCook,  Jenkins  addressed  a  letter  to  him  which  he  signed  as  '  act- 
ing-govemor.'  Elbert  resented  this  and  returned  the  document  indorsed 
*not  recognized/  signing  himself  *govemur  of  Colorado.'  A  spicy  corre- 
spondence followed,  Jenkins  asserting  that  he  had  been  notified  of  Elbert's 
removal,  and  Elbert  that  he  had  never  been  officially  notified,  and  that  he  was 
sovenior  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor  with  a  commission.  Elbert  kept 
his  office  at  his  block  on  Larimer  street,  and  Jenkins  his  in  McCook's  block 
on  Blake  street.  In  the  same  building  was  the  national  bank,  delegate 
Chaffee  president,  who  opposed  McCook's  comfirmation.  D.  H.  Moffat,  Jr, 
cashier  and  territorial  treasurer,  was  accused  of  fraud  in  connection  with  his 
office.     Such  is  politics.  -AT.  Y.  TiniM^  July  28,  1874. 

**  John  Long  Routt  was  born  in  Ky  in  1826,  but  removed  to  m.,  where  in 
due  time  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  McLean  co.  In  1862  he  was  captain  of 
Company  E  of  the  94th  W\.  volunteers,  and  remained  in  the  service  until  the 
autumn  of  1865.  Being  offered  the  position  of  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  of 
the  2d  asst  postmaster-general,  he  accepted  the  office  in  I860.  The  following 
year  President  Grant  appointed  him  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district 
of  ni.,  and  in  1871  to  the  post  of  2d  asst  postmaster-general,  which  position 
he  filled  until  appointed  governor  of  Colorado.  A  thorough  business  man, 
his  own  and  the  public  affairs  intrusted  to  him  have  always  prospered.  In 
mining  operations  he  acquired  a  fortune,  becoming  largely  the  owner  of  the 
Morning  Star  and  Waterloo  mines  in  Leadville.  He  was  short  and  strongljr 
built,  with  great  power  of  endurance.  Bracffordf  Hist.  Colo,  MS.,  5;  Bouiti 
Territory  avS  StaUf  MS.,  1-9. 
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republican  party  in  Colorado,  a  capitalist,  and  libera? 
in  dispensing  money  for  the  uses  of  his  party.  Onl; 
the  split  that  occurred  through  the  McCook-Elbei 
imbroglio  could  have  unseated  him."  On  taking  hii 
place  in  congress  he  began  the  demand  for  the  admii 
sion  of  Colorado  as  a  state,  and  persisted  in  it  throug] 
both  terms.  He  secured  the  authorization  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Utes  for  the  cession  of  that  portion  ol 
their  lands  in  the  San  Juan  country  whose  mineral 
wealth  had  made  it  coveted  by  miners.  One  of  hii^^  j| 
most  important  measures  was  advocating  a  change  iid^  i 
the  rules  of  the  house  of  representatives  so  as  tc::^^ 
give  the  territories  a  representation  in  the  committe^^  ^e 
on  territories,  establishing  a  precedent  which  greatlji^-  y 
increased  the  influence  of  delegates.  Under  this  rul^^  _e 
he  was  the  first  delegate  to  report  a  bill  directly  from^^cB 
a  committe  to  the  house.  He  was  the  author,  an< — ^ 
secured  the  passage,  of  a  bill  enlarging  the  power  o  -f 
territorial  legislatures  ;  and  was  instrumental  in  estab- 


lishing a  mining  code,  besides  greatly  extending  the 
mail  service,"  and  laboring  for  the  interest  of  pro 

"  Jerome  B.  Chaffee  was  bom  in  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y..  in  1825,  rcmovin^ 
while  young  to  Michigan,  and  later  to  Mo.,  where  he  ennged  in  banking. 
In  1860  he  came  to  Colorado,  and  in  company  with  £l>en  Smith  erected  th^ 
Smith  and  Chaffee  stamp-mill,  to  develope  ^old  lodes  near  Central  City,  him 
success  encouraging  other  miners  in  that  district.     He  subsequently  l>ec-am» 
principal  owner  in  the  Bob-tail  Lode  and  Tunnel  company,  from  which  ther» 
was  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  annual  income.     The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  bob-tailed  ox  being  used  to  haul  a  drag  made  by  stretching  a. 
rawhide  across  a  forked  stick,  for  conveying  pay-dirt  to  the  gulch  for  slmc- 
inff.     Besides  this  property,  Chaffee  became  mterested  in  nearly  a  hundred 
gold  and  silver  lodes  in  different  stages  of  development.     In   1865  he  pur- 
chased the  bankins  business  of  Clark  &  Co.,  Denver,  and  established  the 
First  National  bank,  of  which  he  was  president  until   1880.     His  political 
career  began  with  his  election  to  the  territorial  legislature  in  1861,  and  again 
in  1863,  when  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.     His 
election  as  senator  under  the  constitution  of  1866,  which  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  the  long  controversy  over  it,  brought  him  conspicuously 
befcHne  the  people  as  a  man  fit  to  be  a  leader,  and  caused  his  election  in  1870 
and  1872.  Byfra'  Hut.  Colo,  MS  ,  21.     A  daughter  of  Senator  Chaffee  mar- 
ried a  son  of  President  Grant. 

*>  I  will  make  one  more  mention  of  the  post-routes,  to  show  the  ffr^u<^ 
extension  southward  of  settlement.  Routes  were  opened  from  Badito,  via 
Crestone,  San  Isabel,  and  Bismarck,  to  Villa  Grove;  from  CaSon  City,  via 
Greenwood,  Mace's  Hole,  and  Dotson's  to  Greenhorn;  from  Greenwood  to 
Colfax;  from  Hatiito,  via  Gardner,  to  Colfax;  from  Trinidad,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  La  Trinchera;  from  Fort  Garland  to  Zapato;  from  La  Loma  to 
Cipote;  f  roai  Colorado  Springs  to  Fairplay ;  from  Colorado  Springs  via  Easton, 


:^ 


■^ 
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jected  railroads.     Finally,  in  the  last  weeks  of  his 
tGruiy  he  effected  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  for 
Oolorado— March  3,  1875 — which  wasaiuended,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  postpone  the  date  of  admission  to  July 
1876."     The  career  of  Patterson,  begun  under  the 
embarrassment  of  being  in  a  certain  sense  an  acci- 
dental rather  than  a  legitimate  and  voluntary  choice 
of  the  people,  wns  creditable.     The  republican  party 
i^as  divided  into  two  factions,  one  designing  to  rebuke 
And  the  other  to  sustain   the  administration.     Nor 
were    the   democrats  altogether   harmonious,  many 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  nomination  of  a  late-comer 
in  their  midst ;"  to  show  their  displeasure  they  induced 
a  pioneer  of  note,  A.  G.  Boone,  to  announce  himself 
an  independent  candidate,**  but  he  withdrew  before 
the  election,  leaving  the  field  to  H.  P.  H.  Bromwell,** 
the  administration  republican  candidate,  and  Patter- 
son, on  whom  the  anti-administrationists  united  with 
the  democrats,  with  the  result  already  indicated. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  history  of  the  state  organ- 
ization it  is  due  to  the  territorial  judges  and  other 
officers  to  make  mention  of  them  individually  as  far 
as  space  will  permit.  Chief  Justice  Hall  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1863  by  Stephen  S.  Harding.  In  1866 
President  Johnson  appointed  in  his  place  Moses  Hal- 
lett,  who  was  twice  reappointed  to  the  same  position, 

to  Gomer*8  Mill;  from  Paeblo  via  Huerfano  junctions,  Baggaville,  and  Las 
Animas,  to  Fort  Lyon;  from  Creswelli  via  Bergen  park,  to  Junction;  from 
Fort  Collins  to  Livermore. 

"//.  Jo»r.,  43  cong.  2d  seas.,  577,  6.32,  644,  679,  43,  2;  Colo  Oem  Lawt, 
23-7;  Statutes  U.  S.,  ii  cong.  1st  sess.,  pp.  vii.-viii. 

'*  Patterson  was  an  arrival  of  1872,  a  native  of  It>eland,  bom  in  1840.  He 
was  elected  city  attorney  by  the  common  council  of  Denver  in  the  sprins,  1874. 

'^  Boone  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse  Boone  of  Ky,  who  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  renowned  Daniel.  While  he  post^essed  those  half  military  and  wholly 
brave  and  generous  traits  which  distmguish  the  class  to  whicli  he  belonge<!, 
he  was  not  trained  to  the  sinuous  ways  of  legislation,  and  was  moreover 
about  70  years  of  ase. 

^Bromwell  was  l>orn  in  Md,  moved  early  to  Ohio,  and  then  to  DL,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1853,  at  the  same  time  publishing  a  news* 
paper,  the  Age  of  Steam  ami  Fire,  After  a  political  career  in  III.  ho  came  to 
Colorado  in  1870,  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  council  in  1874,  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1 875,  and  of  the  state  legislature  in  1879.  He 
was  a  fine  acholar  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits. 
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and  after  the  admission  of  the  state  again  appointedK:^[ 
by  President  Grant  to  the  higher  post  of  Unitedt::^^ 
States  district  judge,  being  commended  generally  bjr^^^^^^ 
his  fellow-citizens  for  honor,  abiUty,  and  personaLT  ^ 
qualifications." 

The  associate  justices  appointed  in  territorial  times^^  .^ 
were,  after  Bradford,  Charles  F.  Holly  and  William^^^^ 
H.  Gale  m  1865;  William  R.  Gorsline  and  Christian^r-jj 
S.  Eyster  in  1866;  James  B.  Belford  in   1870,  reap — .  ,. 
pointed  in  1874;  Ebenezer  T.  Wells  in  1871;  Amherst^^t 
W.  Stone  and  Andrew  W.   Brazee  in   1885."     Th^^ 
United  States  district  attorneys  appointed  after  Dal —  _. 
liba  were  Samuel  E.  Brown,  1862;  George  W.  Cham — ^*- 
berlain,  1865;  Henry  C.   Thatcher,    1868;    Lewis  C- ^3. 
Rockwell,  1869;  H.  C.  AUeman,  1873,   and  C.  D.  "^D. 
Bradley,     1875.     The     territorial    secretaries    aftei:^  sr 
Elbert  were  Frank  Hall,  appointed  in  1866,  and  rcap^-«> 
pointed  in  1869  and  1873,"  who  was  often  virtually^^y 
governor,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  executive 
office  in  a  worthy  manner,  presiding  over  the  legisla- 
ture and  defending  the  territory  from  Indian  hostili- 
ties; John  W.  Jenkins,  appointed  in  1874 ;  and  Joh 
Taffe,  appointed  in  1875. '     The  history  of  Colorad 

^  Says  Pitkin:  '  His  record  is  the  most  remarkable  of  any  jndge  in  th*^ 
state.     As  a  lawyer  his  character  is  irreproachable;  he  is  an  honest,  upright 
judge,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  has  shaped  the  law  of  Colorado.'  Po/itMa^C 
Fiertcw,  MS.,  8;  Coh  Pub.  Doc,  Set  R 

**  Brazee  was  Ifom  in  N.  Y.  in  1826,  During  the  civil  war  he  was  in  the 
anny,  holding  successively  commissions  as  lieut,  capt.,  and  maj.  of  the  49th 
N.  Y.  regt.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  judge  advocate  of  the  2d  division  of 
the  6th  army  corps.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  brig. -gen.  of  the  N.  Y.  Nat 
Guards,  32d  brigade.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  asst  U.  S.  atty  for  the 
northern  district  of  K.  Y.,  which  office  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment to  Colorado. 

** Frank  Hall  was  bom  in  N.  Y.,  in  1836.  In  1860  he  came  to  Colorado, 
mining  for  2  or  3  years  at  Spanish  bar  and  Central  City.  In  1863  he  was 
associated  with  0.  J.  HoUistcr  in  the  Black  Hawk  Mining  JornmaJL  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1864.  In  1865  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Miner's  Retjistfr^  at  Central  City,  of  which  he  was  editor  for  ten  years,  when 
he  removed  to  Denver  and  entered  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  marshal  as  chief 
deputy.  In  1878  he  became  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  THmes,  from  which  f 
position  he  retired  to  open  the  Great  Westem  Mining  Affency  with  Prof.  J. 
Aldcn  Smith,  state  geologist.  During  his  editorial  and  omciu  career  he  hap 
done  much  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  Colorado. 

*•  The  territorial  treasurers  appointed  by  the  executive  were  Geo»tre  T. 
Clark,  1861;  Alexander  W.  Atkms,  1864;  A.  C.  Hunt,  1866;  John  W\t  iless, 
1866;  Columbus  Nuckolls,  1867,  reappointed  1868;  Georj^e  T,  Clark,  16.  J. 
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does  not  afford  those  scenes  of  discord  among  legisla- 
tors and  disrespect  of  officials  which  darken  the  record 
of  some   of  the  cotemporary   territories."     Neither 


mpointed  1872;  David  H.  Moffat,  1874;  and  Frederick  Z.  Salomon,  1876. 
Auditors,  Milton  M.  Delano,  1861;  Richard  E.  Whitsitt,  1864,  reappointed 
in  1866;  Hiram  J.  Graham,  1866;  Nathaniel  F.  Cheeseman,  1868;  James  B. 
Thompson,  1870,  reappointed  1874;  and  Levin  C.  Charles,  1874,  reappointed 
1876.  Snp'ts  pablic  instruction,  William  J.  Curtice,  1861;  Wiluam  S. 
Walker,  )S>3;  A.  W.  Atkins,  1865;  John  Wanless,  1866;  Columbus  Nuckolls, 
1867  (the  last  three  ex-offieio  as  ter.  treasurers);  Wilbur  C.  Lathrop,  1870; 
and  Horace  M.  Hale,  1872,  reappointed  in  1874  and  187^^. 

*^  The  members  of  the  1st  aua  2d  legislatures  have  been  named  heretofore. 
The  Sd  legislature,  which  met  at  Golden,  Feb.  1,  1864,  and  adjourned  to 
Denver  on  the  4th,  consisted  of  councilmen  Charles  W.  Mather,  president; 
Amos  Widner,  Moses  Hallett,  Richard  E.  Whitsitt,  Robert  Berry,  A.  J.  Van 
Deren,  £.  A.  Johnson,  William  A.  H.  Loveland,  Lewis  Jones,  R.  O.  Bailey, 
J.  R  Doyle,  C.  Dominguez,  and  H.  E.  Esterday;  representatives  Jerome  B. 
Chaffee,  speaker;  A.  O.  Patterson,  David  A.  Chever,  J.  A.  Koontz,  John  A. 
Nve,  John  H.  Eames,  David  Ripley,  James  Kelley,  Leon  D.  Judd,  John  Kipp, 
Alvin  Marsh,  Samuel  Mallory,  £.  F.  Holland,  J.  K  Leeper,  M.  C.  White, 
John  T.  Lynch,  Henr^  Henson,  J.  B.  Stansell,  Joel  Wood,  J.  McCannon, 
Pkblo  Ortega,  Jos^  Victor  Garcia,  N.  W.  Welton,  B.  J.  McComas,  L.  D. 
Webster,  and  A.  Z.  Sheldon.  Sec.  of  coimcil,  C.  B.  Haynes;  asst  sec.  W. 
T.  Reynolds;  eng.  clerk,  E.  C.  Parmelee;  enr.  clerk,  O.  B.  Brown;  sergt- 
at-arms,'C.  A.  Bartholomew. 

The  4th  legislature,  which  held  its  session  at  Golden,  Jan.  2,  1865,  was: 
coonciU  J.  Wentz  Wilson,  president;  Amos  Widner,  Moses  Hallett,  Richard 
£.  Whitsitt,  George  R.  Mitchell,  £.  K.  Baxter,  Lewis  Jones,  William  A.  H. 
Loveland,  H.  L.  Larson,  Robert  Berry,  Robert  B.  Willis,  C.  Dominguez,  H. 
£.  Esterday;  representatives,  L.  H.  Hash,  speaker;  Hiram  J.  Bredlinger, 
Rofus  Clark,  Baxter  K  Stiles,  F.  M.  Case,  D.  H.  Nichols,  A.  O.  Patterson, 
Thomas  D.  Worrall,  Benjamin  Lake,  A.  Mansur,  C.  M.  Tyler,  E.  F.  Holland, 

B.  F.  Pine,  John  T.  Lynch,  A.  Hopkins,  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  James  Thompson, 

C.  Nortli,  J.  G.  Ehrhart,  Miles  M.  Craig,  O.  H.  P.  Baxter.  Sec,  of  council, 
Ozias  Millett;  asst  sec,  James  O.  Allen;  enr.  clerk,  W.  B.  Felton;  eng.  clerk, 
W .  Adams;  sergt-at-arms,  Marshall  Silverthome.  Chief  clerk  of  the  house, 
O.  H.  Grover;  eng.  clerk,  N.  S.  Hurd;  enr.  clerk,  A.  D.  Cooper;  sergt-at- 
Arms,  Henry  Gibson. 

The  5th  legislature,  convening  at  Golden,  Jan.  1,  1866,  and  adjourning  to 
Denver  on  the  4th,  was  composed  as  follows:  council,  Heniy  C.  Leach,  presi- 
<lent,  Joseph  M.  Marshall,  John  Q.  Charles,  George  R.  Mitchell,  Elbenezer 
Smith,  Benjamin  Woodbury,  William  A.  H.  Loveland,  Kobei*t  Douglas,  George 
W.  Mann,  H.  H.  DeMary,  O.  H.  P.  Baxter,  Jesus  Marfa  Valasquez,  George 
A.  Hinsdale;  house  of  representatives,  E.  Norris  Steams,  speaker;  B.  F. 
Johnson,  David  Gregory,  Louis  F.  Bartels,  James  F.  Gardoer,  H.  J.  Graham, 
8.  M.  Breath,  T.  C.  Bergen,  Perley  Dodee,  Frank  Hall,  Columbus  Nuckolls, 
C  M.  Grimes,  J.  W.  Watson.  David  J.  Ball,  B.  R.  Colvin,  John  Fosher,  A. 
D.  Bevan,  George  W.  Norris,  Thomas  Keys,  J.  G.  Ehrhart,  Jose  Gabriel  Mar- 
tine,  M.  Mandrigan,  Jesus  Marfa  Barela,  Matt.  Riddlebarger,  William  Lock, 
John  W.  Henry.  Sec.  of  council,  Charles G.  Cox;  asst  sec,  George  H.  Still- 
well;  eng.  clerk,  Benjamin  P.  Thompson;  enr.  clerk,  N.  F.  Cheeseman; 
sergt-at-arms,  Marshall  Silverthome.  Chief  clerk  of  house,  C.  J.  McDivitt; 
enr.  clerk,  A.  D.  Cooper;  eng.  clerk,  A.  Hopkins;  sergt-at-arms,  Charles 
Bartholomew. 

The  6th  legislature,  which  convened  at  Golden  Dec.  3,  1866,  adjourned  to 
Jan.  11,  1867.  The  council  was  the  same  as  at  the  previous  session,  Robert 
Douglas  president.  The  house  consisted  of  E.  L.  Berthoud,  speaker;  Peter 
Wiim^,  C.  H.  McLaughlin,  fidwin  Scadder   J.  £.  Force,  C.  jT  Goss,  Jamts 
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did  it  become  notorious  by  defalcations  in  office  in  th< 
formative  period  of  its  territorial  existence,  a  charac- 
ter which  the  state  has  sustained. 

The  admission  of  Colorado  as  a  state  was  the  signal  j^, a 
for  a   struggle   for   political  control.     Both   parties 
organized,  the  republicans  at  Pueblo   on  the  23d  ot 

S  Boggett,  J.  £.  Parkman,  Oolmnbns Nuckolls,  K  T.  Wella,  J.  Y.  Glendinen. 
C.  M.  Grimes,  Charles  B.  Patterson,  R.  W.  DavU,  Ziba  Surlea,  W.  W.  Web 
ster,  Charles  L.  Hall,  F.  C.  Morse,  Julius  C.  Hughes,  Jacob  K  Ehrhart,  Juac 
B.  Lobato,  S.  Valdez,  Juan  Mi^el  Vijil,  Matt,  ^ddlebarger,  M.  Mills  Craig 
W  H.  Young.  Sec.  of  council,  Robert  Berry;  asst  sec.  J.  A.  Miller:  enr- 
derk,  N.  F  Cheeseman;  eng.  clerk,  William  B.  Rines;  sergi-ai-amis,  B.  K. 
Wall.  Chief  clerk  of  house,  C.  J.  McDivitt;  asst  clerk,  W.  J.  Kram;  eng: 
clerk.  Root;  enr.  clerk.  Grey;  sergt-at-arms,  K  H.  Brown. 

The  7th  legislature  convened  at  Golden  Dec.  2,  1S67,  and  adjourned  t^kN^r-  to 
Denver  on  the  9th.  The  council  consisted  of  William  W.  Webster  president.:^  -m^nt 
James  H  Pinkerton,  Amos  Steck,  Charles  A.  Cook,  Hugh  Butler,  David  D' 
Belden,  J.  Wellington  Nesmith,  William  A.  H.  Loveland,  K  Norris  Steams-i 
Wiliam  W.  Webster,  Julius  C.  Hughes,  B.  B.  Field,  Jesus  Maria  Velas. 
quez,  Francisco  Sanchez;  the  house,  of  C.  H.  McLaughlin,  speaker,  H.  StraU^^, 
ton,  Baxter  B.  Stiles,  J.  E.  Wurtzebach.  G.  W.  Miller,  H.  L  Pearson,  F.  0^ 
Sawin,  T  Haswell,  D.  M.  Richards,  S.  F.  Huddleston,  C.  R.  Bissell,  W.  M 
Slaughter,  J.  C.  McCoy.  J.  E.  Wharton,  Stephen  Decatur,  J.  A.  Pierce: 
Ansel  Bates,  W.  J.  McDougal,  J.  Gillilaud,  B.  Fowler,  J.  Lawrence,  Pabl« 
Ortega,  Silverio  Suaso,  Thomas  Suaso,  Thomas  Macon,  K  T.  Stone.  Sec.  o' 
council,  Ed  C.  Parmelee;  asst  sec. ,  W.  J.  Kram;  eng.  clerk,  JS.  R.  Harris 
enr.  clerk,  A.  Hopkins;  serfft-at-arms,  Ziba  Surles.  Chief  clerk  of  house,  C/^. 
J.  McDivitt;  asst  clerk,  M.  L.  Horr;  eng  clerk,  Joseph  Sharratt;  enr.  cleric. 
A.  Cree;  asst  enr.  clerk,  Charles  F  Leimer;  serst-at-anns,  WeUs. 

The  8th  legislature  held  its  entire  session  at  Denver,  from  Jan.  3,  to  Fel 
11,  1870.     The  council  was  the  same  as  at  the  previous  session,  with  th( 
exception  that  George  A.  Hinsdale  was  president,  and  that  Pinkerton  s  place- 
was  filled  by  Jesse  M.  Sherwood,  and  Beldeu's  by  Silas  B.  Hahn.     The  house 
consisted  of  George  W.  Miller  speaker,  Matthew  S.  Taylor,  Samuel H.  Elb 
H.  B.  Bearce,  C   C.  Gird,  John  H.  WelU,  Allison  H   De  France,  Thomas  J. 
Graham,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  H.  K  Lyon,  A.  £.  Lea,  John  F.  Toppi 
John  T.  Lynch,  D.  B   Myers,  George  W.  Mann,  A.  D  Bevan,  C.  M  Mullen, 
J.  G.  Randall,  D.  L.  Vandiver,  J.  C.  Hall,  Manuel  Lucero,  Clement  Trujillo 
William  H.  Meyer,  Felipe  Baca,  William  Sheppard,  J.  B.  Bice    Sec  council 
A.  O.  Patterson;  asst  sec,  George  T.  Clark;  eng.  derk,  J.   K   Cobb;  eur^ 
olerk,  Henry  Bell;  sergt-at-arms,  K  T.  Stone.     Chief  clerk  of  house,  W.  M^ 
Slaughter;  asst  clerk,  A.  M.  Barnard;  ena  clerk,  A.   M.  McCrystal;  enr_ 
clerk,  John  D.  Mclntyre;  sergt-at-arms,.  W.  W.  Remine 

The  9th  legislature  held  its  session  at  Denver  from  Jan.  1  to  Feb  9, 1872^ 
The  councilmen  were  George  M.  Chilcott, president,  Joseph  K  Bates,  Francis 
Gallup,  William  C   Stover,  Allison  H  De  France,  Nathaniel  P   Hill,  Benja- 
min W.  Wisebart,  Edward  C.  Parmelee,  Madison  W.  Stewart,  J.  Marshall 
Paul,  Jesus  Maria  Garcia,  Silverio  Suase,  Jos^  Victor  Garcia.     The  repre— 
sentatives  were  Alvin  Marsh  speaker,  Frederick  Steinhaoer,  Isaac  BacheOor^ 
Clarence  P.  Elder,  John  G.  Tilley,  J.  W.  Bacon,  B.  H.  Eaton,  John  D.  Pat- 
rick,  James  P.  Maxwell,  Charles  C.  Welch,  Geonre  E.  Randolph,  John  F. 
Topping,    VV.   W.  Webster,  James  F.  Gardiner,   'Diomas  O    Bo^gs,  J.   M. 
Givens,  B.  F.  Crowell,  A.   D.  Cooper,  John  G.  Randall,  Casimiro  Barela» 
Lorenzo  A.  Abey  ta,  Mariano  Larro^^oite,  John  A.  Manzanares,  Pedro  Raphael 
Trujillo,  Jose  A.  Valasquez,  Francisco  S«kuchez.     Sec.  of  council,  fid  ward  L. 
Salisbury;  asst  sec^  Chase  Withrow;  eog  derk,  £.  H.  Starrdtte;  ear.  clerk» 
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August,  and  the  democrats  at  Manitou  on  the  29th, 
with  full  tickets  for  state  officers.  The  election  was 
held  on  the  3d  of  October,  30,000  votes  being  polled, 
the  entire  republican  ticket  for  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments  being  elected,  with  a  republican 
majority  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  a  rep- 

S.  N.  Sanders;  sergt-at-arms,  Robert  N.  Daniels.  Chief  clerk  of  house,  James 
O.  Cooper;  asst  clerk,  Joseph  L.  Boyd;  eng  clerk,  Rollin  Morrow;  enr.  clerk, 
C  W.  Baldwin;  sergt-at-arms,  Uriah  M.  Curtis.  A.  W.  Archibald  suooeas- 
folly  contested  the  seat  of  Abeyta. 

The  10th  legislature  met  at  Denver  Jan.  5,  1874.     In  the  council  were 

Madison  W.   Stewart  president,   H.  P.  U.  Bromwell,  R.  G.  Buckingham, 

Thomas  Sprague,  John  B.   Fitzpatrick,   Hugh  Butter,  H.  C.  McCammon, 

WiUiam  M.  Clark,  George  M.  Chilcott,  Janus  W.  Hall,  Daniel  L.  Taylor, 

Juan  R  Jaquez,  Lafayette  Head.     In  the  house,  David  H.  Nichols  speaker, 

Frederick  Steii^uer,  Alfred  Butters,  R.  S.  Little,  J.  H.  K.  Uhlhom,  Joseph 

C.  Shattuck,  John  McCutcheon,  Levi  Harsh,  James  P.  Maxwell,  David  H. 

Nichohi,  Henry  Paul,  Bela  S.  Buell,  William  J.  Buffinston,  Benjamin  F. 

Kapheys,  Charles  W.  Perry,  John  W.  Prowers,  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  William 

Moore,  Joseph  Hutchinson,  William  A.  Amsbury,  Mariano  Larraffoite,  Casi* 

miro  Barela,  Alexander  H.  Taylor,  J.   A.  J.  Valdez,  William  H.  Meyer, 

Manuel  S.  Salazar,  Juan  Esquibel.     Sec.  of  council,  Foster  Nichols;  asst  sec., 

D.  C.  Limberser;  enr.  clerk,  George  U.  F.  Work;  sergt-at-arms,  George  R. 

Ward.     Chief  clerk  of  house,  Joseph  T.  Boyd;  asst  clerk,  K  P.  Drake;  eng 

clerk,  J.  A.  Koontz;  sergt-at-arms,  O.  H.  Henry. 

The  11th  legislature  convened  Jan.  3,  1876,  at  Denver.  The  council  con- 
sisted of  Adair  Wilson  president,  Bela  M.  Hushes,  Baxter  B.  Stiles,  B.  H. 
Eaton,  John  C.  Hummel,  Silas  B.  Hahn,  K  L.  Salisbury,  Robert  S.  Mor- 
rison, Andrew  D.  Wilson,  James  Rice,  James  Clelland,  P.  A.  McBride, 
8ilverio  Suaso;  the  house,  of  Alfred  Butter?  speaker,  Edmund  L.  Smith, 
Edward  Pisko,  W.  B.  Mills,  Norman  H.  Meldrum,  J.  C.  McCowan,  M.  N. 
Everett,  David  C.  Patterson,  George  Rand,  John  C.  McShane,  Frederick 
Kruse,  William  Lamed,  John  H.  Yonley,  J.  M.  Nimerick,  Frank  Bingham, 
Albinus  J.  Sheldon;  H.  O.  Rettberg,  James  Y.  Marshsdl,  I.  N.  Peyton, 
Donaciano  Gurule,  Nicauora  D.  Jarramilla,  Mauricio  Apadaca,  Herman 
Duhme,  Jr,  Francisco  Sanchez,  T.  M.  Trippe,  Reuben  J.  McNutt^  Sec  of 
council  James  T.  Smith;  asst  sec,  Frank  Fassett;  eng  clerk,  James  D.  Henry; 
enr.  clerk,  William  Barchert;  sei^-at-arms,  J.  A.  J.  Bigler.  Chief  clerk  of 
the  house,  Joseph  T.  Boyd;  asst  clerk,  C.  L.  Peyton;  eng  clerk,  James  W. 
Galloway;  enr.  clerk,  W.  B.  Dickinson;  sergt-at-arms,  James  D.  Wood. 

The  legislature  of  1S65,  which  convened  at  Golden  Dec.  12th,  under  the 
state  coniititutiun  framed  that  year,  but  vetoed  by  the  president,  adjourned 
to  Denver  on  the  16th,  and  sine  die  on  the  19th.  The  senate  was  composed 
of  George  A.  Hinsdale  president,  Leander  M.  Black,  Charles  A.  Cook,  L.  B. 
McLain,  Truman  Whitcomb,  L.  L.  Bedell.  A.  G.  Langford,  W.  A.  H.  Love- 
land,  James  Castello,  Adam  B.  Cooper,  H.  H.  De  Mary,  John  W.  Henry, 
Jesus  M.  Velazquez,  J.  L.  Casper.  The  house  of  representatives  was  com- 
posed  of  D.  P.  \Vil8on  speaker,  A.  Lumry,  Robert  L  Hatten,  G.  H.  Greenslit, 
William  Garrison,  D.  G.  Peabody,  A.  Wrieht,  T  C.  Bergen.  David  H 
Nichols,  Isaac  Whicker,  Jason  E.  Scobey,  Stephen  Goodall,  Lyman  W  Chase, 
Charles  B.  Patterson,  B.  R.  Colvin,  James  A.  Pierce,  Aaron  Hopkins,  George 
W.  Lechmer,  Charles  L.  Hall,  1  homas  Keys,  F.  C.  Hughes,  Pedro  Arragon, 
Jose  Gabriel  Martine,  Pedro  Lobato,  Matt.  Riddlebaraer,  George  A.  Bates. 
Sec.  of  the  senate,  John  Walker;  asst  sec,  Edwin  H.  Brown,  serst-atarms, 
H.  B.  HaskelL  Chief  clerk  of  the  house,  L.  H.  Shepherd;  asst  clerk,  C.  J. 
McDivitt;  sergt-at-arms,  Charles  Bartholomew.  CorbUCf  Letjid,  Manual^  '225-7. 
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resentative  to  the  forty-fourth  congress,  while  the 
democrats  elected  a  representative  to  the  forty -fifth 
congress."  John  L.  Routt  was  chosen  governor, 
Lafayette  Head"  lieutenant-governor.  William  G. 
Clark  **  secretary  of  state,  D.  C,  Crawford  **  auditor, 
Greorge   C.    Coming"   treasurer,    A.   J.    Sampson" 

^It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  for  the  second  time.  Patterson  was  elected 
to  represent  Colorado  m  congress  through  a  blunder  of  the  dominant  party. 
The  territorial  secretary  had  ordered  an  election  for  representatives  for  the 
44th  congress,  to  1>e  held  on  the  3d  of  Oct.,  and  another  election  for  the  45th 
congress  on  the  7th  ot  Nov.  But  the  people  voted  tor  James  B.  Belford  for 
l)oth  congresses  on  the  3d  of  Oct  thiiuung  to  save  themselves  trouble.  On 
the  7th  of  Nov.,  however,  the  democrats  voted,  and  elected  Patterson  by 
almost  the  entire  vote  Tlie  canv^assmg  board  refused  to  count  it,  but  after  a 
long  contest  in  congress,  Patterson  gamed  his  seat,  and  was,  as  he  had  been 
before,  a  useful  representative 

^  Lafayette  Head  was  bom  in  Mo.  in  1825.  enlisted  in  the  2d  r^^  Mn. 
vol.,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  La  Canado,  Embndo,  Taos,  and  Santa 
Clara  springs.  After  the  peace  he  settled  in  New  Mexico  as  a  merchant  at 
Abi^uid,  and  was  appointed  U  S.  marshal  of  the  northern  district  ot  that 
territory  for  three  years.  In  18C1  he  was  sheriff  of  Rio  Arriba  co.  for  two 
years,  and  was  elected  to  the  leKii*lature  from  that  co.  in  1863.  In  1855  he 
was  commissioned  a  lieut  in  Col  St  Vrain^s  regt  of  volunteers,  which  served 
6  months  against  the  Utes  and  Apaches.  The  following  year  he  was  elected 
from  Taos  to  the  legislature,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  council,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1857.  He  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  aeent  for  the  Utes  and  Apaches  in  1859,  holding  the  onice  9 
years.  He  was  elected  councilman  in  the  Colorado  legislature  from  Conejos 
CO.  in  1874,  and  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  in  1875.  He  re- 
ceived 14,191  votes,  against  13,093  given  to  the  opposing  candidate,  Michael 
Beshoar,  for  lieut-sov. 

^William  (Jr.  Clark  was  bom  in  Pa,  enlisted  in  1861  as  a  private  in  com- 
pany F,  28th  rcgt,  afterward  £  of  the  47th  regt.  Pa  volunteers.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  his  company  when  he  was  mustered  out  in  1865.  He  came  to  Colo- 
rado in  1866,  settling  in  Clear  Creek  co.,  and  engaging  in  mining,  soon 
becoming  known,  and  being  elected  to  be  supt  of  schools,  appointed  clerk  of 
the  district  court,  elected  member  of  the  legislature,  appointed  bng.-gen.  of 
militia,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention.  He  received 
at  the  first  state  election  14,582  votes,  against  12,843  for  James  T.  Smith, 
democrat. 

**  David  C.  Crawford  was  a  native  of  Canada,  removed  to  Mich,  and  Wis., 
and  in  1860  came  to  Colorado.  He  first  engaged  in  mining  in  Gilpin  and 
Boulder  counties,  in  1862  in  merchandising  in  Park  co.,  and  in  1865  m  farm- 
ing in  Jefferson  co.  He  was  elected  clerk  and  recorder  for  the  latter  county 
in  1867,  and  afterward  opened  a  real  estate  and  insurance  office,  becoming  in 
1875  proprietor  of  the  Crawford  house  at  Colorado  Springs.  He  married 
Amanda  J  Thornton  of  Golden.  His  opponent  for  the  office  of  auditor  was 
J.  F.  Benedict,  whom  he  beat  by  922  votes. 

** George  C.  Coming  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1837,  organized  the  bank  of  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  in  1868,  and  in  1870  settled  at  Boulder  in  Colorado,  where  he 
opened  a  Imnk.  The  republican  vote  for  treasurer  stood  14,038  against 
13,310  for  Thomas  M.  Field,  democrat 

^^  Archibald  J  Sampson  was  bom  in  Ohio,  and  entered  the  union  army  in 
1861.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  but  at  Hateher's  Run,  Va,  was  dis- 
abled for  life  and  discharged.  He  then  studied  law  in  the  Cleveland  law 
school,  begimuug  to  practise  ia  1866  ftt  Sedalia,  3iOii  and  married  the 
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attorney -general,  Joseph  C.  Shattuck  *'  superintend- 
ent of  public    instruction.     James  B.  Belford  **  was 
elected  representative  in  the  forty-fourth  and  forty- 
fifth  congresses,  although  his  seat  in  the  latter  was 
successfully  contested  by  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  owing 
to  a  misapprehension  concerning  the  day  of  election. 
On  the  1st  of  November  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  Colorado  convened  at  noon.     On  the  3d, 
Judge  Brazee   administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
executive  officers.     Early  in  the  session  two  United 
States  senators  were  chosen — Jerome  B.  Chaffee  and 
Henry  M.  Teller** — and  three  presidential  electors, 
Herman  Beckurts,  W.  L.  Hadley,  and  Otto  Mears. 
The  assembly  did  not  adjourn  until  March  20,  1877. 
Three  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  elected  hy 
the  people ;   namely,  Henry  C.  Thatcher,  Samuel  H. 
Elbert,  and  Ebenezer  T.  Wells,  Thatcher  drawing  the 
short  term  of  three  years,  which  made  him  the  first 
chief  justice,"    Elbert   the    six  years'  term  and  the 

€l\a^hter  of  Judge  Allen  O.  Turner  of  his  native  town  the  same  year.  Ho 
«leclined  office  in  Mo.,  and  the  consulate  of  Palestine,  but  was  presidential 
elector  in  1872.  He  came  to  Colorado  in  1874,  settling  at  Cafion  City  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  until  elected  attorney-general  of  the  new  state, 
Against  G.  Q.  Richmond,  by  963  ▼otes. 

^Joseph  C.  Shattuck  was  bom  in  K.  H.  in  1835,  and  educated  at  the 
Westminster  seminary,  Vt,  and  Wesleyan  Juniversity,  Conn.,  but  without 
completing  the  course.  He  married  Hattie  M.  Knight  of  Marlborough  in 
185S,  and  migrated  to  Mo.,  where  he  was  a  teacher.  In  1870  he  came  to 
Colorado  with  the  Greeley  colony,  of  which  he  was  vice-president  and  mana« 
ger.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Weld  co.  in  1874.  His  majority 
over  G.  B.  Groesbeck,  democrat,  in  1876,  was  1,831. 

^  James  B.  Belford  was  born  in  Pa,  and  came  to  Colorado  in  1870,  having 
been  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  which  position  he  hela 
until  the  admission  of  the  state. 

*'  (/.  S.  Ogirial  Refjutftr,  1877,  2.  Teller  drew  the  long  term  ending  1883. 
He  was  born  in  N.  Y.  in  1830,  and  practised  law  in  111.  He  had  been  a  re- 
publican since  the  organization  of  the  party,  and  taken  part  in  the  cam[)aign 
of  1860  for  Lincoln.  In  1861  he  came  to  Colorado,  settling  at  Central  City 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  partnership  with  H.  A.  Johnson,  and  sub- 
sequently with  his  brother,  Willard  Teller.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Rvans  maj.-gen.  of  the  territorial  militia  in  1863.  He  organized  in  1865  th^ 
Colorado  Central  railroad  company,  of  which  he  was  for  five  years  president, 
and  has  promoted  many  business  enterprises.     In  the  U.  S.  senate  ne  distin- 

?;ui9hed  himself,  while  laboring  for  Colorado,  by  his  report  on  the  ele^tioa 
rauds  in  southern  states,  whi<m  he,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  was  foroed 
to  investigate.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  senate  oommittee  on  civil  ser- 
vice  reform. 

^^  Henry  O.  Thatcher  was  bom  in  Pa  in  1842,  completed  his  law  studies 
in  the  AUiuiy  nniv«raity,  from  whic:h  he  graduated  in  1866,  coming  directly 
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chief  justiceship  for  three  years,  and  Wells  the  term 
for  nine  years.  Wells  was  a  man  of  fine  character 
and  ability,  but  resigned  soon  after  election.  The  bar 
of  Colorado,  in  convention,  nominated  Wilbur  F. 
Stone  to  fill  the  vacancy,  a  nomination  which  met  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  public,  and  which  was  con- 
firmed at  the  next  general  election.  Four  district 
judges  were  elected  for  six  years ;  namely,  William  E. 
^eck,  Victor  A.  Elliott,  John  W.  Henry,  and  Thomas 
M.  Bowen,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  given. 
The  attorneys  for  the  four  districts  were  Edward  O. 
Wolcott,  David  B.  Graham,  James  M.  Waldron,  and 
Columbus  W.  Burris.  A  full  set  of  regents  for  the 
university,  trustees  of  the  school  of  mines,  managers 
of  the  penitentiary,  trustees  of  the  deaf  and  mute 
institute,  and  members  of  the  state  board  of  agricul- 
ture, were  also  elected,  such  was  the  care  of  those 
having  affairs  in  charge  that  the  state  should  com- 
mence its  career  in  the  possession  of  all  its  dignities. 

The  population  of  Colorado,  when  admitted,  was 
135,000,  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  remarked 
upon  a  decade  earlier  having  in  a  great  degree  be- 
come adjusted.  Its  boundaries  remained  the  same. 
Its  assessed  valuation,  exclusive  of  untaxable  mining 
property,  amounted,  in  real  and  personal  property,  to 
$44,130,205.  Upon  this  the  legislature  fixed  the 
limit  of  taxation,  for  all  purposes,  at  twenty -three 
mills.  In  1879  the  state  tax  had  been  reduced  to  one 
and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar,  while  the  local  taxes 
were  correspondingly  reduced.  There  was  no  funded 
debt,  and  the  floating  indebtedness  was  small,  owing 
to  a  clause  in  the  constitution  prohibiting  the  state, 

to  Colorado,  and  settling  at  Pueblo.  He  was  appointed,  in  1868,  U.  S.  atty 
for  the  district  of  Colorado,  holding  the  office  but  little  more  thaji  a  year, 
when  he  re^iffned.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  constitntional  conven- 
tion in  1875.  being  chairman  of  several  of  the  most  important  committees. 
In  person  he  was  six  feet  in  height,  with  bright  bine  eyes,  and  poeeeosed  of 
genial  manners.  'Thatcher,'  says  Pitkin,  'made  one  of  the  ablest  jndg^ 
ever  on  the  bench.  He  declined  reflection.  He  died  at  San  Franeiaoo,  wmle 
on  a  visit  there,  at  the  age  of  41,  of  Brighw's  disease.'  PoUUecU  VlewB,  MS.,  8; 
HaBetei  Courta,  Law,  and  LittgcOiQn,  MS. 
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counties,  or  cities  from  loaning  their  credit.  These 
were  magnificent  measures  for  a  young  commonwealth 
to  adopt. 

The  public  lands  received  through  the  enabling  act 
were  the  500,000  acres  granted  to  all  the  new  states 
by  the  law  of  1841  ;  50  sections  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings ;  50  sections  for  a  penitentiary ;  72 
sections  for  a  state  university ;  six  sections  adjacent 
to  twelve  salt  springs ;  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  for  common  school  purposes,  besides  the 
usual  five  per  centum  of  the  [proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
agricultural  public  lands  to  be  applied  to  internal  im- 
provements. I  have  shown  how  this  dower  of  some 
of  the  north-western  states  was  wasted.  Governor 
Routt  had  witnessed  the  same  fraudulent  use  of  the 
school  and  other  lands  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska* 
The  constitution  of  Colorado  made  the  governor  and 
secretary  a  board  to  select  the  state  lands.  To  their 
everlasting  honor,  instead  of  squandering  these  lands 
upon  party  favorites,  they  labored  to  make  them  pro- 
duce the  highest  amount  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  The  plan  adopted  was  not  to 
offer  the  school  lands  for  sale,  the  chief  part  being  so 
situated  as  not  to  be  irrigable,  and  therefore  not 
worth  more  than  the  minimum  price  of  $2.50  an  acre, 
but  to  lease  them  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest 
on  their  present  value,  and  hold  them  for  pasturage, 
or  for  any  purposes.  It  was  found  they  brought 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000  annual  rental.  Seventy- 
eight  miles  of  land  along  the  Republican  river  was 
also  entered  for  the  state.  The  legislature  then 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  alternate  sections 
of  state  land,  the  purchasers  contracting  to  construct 
ditches  of  suflScient  capacity  to  water  their  land  and 
the  state  land  through  which  the  ditch  was  carried. 
By  this  means  also  the  value  of  the  unsold  land  was 
raised  in  some  situations  to  $30  per  acre,  and  the 
school  lands  of  Colorado  acquired  a  value  of  many 
millions  more  than  they  were  worth  when  the  state 
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received  them.  Wisely  the  public  institutions  of  the 
state,  instead  of  being  supported  by  legislative  appro- 
priations  offering  temptations  to  jobbing  members, 
are  sustained  by  a  direct  tax  for  the  purpose  designed. 
The  result  of  this  care  for  the  public  funds  is  the  rapid 
accomplishment  of  those  beneficent  objects  for  which 
the  gifts  of  the  general  government  were  intended  o 
for  which  the  state  is  taxed. 

The  successor  of  Routt  in  the  executive  oflSce 
Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  during  whose  administration  th 
Ute  war  took  place,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in 
another  place.  A  serious  riot  in  Leadville  and  an- 
other in  Denver  were  the  chief  events  in  1879—80. 
In  the  former  instance  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
in  Leadville  to  bring  to  reason  the  miners  who  had 
organized  a  strike,  and  suspended  every  branch  o 
business.  It  was  expected  that  the  governor's  action 
would  destroy  all  chance  of  his  reelection ;  but  such 
proved  not  to  be  the  case.  During  his  first  term  he 
had  become  a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton  to  the  people, 
and  if  he  lost  any  of  his  former  influence  in  his  second 
term,  it  was  through  being  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  senatorship  and  having  active  rivals  in  the 
race.  The  lieutenant-governor  during  his  adminis- 
tration  was  Horace  A.  W.  Tabor,*'  and  the  secretary 
of  state  N.  H.  Meldrum."     Belford  was  elected  rep- 

^  Tabor  was  elected  lieut-gcv.  in  1878,  and  became  such  for  Pitkin's  second 
term  by  succession,  the  vice-governor  elect,  George  B.  Robinson,  having  bee  a 
assassinated,  and  the  president  of  the  senate  by  uiw  succeeding  him. 

*•  Frederick  W.  Pitkin  was  born  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  in  1837  of  an  hon- 
orable line  of  ancestry,  the  Pitkins  and  Griswolds  of  Conn.,  and  educated  at 
the  Wesleyan  university  of  Middleton,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1858.  He 
^udied  law  at  the  Albany  law  school,  and  after  graduating  removed  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  in  1860,  where  he  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice  until  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  seek  a  chanso  of  climate.  Ue  visited  Ehirope  in  1873, 
and  subsequently  Florido  without  benefit,  and  in  1874  came  to  Colorado, 
where  he  has  obtained  a  degree  of  health  which  has  enabled  him  to  reengage 
in  business  pursuits.  George  B.  Robinson  was  assassinated  Nov.  27,  1880,  a 
few  weeks  after  his  election,  under  the  following  circumstances:  Some  miners 
had  taken  offence  at  certain  tyrannies  practised  by  the  manager  of  the  Rob- 
inson consolidated  mine  in  Summit  co.,  aud  Robinson  had  lieen  appealed  to 
for  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  manager  without  effect,  he  having  no  power 
to  remove  without  the  consent  of  the  other  trustees.  On  the  evening  of  the 
27th  Robinson,  with  two  other  men,  visited  the  mine,  and  was  challenged  by 
the  guard,  who  hearing  no  answer,  discharged  his  gun.    An  ftutopsy,  h(»w* 
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resentative  to  congress  in  1878,  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  2,000  over  tiie  democratic  candidate,  Patterson, 
and  twice  reelected,  his  majority  at  his  last  election 
being  2,737  over  the  democratic  candidate,  Wallace. 
In  1884  Greorge  G.  Symes  was  elected  representa- 
tive in  congress. 

The  governor  who  succeeded  Pitkin  was  James  B. 
Grant,  a  man  of  lai^e  means,  fine  ability,**  educated, 
methodical,  even-tempered,  and  strong  enough  to  act 
upon  his  own  convictions.  He  was  the  first  demo- 
crat honored  with  an  election  to  the  executive  office.** 
The  lieutenant-governor  elected  with  him  was  Wil- 
liam H.  Meyers.  Grant  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin 
H.  Eaton,  elected  in  1884,**  a  man  of  strong  and  quiet 
character,  and  acquainted  with  the  history  and  the 
requirments  of  the  country.  The  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor elected  with  Eaton  was  P.  W.  Breene.     Na- 

ever,  revealed  a  number  of  woands  from  bullets  and  shots  fired  from  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear,  while  the  guard  swore  that  he  fired  upward  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  have  hit  the  murdered  man.  Other  testimony  confirmed  the 
suspicion  of  foul  play.  He  came  to  Colorado  in  1877  from  Mich.,  and 
engaged  in  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  business.  He  was  a  man  of  educa- 
-felon  and  culture,  and  was  worth  $2,000,000.  Denver  Trihunej  Not.  28,  1880. 
^  James  B.  Grant  was  bom  in  Ala,  in  1848.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  although  but  13  years  of  age,  he  joined  the  confederate  army, 
spendinff  several  months  in  the  field,  after  which  he  went  to  reside  with  his 
uncle,  Judffe  Grant,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who  sent  him  to  the  agricultural 
<x>llege  of  &at  state,  where  he  spent  6  years,  subsequently  taking  a  course 
At  the  university  of  Cornell,  and  finishing  his  education  by  travel  and  study 
in  a  Crerman  university. 

^RcmU's  TerrUorjf  and  State,  MS.,  6.  Grant's  opponent,  K  L.  Campbell, 
*was  defeated  by  political  legerdemain,  though  it  was  said  it  was  on  account 
of  unfitness.  He  was  fairly  nominated  in  the  republican  convention.  Among 
the  candidates  for  nomination  was  U.  R.  Wolcott.  a«st  manager  of  the  Argo 
Smelting  works,  of  which  N.  P.  Hill  was  manager.  Chaffee  was  chairman 
of  the  republican  state  committee,  and  Hill,  who  was  in  the  U.  S.  senate, 
and  who  had  been  opposed  by  Chaffee,  wished  to  defeat  his  measures  and 
lessen  his  power,  in  order  to  get  an  enemy  out  of  the  way  before  the  next 
senatorial  contest.  Hill  and  Wolcott,  with  their  friends,  bolted  from  the 
repu1>lican  party  with  the  object  of  weakening  Chaffee,  rather  than  with 
regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  governor.  It  was  fortunate  that 
their  antagonism  elected  so  good  a  man,  and  unfortimate  that  the  reason  they 
gave  for  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  defeated  candidate. 

^  Benjamin  Harrison  Eaton  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1834,  and  brought  upon 
a  farm.  Being  ambitious  he  studied  and  taught  school  until  the  Pike  s  peak 
fever  carried  nim  to  Colorado.  He  began  mining  in  California  gulch,  but 
soon  turned  his  attention  to  farmin|^,  being  the  first  settler  near  the  town  of 
Greeley.  He  later  owned  and  cultivated  7.000  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  he 
irrigated.  Irrigation  in  Colorado  owes  much  to  him.  He  was  also  interested 
in  cattle  raising  and  mining. 
Hist.  Niv.   29 
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thaniel  P.  Hill  was  chosen  in  1879  to  succeed  Chaffee 
in  the  United  States  senate."  His  services  to  the 
state  during  six  years  in  the  senate  were  not  unim- 
portant. He  secured  the  removal  of  the  White  river 
and  Uncompahgre  Utes  to  Utah,  and  the  opening  of 
the  reservation  to  settlement,  which  added  12,000,000 
acres  of  land  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  He  obtained 
a  land  oflSce  at  Gunnison  for  the  convenience  of  set- 
tlers on  these  lands ;  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  to 
bore  artesian  wells  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  state ; 
the  exchange  of  such  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions of  school  land  as  fell  in  the  mineral  regions  for 
agricultural  land;  $300,000  to  erect  a  United  Statea 
court-house  in  Denver ;  improvements  in  the  mining 
law,  enabling  miners  to  make  adverse  claims  before 
the  clerk  of  the  district  where  they  happened  to  be, 
instead  of  in  the  district  where  the  claim  was  located, 
as  before,  and  also  enabling  them  to  take  the  oath  of* 
citizenship  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  jour- 
ney to  some  distant  point ;  made  Denver  a  port  oP 
delivery,  enabling  merchants  to  import  direct  from 
foreign  countries  through  the  seaports ;  secured  the 
Hot  Spring  reservation  to  settlers ;  procured  authority 
for  the  postmaster-general  to  extend  mail  facilities  in 
rapidly  increasing  settlements  without  waiting  for 
congressional  action ;  and  secured  on  increased  rate  of 
fees  in  certain  cases  where  the  old  law  worked  a  hard- 
ship to  witnesses  in  the  United  States  courts.  Nor 
was  his  labor  given  altogether  to  local  afiairs,  but  he 
combatted  the  great  land  stealing  corporations,  which 
upon  one  pretense  and  another  were  wheedling  con- 
gress out  of  the  public  domain ;  he  labored  for  the 

*^  Colo  Jour.  Hounf,  1879,  111-12.  Hill  was  born  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1832,  and  brought  up  on  a  farm,  of  which  he  was  left  in  charge  at  the  ase  of 
16  years.  He  was  the  son  of  an  old-time  democrat,  who  had  represented  his 
county  in  the  general  assembly,  and  held  the  office  of  connty  judge,  and  not- 
withstanding unusual  responsibilities  for  his  years,  fonnd  time  to  fit  himself 
for  college  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  21,  at  Brown  university,  Proyi- 
dence,  R.  I.  In  1856  he  was  made  tutor  in  the  chemical  department,  and  in 
1 860  professor  of  chemistry,  a  calling  which  led  directly  to  nis  usefulness  in 
and  his  connection  with  Colorado,  as  ha«  already  been  indicated  in  the 
history  of  mining. 
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postal  telegraph  bill,  for  a  tariff  on  wool,  and  for  a 
better  national  financial  policy.     But  nothing  more 
commended  him  to  the  people  of  Colorado  than  his 
attitude  on  the  silver  question,  as  the  advocate  of  a 
bi-Dfietallic  currency.     Upon  this  subject  he  became 
the  peer  of  senators  Stewart  and  Jones  of  Nevada, 
And  many  republicans  desired  his  reelection  in  1884" 
on  this  ground.     But  having  in  1882  used  some  polit- 
ical weapons  against  a  rival,  these  were  turned  upon 
liimself  at  last,  cutting  him  off  from  a  career  for  which 
lie  was  well  qualified.    Henry  M.  Teller,  senator  from 
1877  to    1883,  was  appointed    to  the  cabinet  when 
Arthur  came  to  the  presidency.     To  fill  the  vacancy 
<raused  by  the  resignation  of  Teller,  Governor  Pitkin 
appointed  George  M.  Chilcott,  who  had  been  prom- 
inently before  the    legislature  in  1879  as  candidate 
with  Hill  for  the  senatorship.     In  the  contest  for  the 
app<.>intment  in  1883  the  principal  candidates   were 
Routt,  Tabor,  and  Bowen,  three  millionaires,  and  each 
fought  hard  for  the  position,  but  Pitkin  chose  Chil- 
cott.    Pitkin  himself  was  an  aspirant,  and  the  politi- 
ioal  gossips  said  that  a  strong  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  governor  by  the  others,  they  promising 
that  if  his  choice  should  fall  upon  one  of  them  for  the 
appointment  they  would  use  their  influence  with  the 
legislature  when  it  met  to  have  him  elected  to  the 
senate.     Pitkin,  however,  resisted  the  combination, 
which  punished  him  by  defeating  him  when  he  became 
openly  a  candidate.     Tabor  was  elected  for  the  thirty 
days    remaining    of   the   Teller-Chilcott    term,    and 

*•  Denver  TrVmnf^  Oct.  26,  1884;  Senate  MtsceL,  47th  cong.  2d  seas.,  i.  no. 
8,  p  10.  A  silver  congress  was  hold  at  Denver  in  January  1885,  to  which 
Cielford  and  Symes  were  delegates  from  Colorado.  The  points  laid  down  in 
the  re.iolntiona  were  Ist  the  doctrine  of  bi-metalism,  as  embodied  in  the  U.  S. 
laws  previous  to  1873;  2d  that  the  interests  of  trade  demanded  free  coinage 
at  the  existing  standard;  3d  a  demand  that  congress  should  withdraw  from 
circulation  $1  and  $2  bills;  4th  censure  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury  for 
unlawful  evasions  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bland  bill;  5th  a  demand  for 
amendments  to  the  National  bank  act,  compelling  them  to  keep  15  per  cent 
of  their  legal  reserve  in  silver;  6th  that  congress  should  restore  silver  to  its 
ancient  and  rightful  equality  with  gold  in  respect  to  coinage,  and  asking 
protection  for  the  silver  industry. 
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Thomas  M.  Bowen  of  Del  Norte  for  the  term  from 
1883  to  1889."  The  legislature  in  1885  elected  Teller 
to  succeed  Hill,  who  had  now  a  strong  combination 
against  him.  A.  large  amount  of  money  was  used  in 
the  struggle  for  place,  and  the  people  of  Colorado 
begun  to  question  whether  it  was  well  that  the  capi- 
talists of  the  state  should  decide  political  preferment. 
The  election  of  1884,  which  gave  the  first  democratic 
president  in  twentj'^-four  years  was  strongly  republi- 
can, the  plurality  for  Blaine  being  nearly  9,000. 
The  presidential  electors  chosen  were  F.  C.  Goudy  of 
Gunnison,  F.  F.  Obiston  of  Idaho  Springs,  and  B.  F. 
Crowell  of  Colorado  Springs.  Goudy  was  chosen  as 
the  messenger  to  carry  the  certificate  to  Washington. 
Some  amendments  were  made  to  the  constitution  of 
the  state  at  this  election  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
11,000. 

Of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  elected  in 
1876,  only  Elbert  in  1886  was  on  the  bench.  Wells, 
who  drew  the  nine  years'  term,  resigned  after  serving 
one  year,  and  Wilbur  F.  Stone  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Elbert,  whose  term  expired  in  1882,  was 
elected  in  1885  to  succeed  Stone.  He  will  go  out  of 
office  in  1897.  Thatcher,  whose  term  expired  in 
1879,  was  succeeded  by  William  E.  Beck.  The  judge 
who  took  the  bench  at  the  expiration  of  Elbert's  first 
term  was  Joseph  C.  Helm,  who  will  go  out  of  office 
in  1891.  The  supreme  judges  are  not  nominated  by 
political  parties,  but  by  the  bar  association,  and  the 
character  of  the  Colorado  courts  has  seldom  been  as- 

*•  Thomas  M.  Bowen,  bom  in  Iowa  in  1835,  elected  to  the  lower  hooae  of 
the  legislature  at  the  age  of  21  years.  He  served  in  the  union  army  from 
1861  to  18C5,  first  as  captain  of  Neb.  Tolunteers,  1st  regiment,  afterward  as 
colonel  of  the  13th  Kansas  infantry,  and  lastly  as  brevet  brigadier-ffeneral  in 
the  army  of  the  frontier,  and  later  in  the  7th  army  corps.  After  the  war  he 
was  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Arkansas  for  four  years,  and  accepted 
the  executive  appointment  for  Idaho  in  1871,  but  resigned  and  returned  to 
Arkansas,  where  he  was  defeated  for  the  U.  S.  senate  by  S.  W.  Dorsey. 
He  came  to  Colorado  in  1875,  resumed  the  practise  of  law,  and  was 
elected  ju<lge  of  the  4th  judicial  district  on  the  admission  of  the  state,  and 
held  the  ofnce  for  4  years.  He  engaged  in  laree  mininff  enterprises  and 
became  wealthy.  In  1882  he  was  elected  in  the  state  legislature  which 
made  him  senator. 
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Hailed.     The  most  serious  accusation  ever  made  was 
against  the  United   States  judges  in  the  case  of  a 
8trike  among  the  employes  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  raih^Dad,  in  May  1885,  under  the  direction  of 
the  knights  of  labor,  some  members  of  which  order 
had    been    dismissed   from    the    company's    service. 
Anns  were  carried  by  a  pari  of  the  strikers,  when 
persuading  their  associates  to  desist  from  labor,  and 
Although  no  violence  was  offered,  the  fact  of  arms 
baving  been  shown  was  considered  as  sufficient  evi- 
cJence  of  the  intent.     The  men  were  arrested,  tried 
fx>r    contempt,   and   imprisoned   from    three   to    six 
months.     The  charges  brought  by    the  knights  of 
labor  against  the  judges  were  that  the  receiver  of 
*he  road  was  appointed  by  one  of  them ;  that  the  men 
Arrested  were  not  allowed  to  call  witnesses,   unless 
lihey  paid  the  expenses,  which  would  be  over  $160 
each,    or  swore  that  they  were  paupers,    neither  of 
'which  could  they  do.     That  they  had  not  been  tried 
by  a  jury ;  but  that  in  fact  the  judge  had  made  the 
complaint,  tried,  and  sentenced  them  without  a  hear- 
ing, being  at  the  same  time  concerned  in  the  road, 
thereby  construing  the  law  in  the  interest  of  a  rich 
corporation  against  the  constitutional  rights  of  other 
men.     The  order  made  threats  of  impeachment  when 
congress  should  meet. 

Whether  or  not  there  was  found  sufficient  proof 
to  sustain  the  complaint  of  the  knights  of  labor  in 
this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  danger  which  threatens 
society  is  the  overweening  influence  of  wealth.  The 
temptation  to  men  who  have  acquired  millions,  right- 
fully or  wrongfully,  in  a  few  years  is  to  consider 
themselves  better  than  their  neiorhbors,  and  less  re- 
gardful  of  the  rights  of  men.  At  bribery  or  any 
moral  or  political  corruption  they  do  not  hesitate. 
They  would  constitute  themselves  a  privileged  class, 
and  return  toward  feudalism  by  surrounding  them- 
selves with  the  largest  number  of  dependents  in  the 
form  of  ill-paid  laborers,  that  being  the  only  form  of 
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serfdom  at  present  known  under  our  government- 
How  long  they  can  maintain  that  position  in  political 
economy  and  ethics  will  depend  upon  the  nerve  of  the 
working  classes  to  resist  the  tendency ;  and  nowhere 
is  the  struggle  more  apparent  than  in  mining  states, 
not  even  in  manufacturing  states,  where  tender  child- 
hood is  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  capitalist,  and 
made  to  earn  its  daily  bread  at  the  sacrifice  of  its 
future  manhood  and  womanhood. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  class  exercises  the 
more  baneful  influence  upon  public  morals,  the  low 
ignorant  foreigner,  orthe  unprincipled  monied  monopo- 
list. But  aside  from  these,  Colorado  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  men  of  culture  among  its  men  of  business 
and  afiairs  than  any  of  the  intra-montane  common- 
wealths ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  more 
college  bred  men  than  most  of  the  older  states.  In 
its  people,  its  climate,  its  impressive  scenery,  natural 
wealth,  and  liberal  institutions  it  is  altogether  a  noble 
state,  needing  no  encomiums  from  its  historian  other 
than  the  simple  narrative  of  the  achievements  of  its 
founders. 
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^ioBEs  AND  Treaties— Aborkiinal  Brioandaoe — Unrecorded  Outrages 
or  THE  White  Men — Appropriations — White  Force  in  the  Field — 
The  Ck>LORADO  Regiments — Depredations  on  the  Overland  Mail 
Company— Communication  Cut  Off — The  Sand  Creek  Massacre — 
Chivington  Censured  bt  Congress,  but  Thanked  bt  the  People 
or  Colorado — Forts  and  Reservations — West  op  the  Mountains 
Wide-spread  Hostilities  and  Battles. 

When  the  territory  of  Colorado  was  organized,  its 
governor  and  Indian  superintendent  found  there  sev- 
eral powerful  tribes,  with  which  the  government  had 
already  had  dealings.  As  early  as  September  17, 
1851,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Laramie  with  the 
Ogalalah  and  Brul^  Sioux,  and  the  Arapahoes  and 
Cheyennes,  by  which  the  country  claimed  by  them 
should  be  included  within  the  following  limits ;  com- 
mencing at  Red  Buttes,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
north  fork  of  the  Platte  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
immigrant  road,  following  this  stream  to  its  source  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  thence  along  their  summits  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  down  the 
Arkansas  to  the  crossing  of  the  Santa  F6  trail,  thence 
northwesterly  to  the  forks  of  the  Platte,  and  up  the 
north  branch  to  the  place  of  beginning.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  area  contained  in  the  Upper  Platte 
agency,  as  it  was  called,  was  122,500  square  miles, 
while  the  population  did  not  exceed  5,500,  not  more 
than  2,000  of  these  being  warriors.  The  treaty  re- 
quired them  to  keep  in  their  own  country,  to  avoid 

(466) 
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wars  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  to  refttiin  from  rob- 
bing travellers,  and  for  this  righteousness  they  were 
to  receive  annuities,  to  be  distributed  at  Fort  Laramie. 
Of  the  region  here  designated,  the  Sioux  and  one 
band  of  Cheyennes  ranged  the  portion  lying  north  of 
the  present  state  of  Colorado,  while  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  occupied  the  country  next  the 
Arkansas. 

That  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Arkansas  was 
traversed  by  the  Kiowas,  Apaches,  and  Comanches, 
with  whom  a  treaty,  similar  to  the  Laramie  treaty, 
had  been  made  in  1853,  but  with  whom  the  govern- 
ment had  now  and  then  occasion  to  display  armed 
force,  in  order  to  punish  or  prevent  depredations  upon 
persons  and  property  upon  the  Santa  ¥6  trail,  which 
was  traversed  by  the  caravans  of  the  Santa  F^ 
traders,  the  supply  trains  en  route  to  the  military 
posts  in  New  Mexico,  the  United  States  mail  for 
California,  and  frequent  companies  of  immigrants  and 
travellers.  These  Indians  also  were  looked  after  by 
the  incumbent  of  the  Platte  agency. 

That  portion  of  Colorado  lying  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  was  inhabited  by  the  Utes,  branches  of 
which  great  nation  extended  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as 
I  have  shown.  In  Colorado  there  were  three  divis- 
ions ;  two  in  the  southern  portion  yeariy  presented 
with  goods  at  the  New  Mexico  agencies,  but  the  more 
northern  tribes  were  still  wild  and  shv,  although 
numerous  and  warlike.  The  whole  number  was  esti- 
mated at  10,000. 

It  would  have  required  greater  diplomacy  than  the 
average  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  can  command 
to  adjust  the  yoke  of  civilization  to  the  necks  of 
15,000  free-bom  American  savaojes  without  galling. 
The  task  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  animosity 
between  the  Utes  of  the  mountains  and  the  Arapahoes 
and  Cheyennes  of  the  plains ;  but  in  a  double  degree 
by  the  feeling  already  engendered  by  the  action  of 
the  military  in  punishing  the  plains  people  for  attacks 
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-on  travellers.*  And,  while  the  retaliations  of  the  sava- 
ges are  written  in  letters  of  blood,  the  outrages  of  the 
white  men  upon  the  Indians  mustgo  forever  unrecorded. 
In  June  1860  congress  appropriated  $35,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  new  treaty  with  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes,  and  also  with  the  Kiowas  and  Co- 
manches,  who  for  three  years  previous  had  occupied 
the  country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas,  which 
was  crossed  by  the  Santa  F6  trail,  to  the  peril  of 
travellers.     Commissioner  A.  B.  Greenwood  arrived 

^  The  history  of  aboriginal  brigandage  on  the  plains  has  never  been  writ- 
ten, and  only  now  and  then  related,  in  part  as  a  frontier  experience,  to  enliven 
some  traveller's  tale.  From  the  authorities  in  my  possession  I  learn  that 
following  the  Mexican  war  certain  tribes  made  an  alliance  to  war  on  the 
traffic  of  the  Santa  F^  traiL  They  succeeded  in  cutting  o£f  the  connec- 
tions between  the  troops  in  New  Mexico  and  their  base  of  supplies  in  the 
United  States.  In  lo47  the  southern  Utes  were  pursued  into  Fremont 
county  by  Mexican  troops,  and,  making  a  stand  in  the  detile  of  the  Arkansas 
al>ove  Cafion  City,  sustained  a  heavy  loss;  hence  the  name  of  the  gorge, 
Ute  oaflon.  Londoner  relates  that  8  out  of  a  party  of  9  trapi)ers  were 
murdered  by  the  Utes  in  California  gulch  in  1854.  Colorado  Mining  Catnvg, 
MS.,  8.  On  Christmas  day  of  that  year  all  the  inhabitants  at  the  Pueblo, 
on  the  Arkansas  river,  were  massacred  in  a  drunken  revel  by  a  wandering 
band  of  Utes,  who  haid  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  the 
season.  Thomh*g  Mex.  Colo^  MS.,  1-3.  The  authorities  differ  as  to  whether 
there  were  17  or  29  of  the  victims,  all  of  whom  were  Mexicans.  In  1855  I 
find  the  troops  from  Fort  Massachusetts,  now  Fort  Garland,  pursuing  and 
punishing  the  Utes  of  southern  Colorado,  for  their  raids  into  r(ew  Mexico. 
Waen  en  route  to  the  Platte  agency  point  of  distribution,  with  annuity 
%OM\i  in  1854,  the  agent  met  at  the  crossmg  of  the  Arkansas  from  1,200  to 
1,503  lodges  of  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Osages,  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyennes, 
b^ing  a  war  party  en  route  to  wipe  out,  as  they  expressed  it,  all  frontier 
Indians  on  the  plains.  When  near  the  Kansas  River  they  were  defeated  by 
100  Saoi  and  Foxes,  in  a  three  hours'  battle.  The  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico 
were  their  chief  source  of  supply,  and  as  long  as  these  could  be  made  to 
furnish  horses,  mules,  and  captives  to  the  United  States  Indians,  with  which 
they  carried  on  a  profitable  trade  among  themselves,  tliey  were  comparatively 
well-behaved  towards  travellers  on  the  great  western  highways;  but  when 
New  Mexico  became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  rob  and  kill  its  people,  they  ouarrelled  with  those  tribes  who  made 
and  observed  treaties,  and  began  robbing  and  killing  anywhere  to  make  up 
the  loss. 

In  1855  Agent  Thomas  S.  Twiss,  on  arriving  on  the  ffronnd,  found  that 
the  Arai>ahoes  had  been  charged  with  killing  cattle  and  sTiecp  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000,  which  would  stop  their  annuity  tor  some  years.  Thev  admitted 
the  thefts,  but  excused  them  on  the  plea  of  sickness  in  tlieir  band,  and  fam- 
ine consequent  on  not  being  able  to  go  after  buffalo,  and  submitted  cheerfully 
to  the  loss  of  their  annuities.  A  war  was  going  on  i>etween  the  United  States 
troopi,  under  Harney,  and  the  Sioux,  which  had  put  an  end  to  Indian  trade 
in  buffalo  skins,  eto,.  so  that  the  proHpect  looked  dark  for  the  coming  winter. 
In  March  1856,  Harney  entered  into  a  peace  treaty  with  all  the  Sioux  of  the 
plains,  which  was  intended  to  restore  the  former  e<|nilibrium  in  affairs;  or, 
rather,  he  proposed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes 
by  teaching  them  agriculture.     But  before  the  plan  could  be  carried  out  a 
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at  Fort  Wise — formerly  Bent's  fort — about  the  dmcI. 
die  of  September,  but  finding  only  the  Arapahoes  on 
the  ground,  appointed  A.  G.  Boone  special  agent  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  government,  and  re- 
turned to  Washington.  In  February  1861  Boone 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes, by  which  one  third  of  the  area  claimed  by  them 
between  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 
rivers  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.     Their  reser- 

collision  occarred  at  Platte  bridge,  beyond  Laramie,  where  a  company  of 
troops  were  stationed  to  protect  immiffrants  to  California  and  Oregon.  The 
commandant  accused  the  Cheyennes  of  having  stolen  some  horses  which  they 
had  in  their  possession,  and  imprisoned  them.  The  savages  attempting 
escape  were  fired  at  and  one  killed.  Later  the  Cheyennes  were  attacked  by 
a  body  of  United  States  troops,  and  six  killed.  They  then  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted.  Nevertheless,  some  of  them  continuing  hostile.  Colonel 
R  V.  Sumner,  with  United  States  troops,  in  July  1857,  des^yed  their  prin- 
cipal village.  Meanwhile  the  agent  coming  to  Bent's  fort  with  annuity 
goods,  and  desiring  to  leave  them  there,  Bent  refused,  but  finally  rented  the 
place  to  the  government,  fearing  to  remain. 

On  the  18th  of  August  Sumner  arrived  at  the  fort,  when  he  ordered  the 
goods  distributed  to  the  Arapahoes.  In  1859  W.  W.  Bent  was  appointed 
agent  for  the  upper  Arkansas,  flis  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
tribes  gave  him  an  influence  over  them  which  a  stranser  could  not  have  had. 
In  Bent's  report  for  this  year  he  remarks  that  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches, 
being  driven  out  of  Texas,  had  for  2  years  appeared  in  full  numbers  and  for 
long  periods  upon  the  Arkansas,  and  were  then  permanently  occupying  the 
country  between  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers,  with  2,500  warriors;  and 
that  so  soon  as  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Fort  Riley,  a  poet  erected  in 
the  region  of  the  Arkansas  river  in  1852,  they  had  assumed  a  threatening 
attitude,  for  which  reason  he  considered  it  essential  to  have  two  permanent 
posts  for  troops,  one  at  the  mouth  of  Pawnee  fork,  and  one  at  Big  Timbers, 
both  on  the  Arkansas,  for  the  protection  of  travellers  upon  that  route,  that 
since  the  gold  discovery  had  become  numerous.  And  this  he  ursed  for  the 
sake  of  the  Indians  themselves,  who  were  being  gradually  advanced  upon  from 
all  sides,  and  who  should  be  brought  into  subjection  and  treated  with,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  be  assigned  reservations  and  assisted  in  learning  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Fort  Lamed  was  there- 
up(m  established  at  the  mouth  of  Pawnee  fork,  and  Bent's  fort  purchased 
and  converted  into  an  army  post,  under  the  name  of  Fort  Wise.  This  year 
the  Utes  killed  J.  L.  Shank  and  J.  L.  Kennedy  in  the  South  park,  and  a 
party  of  7  unknown  men,  with  12  horses,  in  a  gulch,  to  which  from  this  cir- 
cumstance was  given  the  name  of  Dead  Men's  gulch.  Byers,  in  Dead  Meni 
OuIrJi,  MS.,  1. 

In  June  1860  a  large  number  of  Arapahoes  and  Apaches,  with  a  few  Sioux, 
met  at  Denver,  and  organized  an  expedition  against  the  Utes.  They  entered 
the  Ute  country  midway  between  Platte  cafion  and  the  present  town  of 
Morrison,  the  Ute  village  being  near  where  the  Platte  leaves  the  South  park. 
The  Arapahoes  were  repulsed,  and  returned  to  Denver  with  5  dead -and  32 
wounded.  Another  expedition,  organized  soon  after,  fled  back  in  confusion, 
alarming  the  white  population  by  representing  that  the  Utes  were  assembled 
in  great  numl>crs,  prepared  to  attack  them,  which,  as  they  were  encamped 
in  the  heart  of  Denver,  was  certainly  not  to  be  desired,  but  the  alarm  proved 
groundless.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  Indian  aflEairs  in  Colorado  at  the  period 
of  its  settlement. 
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vation  was  bounded  westward  by  a  line  drawn  north 
and  south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano,  in  what 
is  now  Pueblo  county ;  but  they  did  not  keep  upon  it. 
Meanwhile  some  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes 
who  had  not  been  present  at  the  treaty  of  February, 
made  that  an  excuse  for  nullifying  it;  and  the  Kiowas 
and  Coraanches^  who  had  accepted  annuities,  had 
committed  depredations  in  1862  which  called  for  the 
interference  of  troops.  Further  than  this,  civil  war 
now  came  on,  and  the  savages  were  not  willing  that 
the  civilized  men  should  have  all  the  battling  and 
butchering  to  themselves.' 

The  only  force  in  the  territory  during  the  summer 
of  this  year  was  the  2d  Colorado  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  J.  H.  Leavenworth.  The  Indians 
kept  the  recruits  in  practice.  In  August  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment  was  removed  from  Denver 
to  Fort  Lyon,  as  Fort  Wise  was  now  called,  where 
in  January  1863  they  were  joined  by  the  1st  Colorado 
cavalry,  under  Chivington.  In  April  the  2d  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  in  June 
to  Fort  Lamed,  to  protect  the  Santa  F6  road  and 
watch  the  Texans,  with  whom  they  fought  the  battle 
of  Cabin  creek  on  the  2d  of  July,  inflicting  a  loss  of 
forty  killed  and  wounded,  with  but  one  man  killed  and 
twenty  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  Coloradans.  These 
troops,  with  a  few  hundred  others,  on  the  16th  fought 
another  battle  in  Kansas,  in  which  the  confederates 
lost  400  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  the  loss  on  their 
side  being  14  killed  and  30  wounded.  Soon  after  the 
2d  regiment  was  ordered  away  from  Colorado,  Gov- 
ernor Evans  was  directed  to  raise  a  third,  which  was 
marched  to  the  States  as  soon  as  organized.  The  2d 
and  3d  regiments  were  consolidated  in  October  1863, 
and  formed  the  2d  Colorado  cavalry,  which  was  kept 
continually  moving  until  the  spring  of  1865.* 

•See  Fowler*a  Woman^s  Hrperience  in  Colorado,  MS.;  Gi^n*g  Pioneers  of 
l&J^,  MS.;  Howbert*8  Inditm  Trouftlen,  MS.;  Rocky  Mountain  News,  passim. 

*Chivin(/tona  FhrH  Cohmtlo  Reijiment,  MS.,  13;  PreftcoU's  Throwjh  Caffon 
Dt  SliitOy  MS.,  4;  Byers*  Hid,  Coh,  M8.,  85;  Evans,  Interview,  MS.,  passim. 
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The  first  regiment  remaining  in  Colorado  was  the 
only  armed  force  in  the  country  north  of  Fort  Gar- 
land ;  and,  notwithstanding  treaties  and  negotiations 
conducted  with  great  care  and  at  a  great  expense, 
there  was  a  general  insolence  among  the  treaty  Ind- 
ians which  boded  no  good.  In  1864  affiiirs  culminated. 
A  combination  was  effected  between  the  several  bands 
of  Sioux  and  all  the  plains  Indians  of  Colorado  and 
south  of  the  Arkansas  in  Kansas,  to  attenipt  the 
expulsion  or  extermination  of  the  white  population. 
Their  first  overt  act  in  Colorado  was  to  replenish 
their  commissary  department  by  taking  175  cattle 
frm  the  herd  of  Irwin  and  Jackman,  government  con- 
tractors, who  were  encamped  with  their  stock  in  Bijou 
basin,  forty  miles  south-east  of  Denver,  in  April.  A 
detachment  of  the  1st  cavalry,  under  Lieut  Ayre, 
was  sent  after  them,  which  recovered  only  twenty 
head,  having  come  up  with  them  when  night  was 
closing  in  and  snow  falling,  the  Indians  running  off 
the  stock  while  the  officer  in  command  parleyed  with 
the  chiefs.  A  soldier  who  became  separated  from 
the  command  was  wounded,  but  no  fighting  occurred. 
Being  without  subsistence,  the  detachment  returned 
to  Denver.  Soon  afterward  a  second  expedition  of 
100  cavalrymen  and  two  howitzers,  under  Ayre,  was 
ordered  to  go  as  far  as  Fort  Lamed,  by  the  head  of 
the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  forks.  When  near 
the  fort  they  encountered  the  Cheyennes,  who 
charged  the  troops  400  strong.  So  desperate  was 
the  onslaught  that  they  rushed  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  falling  within  reach  of  the  gunners. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  were  killed,  among  them  a  chief 
who  had  signed  the  treaty. 

In  the  same  month  another  party  of  Cheyennes 
drove  off  a  herd  of  horses  from  Kiowa  creek,,  and 
Lieut  Clark  Dunn  from  camp  Sanborn,  near  Fre- 
mont orchard,  pursued  them  with  twenty  men.  He 
found  the  Indians,  about  fifty  strong,  who  attacked 
when  the  demand  for  the  return  of  the  horses  was 
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le,  and  killed  and  wounded  four  of  the  soldiers. 

•The  troops  returned  the  fire,  but  being  armed  only 
^with  revolvers  and  sabres,  inflicted  but  little  loss,  and 
<after  a  chase  of  several  miles  returned  for  fresh  horses 
^nd  guns,  the  Indians  in  the  meantime  escaping.  A 
third  depredation  similar  to  the  others  being  com- 
mitted near  the  junction  of  South  Platte,  a  detach- 
ment under  Major  Downing,  guided  by  an  Indian 
trader  named  Ashcrafb,  surprised  the  Indian  camp  at 
Cedar  canon,  where  they  had  fortified,  and  killed 
twenty-five,  destroying  their  village  and  capturing  one 
hundred  horses,  one  soldier  being  killed  in  the  fight. 
In  June  all  the  troops  were  ordered  to  the  Arkan- 
sas, east  of  Fort  Lyon,  except  one  squadron,  and  Gov- 
ernor Evans  applied  for  permission  to  call  the  militia 
of  Colorado  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  territorial  law  was  defective,  and  the  means  of 
arming  and  equipping  t  lem  was  wanting,  at  the  same 
time  asking  leave  to  raise  a  regiment  of  United  States 
volunteers  for  one  hundred  days.  This  last  request 
was  finally  granted,  but  not  before  the  occasion  for 
their  services  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  repeated 
and  horrible  outrages.  About  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  last  company  of  the  1st  cavalry  was 
encamped  on  Cherry  creek,  fifteen  miles  from  Denver, 
under  orders  to  join  the  regiment  on  the  Arkansas, 
messengers  arrived  in  Denver  from  the  settlements  on 
Box  Elder  creek,  from  two  to  twenty  miles  distant, 
with  information  of  a  general  stampede  of  the  stock 
in  that  region,  and  the  murder  of  the  Hungate  family, 
consisting  of  the  husband,  wife,  and  two  children. 
This  event,  which  brought  the  war  to  the  doors  of 
Denver,  caused  great  excitement.  The  remains  of 
the  murdered  settlers  were  brought  into  town,  and 
exhibited  to  the  angry  population.  Governor  Evans 
applied  to  the  adjutant  of  the  district  to  have  the 
troops  on  Cherry  creek  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  savages; 
orders  were  despatched  to  camp  Sanborn,  eighty 
miles  below,  to  send  after  them  a  detachment,  and 
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Greneral  Curtis,  commanding  the  department,  us 
telegraphed  to  allow  the  cavalry  then  en  route  for 
Fort  Lyon  to  return,  which  reouest  was  granted,  but 
in  the  interval  of  delay  the  Indians  made  good  their 
escape.  The  militia  were  ordered  to  organize  as  home 
guards.  The  fidendly  Indians  were  placed  at  camp 
Collins  and  Fort  Lyon. 

In  July  the  agent  for  the  upper  Arkansas  made  a 
visit  to  Pawnee  fork  to  meet  a  large  concourse  of 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,    Comanches,     Apaches,  and 
Kiowas,    with   whom   he   held  a  council.     They  all 
expressed  the  greatest  regard  for  the  white  people. 
and  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  hostile  acts.  A  short 
time  after  this  friendly  council,  according^ to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  agent,  the  Kiowas  visited  Fort  Larned, 
and,  while  the  war-chief  was  engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  oflficer  in  command,  his  braves  stampeded  all 
the  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  post 
A  few  days  afterward  the  Arapahoes  made  a  raid  on 
the   settlers   along  the    river,   caused,  as  the  agent 
asserted,  by  the  commanding  oflficer  at  Lamed  firing 
upon  them  as  they  were  coming,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  offer  their  services   to  recover  the    stolen   stock. 
The  situation  was  becoming  critical.     It    was  esti- 
mated that  there  was  not  more  than  six  weeks'  sup- 
ply of  food   in    the   territory.     Mail  communication 
with  the  east  was  cut  off ;  mail-bags  containing  let- 
ters, money  drafts,   land    patents,    newspapers,  and 
other  miscellaneous  matter  were  cut  open  and  their 
contents  scattered  over  the  prairie.     But  one  statior^ 
was  left  standing  on  the  overland  mail-route  for  adis^ 
tance   of  120  miles.     The    farms   were  all  deserted 
between    Fort   Kearny  and  Julesburg,  and   for  400 
miles  the  movable  property  of  the  company  was  with- 
drawn as  much  as  possible,  leaving  a  large  amount  of 
grain  and  provisions,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians.     Trains  of  merchandise,  all  that  were  upon 
the  way  for  hundreds  of  miles,  were  seized,  their  con- 
ductors killed,  and  the  property  appropriated. 
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There  was  this  year  a  large  immigration  to  the 
Pacific  states,  numbering,  according  to  a  memorandum 
kept  at  Fort  Laramie,  19,000  persons  who  passed 
that  post.  From  this  account  it  would  make  proba- 
bly a  total  of  double  that  number.  Among  these, 
how  many  fell  by  the  hands  of  savages  will  never  be 
knowu.  The  Coloradans  thought  they  could  count 
200  victims  for  the  season,  over  fifty  of  whom  were 
their  own  people.  On  the  19th  of  August  two  Chey- 
ennes  gave  notice  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  Indian  trader, 
living  at  his  station,  67  mile  below  Denver,  in  the 
Platte  valley,  to  remove  his  stock,  as  on  the  21st 
they  would  make  a  raid  along  the  river,  and  take 
whatever  property  came  in  their  way.  They  would 
divide  into  parties  of  twenty  or  more,  and  strike  sim- 
ultaneously at  Fort  Lupton,  Latham,  Junction,  and 
the  head  of  Cherry  creek,  and  also  at  Pueblo.  Their 
rendezvous  was  appointed  for  Point  of  Rocks,  on 
Beaver  creek,  125  miles  from  Denver.  Gerry  has- 
tened to  Denver,  arriving  at  midnight  on  the  20th, 
when  orders  were  immediately  issued,  placing  all  the 
militia  and  recruits  of  the  one-hundred-davs'  men, 
under  the  control  of  the  district  commander,  Colonel 
Chivington.  Messages  were  despatched  to  the  threat- 
ened localities,  and  the  force  at  command  divided 
among  them.  At  the  appointed  time  the  Indians 
stealthily  approached  the  points  indicated,  but  finding 
them  guarded,  retired. 

For  thirty  days  there  had  been  no  mails  from  the 
east,  letters  having  to  be  sent  round  by  sea  to  San 
Francisco,  and  being  from  four  to  six  weeks  on  the 
way.  No  stages  or  trains  moved  in  Colorado  except 
under  escort.  Early  in  September,  the  hundred-days' 
regiment  was  completed,  and  dispatched  by  Colonel 
Chivington  to  points  on  the  overland  route  to  open 
communication ;  while  a  portion  of  the  home- guards 
under  H.  M.  Teller,  major-general  of  the  militia,  pa- 
troled  the  road  between  Denver  and  Julesburg,  the 
1st  cavalry  being  employed  as  heretofore,  chiefly  on 
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the  Arkansas.     These  movements  produced  two  re 
suits,  the  opening  of  communication  with  the  Mis- 
souri, late  in  October,  and  the  surrender  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  who  had 
hitherto  refused  to  make  a  permanent  treaty  with  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.     When  the  outbreak 
first  occurred,  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation 
the  friendly  Indians   to  repair  to   points  which  h 
named,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  agents ;  the  Arapa 
hoes  and  Cheyennes  of  the  Arkansas  to  Fort  Lyon 
the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  to  Fort  Laramie ;  th 
Sioux   to   Fort  Laramie;   and  the  Cheyennes  an 
Arapahoes  of  the  upper  Platte  to  Camp  Collins.     I 
response  to  this  invitation  175  Arapahoes,  under 
chief  called  Friday,  took  up  their  residence  at  ForL— * 
Collins,  and  another  band  of  the  same  tribe,  unde 
chief  Left  Hand,  repaired  to  Fort  Lyons  but  did  no 
long  remain.     The  agent  distrusted  them,  and  they 
distrusted  the  agent.     It  has  been  asserted,  and  as 
strenuously  denied,  that  although  apparently  friendly, 
some  of  them  acting  as  spies  to  give  information  of 
the  movements  of  the  hostile  Indians,  that  they  were 
go-betweens  for  their  own  people  as  well. 

About  the  time  the  hundred  days'  men  took  the 
field,  the  Cheyennes,  who  had  their  principal  village 
on  the  head  waters  of  Smoky  Hill  fork,  140  miles 
north-east  from  Fort  Lyon,  sent  three  messengers  to 
that  post  to  inform  Major  E.  W.  Wynkoop  of  the  Ist 
cavalry  that  Bent,  their  former  agent,  desired  them 
to  make  peace,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  do  so, 
provided  peace  should  also  be  concluded  with  the  other 
plains  tribes.  They  also  informed  him  that  they  had 
a  number  of  white  captives.  Wynkoop,  who  had  just 
been  reenforced  by  a  detachment  of  infantry  from  the 
department  of  New  Mexico,  sent  by  General  Carleton 
in  command,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  attempt  the  release 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  women  and  children.  He 
left  Fort  Lyon  in  charge  of  the  infantry,  and  marched 
to  the  Cheyenne  village  with  130  mounted  men  and 
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one  battery,  finding  himself  confronted  there  by  from 
600  to  800  warriors  drawn  up  in  battle  array.     Mak- 
ing  the  best  display    possible   of  his   resources   for 
defence  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  putting  on  a  bold 
front,  he  obtained  a  council,  at  which  he  urged  the 
Cheyennes  to  prove  th^ir  desire  for  peace  by  relin- 
quishing the  captive  women  and  children.     Much  hes- 
itation being  shown,  he  left  the  village  and  retired 
one  day's  march  to  a  strong  position,  taking  with  him 
the  three  messengers  whom  he  held  as  hostages,  giv- 
ing the  Cheyennes  three  days  in  which  to  determine 
upon  a  course  of  action.     At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  prisoners  were  delivered  up,  and  several  of  the 
chiefs  consented  to  accompany  the  major  to  Denver 
to  learn  upon  what  terms  peace  could  be  concluded 
'w^ith  the  Indian  department. 

Here,  however,  they  met  with  an  unexpected  rebuff. 
It  appeared  from  their  own  report  that  the  majority 
of  their  people  were  still  at  war,  as  well  as  the 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  and  fourteen  different 
l)ands  of  the  powerful  Sioux  nation,  including  those 
from  Minnesota.  A  peace  made  with  them  would 
not  be  binding  on  the  others,  as  the  governor  explained 
to  them.  He  reminded  them  also  of  their  refusal  to 
meet  him  in  council  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  of 
their  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection 
offered  in  his  proclamation,  since  which  time  they  had 
been  concerned  in  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  besides 
destroying  a  large  amount  of  property.  The  war  was 
still  going  on  ;  and  while  they  might  surrender  to  the 
military  authorities,  which  he  advised  them  to  do,  he 
could  not  make  a  treaty  with  them  until  peace  was 
restored,  they  being  for  the  present  accountable  to  the 
war  department. 

This  opinion  was  not  indorsed  by  the  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs,  who  could  not  help  believing  that 
very  much  of  the  difficulty  on  the  plains  might  have 
been  avoided  if  a  spirit  of  conciliation  had  been  exer- 
cised by  the  military  and  others.     What  the  feeling 

Hist.  Nit.    80 
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of  the  military  was  at  this  time  appears  in  a  despatch 
of  Major-general  S.  R.  Curtis,  commanding  the 
department,  to  Colonel  Chivington,  in  which  he  says: 
''  I  want  no  peace  until  the  Indians  have  suffered 
more.  ...  I  fear  the  agent  of  the  interior  depart- 
ment will  be  ready  to  make  presents  too  soon.  It  is 
better  to  chastise  before  giving  anything  but  a  little 
tobacco  to  talk  over.  No  peace  must  be  made  with- 
out my  directions. "  Following  the  advice  of  Grovemor 
Evans,  about  400  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
from  the  Cheyenne  valley  surrendered  at  Fort  Lyon 
to  Major  Wynkoop,  and  were  rationed  at  that  post 
Not  long  after  Major  Scott  J.  Anthony  succeeded  to 
the  command,  and  after  feeding  the  Indians  for  a 
short  time,  restored  to  them  a  portion  of  their  arms, 
and  ordered  them  to  remove  to  the  region  of  Sand 
creek,  forty  miles  distant,  where  they  could  hunt, 
removed  from  any  contact  with  white  people  passing 
along  the  road. 

On  the  27th  of  November  Colonel  Chivington, 
with  a  force  of  900  men,  attacked  this  camp,  treating 
it  as  hostile,  and  killing  131  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  a  loss  on  his  part  of  50  killed  and 
wounded.  That  the  attack  was  premeditated,  and 
intended  as  a  part  of  the  further  suffering  which  Gren- 
eral  Curtis  had  said  must  be  inflicted  before  peace 
could  be  made  with  the  hostile  Indians,  those  con- 
cerned in  it  have  never  denied.  But  about  its  moral 
and  political  aspect  there  has  been  much  controversy. 
A  commission  was  appointed  in  Washington  to  inves- 
tigate the  conduct  of  Chivington,  and  testimony  was 
taken  on  both  sides.  It  was  called  a  massacre  by  the 
Indian  department,  and  is  so  called  by  a  lai^e  portion 
of  the  people  of  Colorado  to  this  day.  Another  class 
would  justify  Chivington  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  reso- 
lution of  thanks  being  passed  in  his  favor  by  the  Col- 
orado legislature.* 

^The  £act8  seem  to  be  that  Curtis  was  urging  Chivington  to  punish  the 
Indians.    Winter  was  coming  on,  before  which  it  was  desirable  to  strike  a 
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In  the  spring  of  1865  the  plains  Indians  renewed 
liostilities  with  all  the  more  fervor  that  now  they  had 
WL  real  grievance,  and  many  persons  were  killed  upon 
tlie  roads  leading  from  the  Missouri  westward,  and 
oa  the  Platte;  in  consequence  of  which  the  head  of 
tlie  military  department  instructed  General  James  H. 
IFord,  commanding  the  district  of  the  upper  Arkansas, 
"to  proceed  with  all  his  forces  against  them,  and  to 
pay  no  attention  to  any  peace  propositiona     But  in 

l>low.  It  was  Bufficient  excase,  whether  tme  or  false,  the  report  that  some 
of  the  hostile  Indians  visited  the  camp  of  the  non-combatants,  and  shared  with 
'them  the  spoils  taken  from  the  white  people.  It  made  no  difference  that  these 
Inciiaiis  were  professedly  peaceable,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  U.  S.  flag. 
CJhivington  organized  an  expedition  of  650  of  Col  Shoup's  3d  Colorado,  or 
lOO-days'  men,  175  of  the  1st  Colorado,  and  a  detachment  of  New  Mexico 
infantry  then  at  Fort  Lyon.  He  moved  secretly  and  rapidly  to  the  fort, 
-takinff  c  are  that  word  should  not  be  carried  to  the  Indian  camp.  He  sur- 
prisea  JLe  camp  at  sunrise.  The  Indians,  not  knowing  who  they  were  or 
^what  the  purpose  of  an  armed  force  at  this  hour,  sprang  to  arms,  and  fired 
'the  first  shot.  The  butchery  then  began,  and  lasted  untd  2  o'clock,  the  Ind- 
ians being  driven  up  the  creek  several  miles.  They  fought  valiantly,  and 
ocnudderinfl  the  odoa  in  numbers,  killed  and  wounded  about  as  many  as  the 
teoops — all  of  their  killing  beins  of  fighting  men,  while  the  greater  part  of 
'tiiose  killed  by  the  troops  were  old  men,  women,  and  children. 

Geoige  L.  Shoup  was  colonel  of  the  3d  cav.     William  L.  Allen,  farmer 
mnd  stock-raiser,  who  came  to  Colorado  in  1859,  was  one  of  the  lOO-days' 
xnen.     David  H.  Nichols  was  captain  of  a  company.    He  was  a  member  of 
'^e  legislature  of  1864-6,  and  sheriff  of  Boulder  co.  previous  to  his  election 
"^  the  legislature.     He  was  again  sent  to  the  legislature  in  1873,  and  in  1878 
^vras  one  of  the  penitentiary  commissioners.     O.  H.  P.  Baxter  of  Pueblo  was 
«t  Sand  creek  as  captain  of  a  company.     He  was  also  a  member  of  the  le^- 
latare  the  following  winter,  and  a  member  of  the  council  at  the  2  followmff 
sessions.     He  came  to  ColOTado  in  1858,  and  was  one  of  the  first  locators  of 
-the  town  of  Pueblo.     Martin  Brumbly  of  Cafion  City,  who  came  to  Colorado 
In  1 859,  was  a  private  at  Sand  creek.     Azor  A.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Rush 
medical  college,  removed  to  Colorado  in  1859,  and  was  appointed  surgeon  of 
'^e  Ist  Colorado.     He  has  since  occupied  various  public  positions,  and  was 
^ected  to  the  legislature  in  1876.     In  1878  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
I>eadville.     Irving  Howbert,  bom  in  Ind.  in  1846,  and  son  of  William  How* 
l>ert,  the  pioneer  preacher  in  southern  Colorado,  who  died  iu  1871,  was  in  the 
Sand  creek  affair.     He  has  furnished  me  a  manuscript  on  Indian  Troubles  A» 
Colorado,     I  have  drawn  from  his  notes  some  valuable  hints  of  the  early  set- 
Idement  of  El  Paso  and  Park  counties.     A  Woman  s  Ekqpeiience  in  Colorado^ 
M8.,  by  Mrs  W.  R.  Fowler,  also  contains  incidents  of  the  Indian  war,  of  alarms 
that  were  well-founded,  and  others  that  were  exaggerated  by  fear.     Further 
anthorities  are  7%e  Sand  Creek  Affair,  MS.,  by  Byers;  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr  Byers  and  Mrs  Jackson  in  y.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  5  and  22,  and 
Mar.  8,  1880;  Ind,  Aff,  Revl,  1865,  app.,  515,  527;  Id,,  1867,  app.;  Speech 
of  Chivington,  in  ffeWa  Totes  of  Colorado  Pioneers,  88-92;  McClurtn  Three 
Thousand  Miles,  35S-95;  IBberfs  PubUe  Men  and  Measures,  MS.,  6-7;  How 
berths  Indian  TroMes,  MS.,  8;  OUpin's  Pioneer  of  1842,  MS.,  8;  Dixons  Ntm 
Ameriea,  49-51;  Toumshends  Ten  Thousand  Miles,  142;  BeckwUKs  Rept,  44; 
Cong,  Olobe,  1864-5,  250-6;  NewUn^s  Proposed  Indian  Policy;  Council  Jour, 
Cob,  1865,  2;  Qeiu  Laws  Cob,  1864,  259;  and  many  brief  allusions  by  various 
writers. 
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May  a  committee  consisting  of  United  States  Senator 
J.  R  Doolittle,  L.  F.  S.  Foster,  and  L.  W.  Boss 
were,  at  their  own  solicitation,  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  the  hostile  tribes,  and  an  order  was  issued  to 
suspend  the  campaign  against  them.  The  Indians, 
however,  could  not  so  suddenly  be  brought  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  peace.  In  the  mean  time  the  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  the  upper  Arkansas  was  given 
to  General  Sanborn,  who,  with  Leavenworth,  agent 
for  the  lower  Arkansas,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches, 
Arapahoes,  and  Cheyennes  to  meet  in  council  early 
in  October  at  Bluff  creek,  forty  miles  south  of  the 
Little  Arkansas,  any  commissioners  the  president 
might  appoint.  At  this  council  treaties  were  entered 
into  between  these  tribes  and  the  United  States. 
The  proposition  of  Sanborn,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission— Harney,  Murphy,  Carson,*  Bent,  Leaven- 
worth, and  Steele  being  the  other  members — was  to 
make  reparation  for  the  injury  done  the  Indians  at 
Sand  creek,  by  repudiating  the  action  of  the  Colorado 
cavalry,  and  restoring  the  property  captured  or  its 
equivalent,  and  giving  to  each  of  the  chiefs  to  hold  in 
his  own  right  320  acres  of  land,  and  to  each  of  the 
widows  and  orphans,  made  such  by  that  affair,  160 
acres,  besides  allowing  them  all  the  money  and 
annuities  forfeited  by  going  to  war.  The  amount 
appropriated  as  indemnity  for  the  Indian  losses  at 
Sand  creek  was  $39,050.  A  treaty  was  affected 
with  the  southern  bands  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
and  with  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  by  which  they 
consented  to  allow  the  president  to  select  a  reserva- 
tion away  from  contact  with  white  people,  a  conces- 
sion which  led  to  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, where  they  have  since  remained,  the  govem- 

^  Carson,  who  figured  prominently  on  the  Indiaii  side  in  the  investigation, 
died  at  Boggsville,  Colorado,  in  August  1868.  In  Nov.  hia  renuiins,  with 
those  of  his  wife,  were  removed  to  Taos,  N.  M.,  where  they  were  honored 
with  a  masonic  funeral.  Bozeman  AvarU  Courier^  March  24,  1876.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  the  volunteer  U.  S.  service  in  New  Mexico  daring  th«  eivil  war, 
and  was  Indian  agent  before  that  in  N.  M. 
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ment  paying  them  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  capita,  or 
1112,000  annually,  for  forty  years.  A  treaty  was 
also  eflFected  with  the  Apaches  who  were  confederated 
with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  on  the  same 
terms. 

With  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments were  disbanded  and  the  regular  army  sent  to 
take  their  place.  Notwithstanding  the  treaties,  four 
infantry  and  two  cavalry  companies  were  stationed  at 
Fort  Lyon ;  two  infantry  and  two  cavalry  companies 
at  Fort  Garland ;  one  cavalry  and  two  infantry  com- 
panies at  Fort  Morgan,  in  Weld  county ;  at  other 
posts  in  the  district  of  the  upper  Arkansas  twenty- 
one  companies  of  mixed  infantry  and  cavalry ;  and  in 
the  district  of  New  Mexico  thirty-three  companies; 
all  these  being  in  the  territory  formerly  roamed  over 
by  the  treaty  Indians.  Nor  were  they  suffered  to 
rust  in  garrison  ;  for  between  the  Sioux  and  the  other 
plains  tribes  they  were  pretty  constantly  employed. 
Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1866,  and  in  the  winter 
of  that  year,  as  related  in  my  histories  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  occurred  the  defeat  of  Fettermann's  com- 
mand at  Fort  Philip  Kearny,  by  the  Sioux.  In  the 
spring  of  1867  a  systematic  war  was  begun  along  the 
Platte,  in  which  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were 
implicated  with  the  Sioux.  About  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  Colorado  was  visited  by  a  party  of  seventy- 
five  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  with  passes  from  forts 
Lamed  and  Wallace.  They  went  through  Colorado 
City  and  the  Ute  Pass,  killing  a  party  of  Utes,  and 
returning  by  an  unfrequented  trail,  stampeded  and 
captured  a  herd  of  120  horses.  This  act  being  re- 
garded as  a  declaration  of  war,  the  stockade  erected 
in  1864  was  hastily  repaired,  and  arms  collected  for 
defence.  Meanwhile  a  company  of  scouts  pursued  to 
recover,  if  possible,  the  property  taken,  but  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  Indians,  and  only  escaped  by  the 
arrival  of  a  party  from  Denver,  at  whose  appearance 
the  Indians  fled,  their  swift  horses  distancing  those  of 
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the  volunteers.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  war  parly 
appeared  in  the  valley  of  Monument  creek,  killing 
three  persons,  wounding  two  others,  and  driving  on 
all  the  stock  they  could  gather  up.  North  of  here 
they  killed  four  other  persons,  and  burned  one  resi- 
dence. This  was  the  last  foray  of  the  plains  Indians 
in  the  Colorado  territory.  Two  years  longer  war 
raged  upon  the  plains.  Every  mile  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Kansas  Pacific  railroads  was  disputed.  But 
with  their  completion  came  peace;  for  against  the 
despotism  of  steam  and  electricity  there  is  no  power 
in  the  Indian  to  defend  himself 

r 

The  Utes,  occupying  the  countrv  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  had  taken  no  part  m  the  hostilities 
thus  far  recorded,  but  rejoiced  in  whatever  punish* 
ment  was  inflicted  on  their  hereditary  enemies,  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  Of  this  people  there 
were  seven  bands  loosely  confederated,  but  having 
each  a  chief  and  council.  The  most  powerful  of  these 
occupied  the  north-west  portion  of  Colorado,  and 
have  been  most  commonly  known  as  the  White  River 
Utes.  Their  chief  was  Nevava.  Their  territory 
bordered  on  that  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes, 
with  wHom,  whenever  they  met,  courtesies  were  ex- 
changed in  the  form  of  scalps  and  horses  to  the  vic- 
tors. South  of  the  White  River  Utes  were  the 
Uncompahgre  Utes,  whbse  chief  was  Ouray;  and 
south  of  these  were  the  southern  Utes,  whose  chief 
was  Ignacio.  These  three  bands  belonged  in  Colo- 
rado. In  New  Mexico  were  three  bands,  known  as 
the  Mowaches,  Tabaquaches,  and  Wemiquaches.  In 
Utah,  west  of  the  White  River  Utes,  dwelt  the 
Uintah  Utes. 

In  1861  the  Colorado  superintendent  of  Indian  af- 
fairs sent  Lafayette  Head,  an  experienced  agent,  to 
reside  at  Conejos  in  charge  of  the  Tabaquache  Utes, 
and  to  distribute  presents  to  other  bands,  in  order  to 
gain  their  confidence.     In  1862  seVeral  chiefs,  includ- 
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ing  Ouray  of  the  Uncompahgres,  were  induced  to 
visit  Washington  with  Agent  Head,  where  they  wit- 
nessed the  movements  of  troops,  the  action  of  artil- 
lery, and  other  impressive  demonstrations.  But  in 
1863  the  Utes  were  somewhat  troublesome,  having 
been  engaged  in  several  raids,  which  they  said  were 
against  the  Sioux,  but  in  which  they  carried  off  con- 
siderable property  of  the  white  people.  To  counter- 
act the  hostile  tendency,  agents  were  appointed  to  the 
other  bands  of  Utes,  Simeon  Whitely  being  appointed 
to  the  northern  agency  established  in  Middle  park. 
A  council  was  held  with  the  Tabaquaches,  who  relin- 
quished their  claim  to  the  lands  the  government  de- 
sired to  purchase ;  namely,  the  San  Luis  valley  and 
mountains,  and  that  portion  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  in  which  settlements  had  already 
been  made.  From  this  time  there  were  no  serious 
troubles  between  the  Colorado  Utes  and  the  white 
population,  although  depredations  were  occasionally 
committed  by  the  New  Mexico  bands  in  the  southern 
counties.* 

A  council  was  held  with  the  Utes  in  Middle  park 
in  1866.  There  was  the  usual  dissatisfaction  because 
a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  one  band  and  not 
with  the  others.     There  was  also  a  very  just  dissatis- 

*  In  18G5  a  coancil  was  held  at  Fort  Garland  to  settle  the  troubles  between 
the  Utes  and  the  Mexican  population,  and  a  peace  concluded  by  a  mutual 
indemnity.  In  1867  a  chief  of  one  of  the  New  Mexico  bands,  Kancache,  had 
a  quarrel  with  a  United  States  officer,  in  which  threatening  language  was 
used  on  both  sides.  A  collision  was  averted  by  the  sagacity  of  L.  B.  Max- 
well. But  Kaneache's  heart  became  bad  toward  the  white  race,  and  he 
made  a  raid  upon  the  cornfields  of  the  Purgatoire  valley,  claiming  the  soil 
au<l  the  crops,  which  so  exasperated  the  Mexican  planters  that  retadiatory 
measures  were  resorte<l  to.  The  troops  from  Fort  Stephens,  a  camp  at  the 
f(K)t  of  the  Spanish  peaks,  interfered,  and  met  with  a  slight  loss.  Kaneache 
now  took  the  war-path  in  earnest,  raiding  up  the  Purgatoire,  around  the 
Spanish  peaks,  over  the  Cucharas,  and  up  the  Huerfano.  Couriers  were  sent 
to  invite  the  Tabaquaches  and  Ouray  to  join  him.  Instead  of  joining  him, 
however,  Ouray  placed  all  his  people  under  the  surveillance  of  Fort  Garland, 
commanded  by  Col  Carson,  and  repaired  to  the  Purgatoire  to  warn  the  set- 
tlers. The  enemy  was  met  by  a  small  force  of  Tabaquaches,  under  Shawno, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  whom  Carson  sent  to  bring  in  Kaneache,  dead  or  alive. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  Kaneache  and  another  hostile  leader  being  captured 
and  taken  to  Fort  Union.  Five  white  men  were  killed  durins  the  raid,  and 
much  property  taken  or  destroyed.  But  for  the  exertions  ot  Ouray,  many 
more  UvM  would  have  been  loct. 
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faction  on  the  part  of  the  Tabaquaches  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  annuity  goods  furnished  them, 
which  were  disgracefully  worthless,  rotten,  and  dis- 
gusting, and  might  reasonably  have  been  made  the 
ground  of  revocation  of  the  treaty.  In  1868  another 
treaty  was  made  with  all  the  Colorado  Utes,  in  which 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  former  were  confirmed, 
but  important  modifications  made.  The  bounds  of 
the  reserved  lands  were  the  southern  limit  of  Colo- 
rado on  the  south,  the  1 07th  meridian  on  the  east,  the 
40th  parallel  on  the  north,  and  the  territory  of  Utah 
on  the  west.  The  government  was  pledged  to  expend 
annually  for  the  Utes  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $30,000  in 
clothing,  blankets,  and  other  articles  of  utility ;  and 
$30,000  in  provisions  until  such  time  as  these  Indians 
should  be  found  capable  of  self-support.  Among 
themselves  there  were  certain  causes  of  difference. 
The  United  States  had  insisted  that  there  should  be 
a  head  chief  over  all  the  confederate  tribes,  through 
whom  business  could  be  transacted  without  the 
tedious  council  in  which  they  delighted  to  exhibit 
their  eloquence  and  their  obstinacy.  Nevava  had 
passed  away,  and  his  sons,  of  whom  he  had  several, 
each  claimed  the  inheritance  of  the  chieftainship  of 
the  White  River  Utes.  There  were  many  in  this 
tribe  who  would  gladly  have  accepted  this  distinction 
—Antelope,  Douglas,  Johnson,  Colorow,  Jack, 
Schwitz,  and  Bennett.  But  in  their  stead  was 
appoined  Ouray,  of  the  Uncompahgre  band  chief  over 
all,  with  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year ;  and  the  lesser 
chiefs  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  such  a 
following  as  their  individual  qualities  could  command. 
There  was  much  jealousy.  The  White  River  Utes 
who  thought  the  head  chief  should  have  been  chosen 
from  among  themselves,  began  conspiring  against 
Ouray  as  early  as  1875,  and  talked  openly  of  killing 
him.  The  neglect  of  the  government  in  sometimes 
failing  to  deliver  the  annuities  was  charged  against 
the  head  chief,  who  was  said  to  be  in  collusion  with 
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certain  while  men  in  depriving  them  of  their  goods,  a 
suspicion  to  which  the  greater  wealth,  dignity,  and 
prosperity  of  Ouray  gave  some  coloring,  for  Ouray, 
like  Lawyer  of  the  Nez  Percys,  was  far  above  his 
contemporaries  in  shrewdness  and  intelligence.  But 
the  attempts  to  unseat  Ouray  amounted  to  nothing.^ 
The  effect  of  this  dissatisfaction  was  to  culminate  in 
disasters  more  serious  and  important  than  the  over- 
throw of  the  head  chief.  In  1876  the  White  River 
Utes  began  burning  over  the  country  north  and  east 
of  their  reservation,  claimed  by  them,  although  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  Arapahoe  lands,  which  had  been 
purchased.  The  following  year  a  chief  known  as  Jack 
made  overtures  to  their  traditional  foes,  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes,  with  whom  he  appointed  a  ren- 
dezvous in  western  Wyoming.  Here  he  found  con- 
genial sympathizers,  who  filled  his  ears  with  stories 
of  the  excitement  and  glory  of  war.  The  southern 
Ute  agency  was  at  Los  Pinos  on  the  Uncompahgre 
river,  a  few  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Ouray, 
where  the  head  chief  had  his  residence.  The  agency 
of  the  White  River  Utes  had  been  removed  to  the 
southern  bank  of  that  stream.  Early  in  1879  the 
venerable  N.  C.  Meeker,  first  president  of  the  union 
colony,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  White 
River  Utes.  He  undertook  to  carry  out  the  designs 
of  the  department,  by  selecting  agricultural  lands  and 
opening  a  farm  at  the  new  agency,  by  encouraging 
the  Indians  to  build  log  houses,  and  by  opening  a 
school  which  was  taught  by  his  daughter.  He  found 
himself  opposed  from  the  outset  by  the  Indians,  some 

^  Ouray  was  brought  up  in  part  under  the  influences  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
was  made  much  of  aitemt'ard  uy  Agent  Head.  Evans  appointe<l  liim  inter- 
preter at  the  €k)nejos  agency,  paying  him  $500  a  year.  He  assisted  in  dis- 
tributing the  sheep  and  cattle  presented  to  the  Utes  after  the  treaty  of  1803. 
Keeping  his  own,  ne  bouglit  others  with  his  money,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
was  able  to  employ  Mexican  herders.  He  erected  a  good  dwelling,  well  fur- 
nished, near  where  the  town  of  Ouray  is  located,  whore  he  lived  m  comfort 
until  his  death  in  1880.  EivnTV**  InUrrieWy  MS.,  13-15;  Dead  Mens  Gulch, 
MS.,  1-11;  InijermlCB  Knorkinq  Around  the  RocldeSt  96-106;  Denver  Trilmney 
Aug.  28,  1880;  Colorcuh  Minlnj  Camps,  MS.,  12-15;  Sturyis'  UU  War,  7-8; 
TreaUes  with  Indmna,  MS.,  11. 
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of  whom  pretended  that  when  the  sod  was  once 
broken,  it  was  no  more  Ute  soil,  the  real  difficulty 
being  that  Johnson,  a  brother-in-law  of  Ouray,  wanted 
the  land  selected  by  Meeker  for  pastuiing  his  numer- 
ous ponies.  Several  councils  were  held,  and  when  the 
excitement  was  abated,  Meeker  resumed  farming  op- 
erations, when  Johnson  assaulted  him,  forcing  the 
agent  out  of  his  own  house,  and  beating  him. 

Meeker  then  wrote  to  the  department  that  if  he 
was  to  carrj'^  out  his  instructions,  he  must  have  troops. 
Assistance  was  promised.  Orders  were  issued  by  the 
commander  of  the  department,  that  a  troop  of  colored 
cavalry  from  Fort  Garland,  under  Captain  Payne, 
should  scout  through  the  parks  on  the  border  of  the 
reservation  to  protect  the  settlers  and  prevent  arson, 
and  join  a  command  of  160  cavalry  and  infantry  from 
Fort  Fred  Steele,  under  Captain  Thomburg,  ordered 
to  repair  to  the  reservation.  When  he  was  at  Bear 
river,  Indian  runners  brought  the  news  to  the  agency, 
and  in  much  excitement  required  the  agent  to  write 
to  Thomburg  not  to  advance,  but  to  send  five  officers 
to  compromise  the  difficulties.  Meeker  wrote  as  re- 
quested, sending  a  courier  with  the  letter,  which  left 
the  matter  to  Thomburg's  judgment.  The  decision 
of  that  officer  was  to  advance^  and  to  reach  the  agency 
September  30th,  but  to  quiet  the  Indians  by  promis- 
ing to  meet  five  of  the  Utes  at  Milk  creek  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  a  large  number  set  off 
with  the  alleged  object  of  having  a  hunt,  taking  their 
rifles  and  ammunition.  The  ordinary  affairs  were  be- 
ing transacted  with  less  than  customary  friction,  ow- 
ing to  the  absence  of  so  many  turbulent  spirits,  when 
at  about  one  o'clock  the  lightening  fell  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  A  runner  from  Milk  creek  brought  the  news 
that  a  battle  was  going  on  between  the  troops  and 
Indians  at  that  place.  This  information  was  not  im- 
parted to  Meeker,  but  half  an  hour  after  it  was  re- 
ceived twenty  armed  Utes  of  Douglas'  band  attacked 
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^lie  agency.  Twelve  men  and  boys  were  quickly 
slaughtered.  The  agency  buildings  were  robbed  and 
Vtumed.  The  gray  headed  philanthropist  was  dragged 
about  the  agency  grounds  by  a  log  chajn  about  his 
neck,  and  with  a  barrel  stave  driven  down  his  throat. 
The  women  were  seized  and  carried  to  the  tepees  of 
Douglas,  Johnson,  and  Fersune,  to  be  subjected  to 
their  lusts. 


Tbobkbciu)  Battlb  Orodhd. 

At  Milk  creek  were  other  deplorable  scenes.  The 
pretended  hunting  party  had  ambushed  Thomburg  at 
ten  o'clock  that  morning,  in  a  narrow  pass  at  this 
place,  and  separated  the  troops  from  the  supply  train 
W  the  rear.  Major  Thornburg,  in  attempting  to  fall 
back,  made  a  charge  on  the  cordon  of  Indians,  and 
was  killed,  with  thirteen  of  hia  men.     The  command 
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then  devolved  on  Captain  Payne  of  the  5th  cavalry, 
who  reached  the  train  with  forty-two  wounded,  in- 
cluding every  oflScer  but  one. 

Trenches  were  dug,  and  breastworks  erected  out  of 
the  wagons  and  their  contents,  to  which  were  added 
the  carcasses  of  horses  and  mules,  and  even  the 
bodies  of  dead  soldiers,  piled  up  and  covered  with 
earth.  In  the  centre  of  the  entrenchments  a  pit  was 
dug,  to  be  used  as  a  hospital,  where  the  wounded  were 
placed,  the  surgeon  himself  being  one  of  them.  The 
Indians  attempted  to  force  the  troops  out  of  their  in- 
trenchments  by  setting  fire  to  the  tall  dry  grass  and 
brush  in  the  defile,  and  nearlj'^  suffocating  them  ;  but, 
although  they  had  no  water,  they ,  put  out  the  fire 
with  blankets  as  it  came  near,  and  so  conquered  that 
peril.  At  sundown  the  Utes  came  up  and  were  re- 
pulsed. That  night  a  scout,  named  Kankin,  stole  ont 
of  camp,  and,  finding  a  horse,  mounted  and  rode  to 
Rawlins,  160  miles,  arriving  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  October.  It  was  not  until  the  9th  of  October 
that  information  was  received,  via  the  Uncompahgre 
agency,  at  Los  Pinos,  that  the  women  and  children 
were  alive,  in  captivity.  Troops  were  rapidly  concen- 
trated for  the  relief  of  Payne.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
third  night  after  the  attack.  Captain  Dodge,  with  the 
colored  troop  before  mentioned,  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  Utes,  and  joined  Payne  in  the  entrenchment;  but 
to  very  little  use,  as  all  the  horses  had  been  killed  but 
two,  and  as  this  troop  only  added  forty  more  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  government,  their  dead  bodies 
being  soon  added  to  the  fleshy  and  rotting  rampart  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  As  the  Indians  gen- 
erally withdrew  at  night,  some  relief  was  obtained  by 
dragging  away  and  burying  the  decaying  animals,  and 
carrying  water  from  a  spring  near  at  hand.  In  this 
manner  were  passed  six  days. 

Relief  came  on  the  5th  of  October,  when  Colonel 
Merritt  arrived,  after  a  forced  march  of  72  hours, 
with  a  force  of  550  men.     For  the  appearance  of  this 
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particular  officer  the  besieged  had  waited  with  a  con- 
fidence which  sustained  them  through  one  of  the 
most  trying  ordeals  ever  experienced  by  troops. 
There  was  a  skirmish  next  day,  but  the  Indians  soon 
retired,  and  the  dead  were  buried  as  decently  as  the 
circumstances  allowed.  In  the  affair  of  the  29th,  35 
Indians  were  killed.  The  loss  to  the  white  forces  was 
14  killed  and  43  wounded.  Thomburg's  body  was 
but  little  mutilated.  The  Utes  had  disposed  the 
limbs  decently,  and  placed  a  photograph  of  Colorow 
in  one  hand,  to  signify  by  whom  he  had  come  to  his 
death.  The  officers  engaged  in  this  affair,  besides 
Thomburg,  were  captains  J.  Scott  Payne  and  Joseph 
Lawson  of  the  5th  cavalry;  Lieutenant  J.  V.  S.  Pad- 
dock of  the  3d  cavalry  ;  lieutenants  Wolf  and  Wooley 
of  the  4th  infantry,  and  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Cherry  of 
the  5th  cavalry,  the  sole  officer  unhurt,  and  E.  B. 
Grimes.  Thomburg  was  a  Tennessean.  He  en- 
listed as  a  private,  September  1861,  in  the  6th  Ten- 
nessee, serving  until  August  1863.  He  rose  in  five 
months  to  be  sergeant-major,  and  in  two  months 
more  to  be  lieutenant  and  adjutant.  He  subsequently 
entered  West  Point  academy,  graduating  in  1867. 
He  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  2d  artil- 
lery, and  was  stationed  at  San  Francisco,  Fortress 
Monroe,  Alcatraz,  and  Sitka,  and  was  professor  of 
military  science  at  San  Diego,  California,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  East  Tennessee  university,  going 
thence  to  Fort  Foote,  Maryland ;  and  from  there  to 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  then  to  Fort  Brown,  and  to 
Omaha.  He  became  major  of  the  4th  infantry  at 
Fort  Fred.  Steele.  Merritt  reached  the  agency  on 
the  11th,  finding  twelve  dead  and  mutilated  bodies." 

•  Others  not  here  named  were  likewise  killed.  The  twelve  were  N.  C. 
Meeker,  R  W,  E^kridge,  his  clerk,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  had  been  a 
banker;  W.  H.  Post,  assistant  a^ent  and  farmer ;E.  Price,  blacksmith;  Frank 
Dre8sei>  Harry  Dresser,  Frederick  Shepard,  George  Eaton,  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, E.  L.  Mansfield,  Carl  Goldstein,  and  Julius  Moore.  K.  C.  Meeker  was 
bom  in  Euclid.  Ohio,  in  1815.  He  was  early  known  as  a  newspaper  and 
magazine  writer.  He  married  the  daughter  of  one  Smith,  a  retired  sea-cap- 
tain, joining  a  society  known  as  the  Trumbull  Phalanx,  a  branch  of  the 


While  the  command  remained  at  White  river,  Lietl- 
tenaot  Weir  and  a  scout  named  Humme  were  killed        j 
while  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  f^ency,  but  no       « 
demonstration  was  made  against  the  Indiana 
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Nortii  American  PhaUni  and  Brook  Farm  SocietJM.  Commniuna  uoteoai- 
ing  op  to  liU  Bxp«ctatioika,  he  retarned  to  ClsFaUnd,  and  went  into  a  mer- 
caDtils  businesa  in  a  small  way,  proBpering  very  welL  Then  he  became  war 
correapoiideiit  of  the  N.  T.  TriMmf,  and  later  was  on  the  editorial  staff.  In 
1869,  being  neat  to  write  up  Mormonism,  he  >peat  a  little  time  ia  Colorado, 
and  mu  bo  chBrm«d  with  the  ecenery  and  the  climate  that  he  determined  to 
settle  here  with  his  family.  In  thia  design  he  waa  encouraged  by  Oreeley, 
who  promised  to  aid  him  with  the  TrOmn^  Out  of  this  grew  ttio  Union  col- 
ony. How  Oreeley  kept  his  woi-d  the  readers  of  the  TV^khc  remember,  and 
the  flonrishing  town  of  Greeley  atteita,  named  in  acknowlodgmont  of  hia 
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The  captives  were  finally  given  up,  owing  to  the 
skill  of  Postal-agent  Charles  N.  Adams  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Ouray.     The  Indians  guilty  of  the  crimes 
c^omniitted  at  the  agency  did  not  present  themselves, 
And    finally   Adams  went   on   to   Washington  with 
Ouray,  Jack,  and  other  lesser  personages  to  the  num- 
l>er  of  a  dozen.     After  nearly  a  fortnight  of  negotia- 
tions  there,  during  which  the   government  insisted 
upon  two  points,  the  relinquishment  of  the  criminals 
and  the  removal  of  the  Utes  to  a  reservation  outside 
of  ColoiUdo,  Jack  and  three  other  Utes  returned  with 
Adams  to  this  state  to  attempt  once  more  the  capture 
of    Douglas,    Johnson,   and   others   under    criminal 
chaises.     About  the  middle  of  February  they  were 
so  far  successful   that  Douglas   and  Johnson   were 
among    the   Indians   who    accompanied   them   east, 
Douglas  being  left  in  confinement  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 

On  the  6th  of  March  a  new  convention  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  Ute  representative  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  agents  of  the  United  States.  By  this 
arrangement  the  chiefs  agreed  to  endeavor  to  effect 
the  surrender  of  the  Indians  implicated  in  the  massa- 
cre of  Meeker  and  his  employes,  or,  if  not  able  to  take 
them,  they  promised  not  to  obstruct  the  government 
officers  in  the  same  effort.  They  agreed  to  cede  the 
Ute  reservation,  except  that  the  southern  Utes,  or 
Ignacio*s  band,  were  to  be  settled  in  severalty  on  agri- 
cultural lands  on  the  La  Plata  river,  and  in  New 
Mexico.  The  Uncompahgres  were  to  settle  upon 
lands  on  Grand  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunni- 
son, in  Colorado  and  Utah.  The  White  River  Utes 
agreed  to  settle  on  lands  in  severalty  on  the  Uintah 
reservation  in  Utah.  The  severaltj^  bill  passed  by 
congress  allowed  160  acres  of  pasture  and  the  same 
amount  of  farming  land  to  each  head  of  a  family,  and 
80  acres  to  each  child.  The  consent,  first  of  congress, 
and  secondly  of  a  majority  of  the  three  bands,  was  to 
be  obtained  to  this  arrangement,  when  $60,000,  or  as 
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much  more  as  congresB  might  appropriate,  should  be 
distributed  among  them.  An  ammity  of  $50,0U0  was 
also  to  be  paid  them,  and  a  support  furuished  them 
and  their  cliildren  uutil  they  became  Belf-supportiug.* 
This  schedule  was  so  altered  as  to  require  the  sur- 
render of  the  murderers  before  the  White  River  Utea 
should  receive  all  their  share  of  the  money,  and  an 
annuity  of  $500  each  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Ute 
annuity  to  be  paid  to  the  widows  of  the  men  slain  at 


f)^M 
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the  agency.  On  the  other  hand,  Schurz  insisted  on 
an  appropriation  of  $350,000  for  different  objects 
beneficial  to  the  Utes,  to  be  expended  in  surveying 

*  DntvfT  TrUnmt,  Mar.  7,  1880.  The  hiitary  of  ths  progreM  of  the  Uto 
comminians  was  reported  in  the  TrOxttK  from  (Uy  to  day,  and  from  its  col- 
nmns  1  have  drawn  most  of  my  gtatamenta  and  Bome  of  my  cimclusiona. 
The  account  of  tho  moaiacre,  eti.,  contained  iaBarUn'i  Dmver  Nitt.,  ii  ap- 
parently derived  from  a  aimilar  aource.  There  U  a  pamphlet  by  Thumai 
Sturgia,  T/k  Ulf  War  of  1879,  CheyenDe,  1879,  pp.  26,  showing  why  the  Ind- 

;__  . _i  __i  .  .._  , ,_ J  i_._  .1..    :_i J . ^    ^    y,g   J^^^_ 


a  bureau  Bhonld  be  transferred  from  the  intenra-  departmi    . 

"  the  outbreak.    1  find  partial  account 
in  'Byrri'  C'nUnniit  StaU.   MS..'«-52;  U._B.   H.   Doe.,    1879-80;    Hrin. 


tary,  which  also  contains  a  history  of  the  outbreak. 


( Mota. )  HeraM,  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Doc.,  1879;  Htlaia  Indtpewiait,  Oct  16 
and  30,  187!);  Stn.  Jour.  Coh,  1881,  42-^;  U.  8.  Sea.  Doc,  i.  29,  46tb  cong. 
2dseHi.;  U.  S.  H.  Dor.,  ix.,  pt  5,  pp.  109-11,  121-0,  Uth  cong.   2d  aess.; 

Stockton  Independent,  Uar.  17.  1880. 
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their  lots,  building  houses  and  mills,  buying  wagons, 
harness,  cattle,  and  other  property.  Back  annuities, 
which  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1868  might  be 
paid  in  cattle,  the  Utes  insisted  should  now  be  paid 
in  cash,  and  enough  added  to  it  to  make  it  $75,000 
annually.  The  bul  finally  passed  with  these  provis- 
iona  Douglas  was  kept  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  for  more  than  a  year.  His  tribe  were 
removed  to  Utah.  Ouray  returned  to  Colorado, 
where  he  died  in  August.  Colorow  lived  to  cause 
further  trouble. 

Hist.  Nit.  81 
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MATERIAL  PROGRESS. 

1859-1875. 

Placer  and  Quartz  Mining — Refractory  Ores — Processes— Smelting — 
Swindling  Corporations — The  Flood — Indian  Uostilitiss — ^Agri- 
culture— Products  and  Prices — Discovert  of  Silver — Localitibs 
AND  Lodes — The  San  Juan  Country — Adventures  of  John  Baker's 
Party — Great  SriFFERiNos — Architectural  Remains  of  Primitive 
Peoples — Pile's  Expedition — Treaty  Violations — Opening  of  Roads 
— Silver  Lodes — San  Miguel  Gk>LD  District — Ouray. 

It  is  time  now  that  I  should  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  material  development  of  the  country. 
After  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  immigration  and 
gold  mining,  during  which  $30,000,000  of  gold  was 
produced,  it  began  to  be  realized  that  the  placer  dig- 
gings were  soon  to  be  exhausted,  and  that  quartz  min- 
ing only  could  be  made  remunerative  in  the  future.  A 
more  discouraging  discovery  was  that  the  ores  in 
quartz  were  refractory,  and  the  proper  methods  of 
working  them  unknown.  It  was  then  that  many 
Colorado  miners,  hearing  of  Salmon  river  in  what 
was  then  Washington  territory,  migrated  in  that 
direction  with  the  same  impetuousness  with  which 
they  had  first  flown  to  the  rumored  El  Dorado  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Failing  to  reach  there  for  want 
of  a  wagon- road,  they,  with  others  from  the  western 
states,  began  prospecting  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri  river,  and  discovered  gold.  Forthwith  the 
town  of  Bannack  sprang  up,  then  Virginia  City,  and 
simultaneously  other  towns  in  what  was  soon  Idaho, 
followed    by  the   rapid  population  of  the  still  later 
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fi^Tritory  of   Montana,  Colorado   furnishing  a  large 
f>roportion  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  region/ 

Placer,  gulch,  and  bar  mining    had  about  come  to 
end  in  1859  in  Arapahoe  county  ;  in  Clear  creek 
nd  Boulder  counties  in  1860;  in  the  parks  by  1861; 
nd  in  Gilpin  county  by  1863.     It  revived  somewhat 
fterward  in  the  parks.'     The  richest  of  the  gulch 
laims  had  proved  to  be  the  croppings  of  quartz  ledges, 
hich  were  easily  worked,  the  gold  near  the  surface 
g   freed   from   its    matrix    by    elemental  forces 
operating  for  ages.     Little  water  at  first  accumulated 
in  these  mines ;  simple  machinery  answered  for  hoist- 
ing the  ore,  and  fuel  was  cheap.    Arastras  and  stamp- 
xnills  were  introduced  as   earlv  as   1859,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  and  were  quite  numerous  in  1860. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  their  owners  the  mills  were 
often  found  not  to  save  gold  enough  to  pay  expenses. 
I>.  D.  White  is  said  to  have  thrown  a  quantity  of 
gold-dust  into  the    battery    of  his  mill    in  Boulder 
county  that  he  might  be  able  to  declare  that  he  had 
cleaned  up  some  gold,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  gold  thus 
devoted  could  be  found.     The  first  successful  mill  was 
the  property  of  Robert  and  Cary  Culver  and  John 
Mahoney,  and  was  set  up  in  July  1860  at  Gold  hill, 
ten  miles  from  the  town  of  Boulder,  to  work  the  ore 
of  the  Horsfal  mine,  discovered'  in  June  1859,  and 
which  had  already  yielded  $10,000  by  sluicing.     Two 
months  later  a  six-stamp  Gates    mill    belonging  to 
Wemott  &  Merrill  arrived  from  Chicago,  and  was  set 

'The  following  persons  were  in  both  Colorado  and  Montana:  W.  McKim- 
Ofns,  J.  Daniothy,  E.  Nottingham,  A.  W.  PilUbury,  J.  Brady,  F.  Temple, 
W.  Rogers,  John  Call,  John  Willhard,  Christopher  Richter,  Nicholas  Kesa- 
ler,  W.  J.  English,  G.  W.  Krattcar,  Sargeant  Hall,  O.  W.  Jay,  Josepli 
Eveans,  Wilson  Butt,  James  M.  Cavanaugh,  William  Arthur  Davis,  O. 
Bryam,  James  Williams,  Thomas  Foster,  John  M.  Shelton,  Charles  L. 
W^illiams,  Benjamin  R.  Dittes,  John  Fenn,  Thomas  Garlick,  William  Fern, 
David  Alderdice,  C.  B.  Reed,  A.  E.  Grater,  Alexander  Metzel,  Edward  D. 
Alston,  J.  W.  Marshall,  Isaac  HaU,  William  Stodden,  George  L.  Shoup. 

» Ilomder  Mines  of  Colo,  122-3. 

^By  David  Horsnl,  M.  L.  McCaslin,  and  William  Blore.  Blore  was  % 
native  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  though  of  German  descent,  and  was  bom  in 
1833.  He  resided  in  Pa  when  a  child,  going  to  Neb.  in  1866,  and  being  one 
of  the  Colorado  pioneers  of  1858.  He  pnroiased  land  and  went  to  fanning 
and  itock-nusiiig. 
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to  work  upon  this  lode,  the  proprietors  of  the  former* 
mill  discarding  their  own  and  purchasing  an  interestcft^ 
in  this.  By  this  means  $600  to  $700  per  cord — ore^^i 
being  measured,  not  weighed,  at  this  time — was  savedj 
and  the  Horsfal  yielded  over  $300,000  in  the  succeed- 
ing two  years.  Some  other  mills  made  good  returns 
for  a  time;*  but,  as  I  have  said,  at  no  great  depth  th< 
ores  generally  proved  refractory  to  the  treatment 
which,  fallowing  the  methods  familiar  in  California^, 
they  were  subjected.  The  milling  processes  practised^ 
on  the  Comstock  enabled  the  mill  men  to  extract  th^ 
metal  from  a  ton  of  ore  at  a  cost  of  from  five  to  teim^ 
dollars;  consequently  low-grade  ores  could  be  profita — 
bly  worked  ;  but  it  was  found  that  quicksilver,  whicl^^ 
in  California  and  Nevada  saved  the  free  gold  and  car — 
bonates  by  amalgamation,  was  wholly  indifferent 
the  sulphurets  and  pyrites*  of  Colorado,  and  thatth< 
ores  would  have  to  be  treated  by  some  then  unkuowi 

method,   and  at   probably   a  greatly  increased  cost 

Much  money  was  expended  in  unprofitable  experi- 
ment for  the  whole  period  between  1864  and  1867, 
and  many  claims  were  abandoned  which  have  sinci 
been  profitably  worked.*      From  $7,500,000  anni 


*  Archibald  J.  Van  Deren  of  Ky  came  to  Colorado  in  1859,  and  opera 
saooessfully  one  of  the  first  stamp-milU  brought  to  Colorado  at  Neva 
ffolch.  He  was  commissioner  of  Gilpin  co.  in  )861.  In  1863  he  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  legisiature.  The  John  Jay  mine  was  discovered  by  him.  Ensi 
R  Smith,  born  in  N.  Y.,  came  to  Colorado  in  1859  with  his  utmily,  buiidi 
the  second  house  in  Golden,  which  he  kept  as  a  hotel  In  1860  he  remow 
to  Black  Hawk  and  erected  a  quartz-mill  of  6  stamps,  which  he  sold,  an< 
erected  another  at  Buckskin  Joe,  which  ran  for  half  a  year,  when  he  alian 
doned  it  and  retume<l  to  hotel-keeping.  He  was  appointed  probate  judge  ii 
1862.  In  1863  he  built,  in  connection  with  his  brother  and  W.  A.  H.  Lore 
land,  the  Clear  creek  wagon-road  from  Golden  to  the  Golden  Gate  road 
Perry  A.  Kline,  bom  in  Pa,  came  in  1859,  and  mined  in  the  Gregory  an< 
Rasaell  digffinffs,  and  in  1860  at  California  gulch,  French  gulch,  and  Buck 
skin  Joe.  In  1861  he  was  employed  in  a  nml  on  the  Gunnell  lode,  near  Cen 
tral  City,  and  1>ecame  superintendent.  He  was  subsequently  superintend 
ent  of  several  different  miUs,  among  others  the  Kansas  Consolidated,  nm< 
ning  52  stamps. 

^Pyrites  are  sulphurets  of  iron,  whereas  combinations  of  sulphur  ani 
other  metals  are  called  sulphurets.  Pyrites  may  have,  besides  iron,  the  sol' 
phurets  of  other  metals. 

•  Warren  R.  Fowler,  author  of  Anmnd  ColorcuiOt  MS.,  was  bom  in  N.  Y., 
and  in  1849  came  to  Cal.,  and  to  Central  City  in  I860,  which  he  helped 
build  up.     He  has  remained,  mining  and  farming  in  difEarant  parts  of 
state,  finally  making  bis  residence  at  Cafioo  Cityt 
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'production  the  mining  output  diminished  until  in  1867 
it  was  but  $1,800,000/  when  men  ceased  to  exhaust 
their   means    in    worthless    "new    processes,"    and 
returned  to  their  stamp-mills,  which  wasted  from  one 
half  to  two  thirds  of  the  precious  metals,  and  all  of 
the  lead  and  copper  contained  in  the  ores,   but  still 
afforded  a  profit.     During  this  period  many  miners 
parted  with  their  properties  to  eastern  men,  who  had 
advanced  money  on  them,  and  they  were  lying  idle, 
which  accounted  in  part  for  the  decrease  of  gold  pro- 
duction in  Colorado.     Time  was  required  to  establish 
titles  and   start  up  the  mines  under  a  new  regime. 
Also  a  large  per  cent  of  the  unsold  mining  property 
was  bonded  to  be  sold,  in  which  condition  it  could  not 
be  worked.     Gradually  the  new  owners,  having  com- 
mand of  capital,  secured  the  services  of  mining  experts 
from  Europe,  who  introduced   processes  of  dressing 
and   smelting  ores,  which  being  improved  upon  by 
native  ingenuity,  resulted  in  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  yield   of  the   Colorado  mines   in  1870  rose  to 
$5,000,000,  and  in  1871  to  ?6,000,000. 

In  the  meantime  the  discovery  had  been  made  that 
Some  of  the  supposed  gold  mines  were  really  not  gold, 
f>ut  silver;  as,  for  instance,  the  Seaton  mine  in  Idaho 
<liatrict,  which  became  almost  valueless  from  the  small 
^ttiount  of  gold  contained  in  the  bullion  produced  by 
*t,  the  name  of  Seaton  gold  being  synonymous  with  a 
^^«trly  white  metal.  Comparison  of  the  ore  with  some 
fiXim  the  Comstock  mines  revealed  a  resemblance,  but 
tH«  owners  were  still  doubting,   because  they  knew 
Nothing   of  silver   in   Colorado,    and    no   competent 
^•^aayer  was  at  hand  to  decide  the  question.     In  the 
Slimmer  of  1864,  however,  there  was   discovered  a 
l^^e,   which,    on   being  tested  by  experts,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  undoubted  silver  ore.     This  important 
^^velation  changed  at  once   the  reputation    of  such 

'7Va«  Over  the  Pbdru,  226;  Helena  Repuhlican,  Sept.  15,  1866.  The 
^^mtanaPoei  of  Apr.  90,  1869,  says  that  Montana  produced  in  1868,  $ 1 5,000, - 
^^  in  precious  metals,  against  $2,107,235  in  Colorado,  and  that  Montana's 
a^coltoral  product  mm  $6,913,000,  against  $2,683,840  in  Colorado. 
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mines  as  the  Seaton,  which,  from  bein^  regarded  as 
almost  worthless,  assumed  a  great  if  unknown  value. 
It  also  stimulated  prospecting  afresh,  and  prompted 
the  holders  of  mines  which  were  lying  idle  to  attend 
to  their  development. 

It  was   in  1864  that  a  company  of  capitalists  of 
Boston  and  Providence  requested  ISTathaniel  P.  Hill, 
at  that  time  professor  of  chemistry  at  Brown  univer- 
sity, to  visit  Colorado,  in  order  to  examine  a  land- 
grant  in  which  they  were  interested.     This  examina- 
tion led  to  a  second  visit  in  1865,  when  the  mines  o 
Gilpin  county  were  subjected  to  thorough  research 
and  the  attention  of  the  man  of  science  was  drawn 
the  imperfect  methods  in  use  for  treating  ores.    Afle 
acquainting  himself  with  his  subject,  Hill  paid  tw 
visits  to  Swansea  in  Wales,  taking  with  him  enoug 
of  the  Colorado  ores  to  make  practical  tests  at  th( 
Swansea  works,  and  studying  ore-reduction  in  othe 
parts  of  Europe.     Returning  to  the  United  States  i 
the  autumn  of  1866,  he  organized  the  Boston   an 
Colorado  Smelting  company,  with  a  cash  capital  o 
$275,000,  and  proceeded  to  erect  a  furnace  at  Blacks 
Hawk,  near  Central  City.     This  furnace  solved  the= 

knotty  problem  of  how  to  reduce  refractory  ores,  and 

make  abandoned  mines  of  value.  For  ten  years  itsH 
fires  were  never  out,  but  other  furnaces  were  added-J 
by  the  company  until  there  were  eight,  which  were^ 
always  fully  employed.  In  1878  the  company  removedJ 
its  works  to  Argo,  a  suburb  of  Denver,  where  sevens 
acres  were  covered  by  them,  and  where  ore  w 
brought  by  the  railroads,  not  only  from  different  part; 
of  Colorado,  but  from  New  Mexico,  Arizona.  Utah, 
and  Montana.  The  company  had  increased  its  capi- 
tal before  removal  to  $800,000,  and  its  products  from. 
$300,000  in  1868  to  $2,250,000  in  1878.  Until  he 
was  chosen  to  the  United  States  senate.  Professor 
Hill  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  the  mining  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  whose  savior,  in  this  direc- 
tion he  became.     Not  that  smelters  before   1865-7 
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had  been  overlooked,  though  there  might  be  smelters 
and  no  gold  or  silver.  The  first  furnace  erected  was 
in  September  1861,  by  Lewis  Tappan,  who  had  dis- 
covered a  lead  mine  in  Quartz  valley.  Governor  Gil- 
pin was  in  need  of  bullets  for  his  1st  Colorado  cav- 
alry, and  did,  I  am  bound  to  believe,  draw  his  drafts 
on  the  treasury  to  erect  this  smelter  in  order  to  sup- 
ply them.  These  bullets  had  the  reputation  of  being 
poisoned,  so  few  of  the  wounded  recovered,  though  it 
was  not  the  governor  who  was  at  fault,  but  the 
smelter,  which  did  not  extract  the  poisonous  metals 
mixed  with  the  silver  in  the  lead  thus  obtained.'  The 
second  furnace  erected  was  for  smelting  gold,  and 
was  built  at  Black  Hawk  in  1864  by  James  E.  Lyon, 
but  failed  of  its  purpose,  as  I  have  already  intimated. 
After  reduction  works  were  successfully  introduced 
at  Black  Hawk,  thev  multiplied  in  the  gold  and  silver 
districts.  The  mills  resumed  crushing,  those  few 
mines  which  produced  ore  free  from  sulphur  being 
generally  furnished  with  apparatus  for  turning  out 
bullion,  and  the  majority  sending  their  concentrated 
ore  to  the  reduction  works.  ^*  ot  Colorado,  or  quite 

*  I  find  these  facts  in  a  manuscript  on  Mining  and  Smelting  in  Colorado^  by 
John  Bennett,  of  Littleton,  who  was  bom  in  Stafford  co.,  Eng.,  in  1820,  and 
xnigrate<i  to  America  in  1849,  landing  atN.  O.,  and  drifting  to  Wis.,  where 
lie  remained  working  in  the  lea<l  mines  until  1800,  when  he  came  to  Colorado. 
^e  made  the  plan  of  the  furnace  which  furnished  lead  for  Gilpin's  regiment. 
3t  was  'built  of  rock,  with  a  channel  chiseled  out  to  receive  the  lead  as  it 
"was  melted  in  the  fire,  a  blacksmith's  bellows,  a  water-wheel,  and  a  small 
stream  of  water  to  give  blast  to  the  furnace. '  Bennett  assisted  Hill  in  select- 
lag  ores  to  be  taken  to  Europe.     «5ec,  also,  OH-oins  Pioneer  of  184:2 ^  MS. 

•One  run  only  was  made.  A  *  button,'  2^  leet  in  diameter  and  six  inches 
in  thickness  was  the  result,  which  was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  national 
Lank,  and  the  works  closed,  the  process  proving  too  costly.  Meagher,  ObaeV' 
viUoWt  MS.,  2.  Meline,  Two  Thoumnd  Miles  on  Borsdfockf  66-8,  tells  all 
that  I  have  told  here,  but  in  the  lisht  of  a  huge  joke,  or  at  least,  with  little 
sympathy  for  the  disappointed  smelter-owner. 

i^Cash  and  Rockwell  of  Central  City,  between  1867  and  1870,  erected 
works  near  Central  City  for  the  reduction  of  gold  ores,  which  saved  95  to  98 
uer  cent  of  the  precious  metal.  WalUnghama  Colo  Guzetleer,  230.  Besides 
Hill's  smelter  at  Black  Hawk,  there  were  reductions- works  for  the  treatment 
of  silver  ores  at  Georgetown  in  Clear  creek  co.,  erected  by  Garrott  and 
Buchanan,  but  sold  to  Palmer  and  Nichols:  and  Stewart's  silver-reducing 
works,  also  at  Georgetown;  Brown  Co.  's  reduction  works  at  Brownville,  4 
miles  from  Georgetown;  Baker's  works  8  miles  above  Georgetown,  the 
International  Co.  s  works  in  east  Argentine  dbtrict;  and  the  Swansea  reduc- 
tion works,  4  miles  above  Georgetown.    At  the  latter,  both  gold  and  silver 
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often  to  Omaha  or  Chicago,  where  large  smelters  had 
been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and  refining 
the  ores  from  Colorado,  Montana,  and  other  minmg 
regions   to  which  railroad  transportation  was  being 
extended.     The  expense  of  the  treatment  and  hand- 
ling made  a  low  grade  of  ores  comparatively  worth 
less.     In  the  first  place,  the  mills  charged  from  $20 
to  $35  per  cord  "  for  crushing  the  rock,  to  which  was 
added  the  cost  of  concentration,  reduction,  and  trans- 
portation, in  all  from  $45  to  $50.     Still,  the  average 
assay  of  all  the  silver  ores  treated  was  $118,  of  which 
80  per  cent  was  guaranteed  to  the  miner.     Some  o 
yielded  from  $350  to  $650  per  ton,  these  being  sen 
to  Newark,  England,  or  elsewhere  for  reduction." 

While  the  territory  was  passing  through  this  exper- 
imental period  of  its  mining  history,  it  had  yet  othei~ 
brawbacks  in  the  operations  of  swindling  companies,, 
which  brought  discredit  upon  the  country  by  cheating- 
their  stockholders,   and  then  unblushingly  pricking- 
the   bubble.      One  fraud  of  this  kind  gam^    moro 
notoriety  than  many  excellent  investments.     In  other* 
cases  there  were  really  good  mines  in  the  hands  oF" 
operators,  who  mercilessly,  by  a  system  of  assessments^ 
and  practices  known  among  miners  as  freezing  out, 
excluded  all  but  a  favored  few  from  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  mining  property  in  which  they  had  in 
the  first  instance  embarked  their  small  capital.     If  a 
prison  is  the  proper  thing  for  men  brave  and  bold 
enough  to  rob  contrary  to  law,  a  rope  would  be  about 
right  for  the  vile  creatures  that  cheat  and  steal  within 
pale  of  the  law.     Besides  those  intentional  wrongs, 
there  were  many  failures  which  were  the  result  of 

ore  were  reduced.  In  Summit  co.  there  were  the  Snkey  Silver  Mining  Co.  'a 
redaction  works,  and  the  works  of  the  Boston  association,  which  were  all 
the  smelters  in  operation  in  1870.  Kuins  of  experiments  were  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  mining  districts. 

"  A  cord  measured  128  cubic  feet,  and  weighed  from  6  to  10  tons,  accofd* 
ing  to  density. 

^  It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  go  into  details  oonceming  the  meth- 
ods of  reducing  ores  in  Colorado.  No  ^o  smelters  nsed  the  same  processes, 
and  every  process  was  varied  to  adapt  it  to  the  reqaiiementB  of  the  miner- 
•Ib  to  be  separated. 
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iblly  in  the  management  of  funds,  in  the  erection  of 
expensive  but  unnecessary  buildings,  or  attempts  at 
the  hitherto  unheard-of  processes  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  From  the  depression  of  this  period  I  shall 
show  by  and  by  that  the  mining  interest  completely 
emerged,  if  not  all  at  once,  yet  before  the  admission 
of  Colorado  into  the  union.  In  nine  years,  ending 
1880,  the  small  county  of  Gilpin  produced  $18,126,- 
564  in  gold  and  silver." 

Groing  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  was 
not  altogether  the  failure  of  placer  mining,  the  ignor- 
ance of  and  subsequent  blunders  made  in  quartz  min- 
ing, with  their  concomitant  ills,  of  which  Colorado 
had  to  complain  in  the  years  of  her  infancy  In 
common  with,  but  to  a  greater  comparative  extent, 
the  new  community  suffered  like  the  older  ones  the 
burdens  and  the  losses  by  civil  war,  which  had 
diverted  men  and  capital,  raised  prices,  depreciated 
currency,  and  even  swallowed  up  the  means  of  trans- 
portation across  the  plains.  The  summer  of  1863 
was  a  season  of  drought,  when  boats  could  not  ascend 
the  Missouri  with  freight  for  points  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas  river,  and  goods  became  scarce.  The 
grass  on  the  plains  was  burnt  up  by  the  sun,  so  that 
«tock  did  not  thrive ;  the  city  of  Denver  was  visited 
l:)y  a  fire  which  destroyed  property  worth  a  quarter  of 
a,  million,  and  all  things  conspired  to  make  desolate 
the  hearts  of  the  pilgrims  from  home  and  plenty. 

Following  this  exceptional  summer  was  an  equally 
exceptional  winter,  which  began  in  October  and  was 
severely  cold.  The  impoverished  cattle  on  the  plains 
perished  by  hundreds.  Hay  and  grain  brought 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  and  fuel  advanced  a  hundred 
per  cent.  Trains  with  supplies  and  machinery  were 
snowed  up  en  route,  and  some  were   lost.     Others 

>*  Gilpin  CO.  produced  $2,240,000  in  1876,  which  it  did  not  exceed  for 
9  years  except  m.  1878  and  1880.  In  the  latter  year  the  yield  was  |2,680,- 
090. 
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were  a  year  arriving.     While  these   circumstancefls-^^*^ 
made  gold  more  than  usually  a  necessity,  mining  wa^t^g^.^ 
interrupted   by  the   cold.     The   spring  brought  ncc:^.^:^^ 
relief,  the  rains  descending  in  floods,  driving  out  okmz:^of 
their  claims  the  few  miners  who  had  returned  to  th^^^^e 
mountains,  and  destroying  the  crops  which  had  nott^^^^ 
entirely  succumbed  to  the  drought.     On  the  19th  ot  .^_>f 
April  the  waters  of  Plum  and  Cherry  creeks  suddenly 
rose,  and  sweeping  through  Denver,  carried  destruc- 
tion  and   death   m  their  course.     A  million  dolh 
worth  of  property,  and  twenty  lives  were  lost."    Sim- 
ilar, though   less  extensive  damage  was  wrought  b;     

the  storm  in  other  portions  of  the  territory.     Follow —  ^- 
ing  this  sudden  flood,  was  a  heavy  and  continuoiiF^  s 
rainfall,  which,  with  the  melting  snow  in  the  nioun- 
taina  caused  a  second  slower  rise,  which  overflow 
the  ftirming    lands,  and    remaining  up  for  a  inon1 
ruined  the  crops,  the  young  fruit  trees,  and  in  many=i-=^ 
instances  changed  the  fetce  of  the  county  by  deposit 

^^The  storm  which  caused  such  devastation  in  Denver  came  from  th 
Bouth-east,  and  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  followed  by  hail,  which  dammed  th 
water  from  the  mountains  until  its  weight  forced  the  barriers,  tilling  up  th< 
valley,  and  carrying  everything  before  it.     Mixed  with  the  water  and  ha' 

was  the  sand  which  had  accumulated  in  the  bed  of  Cherry  creek,   givm^ 

it  additional  weight.    The  flood  struck  the  town  at  2  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
and  12  hours  afterward  water  was  still  rolling  on  in  massive  billows,  whic 
rose  so  hi^h  in  their  frantic  course  that  a  man  standing  on  one  bank  would! 
momentarily  hidden  from  sight  on  the  other.     A  cupful  of  the  liquid  « 
found  to  be  half  sand.     The  fall  of  the  creek  through  the  town  was  35  feet 
the  mile;  above  it  was  much  greater.     The  city  hall  stood  in  thehiUierto  dry 
bed  of  the  creek.     It  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  a  safe  containing  the  valua- 
bles  of  the  city  was  never  seen  again.     The  office  of  the  Itochf  Mountain  New 
was  erected  on  piling  on  a  little  island  in  the  creek  l)ed.     It  had  in  it  5  print 
ing  presses,  one  weighing  between  2  and  3  tons.     All  were  swept  away  with 
the  Duilding,  and  so  lost  and  covered  up  that  they  were  not  discovered  for 
9  or  10  years,  when  the  heaviest  press  was  found  in  the  middle  of  Piatt 
river,  below  the  mouth  of  the  creek.     A  portion  of  another  press — ^the  oni 
Byers  brought  from  Omaha  in  1859 — was  found  covered  10  leet  deep  wit! 
earth  when  the  water  company  excavated  for  their  first  works  at  Denver. 
Against  such  power  as  this  nothing  could  stand — ^houses,  bridges,  property 
of  every  kind  disappeared  forever.     Five  persons  asleep  in  the  Neiw  office 
were  aroused  only  m  time  to  spring  from  a  window  into  an  eddy  formed  by 
drift  lodged  for  the  moment  against  the  building,  from  which  they  were 
drawn  and  rescued  just  as  the  office  was  carried  away  with  all  it  contained, 
and  the  lot  on  which  it  stood.     The  pioneer  saw  mill  of  D.  C.  Oakes  was 
carried  away.      Byers,  besides  losing  all  his  town  property,  had  his  farm, 
which  was  in  a  bend  of  Platte  river,  destroyed  by  the  cutting  of  a  new  chan- 
nel.   HisL  Coin,  M.S.,  48.     Gilwon,  Arnold,  Schlier,  Lloyd,  Stover,  and  other 
farmers  were  ruined.     Reed,  Palmer,  and  Barnes  togeUier  lost  4,000  sheep, 
and  so  on.    For  a  new  country  it  was  a  great  disaster. 
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iDg  6and  to  a  considerable  depth  over  it.  The  roads 
became  impassable  for  weeks  from  the  thorough  sat- 
uration of  the  soil  of  the  plains,  and  every  Kind  of 
business  was  brought  to  a  stand  still. 

This  stagnation  in  the  life  giving  industries  was 
followed  by  an  uprising  among  the  Indians  along  the 
overland  route,  which  added  still  further  to  the  dis- 
tress already  felt  on  account  of  interrupted  communi- 
cation with  the  east.  The  situation  called  for  a  mili- 
tary force,  which  was  organized  about  midsummer  for 
ninety  days'  service,  and  sent  out  to  open  the  closed 
communication  with  the  east,  which  it  effected.  An 
account  of  these  affairs  is  elsewhere  given ;  I  only 
remark  here  that  Colorado,  young  and  heavily  taxed 
as  she  was,  had  already  raised  two  regiments  in 
defence  of  the  government,  which  were  then  in  the 
field,  and  that  the  1,200  ninety  days'  men  made  the 
third.  Had  business  been  better  it  might  have  been 
more  difficult  to  raise  this  last;  but  at  all  events 
matters  could  not  mend  until  the  embargo  on  trans- 
portation was  raised.  The  vengeance  meted  out  to 
the  Indians  reacted  during  the  following  winter, 
when  again  all  communication  was  cut  off  for  two 
months,  the  Platte  route  desolated  for  250  miles,  and 
again  the  territory  raised  300  militiamen  to  open 
communication."  The  dangers  and  losses  to  freight- 
ers greatly  raised  the  charges  on  freight,  ac  also  the 
price  of  every  commodity,  and  the  result  was  that  by 
the  time  the  heavy  milling  machinery  so  long 
delayed  was  upon  the  ground  the  companies  owing  it 
had  exhausted  their  treasuries  These  were  the  dark 
days  of  Colorado ;  yet  never  so  dark  that  faith  in  her 
was  lost  by  those  best  acquainted  with  her  resources. 
Two  things  they  waited  for  which  came  not  fa'*  apart 
— a  knowledge  of  the  true  methods  of  extracting  gold 
and  silver  from  refractory  ores,  and  railroad  commu- 
nication.    I  might  add  that  confidence  in  the  value 

^^ Boyle's  PolUks  and  Mining,  MS.,  4;  Evans   InUrview,  MS.,  16;  EWtH's 
Pub.  Men  and  Measures,  MS.,  9. 
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of  agriculture,  which  was  established  after  a  few  years 
of  experimental  farming,  tended  to  give  permanence 
to  other  enterprises.  These  years  of  waiting,  from 
1864  to  1867,  were  not  lost.  They  proved  the  stuff 
of  which  not  the  mountains  but  the  men  were  made. 
No  more  did  they  depend  on  freight  teams  to  bring 
to  them  from  the  Missouri  flour,  corn,  and  potatoes. 
In  a  single  season,  1866,  Colorado  became  self-sup- 
porting; in  1867  she  exported  food  to  Montana,  and 
contracted  to  supply  the  government  posts ;  and  in 
1868  made  food  cheaper  than  in  the  States.** 

I  have  not  yet  given  the  actual  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  silver  in  Colorado.  An  assay  made  of  ore 
from  the  Gregory  lode  in  1859  resulted  in  showing  a 
yield  of  16f  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  10  J  ounces 
of  gold  ;  the  assay er  being  John  Torry  of  the  United 
States  assay-office,  New  York,  a  notice  of  which  was 
published,"  but  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much 

^^'Says  Bowles,  in  his  letters  to  the  Springiield  RfpuhHoan  in  1868,  after- 
ward published  in  a  vol.  entitled   The  Sivitzerland  qf  America,   'At  a  rough 
estimate  the  anicultural  wealth  of  Colorado  last  year  was  1,000,000  bushels 
of  com,  500,000  of  wheat,  500,000  of  barley,  oats,  and  vegetables,  5O,0C0 
head  of  cattle,  and  75,000  to  100,000  of  sheep.'    Of  the  proli6c  qualities 
of    the  new   soil   he   says:    'The  irrigated  gardens  of  the  upper  parts  of 
Denver  fairly  riot  in  growth  of  fat  vegetables,  while  the  bottom-Ian cb  of  the 
neighboring   valleys  are    at  least  equally   productive    without   irrigation. 
Think  of  cabbages  weighins  50  to  60  pounds  each!    And  potatoes  from  5  to 
6,  onions  I  to  2  pounds,  ana  beets  6  to  10.  *    Byers  speaks  of  watermelons 
'piled  up  on  the  top  of  one  another,*  so  abundUmtly  the  vines  were  Uuien. 
Jiiat.  Colo,  MS.,  43.     Market  prices  for  1868,  before  harvest:  barley,  3  cents 
a  pound;  com,  3}  to  4^;  corn-meal,  5  cents;  oat-s,  3  cents;  potatoes,  2  and  3 
cents;  wheat,  3$  cents;  tomatoes,  fresh,  3  cents;  cabbages,  1  cent;  beef  12 
to  15  cents;  cheese,  20  to  22  cents;  butter,  45  cents;  flour,  7  to  9  cents;  etfgs, 
50  to  60  cents  a  dozen.     Formerly  the  simple  freight  on  all  these  articles  had 
been  from  6  to  10  cents  a  pound.     Concerning  locations  of  farminf(  lands  at 
that  period  there  were  the  Cache-la-Poudre   valley  on  a  branch   of  the 
Platte  in  Larimer  co.,  which,  besides  grain,  vegetables,  and  hay,  produced 
fiom  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  butter;  the  Biff  Thompson  valley,  in  the 
same  country,  which  produced,  besides  grain,  hay,  and  vegetables,  7,'U) 
pounds  of  cheese;  the  rlatte  vallev,  between    Denver    and    the    Cache-la- 
routlre,  which  produced,  l)e8ides  a  large  crop  of  grains,  etc.,  23,000  pounds 
of  butter;  the  same  valley,  for  20  miles  south  of  Denver,  and  Bear  creek 
also  had  ccmsiderable  cultivated  land.     In  the  main  valley  of  the  Arkansas 
alK)ut  6,000  acres  were  under  cultivation ;  on  the  Fontaine-qui-Bouille,  6,000; 
on  the  8t  Cliarles,  1,500;  in  the  Huerfano  valley,  5,000;  all  of  which  com- 
prised about  half  of  the  land  actually  farmed  in  the  territory  in  1868. 

I'  Tn  the  Rnrly  MfnirUain  NevD8,  Aug.  20,  1 859.  See  also  Cltar  Ortek  ami 
Bmhltr  Val  //w>.,  278;  Kimj,  U.  S.  Oeol  Exphr.,  iu.  688-62.  I  find  in 
Aiix^ii  Afiniv'i  in  Colormio,  MS.,  4,  that  the  author  claims  for  himself  and  A. 
Miller  the  first  discovery  of  a  silver  lode,  in  July,  1859.    They  foond  it 
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attention,  probably  owing  to  the  shifting  nature  of 
the  mining  population,  and  the  prevailing  ignorance 
of  silver  mining.  Nevertheless,  the  Ida  mine,  near 
Empire,  in  Clear  creek  county,  was  recorded  as  a 
silver  lode  by  its  discoVerer,  D.  C.  Daley,  in  Septem- 
ber I860,  It  was  assayed  by  Day  of  Central,  and 
found  to  contain  100  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
Another  lode  was  recorded  October  4,  1860,  called 
the  Morning  Sun  Silver  lode.  A  number  of  other 
locations  was  made  of  silver  lodes  by  E.  H.  F.  Pat- 
terson and  others,  and  not  infrequent  mention  was 
made  of  these  claims  in  the  local  prints."  They  were 
found  in  Gilpin  and  Clear  creek  counties,  but  chiefly 
in  the  latter,  about  Georgetown.  The  Seaton  mine 
was  discovered  in  July  1861,  by  S.  B.  Womack  and 
others,  who  mined  it  for  gold  only.  It  became  one 
of  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  the  world.  The 
existence  of  silver  was  not,  however,  authoritatively 
proved  until  several  years  later. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  Cooley  and  Short,  while 
prospecting  on  Glazier  mountain,  discovered  a  lode 
T^hich  became  known  as  the  Cooley,  ore  from  which 
being  carefully  assayed  by  Frank  Dibdin,  a  metallur- 
gist, and  other  experts,  was  pronounced  to  be  beyond 
doubt  silver.  Dibdin  indeed  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished a  fact  which  the  Coloradans  were  slow  to 
grasp,  that  theirs  was  a  silver  mining  region,  with 
much  better  prospects  for  a  solid  future  than  if  their 
mines  had  been  all  gold  mines.  This  was  the  first 
rift  in  the  cloud  of  dullness  which  had  at  this  period 
settled  over  the  pregnant  mountains.  The  first  pay- 
ing silver  lode  was  the  Belmont,  later  the  Johnson, 
discovered  in  September  1864,  by  R.  W.  Steel,  James 
Huft",  and  Robert  Layton.  The  first  accurate  assay 
of  the  Belmont  gave  $827.48   per  ton.     This  inter- 

Central  City,  and  called  it  the  Dalles;  but  thinking  it  worthlera,  after 
recording,  abandoned  it  Grasset  relocated  it,  and  sold  to  Tappan  Brothers, 
who  worked  it  for  lead,  which  was  sold  to  the  government  and  condemmed 
as  poisonous. 

^  Rocky  Mountain  Nevfs,   Nov.   2,    1860;    Cfovemor'a  Meat.,   in    Western 
Mountaineer,  Nov.  22,  1860. 
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ested  eastern  capitalists.  C.  S.  Stowel  erected  the 
first  mill  in  the  argentiferous  district  in  which  Greorge- 
town  is  situated,  in  1866.  For  the  reduction  of  the 
ore  an  ordinary  blast  furnace  was  provided,  which 
failed,  after  several  weeks  of  trial,  to  liquefy  it  so  that 
the  metal  could  be  run  off.  When  the  owner,  and 
even  Dibdin  himself,  had  exhausted  their  science  and 
ingenuity  in  the  effort,  a  negro  named  Lorenzo  M. 
Bowman,  from  the  lead  mines  in  Missouri,  offered  his 
services,  and,  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
perature to  be  attained,  succeeded  in  smelting  the 
ore.  But,  as  I  have  before  stated,  these  first  efforts 
were  unprofitable,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1868 
that  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  quartz  min- 
ing. Stamp  mills,  which  had  been  for  a  time  super- 
seded by  a  variety  of  experimental  structures,  began 
again  about  this  time  their  continuous  crunching  and 
grinding  upon  the  rocky  gangue  of  the  precious  met- 
als, which  has  since  never  ceased,  and  promises  to  go 
on  with  increasing  din  forever. 

The  number  of  stamp  mills  running  in  the  autumn 
of  1868,  in  Gilpin  county,  was  thirty -eight,  with  an 
average  of  nineteen  stamps  to  a  mill,**  and  the  bul- 
lion shipment  was  $1,775,477,  of  which  $123,730  was 
in  silver.  The  number  of  mines  in  this  county,  in 
which  development  had  begun  in  1870,  was  over  170; 
of  those  in  which  hoisting  apparatus  was  employed 
on  account  of  depth,  about  a  dozen.  Clear  creek 
county  had  at  the  time  fewer  mills,  but  between  300 
and  350  mines,  on  which  some  work  had  been  done, 
Boulder  county  had  about  100  mines,  with  some 
improvements,  and  only  two  quartz  mills.  Summit 
county  had  no  mills,  and  about  20  mines,  not  much 
developed.  Lake  county  had  70  mines  in  one  district, 
the  Red  mountain,'*  which  assayed  well,  but  were 
not  yet  improved  to  anj'^  extent.'* 

^^  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Feb.  3,  1869. 

'•This  district  was  diacovered  about  the  Ist  of  August,  1869. 

'^  Forty  other  miscellaneous  mines  are  mentioned,  19  of  which  were  in 
Gilpin,  14  in  Clear  creek,  two  in  Park,  two  in  Jeffenion,  and  four  in  Laka 
county.     See  al  o  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  Aug.  27,  1869. 


THS  SAN  JUAN  OOUNTRT.  «B 

In  another  place  I  have  mentioned  that  in  1860  a 
—prospector  named  John  Baker  led  an  exploring  party 
%f\to  that  rugged,  south-west  portion  of  Colorado, 
-v»giely  known  as  the  San  Juan  country,  from  which 
ttie  company  returned  disappomted.  The  history  of 
\,YiXS  expedition,  on  account  of  subsequent  develop- 
ments, becomea  a  portion  of  the  history  of  mining 
discovery. 


8a»  JUAX   MiHIHO   DlSTBICE 


The  San  Juan  country,  as  now  known  to  the  world, 
includes  Las  Animas  district,  situated  on  the  upper 
"^paters  of  the  Rio  Animas  with  Baker  park  as  a  cen- 
tre ;  Lake   district,    situated  on    the    Uncompahgre 
slope;  and  Summit  district,   situated  on  the  eastern 
or  Rio  Grande  slope  of  the  continental  divide.     It  is 
"the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  r^ion  in  Colorado, 
if   not  in  North  America.     The   mountain   ranges, 
-which  are  lofty,  are  broken  and  deflected  from  the 
main  Cordillera  del  Sierra  Madre,  which  bends  to  the 
south-west   from  the  foot  of  South  park.     Crossing 
Saguache  county  it  swerves  still  more  to  the  west, 
until  midway  between  the  meridians  107°  and  108°  it 
bifurcates,  the  main  ridge  separating  the  head  waters 
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of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Animas,  and  turning  east- 
ward forms  the  so-called  San  Juan  range.     The  other 
ridge  continues  in  a  south-west  direction,  becoming 
the  Sierra  San  Miguel  and  the  Sierra  La  Plata.     It 
is  as  if  the  great  spinal  column  of  the  continent  had. 
bent  upon  itself  in  some  spasm  of  the  earth,  until  th^ 
vertebra   overlapped    each    other,    the    effect    being- 
unparalleled  ruggedness,  and  sublimity  more  awful  thaa. 
beautiful.     Here,    indeed,    is  one  of  the  continentaL 
summits,   from  which  flow  many  rivers,  tributaries^ 
and  sources  of  the  Colorado  and  Rio  Grande,  in  rapid 
torrents,  frequently  interrupted  by  cataracts  of  con- 
siderable height.     In  the  midst  of  a  wild  confusion  oP 
precipitous  peaks  and  sharp  ridges  are  a  few  small 
elevated  valleys,  or  as  the  early  trappers  would  hav^ 
designated  them  "  holes,"  but  which  are  without  much, 
relevancy  denominated  parks  by  modern  Coloradans^~~ 
after  the  great  parks  of  the  country.     Among  thesd 
higher  valleys  is  the  historical  Baker  park,  a  simple 
widening  of  the  bottom  land  of  the  Rio  Animas  at 
the  north  end  of  the  canon,  for  six  or  eight  miles,  to 
a  width  of  one  mile.     Animas  park,  another  widening* 
of  the  Animas  valley,  is  thirty  or  more  miles  further* 
down  the  stream,  and  consequently  at  a  less  altitude^ 
and  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  divide  has  a  climate 
much  warmer  than  the  upper  park.     The  lower  val- 
leys of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Las  Animas  are  small, 
but  of  great  fertility.     They  are  the  Navajo,  Nutrii^ 
or  Piedra,   Florida,   Pinos,    Plata,   and  Mancos,  all 
flowing  into  the  Rio  San  Juan.     The  higher  portions 
of  these  valleys  abound  in  yellow  pine,  and  spruce,  fir, 
and  aspen   are  found  on  some  of  the  slopes  in  tha 
vicinity  of  Baker  park.     Below  the  cataracts,   the 
streams  abound  in  salmon- trout,  and  game  is  abundant. 
Such  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  San  Juan 
country  as  it  existed  in  1860,  and  for  a  dozen  years 
thereafter." 


*»8an  Juan  and  Other  Sketches,  MS  ,  12-17;  PUkm*a  PoUUoal  View,  Ma, 
4;  OtU  West,  Dec. -Jan.,  1873-4. 
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Baker  was  a  mountaineer  of  note.     He  had  heard 
from  the  Navajos  and  other  Indians  that  the  royal 
ouetal  existed  in  the  mysterious  upper  regions  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  proof  of  which  was  exhibited  in  orna- 
ments and   bullets   of  gold.     More  than  these  pre- 
tended revelations  no  one  knew,  when  Baker  deter- 
mined to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  Arabian 
tales  of  the  Navajos,  who  had   frequently   received 
bribes  to  disclose  the  new  Golconda,  but  evaded  mak- 
ing the   promised  disclosure.     Finding  at  Pueblo  a 
considerable  number  of  prospectors  who  had  passed 
an  unprofitable  season  in  looking  for  placer  mines,  and 
who  yet  had  the  courage  for  new  undertakings,  Baker 
raised  a  company  variously  stated  at  from  *  a  few'  to 
1,000  and  even  5,000,  who  set  out  on  their  crusade  as 
gavly  as  knights  of  old,  albeit  their  banners  were  not 
silken,  and  their  picks  and  shovels   were  not  swords. 
Proceeding  into  New  Mexico,  they  entered  the  San 
Juan  valley  ;  from  there,  by  the  way  of  the  Tierra 
Amarillo  and  Pagosa,"  they  penetrated  the  country 
as  far  as  the  headwaters  of  the  Kio  de  las  Animas, 
where,  in  anticipation  of  the  future  populousness  of 
the  country,  they  laid  out  a  town,  calling  it  Animas 
City,  which  was  seen  longer  on  the  maps  than  on  the 
ground.     Some  placer  diggings  were  found  along  the 
various  streams  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Baker  park, 
but  nothing  which  promised  to  realize  the  exagger- 
ated expectations  of  the  discoverers.     Small  garnets 
and  rubies  were  also  picked  up,  and  indications  were 
believed  to  be  seen  of  diamonds."     The  main  portion 
of  the  company  went  no  further  than  Animas  City, 
V)ut  a  few  penetrated  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. 
Heinforcements    with  provisions  failed  to  arrive  as 
cjxpected,  and  the  condition  of  the  adventurers  became 
critical.     Anxious  to  avoid  the    long  journey  back 

**  Pagosa  is  the  Indian  word  for  hot  sprinffs. 

«•  D.  C.  Collier  of  Central  City  yisited  tne  San  Juan  country  the  same 
season,  with  others,  and  offered  to  stake  his  reputation  as  a  geologist  and 
journalist  on  thia  being  the  richest  and  most  extensive  diamond  held  in  the 
-worli  Oul  WeM,  Dec.-Jan.  187»-4. 
Hut.  Nky.   82 


before  they  found  egress  fn>m  the  imprisoi 
tains  "  Baker  lived  to  be  a  wealthy  ca 
and  to  organize  an  expedition  to  explore 
cailon  of  Colorado.  He  was  killed  at  tb 
to  the  canon,  with  all  liis  party  save  one,  a 
pnme  of  life,  who  reached  the  oatlet  aft 
indesciibable  suffering,  with  hair  bleached 
and  both  hands  and  fuet  blistered,  in  whic 
and  insensible  he  was  finally  rescued, 
devoured  his  shoes,  his  leathern  belt,  an( 
pouch.  So  suffered,  and  often  so  died,  the 
of  civilization  on  this  continent.  Before  t! 
ble  laws  of  nature  an  heir  of  centuries  of 
growth  is  no  more  than  the  jelly-fish  t 
which  casts  it  upon  the  sands  to  rot  in  the 

The  outcome  of  the  San  Juan  expeditic 
further  exploration  for  severed  jyears  ;  and  ii 
time  mining  affairs  fluctuated  in  the  olden 
I  have  described.  In  1868,  by  a  treaty 
the  Utes,  they  were  allowed  the  exclusive 
that  portion  of  Colorado  west  of  the  107tl 
and  south  of  40°  15'  north  latitude,  or,  in 
fifths  of  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  n 
includiDg  the  San  Juan  countiy. 

At  this  period  the  boundary  between  N 
and  Colorado  was  not  clearly  defined,  but 
distriH  of  Moreiio,  believed  to  belong  to  i 
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^n  February  1868,  addressed  to  that  body  a  counter 
memorial.  Congress  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
<;erned  itself  much  about  either,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  boundary  line  was  being  surveyed  westward  from 
the  north-east  comer  of  New  Mexico  on  the  37th 
parallel  to  the  north-west  corner,  which  survey  was 
reported  as  completed  in  1868-9/*     It  found  several 

"  See  Sec  Int.  Rept^  39,  41,  2.     This  report  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  the  route  with  the  vanou j  streams  ana  valleys  crossed,  and  mentions  the 
abandoned  cliff-dwellings  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Mancos.     A.  D.  Wilson  of 
the  Uayden  geological  survey,  while  pursuing  his  labors  in  the  topographical 
corpi,  discovered  a  stone  building  '  about  the  size  of  the  patent-office  at 
Washington.'    It  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  las  Animas,  and  con- 
tained abont  509  rooms.     A  part  of  the  wall  left  standing  indicated  a  height 
of  4  stones.     A  number  of  the  rooms,  fairly  pro^erved,  had  loop-hole  windows 
bat  no  doors.     They  had  evidently  bocn  entered  by  ladders,   which  were 
drawn  in  by  the  occupants.    The  floor  j  were  of  cedar  logs,  the  spaces  between 
tbe  liMii  being  filled  neatly  by  smaller  polei  and  twigs,  covered  by  a  car- 
pit  of  cedar  Dark.     The  ends  of  the  timl>er  were  hewed  and  frayed,  as  if 
soverei  by  a  dull  instrument;  in  the  vicinity  were  hatchets  and  saws  made 
of  sandstone  slivers,  two  feet  long,  worn  to  a  smooth  edge.     A  few  hundred 
yards  from  this  'ca»  grande  *  was  a  second  large  ruin,  and   between  them 
rows  of  small  dwelling]  made  of  cobble-stones  laid  in  adobe,  which  on  account 
of  the  shape  of  the  stones  were  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  destruction  than 
the  larger  buildings.     The  ruins  of  this  ancient  town  were  overgrown  with 
juniper,   and  pifion,   the  latter  a  dwarf,   wide-spreading  pine,  which  bears 
beneath  the  scales  of  its  cones  together  with  nutritious  nuts.     From  the  size 
of  the  dead  and  the  living  trees,  and  their  position  on  heaps  of  crumbling 
atoae,  a  long  time  must  have  elapsed  since  the  buildings  fell.     Ihe  preserva- 
tion of  the  wooden  pirts  does  not  militate  against  their  antiquity.     In  Asia, 
C3  Ir^r  lasts  for  thousands  of  years.     The  cedars  of  the  south-west  Colorado 
r^^ion  do  not  rot  even  in  groves.     The  winds  and  whirlins  sands  carve  the 
cle4<l  trees  into  fantastic  forms,  drill  holes  through  their  trunks,  and  gradually, 
«.fter   ages  of    resistance,  wear  them  awa^  into  dust,  which  is  scattered 
^Uroad,  atom  by  atom.     Subsequent  investigation  showed  the  casas  grandes 
of   Wilson  to  be  on  the  northern  edge  of  an  immense  settlement,  which  once 
extended  far  down  into  New  Mexico,  covering  i«overal  thousand  square  miles, 
^m  1  comprising  also  portions  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona.    The  most  south- 
ern ruins  exhioit  the  best  architectural  designs.     Tlie  region  is  remote  from 
^zivilixation.     From  Fort  Garland,  which  is  west  of  the  Rooky  mountains  and 
^ast  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  in  latitude  ZT  23*  north,  longitude  27"  20' 
"we.st,  the  route  leads  across  a  trackless  desert,  where  no  shrubbery  is  found 
l>at  sage-brush  and  grease-wood,  and  no  animal  life  except  rattlesnakes, 
liometl-toads,  lizards,  and  tarantulas.     Patches  of  alkali  whiten  the  sands, 
«!i(l  the  sun  beats  down  on  all  Mrith  a  blistering  heat.     The  streams  coming 
from   the   rocky  range  flow  through    deep  canons,  often  thousands  of  feet 
Uiilow  the  surface— that  is,  when  they  flow  at  all,  which  they  do  not  all  the 
year — and  springs  are  of  rare  occurrenoe,  even  in  the  caAons      The  country 
S'lught  lies  in  a  triangle  1)etween  the  Rio  Mancos,  La  Plata,  and  Rio  San 
Juan,  and  around  the  triangle  is  a  net-work  of  ravines  crusted  with  ruins. 
The  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  have  some  width  of  Imttom-lands  lietween  their 
sides,  bat  the  Rio  Mancos  mns  between  walls  closely  approaching  each  other. 
On  the  rocky  terraces  of  the  more  open  cafions  are  multitudes  of  ruins;  even 
in  the  wilder  and  narrower  ravines  are  single  houses  or  groups  of  two  or 
three  perched  on  the  face  of  the  dizzy  cliff,  so  far  above  the  valley  that  the 
naked  eye  can  distinguish  them  merely  as  specks.     Above  them  the  rocks 
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Mexican  towns  north  of  the  line,"  and  one,  La  Cos- 
tilla, directly  upon  it.  Soon  after  the  survey  the 
legislature  of  New  Mexico  memorialized  congress  to 
have  the  counties  of  Costilla  and  Conejos  reannexed 
to  New  Mexico  upon  the  ground  that  Colorado  had 
obtained  them  "  through  fraudulent  representations," 
and  that  the  people  desired  it,  which  was  not  the 
fact."     The  boundary  remained  unchanged.** 

In  1869  Governor  Pile  of  New  Mexico,  as  if  to 
retaliate,  and  meet  covetousness  with  covetousness, 
fitted  out  a  company  of  experienced  prospectors  to 
explore  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Juan  and  the  con- 
tiguous country,  who  learned  at  this  time  little  to 
encourage  effort  in  that  direction.  But  the  foUowhig 
year  a  party,  having  pushed  their  explorations  west- 
ward to  the  Rio  Animas  near  Baker  park,  discovered 
the  Little  Giant  gold  lode,  samples  of  which  were 
sent  (x^  New  York  for  assay,  and  yielded  from  $900 
to  $4,000  per  ton.  Other  discoveries  followed,  chiefly 
of  silver  lodes,  and  Las  Animas  district  was  formed 
in  1871,  while  the  mountains  swarmed  with  pros- 
pectors. This  being  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1868, 
the  Utes  and  the  miners  were  soon  antagonistic, 
though  no  open  hostilities  followed.  In  1872  troops 
were  sent  into  the  country  to  keep  out  the  miners, 
which  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  only 
stimulated  the  desire  of  occupancy.     A  commission 

project  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  approached  from  above,  and  there 
reniaius  no  mean^  of  reaching  them  from  below,  thoagh  signs  of  a  trail 
doubling  among  the  rocks  are  here  and  there  visible.  In  the  few  cases 
where  towers  exist  they  are  carved  and  smoothly  rounded.  Emma  C.  Hard* 
arce,  in  Hayden's  Grfat  Wetdf  445-56. 

'''  Trinidad,  with  500  inhabitants,  Calaveras,  San  Louis,  Guadalupe,  Cone- 
jos, San  Antonio,  and  several  minor  Spanish  settlements  were  found  to  be 
north  <»f  the  line,  according  to  the  survey  report. 

-''  C  S.  H.  Misc.  Doc.f  97,  41st  cong.,  2d  seas.;  H.  Jour.,  383,  4lBtcong. 
2d  H«*  s. 

'-'  The  Burvey  of  186^9  seems  to  havel>een  made  merely  preliminary,  and 
the  hiial  1>oun(laries  of  the  Htate  of  Colorado  were  not  established  for  10  years 
ther«  after.  If.  Com.  Rtyts,  708,  45th  cong.  2d  sess.  There  was  a  bill  before 
coimit.'ss  in  1869  to  extend  the  1>oundarie8  of  Nevada,  Minnesota,  and 
Nehra-ka,  au«l  tlie  territories  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  which 
was  r«'fcrred  to  the  committee  on  territories  and  there  lost.  U.  S.  H.  Jour,, 
13^,  40th  uoug.  3d  sess.;  (7,  S,  Sen.  Jour,,  150,  40th  cong.  3d 
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was  also  appointed  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  the 
mineral  lands  of  the  Ute  reservation,  which,  through 
the  machination  of  interested  persons  in  Wall  street, 
failed  of  its  object.  An  order  was  issued  in  Febru- 
ary 1873,  at  the  request  of  the  interior  department, 
requiring  all  miners,  prospectors,  and  others  to  quit 
the  reservation  before  the  first  of  June.  So  strenu- 
ous were  the  objections  to  the  order  that  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  was  ordered  to  march  to  San  Juan  to 
enforce  it,  and  was  half  way  up  the  Rio  Grande  when 
it  was  suspended  by  the  president.  A  commission 
was  again  ordered,  and  a  treaty  made  by  which  the 
Utes  surrendered  a  tract  of  country  containing  3,000,- 
000  acres  of  territory,  which,  though  unpaiitilleled  for 
roughness,'*  was  considered  of  inestimable  value  by 
mining  men. 

In  1874  more  than  a  thousand  lodes  were  claimed, 

upon  many  of  which  the  work  required  by  law  was 

done."     In  1875  roads  had  been  opened  by  which 

machinery  was  transported  to  the  Animas  district, 

11,000  and  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  was 

put  in  operation  before  winter.  The  first  mine  worked 

was  the  Little  Giant  in  Arastra  gulch.     With  this 

exception,    the   leading   lodes   in  this   district   were 

argentiferous  galena,  highly  impregnated  w  ith  gray 

oopper,  the  veins  being  large  and  well  defined,  yield- 

ing   in  the  smelter  $150  to  $2,000  per  ton."     Blue 

**  Ernest  Ingenoll,  in  Harper*s  Magagine^  April  1882.  See  also  Ingersoll's 
^JrffM  (ff  Ute  Continent,  162,  *a  record  of  a  summer's  ramble  in  the  Rocliy 
^Sdonntaina/ and  supplementary  to  Knochiwj  arountl  the  BorLifM,  which  dcHcribefi 
CJolorado  as  seen  m  1874,  when,  attached  to  the  U.  8.  survey,  the  author 
xiuule  a  tour  of  the  mountains. 

*'  The  minins  laws  were  generally  known  and  understood,  like  common 
\  except  in  the  matter  of  local  rules  in  different  distncts.     In  1881  R.  S. 


except 
^^lorrison  and  Jacob  Fillius,  lawyers  of  Denver,  Published  a  volume  on  Jlin 
*><(/  ^H/f*^t  pp*  ^^f  12  mo.,  containing  all  the  Colorado  statutes  on  mining, 
mnclntiing  the  rules  adopted  under  the  provisional  government,  and  all  sue- 
^xnAiye  regulations,  witn  the  U.  S.  laws  on  the  subject-  The  law  to  which 
xeferencee  was  had  above  required  a  discovery  shaft  to  \ye  10  feet  deep,  and 
^100  worth  of  work  to  be  performed  annually  to  hold  it;  or,  if  $500  worth 
"Were  done,  a  patent  might  oe  obtained. 

3^  The  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  mines  of  note  were  the  Highland 
Mary,  Mountaineer,  North  Star,  Tiger,  Thatcher.  Chepauqua,  Comstock, 
Pride  of  the  West,  Philadelphia,  SuHquebanna,  Pelican,  Gray  E^gle,  Slien- 
Midofth,  Bull  of  the  Woods,  Prospector,  McGregor,  Asjien,  Seymour,  L'dtter 
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carbonates  of  lime  were  found  on  Sultan  mountain, 
and  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  at  its  foot. 

The  Eureka  district  lay  north  of  Animas,  with  tlie 
town  of  Eureka,  nine  miles  from  Silverton,  surrounded 
by  large  ore  bodies.  The  Uncompahgre  district,  the 
highest  in  the  San  Juan  country,  contained  a  better 
class  of  ores  than  the  lower  districts.  Lake  district, 
in  Hinsdale  county,  and  more  accessible  than  the 
others,  had  for  its  chief  town  Lake  City.  Hundreds 
of  mines  were  located  here,  its  tellurium  lodes  being 
the  only  ones  of  note  in  the  San  Juan  region.  One 
hundred  and  fiftj^  tons  of  selected  ore  from  the  Hotch- 
kiss  sold  in  San  Francisco  at  the  rate  of  $40,000  per 
ton."  Ouray  county,  which  is  on  the  northern  skirt 
of  the  San  Juan  country,  was  found  to  contain  not 
only  silver  mines  of  the  highest  value,  but  the  gold 
district  of  San  Miguel.  This  gold  district  reveals 
one  of  those  wonderful  pages  in  the  history  of  the 
globe  which  inspire  awe,  the  gravel  deposits,  100  to 
150  feet  above  the  present  San  Miguel  river,  being 
evidently  the  bed  of  some  mightier  stream,  which  in 
a  remote  past  rolled  its  golden  sands  toward  that 
buried  sea,  to  which  geological  facts  point  a  signifi- 
cant finger.  The  present  cost  of  carrying  water  to 
these  ancient  gravel  beds  is  in  itself  a  fortune,  which 
only  the  certainty  of  greater  riches  would  tempt  asso- 
ciations of  miners  to  expend. 

But  it  is  as  a  silver  region  that  San  Juan  became, 
and  will  remain,  preeminent.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains, notably  King  Solomon  in  San  Juan  county, 
were  so  seamed  with  mineral  veins  of  great  width 
that  they  could  be  seen  for  two  miles.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  Ouray  county  lodes  was  Begole, 

O.,  Empire,  Sultana,  Hawkeye,  Ajax,  MoUie  Darling,  Silver  Cord,  Althea, 
Last  of  tlie  Line,  Boss  Bov,  Crystal,  King  Hiram,  Abiff  (gold),  Ulysses, 
Lucky,  Eliza,  Jane,  Silver  Wing,  Jennie  Parker. 

^  Si>me  of  the  leading  lodes  in  Hinsdale  county  are  the  Accidental,  Amer- 
ican, Hotclikiss,  and  Melrose  in  Galena  district,  yielding  from  100  to  600 
ounces  of  bullion  per  ton,  in  the  conc*entration  works  at  Lake  City;  Belle  of 
the  F^st,  Belle  of  the  West,  Big  Casino,  Croesus,  Dolly  Varden,  Gray  Copper, 
and  Hi(l<h>n  Treasure.  Ocean  Wave,  Plutarch,  Ule,  Ute,  and  Wave  of  the 
Ocean  are  in  Galena  district. 
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own  as  Mineral  farm,  because  the  locations  upon  it 
ver  forty  acres,  and  the  veins  twelve  acres.     It  was 
located  in  1875,  and  developed  by  a  company  which 
l^uilt  reduction  works  at  Ouray,  the  county  seat,  in 
1887.       One   vein  carried  a  rich  gray  copper  in  a 
a  gangue  of  quartzite,  much  of  which  milled  from 
^400  to  $700  per  ton,  and  another  in  some  parts  car- 
ried a  hundred  ounces  of  silver  with  forty  per  cent  of 
lead,  per  ton.     The  latest  discovery  in  the  San  Juan 
jregion   was  of  carbonates,  in  the  western    part   of 
Ouray  county,  on  Dolores  river,  where  the  mining 
"fcown  of  Rico  was  located  in  one  of  the  inclined  val- 
1  ey s  near  the  top  of  the  globe.     Almost  every  kind 
^3f  ore  was  found  in  this  district,  not  often  in  regular 
"^'eins,    but  in  irregular  deposits,  lead  and  dry  ores 
^3ccurring  in  contiguous  claims.     Also  coal,  bitumin- 
and  anthracite,  limestone,  bog  and  magnetic  iron, 
re-clay,  building-stone,  and  wood  for  charcoal,  from 
liich  it  is  evident  nature  designed  this  for  a  centre 
>f  reduction  works  and  founderies.     A  branch  of  the 
enver  and  Rio  Grande  railway  was  constructed  to 
Silverton,  one  to  Antelope  springs,  one  to  Lake  City, 
.siiid  one  to  Ouray.     The  region  which  I  have  briefly 
described  under  the  general  name  of  San  Juan  com- 
prises the  counties  of  La  Plata,  Hinsdale,  San  Juan, 
Ouray,  and  Dolores,  created  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  named,  out  of  the  territory  purchased 
from  the  Utes  in  1873. 
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Thb  San  Juan  region  was  only  fairly  started  on  the 
road  to  development  when  a  firesh  lever  seized  the 
Coloradans  and  drew  many  to  an  older  field,  but  where 
discovery  made  it  seem  new.  California  gulch,  as  the 
reader  knows,  was  discovered  early,  and  had  yielded 
in  the  first  five  years  over  $3,000,000.  After  that  its 
productiveness  lessened,  dropping  aonuaUy,  until  in 
1876  the  diggings  yielded  but  $20,000.*  During  six- 
teen years  the  miners  had  been  accustomed  to  move 
out  of  their  way  with  difficulty  certain  heavy  boulders 
which  neither  they  nor  scientific  geologists  had  recog- 
nized as  of  any  value.  No  one  for  all  this  time  had 
thought  to  question  whence  they  came. 

Among  those  who  had  long  followed  placer  mining 
in  California  gulch  was  W.  H.  Stevens,  who  in  1876 
discovered  a  supposed  lead  mine  on  a  hill  on  the  south 
side  of  California  gulch,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
present  site  of  Leadville.  This  is  known  as  the  Rock 
mine,  and  adjoining  it  is  the  Dome  mine,  also  owned 

1 A  gold  lode,  the  Printer  Boy,  was  discovered  in  1868,  which  drew  pros- 
pectors for  a  season,  who  soon  abandoned  further  search. 
(COI) 
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by  Stevens  and  his  partner,  Leiter.'     From  th^  Kock 
mine  Stevens  took  samples  of  ore,  which  being  assayed 
by  A.  B.  Wood  yielded  from  twenty  to  forty  ounces 
of  silver  to  the   ton.     It  now  became  apparent  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  boulders  which  had  so  troubled 
the    miners  while    sluicing  in   the   placer  diggings.' 
Further  exploration  revealed  richer  ore,  and  carbon- 
ate  of  lead  similar   to  that  of  White  Pine  district, 
Nevada,  was  found  to  exist  over  a  number  of  emi- 
nences surrounding  the  mining  camp  of  Oro,     These 
hills,  before  unmarked,  now  took  names  of  the  mines 
ii  rst  located  upon  them,  or  of  their  discoverers.     The 
CUarbonate  mine,  discovered  by  Hallock  and  Cooper, 
its  name  to  Carbonate  hill ;  the  Iron  mine  to 
ron  hill ;  Long  and  Derry  mine  to  Long  and  Derry 
ill ;  Yankee  mine  to  Yankee  hill ;  Breece  mine  to 
reece  hill ;  Fryer  hill  being  named  after  one  of  the 
discoverers,  Borden  and  Fryer.     These  hills  were  the 
^eat  of  so  many  different  groups  of  mines,*  some  loca- 

'  LeadviUe,  Cohmdo,  the  most  Wonderful  Mifdng  Camp  in  the  World,  etc, 

^^olorado  Springs,  1879,  ia  the  name  of  a  pamphlet  written  concerning  the  dis- 

<^:^overy.     8oon  after  the  first  location  there  were  discovered  north  from  the 

^Rock  the  Adelaide,  Camp  Bird  (by  Long  and  Derrv),  Pine  (by  the  Gallagher 

'■>rother8),  and  Iron.     In  Stray  horse  gmch  the  Wolf  stone  was  located  the 

daame  year,  these  being,  according  to  the  authority  above  quoted,  all  the 

-important  discoveries  of  1876.     Ine  Iron  mine  paid  its  owners  in  the  first 

"two  years  $200,000  abore  expenses,  which  were  $57,500.     The  Silver  Wave 

inine  adjoined  the  Iron.     Maurice  Hays,  and  brother,  and  Durham  are  men- 

'tiooed  among  the  original  locators.  Belmont  Nev.  Courier ^  Oct.  21,  1876. 

'  This  statement  is  premature  as  to  time,  for  although  silver  was  known 
to  exist  in  the  lead  ore  in  the  beginning,  the  nature  of  the  composition  was 
not  at  once  understood.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  the  silver  base  in  nearly  all 
the  ores,  which,  however,  vary  in  the  different  ^oups. 

*Th»  LeadtiUe  DemoertU  oi  Dec.  31,  1881,  gives  the  principal  mines  of 
these  various  groups  as  follows:  On  Tryer  hill,  ine  Robert  £.  Lee,  Ch^solite, 
Matchless,  Little  Chief,  Dunkin,  Amie,  Little  Pittsburg,  Climax,  UarlH>n* 
iferous;  and  among  the  less  known,  the  Little  Sliver,  American,  Foropangh, 
Bangkok,  and  others.  On  Carbonate  hill  were  the  Evenins  Star,  Mloming 
Star,  Glass-Pendery,  Cloutarf,  Yankee  Doodle,  ^tna,  Carl>onate,  Maid  m. 
Erin,  Henrietta,  Wolf  Tone,  and  Vanderbilt.  On  Iron  hill,  the  Iron  Silver, 
Smuggler,  Tuscon,  lime,  Cleora,  Silver  Cord,  Silver  Wave,  Rubie,  Adelaide, 
Frencnman,  and  Belgium.  On  Yankee  hill  the  principal  was  the  property  of 
the  Denver  City  company.  On  Breece  hill  the  Breece,  Iron,  Highland  Chief, 
Miner  Boy,  Colorado  Prince,  Black  Prince,  Highland  Mary,  and  others, 
On  Long  and  Derry  hill,  the  Long  and  Derry,  Hoosicr  Girl,  Belcher,  Preston. 
Hawkins.  In  Calif omia  gulch,  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  Columbia, 
A.  Y.,  Gilt  Eidge,  La  Plata,  Rock,  Dome,  Stone,  and  Leopard.  In  Iowa 
Gulch,  to  the  south,  were  the  Florence,  First  National,  Kaiser,  Brian  Boru. 
On  Bald  Moantaii&t  *t  the  head  of  California  gulch,  the  Green  Mountain 
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tioDs,  however,  being  made  in  gulches  which  subee- 
quently  proved  to  be  rich  in  veins  of  carbonate.  The 
oxide  of  iron  imparted  to  one  group  of  ores  a  red 
color,  chromate  of  iron  gave  another  group  a  yellow 
hue,  while  the  predominance  of  silica  and  lead  in 
others  imparted  a  gray  color.  Chloride  of  silver  per- 
meated all  the  ores,  and  horn  silver  was  found  in  all 
the  prominent  mines.  What  were  termed  the  hard 
carbonates  were  those  in  which  silica  was  predomi- 
nant, with  iron  for  a  base,  preventing  disintegration 
as  in  the  before  mentioned  boulders.  The  soft  car- 
bonates had  a  base  of  lead.  The  normal  position  of 
the  lodes  appeared  tx)  have  been  in  contact  or  hori- 
zontal veins,  sometimes  called  blanket  veins,  with 
limestone  as  the  contact,  iron  above  the  ore,  and 
trachyte  as  the  cap,  the  latter  being  covered  from  ten 
to  a  himdred  feet  with  drift.  The  veins  dipped 
slightly  to  the  east,  and  varied  in  thickncFS  from  a 
mere  line  to  a  chamber  of  ore  from  ten  to  forty  feet- 
in  height,  giving  evidence  of  disturbance  bewildering 
to  the  prospector.  The  ores  in  almost  all  cases  were 
easily  smelted  without  roasting. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  character  of  the  new  mines 
to  which  thousands  hurried  in  1877  and  1878.  In 
June  1877  the  first  building  was  erected  in  Leadville, 

mine,  while  '  scattered  along  the  whole  length  of  the  solch  were  nnmerous 
other  mines  and  prospects  in  various  stages  of  deveiojpment.'  In  Evans' 
gulch  were  the  Ocean,  Seneca,  and  Little  Ellen.  Six  nules  from  Leadville, 
across  the  Arkansas  river,  were  Frying  Pan  and  Colo  ffulches,  with  the  Sun- 
down, Defiance,  Venture,  Gertrude,  Golden  Curry  in  the  former,  and  the  Sil- 
ver Moon,  Little  Mystic,  and  others  in  the  latter.  West,  in  Half-moon  and 
Little  Ha£f-moon  gulches,  were  the  Susquehanna,  Harding,  Billy  WilMm,  and 
Iron  Duke.  Lackawana  gulch  and  Twin  lakes  are  mentioned  as  rich  dLstricts. 
In  the  latter  were  the  Eagle  Nest,  Boaz,  Gordon,  Bengal  Tiger,  M.  R., 
Pounder,  Australia,  and  others.  In  Hayden  and  E^ho  cafions  were  the 
Black  Diamond,  Black  Crook,  Nabob,  Copperopolis,  Garfield,  Ross,  Sweep- 
stakes, Fisher,  Antelope,  Dexter,  and  Mountain  Quaie.  North  of  Leadville 
were  Mosquito,  Buckskin,  and  Pennsylvania  gulches,  in  which  were  the 
London  and  New  York,  Sunny  South,  Bonanza  Queen,  Bonanza  King,  Grace, 
St  Louis,  Steele,  Stonewall,  Fannie  Barrett,  Silver  Leaf,  and  'alargennmber 
of  rich  claims.*  Northwest  of  Leadville  was  Tennessee  park,  wnera  were 
£1  Capitan,  Plattsburg  Junior,  Sylvanite,  and  other  rich  daims.  South  of 
Leadville,  in  Georgia  and  Thompson  gulches,  were  the  Coon  valley  and 
Mishawaka.  In  a  new  district,  the  Holy  Cross,  on  French  momntain,  150 
mines  were  located,  *  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  pay  minermL' 
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Vhich  soon  grew  so  as  to  absorb  the  mining  camp  of 
Oro,  where  Tabor  was  keeping  a  store  and  post-office, 
in  a  resident  population  of  about  fifty  persons.*     The 
effect  on  Tabor  s  fortunes  was  magical.     The  Little 
Pittsburg,    in   which  he   was  third   owner,    proved 
exceedingly  rich.     Soon  after  it  was  opened  he,  with 
one  partner,  was  able  to  pay  $90,000  cash  for  the 
interest  of  the  other  owner.*     A  month  later  the  sec- 
ond partner  was  brought  off  for  $265,000,  and  Tabor 
l>ecame  associated  with  Senator  Chaffee  in  the  owner- 
ship  of  the  mine.     In  an  incredibly  short  time,  not 
ly  Tabor,  but  many  others,  could  lay  claim  to  be  of 
erica's  privileged  order — millionaires.'     Nor  can 


•  So  says  Tabop  in  a  brief  MS.,  Early  Days^  devoted  to  Leadville  history. 
«  'labor,  in  Cabin  L{fe  in  Colorado,  MS.,  relates  how  by  mutual  labor  and 
Xoax-dahip  in  the  mines  they  acquired  $7,000  in  money,  after  which  they  set 
-■Jip  &  store  and  boarding-house,  with  a  post-office  and  express -office,  the  care 
«3i  aU  falling  on  her,  while  her  husbana  looked  after  a  contract  for  furnishing 
x*ailroad  ties  to  the  Atchison  and  Santa  Fe  railway,  in  which  he  made  nothing, 
-aaot  even  wages.     They  were  still  keeping  their  little  trading-post  in  Oro 
^^ivhen  the  Carbonate  mines  were  discovered.     Tabor  'fiprub-staKed,' as  the 
siiiners*  phrase  is,  Rische  and  Hook,  two  prospectors  who  discovered  the  Little 
JPittsburg,  on  Fryer  hill,  in  April  1878,  and  m  Oct.  bought  and  sold  his  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  worth  of  mining  property  for  cash. 

*  Rische,  who  with  Tabor  bought  out  Hook,  was  a  Prussian,  bom  in'Min- 
<leiL,  in  1833,  and  immigrating  to  America  in  1852,  worked  at  shoemaking  in 
8t  Louis.  He  served  in  our  civil  war,  coming  to  Colorado  in  1868,  and  work- 
ing at  his  trade  in  Fairplay.  He  retired  from  the  ownership  of  the  Little 
Pittsburg  with  $310,000,  and  afterward  owned  in  the  Nevada,  Hard  Cash, 
Last  Chiuioe,  Little  Rische,  Wall  street,  and  Willie  mines.  LeadvUU  in  Your 
PockeU  176-7;  LeadvUU  Dem.,  Jan.  188L 

^  Amonff  the  men  who  profited  by  the  discovery  of  the  car1>onate  mines 
was  J.  Y.  Marshall,  bom  in  Pa,  and  came  to  Colo  in  1873,  settling  at  Fair- 
play.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1875,  and  removed  to  Lead\i]le 
in  1878.  He  was  elected  judee  of  the  district  court  in  1881,  serving  two 
years.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  mine,  not  far  from 
the  Little  Pittsburg,  which  proved  very  valuable,  and  made  its  owners  rich. 
J.  J.  Du  Bois,  bom  in  N.  V.,  came  to  Colorado  in  1877»  locating  the  same 
year  in  California  gulch,  and  prospecting  for  mines.  The  time  of  his  arrival 
was  fortunate.  In  August  he  had  an  interest  in  four  claims,  and  in  Dea 
staked  out  the  Little  £%ton,  'in  snow  waist  deep,*  the  mine  being  afterward 
sold  for  f  1,200,000.     Du  Bois  was  elected  mayor  of  Leadville  in  1884. 

Charles  J.  Rowell,  a  native  of  Vt,  located  himself  in  1880  at  Leadville,  in 
a  law  partnership  with  A.  S.  Weston.  In  May  1882  he  was  made  business 
manager  of  Tabor*s  property,  of  which  he  had  control  for  18  months,  resuming 
his  law  practice  late  in  1883.  He  became  owner,  with  Taljor  and  Weston,  oi 
the  Santa  Eduviges,  in  Chihuahua,  and  also  owner  of  valuable  mining  prop- 
erty in  Montana. 

Lyman  Robison,  bom  in  Ohio,  came  to  Colorado  in  1878,  and,  with  a  part- 
ner, located  the  Col  Sellers  mine  at  Leadville,  which  produced  in  4  years 
$400,000,  and  was  then  valued  at  over  $1 ,000,000.  He  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  South  Park  Luid  and  Cattle  oOb  in  1881,  with  a  capital  of 
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it  be  denied  that  in  some  instances  their  liberality  and 
public  spirit  were  as  princely  as  their  fortunes.* 

$750,000,  and  in  1885  was  vice-president.     His  residence  in  Cafion  City  cost 
$50,000.     He  married  in  1866  Mary  A.  Roodnight  of  Chicago. 

Peter  W.  Breene,  from  Ireland,  located  himself  in  1874  at  Leadville,  where 
he  became  part  owner  in  the  Crown  Point,  Pinnacle,  and  Big  Chief  mines, 
besides  havins  other  mining  interests.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower  honse 
of  the  general  assembly  in  1882,  and  lient-gov.  in  1884.  He  married  Mary 
L.  McCarthy,  principal  of  a  public  school  at  Leadville,  in  May  1884. 

John  D.  Morrissey,  bom  m  N.  Y.,  came  to  Colorado  in  lo72,  settling  at 
Georgetown,  working  at  mining  until  1878,  when  he  removed  to  Leadvdle, 
and  became  interested  in  the  Crown  Point  and  Pinnacle  mines,  which,  thoush 
slow  in  developing,  finally  made  him  wealthy.  Crown  Point  yielded,  m 
Sept.  1883,  $20,000  per  month,  and  was  afterward  still  richer. 

Samuel  Adams,  bom  in  Canada  in  1850,  removed  to  New  York  city  in 
1866,  and  to  Colorado  in  1880.  Soon  after  arriving  he  purchased  half  of  the 
Brooklyn  mine,  at  Leadville,  for  $50,000  cash.  In  1881  he  bouffht  other 
mining  interests,  and  organized  the  Adams  Mining  company,  with  150,000 
shares  at  $10  per  share.  In  3  years  the  company  took  out  $425,000,  paving 
$220,000  in  dividends,  leaving  $50,000  in  tne  treasury  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, besides  having  $600,000  worth  of  ore  in  sight  in  1885 

John  T.  Elkins,  from  Mo.,  joined  Price's  army  in  1861,  and  surrendered 
to  Oen.  Canby  in  1805,  goins  to  Nebraska  afterward;  then  to  New  Mexico, 
where  he  was  a  freighter  and  miner  until  1879,  when  he  came  to  Leadville. 
He  obtained  intereHts  in  the  Leadville  Consolidated,  Boreal,  Small  Hopes, 
and  Annie,  selling  the  Annie  in  1881  for  $750,000,  $500,000  of  which  he  in- 
vested in  Kansas  City  real  estate.     He  was  elected  state  senator  in  1884. 

F.  De  Maineville  and  W.  H.  Brisbane  were  partners  in  Wilmington,  DeL, 
from  1871  to  1876,  when  they  removed  to  Cheyenne,  Wy.,  where  they  kept 
a  hotel  until  1879,  in  which  year  they  came  to  Leadville,  investing  what 
capital  they  could  command  in  mining  property.  In  1882  they  erected  the 
De  Maineville  block,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000  for  tiie  land,  and  $25,000  for  the 
buildins;  and  secured  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  in  Leadville. 

Luther  M.  Goddard,  born  in  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1837,  was  in  1864  en- 
gaged in  freighting  across  the  plains  between  Leavenworth  and  Denver.  In 
18/8  he  came  to  reside  in  Colorado,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Lead- 
ville that  year,  investing  some  money  in  the  Pendery  mine,  which  in  1879 
proved  rich,  when  he  sold  live  sixths  of  it  for  $200,000.  He  aiterward  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  Crown  Point  and  Silver  Cross,  the  former  at  Robinson, 
in  Summit  co.,  and  tike  latter  in  Chaffee  co.,  both  of  which  proved  valuable 

Sroperties.  He  was  elected  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  5th  judicial 
istrict  in  1882  for  a  term  of  6  vears. 
*  Horace  A.  W.  Tabor  was  bom  in  Vt  in  1830.  At  the  age  of  19  years 
he  removed  to  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  he  came  to  Colontdo  in  1859, 
and  had  his  share  of  the  rough  work  of  erectiuff  a  new  state.  He  had  resided 
in  Kansas,  and  been  a  member  of  the  Topeka  ^islature.  He  was  the  first 
to  realize  any  large  amount  from  the  mines  at  Leadville,  and  thereafter  kept 
in  the  lead.  In  1881  he  owned  the  following  mines  wholly  or  in  part:  the 
Matchless,  Scooper,  Dunkin,  Chrysolite,  Union,  £!mma,  Denver  City,  Henri- 
etta, Maid  of  Erin,  Elmpire,  Hibemia,  New  Discovery,  May  Queen,  besides 
mining  property  in  Mexico,  and  6  claims  in  the  San  Juan  country.  He  erected 
the  Tabor  opera-house,  costing  $850,000,  and  built  the  bank  of  Leadville  for 
a  safe  deposit.  He  was  first  in  the  organization  of  a  fire  department,  pre- 
senting the  hose  company  with  their  outfit;  caused  the  construction  of  water- 
works, the  incorporation  of  a  gas  company  in  which  he  was  principal  owner, 
and  which  expended  $75,000;  organized  the  Tabor  Milling  company  for 
crushing  dry  ores,  investing  $100,000;  and  equipped  the  Tabor  light  cavalry, 
50  men,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  besides  donating  $10,000  annually  to  schools  and 
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On  the  1st  of  August  1877,  there  were  six  buildings 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Leadville/  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  300  inhabitants.  But  until 
smelters  on  the  ground  should  test  the  various  ores 
there  could  be  no  certainty  of  riches  sufficient  to  cause 
a  great  influx  of  population.  The  town  organization 
was  perfected  in  January  1878.  About  the  same 
time  the  first  smelter  was  completed  by  the  St  Louis 
Smelting  and  Refining  company,  Weise  superintend- 
ent, which  received  its  ore  through  the  sampling- 
works  of  A.  R.  Meyer  &  Co.**  During  eleven  months 
ending  November  30,  1878,  1,080  tons  of  bullion  were 
produced  from  3,3i30  tons  of  ore.  Only  one  furnace, 
with  a  capacity  of  fifteen  tons  daily,  was  employed 
until  late  in  the  season  when  the  capacity  was  dou- 
bled. By  the  end  of  the  year  four  other  smelters  of 
various  capacity  were  in  operation."     The  smelters 

churches,  and  giving  freely  in  private  charities.  The  Tabor  block  in  Denver 
coet,  with  the  uind,  $200,000;  the  Windsor  hotel  was  owned  chiefly  by  him; 
his  private  residence  cost  $40,000;  and  his  interest  in  the  First  National 
bank  amounted  to  nearly  half  the  shares. 

*  At  a  meeting  on  the  14th  of  Jan.,  1878,  at  which  18  citizens  were  present 
in  Gilbert *s  wason-shop,  where  Robinson's  block  now  stands,  at  the  comer 
of  Chestnat  and  Pine  streets,  steps  were  taken  to  organize  the  town,  and 

five  it  a  name.  It  was  suggested  to  call  it  Harrison,  after  the  owner  of  the 
rst  smelter;  and  Agassiz,  after  the  ffreat  naturalist;  and  Carbonateville, 
after  its  ores;  but  Leadville,  proposed  uy  J.  0.  Cramer,  was  finally  adopted. 
Ihe  town  then  had  70  houses  and  tents.  On  the  26th  the  governor  issued  a 
proclamation  for  an  election  of  town  officers  Feb.  2d.  H.  A.  W.  Ta1>or  was 
chosen  mayor,  C.  Mater,  Wm  Nye,  and  J.  O.  Cramer  trustees,  and  C.  K 
Anderson  clerk  and  recorder.  Kent's  Leadville  in  Your  Porl-ett  32-3. 

>*  Meyer  9l  Co.  purchased  the  first  ore  in  1876,  and  shipped  300  tons  to 
St  Louis  by  ox-teams,  which  did  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  transportation 
and  redncins;  but  as  the  grade  increased  by  development,  50  tons  snipped  in 
the  npring  oi  1877  proved  very  well  worth  the  handlins.  Meyer  &  Co.  estab- 
lis^hea  the  first  sampling  works  in  1877;  Burdell  and  WithercU  in  Nov.  1877; 
fiddy  &  James  in  July  1878.  Loomis'  Leadville,  19-20. 

i^The  works  of  J.  B.  Grant  commenced  runnin|^  on  the  Ist  of  October. 
^,643  tons  of  ore  purchased  averaged  84  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton;  and  305 
^ns  averaged  325  ounces.     On  the  0th  of  Oct.  the  Adelaide  company  com- 
menced smelting.     During  1 1  days  in  blast  before  the  Ist  of  Dec,  90  tons  of 
bullion  were  produced  from  240  tons  of  ore.     The  Malta  smelting  works,  J. 
^.  Dickson  &  Co.,  started  up  on  the  12th  of  October.     By  the  1st  of  Dec, 
^liey  had  smelted  1,081  tons  of  ore,  and  produced  181  tons  of  bullion,  valued 
^^  ^38,538.     The  average  nnmber  of  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore  was  47; 
'^o  the  ton  of  bullion,  170.     On  the  28th  of  Oct.  the  smelter  of  Burdell  9l 
A^V'itherell  began  operations,  and  970  tons  of  ore  were  turned  into  210  tons  of 
l^t^Uion  worth  $85,000.     These  were  all  low  grade.     Tlie  high  grade  ores  were 
X'^^uced  elsewhere  at  first.     In  1879  A.  Eilers  erected  a  smelter  at  Leadville, 
liich  be  ran  for  two  years.     Eilers  was  born  in  Germany  in  1839,  and  edu- 
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settled  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  Leadville 
mines,  and  the  growth  of  the  town  in  1879  was  phe- 
nomenal, even  for  a  mining  country.  In  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  the  increase  of  population  was 
1,000  a  month  ;  after  that  it  ran  up  to  3,000  a  month  ; 
about  the  last  of  the  year  there  were  35,000  resi- 
dents. Real  estate  was  held  at  high  figures,  and  lot 
jumping  was  practised,  as  in  early  times  at  Denver. 
A  hotel  with  accommodations  for  500  guests,  several 
lesser  ones,  a  church  and  a  theatre  were  erected  dur- 
ing the  summer,  besides  private  dwellings  and  mining 
improvements,  which  required  1,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber per  week. 

This  activity  was  jojHTul  madness.  Men  seemed  to 
tread  on  air,  so  elated  with  hope  were  they,  and  not 
only  with  hope  but  with  realization.  In  1879  Lead- 
ville was  created  a  city  of  the  second  class,  with  an 
efficient  police  and  fire  department,  water  and  gas- 
works under  construction,  telegraphic  communication, 
a  local  railroad  company  organized,  hospital  accom- 
modations, and  other  concomitants  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion It  had  a  post-office  requiring  ten  clerks,  with 
a  money-order  department  issuing  orders  at  the  rate 
of  $355,911  per  year,  and  cancelling  stamps  at  the 
rate  of  over  $32,000  annually.  In  1879  the  Denver 
and  South  park  railway  was  within  thirty  miles  of 
Leadville,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  road  was  extending  a  branch  to  Leadville, 
where  it  arrrived  in  August  1880." 

cated  at  the  mining  school  of  Clausthal  and  university  of  Gottingen.  At 
the  age  of  20  year^  he  graduated,  and  immigrated  to  the  U.  S.,  being  em- 
ployed by  mining  engineers  in  New  York  for  several  years.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  deputy  U.  S.  mining  statistician,  which  position  he  held  until  1876. 
He  then  migrated  to  Salt  Lake,  where  he  erected  the  second  Germania  smelter 
in  1 877-8.  He  then  came  to  Colorado,  and  erected  a  smelter  at  Leadville, 
which  he  sold,  and  went  to  Euirope  in  1881,  where  he  spent  two  years.  On 
returning  to  Colorado  he  organized  the  Colorado  Smeltins  company  in  Pueblo, 
where  a  furnace  was  started  up  in  Au^.  1883,  the  works  in  1886  having  4 
furnaces,  with  a  capacity  of  20J  tons  daily,  and  employing  125  men. 

** George  W.  Cook,  born  in  Bradford  Ind.,in  1850,  was  appointed  super- 
intendent and  general  agent  of  the  Lead«rille  division  of  the  Denver  and  Kio 
Grande  road,  upon  its  completion.  Cook  ran  away  from  home  at  12  years  of 
age  to  enlist  as  a  drummer-boy,  and  was  mustered  out  in  J&n.  1866^   That  he 


The  business  of  I^adville  demanded  banks  almost 
at  once,  and  in  May  1878,  the  first  in  Leadville  was 
established  under  the  name  of  Lake  County  bank. 
Soon  afterward  it  organized  as  the  First  National 
bank  with  a  cash  capital  of  $60,000.  The  exchange 
for  1879  amounted  to  $10,000,000."     In  October  the 
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dnndmed  throDgh  the  w&r  tn  fall  on  his  feet  in  Leadrille  wu  • 
tltion  of  the  f»vnr  of  the  Bokle  godden. 

"The  offlosn  mnd  itockholden  were  P.  A.  Revnolds.  prei,;  Nelmn  H»l- 
Inck,  rice-praa.;  John  W.  ZoUan.  aishier;  A.  T,.  Ordean.  Mst  caahier;  Ang- 
nil  El.  Meyer,  J  R  Cbvit,  J.  S.  RaynoWi,  Charles  Mater,  J.  C.  Cramer. 
Charln  L  Thompem,  Pet«r  Visurty.  E.  D.  Long,  J.  U.  CliMuar.  Chailea  T. 


mpeon,  F 
laSfanto. 
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bank  of  Lcadville  was  opened  with  a  capital  of  about 
a  million  dollars,  and  drew  $11,500,000'"  exchange 
during  1879.  Others  soon  followed  and  in  1880  there 
were  five,  since  which  another  has  been  opened." 
Newspapers,  schools,  and  churches  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  abundant  money.  All  this  prosperity  was  the 
result  of  mining,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go 
into  further  details  concerning  individual  mines  or 
miners.  It  is  sufficient  before  proceeding  with  the 
history  of  discovery  to  state  in  evidence  of  the  penna- 
nance  of  the  Leadville  mines  that  the  average  output 
of  mineral  from  them  for  the  first  half  of  1885  was 
10,000  tons  per  day. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  community  with  a 
growth  so  marvellous,  and  founded  upon  mineral 
wealth  should  have  no  other  or  more  dramatic  inci- 
dents in  its  career  than  comes  from  rapid  growth. 
The  richer  the  country,  as  a  rule,  the  more  poisonous 
the  parasites  which  it  attracts  to  fester  in  the  body 
politic;  hence  vigilance  committees  and  midnight 
hangings  had  to  have  their  day  in  Leadville,'*     Two 

**  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  pres. ;  N.  M.  Tabor,  vice-pres. ;  Oeorge  R.  Fiaher,  cash- 
ior.  The  Miners'  Exchange  bank,  James  H.  B.  McFerran,  pres.;  and (^eoi^ 
W.  Trimble,  cashier;  and  the  Miners'  and  Mechanic's  bank  were  the  next  m 
order  in  1879.  In  April  1880,  the  City  bank  of  Leadville  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  J.  Warren  Faxon,  president;  C.  C,  Howell, 
vice-president;  and  John  Kerr,  cashier.  At  the  close  of  1880  the  organization 
was  surrendered,  and  a  private  bank  opened,  C.  0.  Howell  ft  Co.  proprietors. 
LeadvUJe  Democrat,  Dec.  31,  1881.  In  August  1883  the  Carbonate  bank  was 
opened.  John  L.  McNeil,  the  first  cashier,  and  subsequently  president,  was 
bom  in  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1849,  and  came  to  Colorado  in  1870.  He  was 
employed  as  chief  clerk  of  the  office  of  the  Denver  Pacific  R.  R.  for  a  few 
months,  when  ho  took  a  position  as  teller  in  the  Colorado  National  bank,  and 
held  it  until  1876,  during  which  year  a  bank  was  opened  at  Del  Norte,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  manager.  In  1880  this  bank  was  moved  to  Alamosa, 
where  it  became  the  First  National  bank  of  that  place.  At  the  reauest  of 
citizens  of  Leadville,  McNeil,  as  above,  organized  uie  Carbonate  banjc 

**  Z/Oomie'  Leadville;  Leadville  Chromcle  Annual,  1881 . 

'*  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  town  board  T.  H.  Harrison  was  appointed 
marshal,  T.  J.  Camp1>ell  police  magistrate,  and  A.  R.  Updeffraff  town  attor- 
ney. Harrison  was  soon  driven  out  of  town  by  the  lawless  dement.  At  the 
second  election  in  April  George  O'Connor  was  chosen  marshal,  and  fonr  police- 
men assigned  to  support  his  authority.  Suspecting  one  of  them  of  complicity 
with  the  'roughs,' he  was  a1x)ut  to  remove  him  from  the  force  when  ne  was 
killed  by  him,  only  18  days  after  assuming  the  office.  The  ruffian's  name 
was  James  Bloo<lsworth,  who  escaped  arrest.  At  a  special  meeticg  of  the 
board  next  morning,  Martin  Duggan  was  appointed  marshal,  and  accepted 
the  office.    Almost  immediately  he  received  written  notioe  that  he  would  be 
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men  named  Frodshem  and  Stewart  were  taken  from 
the  sheriff  and  hanged  November  20,  1879  ;  following 
which  the  criminal  and  vicious  class,  to  the  number 
of  several  hundred,  organized  and  threatened  to  retal- 
iate by  killing  some  of  the  supposed  vigilants,  and 
burning  the  newspaper  offices.     A  few  days  of  intense 
excitement  followed,  the  city  being  patrolled  nightly 
by  the  Wolf  Tone  guards  and  Tabor  light  cavalry. 
The  action  of  the  committee  was  approved  by  the 
majority  of  responsible  citizens,  who  regarded  it  aa 
necessary  under  the  provocation  given  by  the  men 
^vho  were  hanged.     This  sentiment,  together  with 
"the  firmness  of  the  militia,  finally  awed  the  vengeful 
ould  be  rioters,  and  the  city  was  restored  to  order." 
In   the  latter   part   of   May   following,   however, 
nother  kind  of  mob   violence  was  threatened,   the 
"Mneii  employed  in  several  mines  being  upon  a  strike. 
T!'he    disturbances    increased   gradually    for  several 
"^weeks,  all  business  being  brought  to  a  stand,  and 
^3ome  of  the  most  vicious  of  the  idlers,  who  were  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  harrass  better  men,  inciting  the 
^discontented  miners  to  a  riot.     On  the  12th  of  June, 
^D^ring  to  threats,  all  the  places  of  business  m  the  city 
^^vere  closed,  and  a  procession  of  citizens  paraded,  in 
^he  hope  of  impressing  the  strikers  with  their  solid 
:fbrce.     A  proclamation  was  read  in  front  of  the  opera 
liouse,  signed  by  the  Citizens'  Executive  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  declaring  that  men  who  desired  to 

iLiUed  nnleas  he  should  leave  town  within  24  hours.     Duggan  made  no  sign 
'that  he  had  receiyed  the  warning,  but  took   precautions  against  seizure. 
AVithin  a  few  da.yn  a  murder  was  committed  at  a  saloon  by  a  negro,  and  the 
-police  had  taken  the  wretch  to  jail,  when  the  outlaw  organization  attempted 
iiLJi  release.     Dusgan  faced  the  mob  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  and  made 
them  understandthat  he  had  the  nerve  to  shoot  any  bold  enough  to  interfere 
inrith  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  they  retired.     Duggan  served  his  term, 
declining  reflection,  P.  A.  Kelly  being  his  successor.     But  Kelly  was  intim- 
idated, and  the  citv  council  telegraphed  for  Duggan,  then  in  Mich.,  to  return 
and  take  the  marshalship.     He  complied,  and  served  out  Kelly's  term,  bat 
refused  reelection.     He  remained  in  Leadville,  however  engaged  in  mming. 
Duffgan  was  bom  in  Ireland,  migrating  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  age  of  6  years, 
andliving  in  N.  Y.  until  16  years  old,  when  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  from 
Leavenworth  to  Colorado,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  freighting. 
^^  See  Denver  Tiibuw,  Nov.  22  and  23,  1879. 
Hiit.Nbv.  S8 
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return  to  work  at  former  wages  ^  would  be  protected. 
A  motion  being  made  to  adopt  this  as  a  resolution, 
the  strikers,  about  1,500  in  number,  shouted  No  I 
and  assailed  the  citizens  with  threats  and  opprobrious 
epithets.  An  attempt  was  then  made  by  the  mihtia 
companies  to  clear  the  streets,"  which  only  increased 
the  confusion,  and  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the 
strikers.  Hoping  to  preserve  order  by  a  show  of  law, 
the  sheriff^  L.  R.  Tucker,  arrested  the  military  com- 
mander, and  disarmed  the  companies ;  but  just  at  that 
time  a  supply  of  arms  arriving  from  Denver,  under 
escort,  the  mob  made  a  movement  to  seize  them,  and 
were  met  with  presented  carbines.  A  partial  peace 
was  restored  at  nightfall,  although  the  strikers  still 
held  out,  and  the  Citizens'  Executive  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  remained  in  session,  and  the  fire  com- 
panies iri  readiness  during  the  night.  A  number  of 
telegrams  were  sent  to  Governor  Pitkin  asking  that 
martial  law  should  be  declared,  and  an  officer  ordered 
to  Leadville  to  muster  into  service  the  militia,  which 
had  disbanded  on  being  disarmed.  The  governor 
replied  by  instructing  the  sheriflF  to  summon  to  his  aid 
every  law  abiding  citizen,**  and  promised  to  consider 
the  Question  of  martial  law.  Other  telegrams  fol- 
lowed the  first,  and  about  midnight  a  petition,  headed 
by  the  sheriff,  and  signed  by  all  the  principal  property 
owners  in  the  city,  was  despatched  to  the  executive, 
still  urging  martial  law,"  which  was  thereupon  pro- 
claimed, and  Major-general  David  J.  Cook  ordered  to 

**  Minen  received  from  $3  to  $4  per  day.  Kefi£9  LeadvUk  in  Tomr  PpdbH, 
150.  The  cost  of  living  was  high,  bat  diminishing  as  the  railroMis  ap- 
proached. 

^*The  Wolfe  Tone  gnardji  was  the  oldest  militia  organization  in  Lead* 
▼ille,  dating  from  July  12,  1879.  It  nambered  80  privates,  and  18  commis- 
sioned and  nan-commissioned  officers;  John  Mnrphy,  capt  The  Tabor  Light 
cavalry  organueed  August  2d,  and  mustered  64  men;  (>Kcil  C.  Morgan  capt 
There  was  a  3d  company,  the  Carbonate  rifles,  44  men,  W.  P.  Minor  eapt, 
ready  to  act  as  required. 

*The  law  gave  the  sheriff  this  authority.  (Ten.  Lawt  Cbla,  1877,  237;  and 
L(MW8  qfl879t  135.  In  case  of  violence  he  might  call  out  the  military,  or  the 
aid  of  citizens. 

*^  PUkm's  PoUiical  Viewti,  MS.,  1;  Boettcher,  Fludk  Timei,  MS.,  2^;  Dm- 
ver  Tribune,  Jane  15,  1880;  Coh  Sen,  Jour.,  1881,  40-1. 
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Leadville  to  take  command  of  the  militia,  and  muster 
in  as  much  force  as  lie  should  find  necessary.  In  the 
interim,  pending  his  arrival,  William  H.  Jones  of 
Leadville  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  to 
take  the  command  and  perform  the  duties  of  his 
position.  Provost-marshal  J.  L.  Pritchard  forbade 
the  assembling  of  groups  of  people  upon  the  street,  or 
in  public  halls,  and  ordered  all  saloons  and  places  of 
business  closed  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On 
the  night  of  the  14th  General  Cook  an'ived,  and  found 
the  excitement  in  part  allayed,  and  some  of  the  min« 
ers  returning  to  their  work.  Also  that  W.  A.  H. 
Lioveland,  managing  editor  of  the  Democrat,  a  paper 
which  sided  with  the  strikers,  had  been  deposed,  and 
Clark,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Crisis" published  to 
stir  up  disorder,  had  absconded.  Notwithstanding 
the  serious  nature  of  the  disturbances,  no  lives  were 
lost.  On  the  2  2d  of  June  the  order  of  the  13th  was 
revoked,  and  civil  authority  reinstated,  the  miners 
having  returned  to  their  work.  Besides  the  loss  to 
Leadville  of  half  a  summer's  labor  and  profit,  the  state 
was  taxed  $19,506  for  the  expenses  of  the  militia. 
For  a  time  these  incidents  clouded  the  reputation,  as 
they  retarded  the  progress,  of  Leadville;  but  the 

"The  first  paper  established  in  Leadville  was  the  ReoeUUy  by  R.  S.  Allen, 
in  187S.  The  pnnting-offic^  was  a  log  bouse  on  EUm  street,  below  Chestnut. 
Being  a  prospector  by  nature,  Allen  had  pioneered  journalism  in  several  new 
mining  camps.  He  published  the  Reyieter  at  Central  in  early  times,  and  the 
SenHntl  at  Fairplay  somewhat  later;  and,  when  carbonates  were  discovered, 
appeared  in  Leadville,  where  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  published  the  Reveille^ 
and  then  suspended,  and  went  his  way.  The  second  newspaper  in  Leadville 
Was  the  Ecl^fme,  a  daily  democratic  journal,  established  in  1878,  and  sus- 
pended in  1879.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1879,  appeared  the  daily  Chronicle, 
owned  by  Carlyle  0.  Davis,  John  Arkins,  and  James  M.  Bumell.  Their 
printing-office  was  one  of  the  first  buildings  on  Chestnut  street,  a  one-story 
frame  structure  20  by  30  feet  None  of  the  trio  had  any  means  which  was 
not  in  their  business,  and  used  the  office  for  a  lodging-house.  The  first  issue 
was  a  small  sheet  of  5  columns.  Its  success  from  the  start  was  so  great  that 
it  fvjM  twice  enlarged  in  3  months.  In  May  Bumell  sold  to  the  other  part- 
ners. In  Dec.  they  purchased  a  4-horse-power  steam  engine,  with  a  press 
capacity  of  1,800  an  nour.  In  April  1880  Arkins  sold  to  Davis,  who  con- 
ducted the  business  alone,  publishing  a  6-column  daily,  quarto  size,  and  a  9- 
column  weekly,  an  able,  instructive,  and  illustrated  paper.  The  Dfrnocrtxi, 
and  the  Herald,  a  little  later  in  starting,  are  also  able  papers,  of  which  men- 
tioQ  is  made  in  another  place. 
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advent  of  railroads  in  August,  and  the  continued  dis- 
coveries of  rich  ore  bodies,  soon  restored  the  balance/* 

Such  natural  wealth  on  the  east  side  of  the  con- 
tinental divide  was  sure  to  inspire  the  desire  of  search 
upon  the  occidental  slope.  But  all  that  country,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  was  left  in  reserve  for  the  Utes. 
The  first  attempt  of  miners  to  occupy  the  Ute  coun- 
try was  in  1861,  when  a  party  of  prospectors  all  per- 
ished at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  Washington 
gulch,  since  known  as  Dead  Mens  gulch,  on  the 
head  of  Rock  creek,  a  branch  of  Roaring  fork  of 
Grand  river.  A  few  men  who  were  undeterred  bv 
the  massacre  of  the  first  party,  or  who  had  forced 

^It  will  be  instructive  to  mention  the  smelters  in  and  about  Leadyille  at 
the  close  of  1879,  with  their  output.  Little  Chief,  S.  Tyson  snpt,  started 
Aug.  5,  1879,  with  one  furnace — silver  and  lead,  witii  a  tnice  of  gold — total 
value  of  bullion,  $212,775.88.  Ohio  and  Missouri,  J  M.  Bockwood  supt, 
started  July  16,  1879;  one  furnace;  total  value,  f  154,817.89.  Cnmmings  t 
Finn,  Frederick  H.  Williams  supt,  started  July  25,  1879;  three  furnaces; 
total  value,  $323,039.24.  Gage-Hagaman,  G.  W.  Bryan  metallurffist,  started 
May  23,  1879,  one  furnace;  total  value,  f  160,454.84.  Raymond,  Sherman, 
and  McKay,  started  June  26,  1879;  one  furnace;  total  value,  $143,837.20. 
EUgiu  Mining  and  Smoltins  company,  started  June  24,  1879;  one  fnmace; 
toUd  value,  $425,251.20.  Harrison  Reduction  works,  started  Oct.  1878; 
three  furnaces;  total  value,  $1,018,164.24.  J.  B.  Grant  k  Co.  smelter.  Grant 
manager,  started  Sept.  23,  1878;  eight  furnaces;  total  value,  12,397.474.48. 
Leadville  Smeltiuff  co.,  started  May  15,  1879;  one  furnace;  total  value, 
$199,177.80.  La  f  laU  Mining  and  »Smelting  co.,  sUrted  Nov.  2,  1878;  four 
furnaces;  total  value,  $1,9G0,()3G.24.  American  Mining  and  Smelting  co., 
O.  H.  Uahn  supt,  started  June  5,  1879;  two  furnaces;  total  value,  $2^837.36. 
Billing  k  Eiler's  Uuh  smelter,  Fritz  W^olf  supt,  started  May  14,  1879;  two 
furnaces;  total  value,  $1,022,670.16.  California  Smelting  co.,  started  Sept 
1879;  two  furnaces;  tt^tal  value,  $76,870.  J.  D.  Dickson  ft  Co.  Lizzie  fur- 
naces, started  June  1879;  two  furnaces;  total  value,  $785,010.40.  J.  B.  Steen 
k  Co,  Malta  Smelting  works,  started  June  1878;  one  furnace;  total  value, 
$62,560.76.  Adelaide  Smelting  works,  started  1878;  one  furnace;  total 
value,  $75  252.96.  To  sum  u]),  34  furnaces  in  less  than  a  year,  reducing 
210,341,719  pounds  of  ore,  pro<luced  37,727,797  pounds  of  bullion,  containing 
6,913,408  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $7,743,1 16.86,  and  818.8  ounces  of  gold, 
valued  at  $16,376..37,  and  $1,496,437.64  worth  of  lead,  =$9,250,928.85. 
Besides  the  ore  smelted  in  the  local  works,  there  was  sent  away  to  be  reduced 
^,751,879.76  worth  of  ore,  to  l»e  reduced  in  foreien  smelters,  and  $90,000  in 
gold  from  the  gold  mines,  making  the  product  for  the  period  above  given 
$12,032,808.61.  LcadHUe  Carbonate  Chnmick,  Jan.  3,  1880.  The  ootlay.was 
of  course  enormous  to  produce  this  result,  but  it  could  never  be  so  great  for 
any  other  year  for  these  companies,  and  the  amount  of  ore  to  be  smelted 
must  increase  with  time  and  facilities.  Supposing  the  supply  to  be  prac- 
tically unlimited,  as  it  seems,  mining  becomes  in  Colorado  a  permanent  in- 
dustry on  a  grand  scale.  The  product  of  Lake  co.,  in  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
up  to  1882,  was  $66,945,117.69. 
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themselves  in  at  about  the  same  time,  found  gold  in 
XJnion  park,  Taylor  park,  German  flats,  and  Tincup 
flats,  but  none  were  able  to  hold  their  ground  against 
the  Indians  except  a  company  in  Union  park,  which 
erected  fortifications,  and  mined  in  the  intervals  of 
hunting  and  skirmishing.     They  seem  to  have  con- 
quered a  peace,  for  this  limited  region  continued  to  be 
occupied  for  twenty  years."     Very  little  was  known 
of  the  country.     Old  mountaineers  had  traversed  it. 
Frdmont  had   crossed   its   northern  portion  by  the 
White  river  branch  of  the  Colorado  in  1844.     Gun- 
nison had  explored  it  by  the  Grand  river  branch,  the 
southern  fork  of  which  was  named  after  him  by  Gt)v- 
ernor  Gilpin.     Expeditions  under  Macomb  and  Ives 
luad.  traversed  the  south-west  comer,   following  the 
old  Spanish  trail  from  Santa  Fe  to  Salt  Lake.     Ives 
explored  the  lower  Colorado   in    1857-8  to  a  point 
eighty  miles  below  Grand  canon,  where  he  organized 
£^  land  expedition  and  explored  the  plateaux  traversed 
\Dy    it.     This  expedition  approached  from  the  west, 
^nd  did  not  extend  to  the  Gunnison  country.  Baker's 
-party  penetrated  it  to  the  Grand   canon  of  the  Col- 
o>rado,  where  they  were  killed   by  the  Indians,  as  I 
.ve  already  related.     In  1869  Major  J.  W.  Powell 
iplored  the  Grand  canon  with  an  efficient  company 
id  outfit,  adding  much  to  the  interest  already  felt  in 
-Che  country.'*     He  had  been  preceded  in  the  Gunni- 

**8ee  Biehardmm*8  History  of  the  OuntUaon  Country  ^  MS.,  or  an  acconnt  of 
its  exploration  and  settlement.  Sylvester  Richarilson  was  born  in  Albany, 
2^.  Y.  Migratixig  first  to  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  he  followed  architecture  and 
IxMit-lmilding,  with  music-teaching.     In  1860  he  came  to  Colorado,  where  he 

? practised  medicine  22  years.     In  1861  he  went  into  cattle-raising,  but  the 
ndian  war  of  1864  ruined  his  business.     He  afterward  settled  in  uie  Gunni- 
aon  country. 

*In  the  summer  of  1867  Powell  visited  the  Colorado  mountains  with  a 
party  of  amateur  naturalists,  during  which  expedition  he  explored  the  caflon 
on  Grand  river  below  Hot  Sulphur  sprinffs,  and  also  the  Cedar  cafion,  by 
which  Grand  river  leaves  Middle  park.  His  curiosity  thus  stimulated,  he 
determined  upon  further  explorations.  In  1868  he  organized  another  expedi- 
tion, which  spent  the  summer  among  the  mountains,  and  encamped  for  the 
winter  120  miles  above  the  mouth  of  White  river.  During  the  winter,  which 
was  a  mild  one,  excursions  were  made  southward  to  the  Grand,  down  White 
to  Green  river,  north  to  Bear  river,  and  around  the  Uintah  mountains. 
Gradually  theee  exploring  excursions  had  become  geological  and  scientifio, 
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son  country  in  1866  by  Benjamin  Graham,  who,  in 
1870,  conducted  a  second  expedition,"  which  ipcnt 
the  summer  in  prospecting  the  west  slope  of  the  Yk 
moimtains,  where  they  discovered  many  galena  lodes, 
carrying  cerussite  in  limestone  formation,  and  a  coal 
vein  on  Rock  creek.     A  log  fort  was  erected,  and 
prospecting  continued,  but  the  Utes  in    1874  burned 
the  fort  and  drove  out  the  prospectors,   who  lost  all 
their  property  except  their  arms,  and  were  compelled 
to  make  their  way  home,  100  miles,  on  foot,  subeist- 
ing  by  shooting  game.     In  this  instance  the  Utes 
proved  themselves  able   astronomers,   as  the  107th 
meridian,  their  eastern  boimdary,  agreed  to  the  year 
before,  lay  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Rock  creek  camp. 
In  1874  Hayden's  scientific  and  exploring  expedition 
passed  the  summer  in  the  Gunnison  country,  but  to 
these  the  Indians  made  no  objection,   knowing  they 
were  transient  visitors,  but  not,  perhaps,  being  aware 
that  the  knowledge  wliich  they  gathered  would  send 
them  more  prospectors,"  although,  as  it  happened,  the 

and  were  carried  on  under  the  patronage  of  the  goTemment.  The  better  to 
carry  out  his  project  of  exploring  the  Colorado  cafions,  Powell  had  4  botti 
built  in  Chicago,  aa  stronffaa  could  be  made,  and  transported  by  rail  to  the 

Soiut  where  the  U.  P.  K.  K.  croMCs  Green  river.  On  the  24th  of  May  the 
eet  left  Green  River  city,  in  Wyoming,  provisioned  for  10  months,  and  lap- 
plied  with  scientifio  instruments,  arms,  ammunition,  and  IcmIs,  and  two  d 
them  decked.  The  boats  were  named  and  manned  as  follows:  Brnna  Dfo», 
J.  W.  Poweli,  J.  a  Sumner,  and  WiUiam  H.  Dunn;  Kitty  Clyd/t'%  Sitler,  IT. 
H.  Powell  and  O,  T,  Brcullisy;  No  Name^  0,  (?.  Howiand,  Seneea  B<nBh»^f 
and  Frank  Gkxxlman;  Maid  qjf  the  CafUnit  W,  R.  ffawkina  and  Andrenf  Bfl^ 
A  summer  of  extraordinary  travel  and  magnificent  discovery  followed,  in 
which  the  object  was  accomplished,  the  examination  of  the  grand  cafioi^ 
of  the  Colorado,  besides  which  there  were  several  others— Contract  cafloo, 
41  miles  long,  with  walls  from  1,300  to  2,700  feet  in  height:  Glen  cafioDi 
149  miles  long,  with  walls  from  200  to  1,600  feet  in  altitude;  Marble  cafloo. 
65^  miles  long,  200  feet  deep  at  its  head,  and  3,500 feet  deep  at  its  lower  end; 
Grand  caflon,  217^  miles  in  length,  and  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  in  depth* 
Powdfft  Bephr,  Colo  River,  5,  79-102. 

'«  This  party  consisted  of  R.  A.  Kirker,  William  Gant,  Samnel  McM^ 
Louis  Brant,  James  Brennan,  and  C.  M.  Defabaach.  See  FoM«tl's Cakfroo^ 
a  descriptive,  historical,  and  statistical  work  of  502  pages,  8  mo,  with  B)*P* 
and  illustrations:  New  York,  1880;  the  most  complete  of  the  many  ^^* 
about  the  centennial  state.  Kirker  was  a  resident  of  Park  connjhr,  and  actt^* 
in  exploring  the  mountains,  particularly  the  Park  rangpe.  A.  Thonitoo  ^ 
a  prospector  in  this  region  about  this  time.  ^    . 

^  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Hayden's  researches  '^  ^ 
course  of  this  work.  The  reports  of  Hayden,  Endlich,  Peale,  Gannett,  "^ 
Holmes  were  of  great  service  in  making  known  to  the  world  the  laifl^ 
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first  who  came  and  stayed  were  of  a  date  at  least  con- 
temporaneous with  the  government  explorations  just 
recorded. 

In  1872  a  party  of  prospectors  returning  from  the 
San  Juan  country,  where  they  were  unwelcome, 
passed  up  the  Gunnison  river,  and  examining  the  old 
diggings  on  Rock  creek,  discovered  a  number  of  sil- 
ver lodes  in  the  vicinity."  A  company  was  raised  in 
Denver  the  following  spring  to  visit  the  alleged  dis- 
covery, among  whom  were  John  Parsons,  Lewis 
^Wait,  and  Thomas  Croider.  They  went  and  returned 
y>y  the  old  Washington  gulch  pass,  via  Red  mountain, 
Twin  lakes,  Buckskin  Joe,  and  Fairplay,  bringing  a 

"Wealth  of  western  Colorado.  See  Hayden*8  U.  S.  OeoL  and  Cfeog.  Survey  qf 
Colorado  and  Adjacent  Territory,  1874,  p.  515,  Washington,  1876.  In  Uav- 
^en's  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  which  serves  as  a  prefaoe,  he 
names  the  assistants  with  him  in  Colorado  as  follows:  first  dirision  crossing  the 
mountains  by  the  Berthoad  pass,  explored  in  1861  by  Berthoud  while  lo<3ung 
for  an  overland  mail  route  by  the  way  of  Denver,  consisted  of  A.B>.  Marvine 
geologist,  S.  B.  Ladd  topographer,  Louis  Chauvenet  asst  topographer,  M.  L. 
Ward  and  W.  S.  Holman  meteorologists,  £.  A.  Barber  botanist,  W.  W.  Wil- 
liams  asst,  2  packers,  cook,  and  hunter.  The  second  division  consisted  of 
Henry  Gannett  topographer,  Fred  Owens  asst  topographer,  A.  0.  Peale  geol- 
ogist,  Frank  Kellogg,  anst,  Arch.  R.  Balloch  asst,  2  packers  and  a  co<^; 
field,  the  Orand  river.  Third  division  consisted  of  A.  D.  Wilson  topographer, 
F.  Rhoda  asst,  F.  M.  Endlich  geologist,  Gallup  meteorologist;  field,  the  San 
Juan  country.  With  Hayden  were  G.  B.  Chittenden  topographer,  W.  H. 
Holmes  geolog^t,  W.  H.  Jackson  photographer,  Anthony  ass^  Ernest  Inger* 
soil  naturalist,  Frank  Smart  asst,  2  packers  and  a  cook. 

1  he  geographical  surveys  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  conducted  by  George 
M.  Wheeler  of  the  corps  of  engineers  for  several  successive  years,  were  of 
unusual  interest.  He  had  under  his  orders  a  party  of  engineer  ofiicers,  and 
accompanying  him  a  number  of  specialists.  «f ohn  J.  Stevenson,  geologist,  in 
1878  examined  the  coal-measures  at  the  east  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
particularly  from  Trinidad  south  to  Santa  F^.  The  reports  down  to  1884, 
which  have  been  published,  show  a  vast  area  of  research  for  all  the  several 
branches  of  the  survey,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  too  labored  and  tech- 
nical for  the  general  reader.  There  are  few  Hugh  Millers  in  geology,  and  until 
there  are  more,  that  science  will  remain  a  dense  and  tasteless  topic  which 
should  glow  and  sparkle  with  suggestion  and  meaning  to  the  commonest 
understanding.  A  little  in  these  reports  concerning  the  effect  of  certain  rod: 
formations  on  the  aspect  of  a  country,  its  soils,  rivers,  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions, both  before  and  after  it  comes  under  improvement,  would  prove  an 
attractive  feature  in  geological  works.  The  paleontology  of  Colorado  ia 
remarkable  and  interesting,  as  shown  in  the  BuUedwi  qf  the  II.  S.  Geological 
and  OeograpMecd  Survey  qf  the  Territories,  Second  Series,  JVb.  1,  containing 
descriptions  of  fossil  fishes  and  mammalia.  This  subject,  combined  with  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  rocks,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  relics  of  a 
long-past  semi-civilization  in  Colorado,  should  furnish  a  fascinating  field  of 
enervation  to  the  ordinary  mind  as  well  as  to  the  specialist. 

'"The  names  of  some  of  this  company  were  Douglas  McLaughlin,  J4 
Birennan,  and  George  Green  (colored). 
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report  so  satisfactory  that  an  expedition  was  immedi- 
ately organized  to  return  and  explore  the  whole  Gun- 
nison country.  It  consisted  of  thirty  men  with  eight 
wi^ons  and  a  pack-train,  which  proceeded  to  cross 
the  mountains  by  the  South  park,  Poncho,  and 
Cochetopa  passes.  The  geologist  of  the  expedition 
was  Sylvester  Richardson,  the  metallurgist  Richard 
Cook,  and  the  botanist  Parsons,  the  recognized  leader. 
On  arriving  at  the  Indian  agency  of  Los  Pinos,  they 
were  forbidden  by  the  assembled  Utes,  numbering 
1,500,  to  continue  their  journey.  But  upon  holding 
a  council,  and  taking  the  sense  of  the  meeting  by  vote, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  an  equal  division,  when 
the  head  chief,  Ouray,  gave  his  voice  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  party  to  proceed 

The  company  proceeded  to  the  junction  of  Tomichi 
creek  and  Gunnison  river,  where  they  met  a  couple 
of  white  herders  in  charge  of  the  government  cattle 
belonging  to  the  agency,  and  who  conducted  the 
wagons  to  a  ford  of  the  river.  On  the  site  of  Gunni- 
son City  Richardson  took  an  astronomical  observa- 
tion, and  being  satisfied  that  they  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  1 07th  meridian,  determined  to  there  found 
a  town,  and  occupy  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Gun- 
nison. After  several  more  days  of  toilsome  road- 
building  and  travel,  the  expedition  arrived  at  the 
head  of  Rock  creek,  and  at  once  erected  a  small 
smelter,  near  where  the  town  of  Scofield  was  subse- 
quently located.  In  two  months  a  sufficient  test  had 
been  made,  and  the  company  returned  to  winter  at 
Denver,  the  wagon-train  by  the  same  route  by  which 
they  came,  and  the  pack-train  by  the  Washington 
gulch  trail. 

Arrived  at  home,  Richardson  made  his  report  to 
persons  interested,  residing  in  Chicago,  Quincy,  and 
Denver,  which  being  favorable,  furnaces  and  machin- 
ery were  purchased,  and  all  things  placed  in  readiness 
to  commence  mining  in  Gunnison  coimty  as  soon  as 
spring  should  open.     Before  spring  arrived  a  panic 
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bad  occurred  in  business  circles,  which  put  an  end  to 
tlie  schemes  of  the  Parsons  company.  But  Richard- 
soa,  remembering  the  beauties  of  Gunnison  valley, 
and  being  resolved  to  locate  himself  there,  called  a 
meeting  at  Denver,  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  joint 
stock  company  for  the  purposes  of  settlement.  About 
the  let  of  March  the  company  was  incorporated,  with 
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Richardson  president,  George  Storm  vice-president, 
Charles  A.  Beale  secretary,  and  a  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  these  persons  and  J.  6.  Outcalt,  John 
Spradling,  George  W.  Hughes,  and  Doctor  Knowles. 
The  colony  arrived  at  Gunnison  river  April  21,  1874. 
The  land  was  surveyed  into  quarter  sections  ;  each 
colonist  drew  160  acres  by  lot,  and  a  town  was  laid 
off  on  Richardson's  portion,  and  named  Gunnison,  after 
Captain  Gunnison,  who  first  surveyed  this  valley. 
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In  the  autumn  dissensions  axose  in  the  company, 
some  members  of  which  abandoned  their  interests  and 
went  prospecting  to  the  north.  All!  returned  to  Den- 
ver to  winter,  and  of  the  thirty  original  members  only 
three  resumed  their  occupancy  in  1875,  namely  Rich- 
ardson, and  John  and  William  Outcalt.  Gradually 
settlers,  especially  cattle-owners,  came  to  remain.  In 
1876  a  new  town  company  was  formed,  which  took 

E^ssession  of*  the  present  site  of  Gunnison,  outside  of 
ichardson's  claim.  But  this  company  also  quar- 
reled and  dissolved.  In  1879  there  were  two  rival 
organizations — the  East  and  West  Gunnison  town 
companies.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railway  was 
being  pushed  westward  with  a  purpose  to  develop 
the  country,  and  the  west  Gunnison  town  company 
by  liberal  donations  of  land  secured  the  station  and 
car-shops. 

In  March  1879  the  legislature  established  the 
county  of  Gunnison,  and  attached  it  to  Lake  for  rep- 
resentative and  judicial  purposes.  Its  boundaries 
commenced  on  the  summit  of  the  Saguache  "  range, 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Colo- 
rado, where  the  south  line  of  Lake  county  crossed 
the  divide,  extending  along  the  said  summit  to  the 
north  line  of  Lake  county,  thence  west  to  the  west 
boundary  of  the  state,  and  south  to  the  north  line  of 
Ourav  county,  this  being  the  north  boundary  of  the 
San  Juan  purchase,  thence  east  to  the  west  line  of 
Saguache  county,  following  the  boundary  of  this 
county  to  Saguache  range,  and  north  along  its  sum- 
mit to  the  south-west  comer  of  Lake  county,  embra- 
cing more  than  10,000  square  miles."  Settlement 
and  discovery  progressed  slowly.  In  1877  the  Jen- 
nings brothers  located  a  mine  of  bituminous  coal  at 
Crest.ed  Butte  mountain,  and  the  following  year  How- 

*  An  Indian  word,  prononnced  si -watch,  meaning  bine  itream.  diehard- 
don*s  Hist,  Chinmscni  Country ^  MS.,  15. 

^Gm.  La\o8  Colo,  1879,  213-16;  FoneU's  Cohrado,  666.  Pitkin  connty 
was  taken  from  the  north-east  comer  of  Gnnnison  and  Montrose,  Delta  and 
Mesa  from  the  western  portion. 
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ard    F.  Smith   purchased   some  coal   interests    and 
started  the  village  of  Crested  Butte      The  existence 
of  coal  of  a  good  quality  was  of  itself  a  reason  for 
extending   railroads   in   this  direction."     But    pros- 
pectors from  Lake  county,  the  overflow  of  Leadville, 
began  pouring  into  the  Gunnison  country  early  in 
1879 — so  early,  indeed,  that  they  had  to  tunnel  the 
snow  in  one  of  the  passes  of  the  mountains.     Kich 
discoveries  in  gold  and  silver  were  made,  and  the 
usual  sanguine  expectation  was  aroused. 

The  first  important  discovery  of  silver  was  of  the 
Forest  Queen,  in  the  summer  of  1879.  The  history  is 
simple  and  romantic,  A  Maryland  man,  W.  A. 
Fisher,  who  had  driven  an  ox-team  across  half  the 
continent,  became  fastened  in  the  mire  of  the  moun- 
tains and  was  helped  out  by  a  spectator,  O.  P.  Mace, 
whereupon  Fisher  gratefully  promised  him  a  half-inter- 
est m  the  first  mine  he  should  find.  A  few  days  later 
Mace  was  informed  of  the  discovery  of  the  Forest 
Queen  lode,half  of  which  he  received  from  Fisher  under 
the  name  of  Ruby  camp,  and  which  he  almost  immedi- 
ately sold  for  $100,000."  The  village  of  Ruby  a  few 
mdes  west  of  Crested  Butte  became  a  dependency  of 
the  mine.  Other  discoveries,  and  other  incipient 
towns  followed ;  namely.  Aspen,  Gothic,  Schofield, 
Elko,  Bellevue,  Irwin,  Pitkin,  Virginia,  Tin  Cup, 
Ohio  City,  Hillerton,  Massive,  and  Highland.  But 
in  the  midst  of  hope  and  promise  the  brightest,  a 
thunderbolt  fell.  The  Utes,  viewing  the  gradual, 
but  sure  encroachments  upon  their  reserved  territory, 
turned  in  their  rage  and  slaughtered,  not  the  intrud- 

*^  A  well-known  mineraloffist  ia  reported  to  have  said  that  while  a  ponnd 
of  Penn  anthracite  will  niaKs  25  pounds  of  steam,  a  ponnd  of  this  bitumi- 
nous coal  will  make  23  pounds;  bnt  while  one  pound  of  eastern  anthracite 
i?  burning,  two  pounds  of  this  will  bum.  Therefore,  while  the  pound  of 
Penn.  anthracite  is  making  25  pounds  of  steam,  this  coal  will  generate  46 
pounds,  fnjeraoirs  CrtH  of  the  Continent,  257. 

*«  Orayhenrffs  Colorado,  82.  *  Graybeard '  is  John  P.  Graff,  and  his  book 
series  of  letters  to  the  Philadelphia  Presg,  being  notes  of  a  journey  to  Den- 
ver and  1>ack,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1881-2,  p.  90,  1882.  It  is  a 
superficial  but  plea^ntly  written  view  of  the  country,  gathered  chiefly  from 
conversations  with  men. 
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ers,  they  were  too  many  and  strong,  but  their  best 
friend,  the  philanthropist  Meeker,  and  his  family,  at 
the  agency,  as  I  have  related.  This  outbreak  was  an 
interruption,  but  not  a  long  one.  The  rush  to  the 
Gunnison  country  in  1880  was  greater  than  ever 
before,  being  a  repetition  of  the  Leadville  excitement. 
A  region  was  explored  fifty  by  a  hundred  miles  in 
extent.  The  mineral  formation  while  similar  to  that 
of  California  gulch  was  less  of  the  carbonate  charac- 
ter, and  consequently  more  difficult  of  reduction, 
sometimes  requiring  roasting.  Yet,  as  the  mines  wera 
frequent  and  rich,  the  Gunnison  country,  on  account 
of  its  extent,  was  regarded  as  the  great  treasury  of 
the  state.  In  July  1881  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
railway  was  extended  to  Gunnison  city,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  to  Crested  Butte.  Before 
this,  however,  smelters  and  mills  had  been  erected. 
Such  marvels  of  progress  were  seldom  witnessed  as 
this  mining  and  railroading  progress  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains;  nor  could  it  have  been  possible,  no 
matter  how  great  the  skill,  without  the  native  wealth 
to  sustain  the  outlay." 

"^Some  facts  with  reg[ard  to  Gmmison  mineB  are  here  given.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  mineral  bearing  country  is  generally  porphyry,  quartzite,  and 
limestone,  or  decomposed  granite.  Among  the  noteworthy  lodes  near  Pitkin 
are  the  Fairview,  S^ilver  Islet,  Silver  Aee,  Terrible,  Old  Dominion,  Green 
Mountain  Group,  Silver  Queen,  Silver  King,  Western  Hemisphere,  Black 
Cloud,  Merrimac.  and  Silver  Point.  The  Fairview  averaged  in  the  early  period 
of  its  development,  1(50  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  with  38  per  cent  of  lead;  and 
a  large  amount  carried  450  of  silver  per  ton.  Silver  Islet  samples  of  dressed 
ore  averaged  450  ounces,  undressed,  275,  with  25  per  cent  of  copper.  It 
belonged  to  C.  C.  Puffer,  who  sold  it  for  830,000  before  much  work  nad  been 
done  on  it.  Gov.  Routt  bought  the  Red  Jacket,  a  4-foot  vein,  for  $20,000. 
Near  Ohio  City  were  the  Ohio,  Dodson,  Grand  View,  Ontario,  Gold  Point, 
Humboldt,  Tornado,  Parole,  Camp,  and  Gold  Link.  Free  milling  quartz  and 
gold  were  found  near  the  surface,  changing  to  silver  below.  Near  Hillerton 
the  Prince  mine,  on  Gold  Hill,  showed  live  feet  of  carbonates,  carrying  silver 
272  ounces  to  the  ton,  and  traces  of  gold.  The  Royal  Oak  Mining  company 
of  New  York  owned  mines  in  this  section.  Tin  Cup,  Silver  Cup,  Gold  Cup, 
Golden  Queen.  Hirbie  Lee,  AUentown,  Anna,  Dedricka,  Mayflower,  Red  Lion, 
Thompson,  Little  Anna,  and  Big  Galena,  were  among  the  prominent  mines 
about  Tin  Cup.  The  Golden  Queen  was  one  of  the  few  true  fissure  veins, 
assaying  $60  per  ton,  mostly  in  gold,  and  showing  cube  galena.  The  Tin  Cup, 
Gold  Cup,  and  Silver  Cup  were  on  one  lode  or  deposit,  being  carbonates, 
in  limestone,  worked  by  the  Bald  Mountain  co.,  and  paying  well  in  silver. 
Highland  Mining  district  on  Roaring  fork  and  Castle  creek  contained  a  belt 
of  umestone  18  miles  long  by  3  milea  in  width,  between  these  streams  in  which 
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I  have  now  given  the  principal  history  of  silver 
SLnd  gold  mining  in  Colorado  for  the  first  twenty 
years,  from  1859-60  to  1879-80.  A  detailed  account 
of  all  the  minor  discoveries  would  be  more  tedious 
'fchan  interesting.  In  the  following  chapters  a  sum- 
xuing  of  results,  brought  down  as  nearly  to  1886  as 
amid  transition  so  rapid  it  will  be  possible  to  do, 
"will  conclude  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the  state.** 


immense  amount  of  mineral  waa  found.     The  Monarch  lode  cropped  out 
€>f  the  earth  20  feet  in  height  and  25  feet  in  thickness,  averaging  60  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton.     The  Smuggler,  Spar,  Cphir,  and  Richmond  yielded  hand- 
somely— the  Ophir  $500  per  ton,  the  Richmond,  owned  by  Stevens  and  Leiter, 
from  $70  to  $100  per  ton.     The  Smuggler,  the  oldest  location  near  Aspen 
City,  carried  from  70  to  100  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.    The  ore  of  the  spar  was 
heavy  baryta,  with  masses  of  copper  and  chlorides  yielding  richly.     The  Sil- 
ver Bill  lode  showed  native  silver,  and  milled  94  ounces  per  ton.     The  Little 
Russell  milled  $300  per  ton.    Massive  City  is  in  the  centre  of  a  carbonate  belt. 
Ruby  was  regarded  as  the  point  of  convergence  of  three  mineral  l)elts,  and  the 
richest  of  all  the  districts.     Among  its  notable  mines  were  the  Forest  Queen, 
Lead  Chief,  Bullion  King,  Independence,  Monto  Cristo,  Ruby  Chief,  Little 
Minnie,  Silver  Hill    Crystal,  Zume,  Justice,  Bobtail,  Hopewell,  Pickwick, 
Fourth  of  July,  Eureka,  and  Old  Missouri.     The  ore  of  the  first  7  named 
yielded  from  |200  to  $2,000  per  ton.     The  Good  Enough  Smelting  co.  erected 
m  1880  a  chlorodizing  and  amalgamating  mill,  the  machinery  of  which  filled 
25  railway  cars.     W.  H.  Webb,  J.  R.  T.  Lindley,  S.  L.  Townsend,  and  M. 
B.  C.  Wright  were  owners  in  this  plank.     The  Fireside,   Ruby,   Equator, 
Morning  Star,  Dictator,  Capitol,  Hunkidori,  and  Hub  are  in  this  district. 
The  first  location,  the  Ruby  Chief,  was  made  by  James  Brennan.     It  carried 
ruby  mineraL     The  Forest  Queen  in  1879  shipped  24  tons  of  picked  ore  to 
Pueblo  and  Denver  that  yielded  $10, 800.    Crested  Butte  had  a  smelter  in  1879 
though  there  are  no  silver  mines  in  its  immediate  vicinity.     Gothic  district, 
7  miles  north  of  Crested  Butte,  is  located  on  Copper  creek  and  East  river. 
Its  business  center  is  Gothic  City  at  the  foot  of  the  Gothic  mountain.    Among 
the  noted  mines  are  Independent,  Silver  Spencc,  Rensselaer,  Vermont,  Jenny 
Lind,  Keno,  Wolverine,  Triumph,  and  Silver  Queen,  which  carries  350  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton  of  gray  copper.     Gootlwin  &  Co.  own  the  mine.    The  Silver 
Spence  has  a  vein  oi  galena,  antimonial  silver,  native  and  ruby  silver  and  sul- 
pfkurets,  from  4  to  20  mches  in  thickness.   The  Evening  Star  lode,  on  the  same 
creek,  is  of  fine-grained  galena  ore  intermixed  with  white  feldspar.     There 
were  four  smelters  in  the  Gothic  district  in  1880,  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles. 
On  Rock  creek  were  also  many  argentiferous  veins  and  a  smelter.     The  Sil- 
ver Reef,  three  feet  wide,  was  purchased  by  T.  Foley  of  Leadville  and  E.  B. 
Craven  of  Caflon  City.     Discoveries  had  been  made  the  same  year  on  Grizzly 
creek,  30  miles  within  the  Indian  reservation. 

**  Some  of  the  authorities  consulted  for  this  chapter  and  not  previously 
noted,  are:  Neio  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fi  Trail,  by  A.  A.  Hayes,  Jr,  which, 
while  it  touches  on  the  subjects  herein  contained,  is  chiefiy  a  humorous  view 
of  unfamiliar  scenes,  and  of  little  value  as  an  authority.  The  Footprints  of 
Time,  and  a  Complete  Analysis  of  our  American  SyiKterti  of  Oovemment,  p.  738, 
by  Charles  Bancroft,  Root  publisher,  Burlington,  Iowa,  1877,  is  as  its  name 
implies  a  compedium  of  facts  relating  to  our  govermental  system,  and  con- 
tains a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  each  state  and  territory.  A  useful  1>ook 
of  reference.  Snmmerinfj  in  Colorado  ia  &  volume  of  158  pages  published  at 
Denver  in  1874,  by  Richards  &  Co.,  with  the  design  of  attracting  tourists  to  the 
grand  and  romantio  soeaery  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    It  ia  descriptive,  with 
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a  few  photographic  views,  and  a  table  of  altitudes  and  distances.  Colomdoand 
Homes  m  the  ^ew  We^  by  E.  P.  ienney,  president  of  Colorado  college,  p. 
118,  Boston,  1880,  is  probably  intended  to  advertise  the  college;  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  a  pleasant  impression  of  Colorado  as  a  whole,  and  is  a  readable 
book  on  a  plane  above  comicaUty,  at  which  it  is  fashionable  to  strain  in  mud- 
ern  travelj.  Twj  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback,  by  James  F.  Meline,  p.  317, 
New  York,  1867,  is  the  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Santa  Ke  and  back  in  I84i6, 
but  contains  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  information  to  be  found  in 
9uch  books,  and  for  the  date  at  which  it  waa  published  was  interesting,  while 
much  that  it  contains  is  still  of  value.  Meline  was  a  contributor  to  the 
CUhoUe  World,  in  which  the  above  narrative  first  appeared^  He  died  at 
Brooklyn,  Aug.  14,  1873,  aged  60  years.  The  Mines  of  CohradOf  by  Ovando 
J.  Holuster,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Colorado  Mining  Jottrnal,  is  a  vol- 
ume of  450  pages,  devoted  to  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  previouj  to  1867,  with  a  description  of  the  different  districts  as  they 
then  existed,  for  which  reason  it  deals  more  with  sold  than  silver  mining. 
It  is  sufficiently  practical  and  scientific  tagether  to  be  intelligible  to  the  gen 
oral  reader. 

The  Colorado  Mining  Directory  and  Mining  Laws,  1883,  p.  908,  con 
a  description  of  every  developed  mine  in  the  state  at  the  date,  arranged  b 
counties,  with  the  statutes  on  mining,  an  admirable  authority  for  its  pur 
pose.  On  the  Plains  and  among  the  Peaks,  or  how  Mrs  Maxwell  Made  k 
liatural  Histmry  Collection,  by  Mary  Dartt,  Philadelphia,  1879,  furnishes  h 
tie  that  is  available  for  the  historian,  but  is  in  a  measure  authoritative  as 
the  fauna  of  the  country.  Mrs  Marwell's  collection  of  Colorado  ma-mrrml 
and  birds  was  exhibited  in  Washington  in  1876-77,  and  received  much  praiae. 
HisL  Colorado,  MS.,  by  Carlyle  C.  Davis,  Leadville,  treats  of  the  history 
the  Chronicle,  and  other  newspapers  of  Leadville,  the  early  history  of  th 
town,  and  its  present  prosperity  and  peculiarities.  Davis  was  bom  at  Glei 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  and  came  to  Colorado  in  Oct.  1878,  as  one  of  the  pro 
prietors  of  the  Chronicle,  which  l>ecame  a  leading  journal  in  the  state.  Tou 
about  Leadville,  MS.,  by  James  N.  Chiplev,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  r 
of  the  mining  towns  in  Lake  co.,  and  the  history  of  leading  mines.  Thi 
Robert  K  Lee  mine  took  out  in  one  day,  according  to  Chipley,  $118,000,  ani 
many  days  $50,000.  Chipley  was  a  native  of  Mo.,  bom  in  1854,  and  came 
Denver  in  1873;  thence  to  Leadville  in  1878.  The  Flush  Times  in  Colorado, 
MS.,  by  Charles  Boettcher,  Leadville,  is  a  narrative  of  the  author's  migra- 
tions, and  incidentally  a  history  of  the  places  where  he  has  tarried  for  certain 
periods;  at  Cheyenne,  in  Wyoming,  Greeley,  Boulder,  and  Leadville,  in  Col- 
orado. Boettcher  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1852,  immigrating  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1867,  and  to  Wyoming  in  1868,  whence  he  came  to  Colorado  m  1871,  and  to 
Leadville  in  1878.  Smelting  in  Colorado,  MS.,  by  Franz  Fohr,  contains  some 
loose  statements  concerning  smelting;  as,  for  instance,  that  at  Denver,  Pueblo^ 
Caflon  City,  and  Leadville,  sach  works  exist;  and  that  tlie  output  of  Lead- 
ville alone,  not  including  outlying  camps,  was  in  1884,  1,000  tons  of  buUion 
daily.  Progress  in  Cohrado,  MS.,  bv  Charles  I.  Thompson,  who  had  charse 
of  the  St  Louis  smelting  works,  and  the  Leadville  Improvement  company^s 
property,  ^ves  a  history  of  the  troubles  of  the  latter  corporation  with  squat- 
ters, as  well  as  many  items  of  general  information.  Thompson  was  bom  at 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1 836,  removed  to  Ohio  in  his  childhooo,  to  Kansas  City 
in  1865,  and  to  Leadville  in  1878.  Bwnness  in  LeadviUe,  MS.,  by  C'harles 
Mater,  is  a  view  of  early  minins,  supplemented  by  the  crowning  fact  that 
Leadville  Iron  and  Silver  Consolidated  mines  have  yielded  $30,000,000  annu- 
ally ever  since  1879,  with  many  more  general  items  of  interest.  Mater  was 
bom  in  Germany  in  1835,  and  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1853,  migrating  to  Colo- 
rado in  1869.  XiHea  on  Colorado,  by  William  Gilpin,  pp.  52,  is  a  pamphlet 
descriptive  and  geological,  issued  in  1870.  Muwauhee  Monthly  Magcamef 
June  1872,  20.3-10,  descriptive.  San  Juan  and  Other  Sketehes,  M8.,  is  a  com- 
pilation of  historical  articles,  made  for  this  work.  The  Mines  of  Colorado,  by 
Samuel  D.  Silver,  MS«   deals  with  early  times  in  California  gulch,  and  the 
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nbseqnent  discoveries.  Silver  was  bom  in  Fort  Wayne  in  1840,  and  came 
to  Colorado  in  1872.  KarCs  AU  the  Year  Bound  in  the  Receaaea  qfthe  Bock^ 
Mimmtains,  pp.  20,  descriptive,  illustrated. 

Joumalism  in  Colorado  has  always  ranked  high,  man^  of  the  weekly 
and  daily  publications  being  of  an  order  to  do  credit  to  cities  much  older 
tlian  Denver.     On  the  23d  of  April,  1859,  two  newspapers  were  issued  at 
Denver,  then  Auraria,  the  Booty  MountcUn  Nevf$  and  the  Cherry  Creek  Pkh 
meer.     The  latter  was  issued  by  John  Merrick,  on  a  cap-size  lever  press,  and 
Buapended  after  the  first  number.     The  News^  which  was  owned  by  William 
>1.  oyers  and  Thomas  Gibson,  continued  to  appear  weekly.     In  July  1850, 
OibaoQ  sold  to  John  L.  Dailey,  and  he  in  1870  to  Byers,  who  conducted  the 
l>usiiiess  alone  for  8  years,  when  he  sold  to  K.  G.  Cooper  and  associates,  who 
in  two  months  sold  to  William  A.  H.  Loveland  and  Jonn  Arkius,  or  the  News 
Printing  ea     In  politics  the  Netm  was  republican  until  it  came  under  late 
management     The  Boeky  Mountain  OoUl  Beporter  was  started  in  July  1859, 
mt  Central  City,  by  Ihomas  Gibson,  who  published  it  about  three  months, 
'When  he  returned  to  Nebraska.     The  press  he  used  was  that  brought  out  by 
Iderrick,  and  after  his  departure  it  was  taken  to  Golden  City,  where  it  served 
'the  Boston  co.  to  print  the   Western  Mountaineer,  which  flourished  for  one 
vear  under  the  conduct  of  George  West,  the  material  and  press  being  sold  in 
l>ec  1860  to  Mat  Riddlebarger,  who  took  it  to  Cafion  City.     Early  in  the 
spring  of  1860  H.  £.  Rounds  and  Etlward  Bliss  came  from  Chicago  with  a 
neirspaper  outfit,  which  Byers  &  Dailey  managed  to  consolidate  with  the 
A^esoi.     In  the  mean  time  Gibson  had  returned  to. Denver  with  another  press, 
mnd-  on  the  1st  of  May,  1860,  be^au  the  issue  daily  and  weekly  of  the  Bocky 
McmUatH  Herald^  the  first  daily  in  the  territory.     Ihe  Netos  soon  followed 
with  a  daily  edition,  and  also  published  the  Bulletin,  for  circulation  among 
immigrants,  which  was  discontinued  in  a  few  months.     The  New$  and  HeraM 
were  active  rivals.     Both  maintained  pony -express  lines  to  the  principal  min- 
ing camps,  delivering  the  daily  in  3  or  4  hours — 25  cents  a  copy,  $24  a  year. 
But  this  was  not  all  the  extra  outlay  required.     There  being  no  U.  S.  mail 
for  nearly  two  years,  the  mails  from  the  east  came  by  express,  at  10c.  a  news- 
I>aper  and  25c  a  letter,  which,  with  the  heavy  freight  and  expre&s  charges 
on  matorial,  made  newspaper  publication  not  so  profitable  as  it  seemed.     As 
soon  as  the  tolegraph  was  completed  to  Fort  Kearny,  the  rival  papers  began 
taking  despatehcs  forwarded  by  express  daily,  and,  when  the  news  was  im- 
portant, by  ponv,  at  a  heavy  cost.     After  the  destruction  of  the  Nttcs  office, 
in  1864,  Byers  k  Dailey  purchased  the  Herald  to  continue  business.     The 

?ub]ication  of  the  Herald  was  resumed,  in  1868,  by  0.  J.  Goldrick.  Late  in 
860  a  third  daily  was  started  at  Denver,  called  the  Mountaineer,  by  Moore 
and  Coleman.  It  was  stronglv  confederate  in  sentiment,  and  was  bought  out 
and  silenced  by  Byers  &  Dailey  in  the  spring  of  1861.  During  this  vear 
there  were  two  ephemeral  publications  at  Central  City,  the  most  notable  of 
which  was  the  Mininj  Life,  by  L.  M.  Amala,  a  native  of  the  Sandwich 
ijlands.  The  little  press  which  had  done  duty  in  Central  and  Golden  was 
used  in  the  winter  oi  1860-1  in  starting  the  pioneer  p&pcr  of  southern  Col- 
orado«  namely,  the  Cailon  City  Times,  owned  by  H.  S.  Millett  and  Riddle- 
barger l)efore  mentioned.  It  ran  but  a  few  months,  disappearing  with  the 
population,  and  following  it  into  South  park,  wliere  already  there  had  been 
a  paper,  oaJled  the  Miners'  Beconl,  started  by  Byers  &  Dailey,  in  July  1861, 
at  Tanyall,  which  was  discontinued  after  the  political  campaign  of  that  year 
was  over,  in  which  it  played  an  important  part.  During  the  summer  a  sheet 
called  the  Colorado  City  Journal  was  pui>liahed  in  Colorado  City,  but  printed 
in  Denver,  on  the  CommonweaUh  press,  and  partly  made  up  from  that  paper. 
It  was  also  a  republican  paper,  edited  by  B.  F.  Crowell,  and  was  discontin- 
ued when  the  campaign  ended.  In  the  spring  of  1862  there  was  a  newspaper 
published  at  Buckskin  Joe,  on  the  Times  press,  brought  from  Cafion  City, 
which,  like  ite  predecessors,  soon  succumbed  to  changes  in  population  ana 
business.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1862,  Alfred  Thompson  established  the 
r'  Betjister  at  Central  City,  a  tri-weekly,  printed  on  a  Washington  hand- 
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press,  and  type  brought  from  Glenwood,  Iowa.  David  C.  Collier  soon  became 
associated  with  the  Segister  as  editor,  and  was  of  eminent  service  to  the  ter- 
ritory in  upholding  the  government  daring  the  rebellion.  In  April  1863 
Collier,  in  company  with  Hugh  Glenn  and  Ueorffe  A.  Wells,  purchased  the 
paper.  In  May  it  was  enlarged  to  a  24-colamn  sheet,  and  in  An^:ust  was  is- 
sued as  a  daily.  In  Sept.  Glenn  sold  out  to  Collier  &  Wells,  and  m  Nov.  the 
Reijister  appeared  in  new  type,  and  commenced  the  regular  publication  cf 
telegraphic  news.  The  telegraph  was  completed  at  this  mterestang  period  of 
the  war,  and  extras  were  issued  as  often  as  any  important  news  was  received. 
When  the  carriers  appeared  a  shout  was  raised,  and  everyone  hastened  into 
the  streets  to  learn  and  discuss  the  news.  At  the  quartz-mills  the  sight  of  an 
extra-carrier  was  the  signal  to  blow  the  whistles  for  leaving  work  until  the 
despatches  were  read  to  the  anxious  men.  Wells  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper 
to  Frank  Hall  in  Oct.  1865,  the  firm  being  now  Collier  k  HalL  In  July  1868 
the  name  was  chansed  to  Central  City  Register.  In  1873  Collier  disposed  of 
his  interest  to  W.  W.  Whipple,  Hall  being  editor.  This  partnership  was  not 
of  long  duration;  Hall  became  sole  proprietor,  and  on  June  1,  1877,  the 
whole  establishment  passed  into  the  hanas  of  James  A.  Smith  and  D.  Mar- 
low,  who  conducted  it  for  7  months,  when  they  took  in  H.  M.  Rhodes  as 
partner  and  editor.  About  this  time,  Feb.  1878,  another  paper,  named  The 
Evening  Call,  was  started  in  Central,  under  the  mansAement  of  6.  M.  Laird 
and  D.  Marlow.  In  May  this  firm  purchased  the  Megitier,  consolidating  it 
with  the  Call,  under  the  name  of  Register-Call,  and  issning  a  daily  and 
weekly  edition,  John  S.  Dormer  editor-in-chief,  and  J.  P  Waterman  mining 
reporter.  Throughout  all  its  changes  the  Register  has  remained  republican. 
In  1863  a  paper  was  started  at  Black  Hawk,  called  the  Colorado  Miner,  by 
W.  Train  Muyr,  which  became  during  the  vear  the  Black  Hawk  Jonrwd, 
with  Hollister  k  Blakesley  publishers,  and  afterward  Hollister  9l  HalL  In 
1866  this  establishment  was  moved  to  Central,  and  published  as  the  Time% 
bv  Henry  Garbauati  and  O.  J.  Goldrick.     In  pohtics  it  was  democratic. 

Early  in  1868  Thomas  J.  Campbell  purchased  it,  and,  changing  the  name  to 

Colorado  Herald,  published  a  aaily  and  weekly.     In  the  latter  part  of  1870^^^0 
it  was  sold  to  Frank  Fossett,  who  managed  it  until  it  suspended  adtogether,   ^~r:, 
in  1873.     In  Jan.  1866  the  Vabnont  Bulldin  was  started  on  the  same  pioneer 
press  which  had  made  the  circuit  of  Central,  Golden,  Cafion  City,  Tarryall, 
and  Buckskin  Joe,  and  been  returned  to  its  owners  in  Denver.     The  propri- 
etors of  the  Bulletin  were  W  H.  Allen  and  D.  G.  Scouten.     In  April  187<  ii 
was  removed  to  Boulder,  and  published  as  the  Valley  News,  by  W.  C.  Cham 
berlain,  for  1  j^  years.     In  the  autumn  of  1868  it  became  the  Boulder  Com^ 
Pioneer,  J.  E.  Wharton  editor.     Soon  after  the  stockholders  leased  it  to  Rob- 
ert H.  Tilney,  who  changed  the  name  to  T/te  Boulder  County  News,     In  1870 
the  NewH  passed  into  the  hands  of  D.  A.  Robinson  and  D.  G.  Scouten.     In 
May  1871  it  was  sold  to  Henry  M.  Cort.  who  sold  it  again,  in  Aug.,  to  Wyn-       — 
koop  k  Scouten;  and  before  the  year  was  out,  Scouten  and  Joseph  r.  Mcintosh       ^« 
owned  it.     In  1872  W^ynkoop  alone  owned  it.     In  1874  it  was  sold  to  Amos       -^ 
Bixby  and  P3ugene  Wilder,  who  enlarged  it  to  an  8-column  journal.     In  1878        ^ 
Bixby  sold  his  interest  to  William  G.  Shedd,  proprietor  of  the  Sunshine  Cou-         — 
rier,  and  the  two  papers  were  united,  under  the  name  of  News  and  Courier, 
Shedd  k  Wilder  proprietors,  Thomas  H.  Evarts  editor,  assisted  in  1879  by         '^ 
P.  A  Leonard,  and  Charles  Tucker.     It  was  still  a  leading  newspaper  in  -^ 

1886.     The  pioneer  press,  on  which  the  News  was  started,  was  afterward  -1 

taken  to  New  Mexico,  and  used  in  issuing  the  first  paper  at  Elizabethtown. 
The  Sunshine  Courier  was  started  by  J.  B.  Bruner  and  J.  W.  Cairns  in  May  " 

1875.     Cairns  sold  in  1877  to  Hawkins;  and  in  the  same  year  Hawkins  sold  ^ 

to  William  <>.  Shedd,  who  in  1878  purchased  the  whole,  and  removed  it  to  ^ 

Boulder,  where  it  was  consolidated  with  the  News,  In  1866  George  West, 
who  had  been  captain  in  the  2d  Colorado  volunteer  infantry,  returned  to  * 

Golden,  and  established  The  Transcript,  a  democratic  journal,  still  in  exist- 
ence in  1886,  an<l  with  one  exception  the  oldest  established  paper  in  Colorado. 
West  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  had  owned,  with  dtaert,  a  stereotype 
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foondery  in  Boston  before  ooming  to  Golden  in  1859  with  the  Boston  corn- 
pan  jr.     As  a  newspaper  man  he  was  always  suocessfoL    The  Denver  TrUmne 
urms  established  in  loS?  by  U.  Beckurts,  and  became  one  of  the  great  dailies 
of  the  city,  issuing  also  a  weekly,  and  being  in  politics  republican.     On  the 
1st  of  May,  1868,  the  Georgetown  Colorado  Miner  was  first  issued,  by  E.  J. 
^\^limrton  and  A.  W.  Barnard.     K  H.  N.  Patterson,  who  wrote  over  tiie  sig- 
xaature  of  *  Sniktau,'  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with  this  paper.     He  died 
in  1880.     W.  B.  Vickers,  another  joomaliBt,  died  the  same  year.     The  char- 
^^?ter  of  the  Mianer  was  always  well  sustained.     On  June  1,  1868,  Pueblo  was 
presented  with  ^e  first  issue  of  its  first  local  newspaper,  the  Colorado  ChS^- 
^cum^  by  M.  Beshoar  and  Samuel  McBride,  proprietors,  and  George  A.  Hins- 
^lale  and  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  editors.     The  paper  was  well  printed  and  edited- 
^t   one  time  Beshoar  was  sole  owner,  and  at  another  McBride  owned  the 
^etskblishment.     McBride  finally  sold  to  John  J.  Lambert,  who  continued  to 
-publish  it.    George  S.  Adams  and  £.  G.  Stroud  were  employed  upon  its 
editorial  columns  after  Hinsdsle  and  Stone.     In  1872  a  daily  edition  was 
sasiied,  with  O.  J.  Reed  as  editor.     After  Reed  came  A.  P.  George,  R.  M. 
Stevenson,  C.  Conover,  G.  Shober,  and  G.  G.  Withers.     The  second  news- 
paper of  Pueblo  was  published  in  1871  by  a  stock  company,  with  George  A. 
Hinsdale  editor.     It  was  democratic  in  politics.     About  &e  same  time  the 
Oaribou  Poti  was  published.  Collier  k  Hall  proprietors,  and  A.  Bizby  editor. 
*The  Greeley  Tribune  was  first  published  in  18/0  by  N.  C.  Meeker;  and  the 
Orecley  8%m  in  1872,  bjr  H.  A.  French.     Both  were  weekly.    The  Oolden 
JSaait^  John  Sewell  proprietor,  a  republican  paper,  was  startei^  1871,  and  the 
following  year  merged  in  the  Oolden  Olobe^  both  of  Golden  City.     In  July 
1871  the  LongmtnU  SenUneU  the  first  newspaper  in  this  colony,  was  published 
l>y  Liowe  and  HalL     It  changed  proprietors  and  name  the  f ollowmg  year, 
mod  became  the  Longmont  Press,  E.  F.  Beckwith  editor  and  publisher,  and 
P.    G.  Beckwith  associate  editor.     F.  C.  Beckwith  was  bom  in  K.  H.  in 
1840.     He  received  a  good  public  school  education,  and  came  to  Colorado  at 
"the  age  of  19  years.     He  mined  and  farmed,  and  was  active  in  foimding 
'the  town  of  Burlington,  situated  one  half  mile  from  the  site  of  Longmont, 
'^rhich  superseded  it,  and  which  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  at 
that  place.     The  Denver  Dmljf  and  Weekly  TVthm  was  established  in  1872 
1>y   Roger  S.  Woodbury;  politics,  republican.     The  Boulder  Body  Moun* 
iam,  Eagle^  started  in  1873  ny  William  Morris,  was  sold  ti*  Wangclm  &  Til- 
ney,  who  changed  it  to  the  Colorado  Banner ,  a  weekly.     In  1880  Tilnev 
became  sole  owner.     In  1876  the  Black  Hawk  Post,  a  democratic  journal^ 
^was  established  by  William  McLaughlin  andW.  W.  Sullivan.     The  latter 
sold  his  interest  to  James  R.  Oliver,  and  McLaughlin  soon  after  died. 
It  subsequently  was  owned  by  OUver  and  Brandgust.     In  the  same  year 
the  Democrat  was  started  at  Pueblo  by  A.  Y.  HaU.     It  was  founded  with 
the  material  used  a  year  or  two  earlier  to  start  the  Bfpublican,  by  J.  M. 
Murphy,  which  was  sold.     Hall  brothers  were  proprietors  oi  the  Demo- 
crat  for  a  time,  when  they  sold  it  to  another  Missourian,  named  Royal,  who 
changed  the  name  to  the  Daily  News,     In  1877  the  Longmont  ^Printing 
company  issued  the  Po^,  edited  by  W.  L.  Condit.     It  was  changed  after  a 
short  time  to  the  VaUey  Home  and  Farm,  and  managed  by  W.  E.  Pabor  in 
the  interest  of  agriculture,  until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  company,  and 
was  renamed  the  Longmont  jLeef^.     On  the  24th  of  May,  1877,  the  George- 
town Courier  was  first  issued,  J.  S.  RaDdall  being  proprietor  and  Samuel 
Coahan  editor.     The  first  newspaper  at  Del  Norte,  The  Prospector,  was  issued 
in  1874  by  Nicholas  Lambert,  brother  of  J.  J.  Lambert,  who  founded  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain,     In  1875  M.  R.  Moore  became  proprietor.     The  Cactus  and 
the  Demoerai  appeared  later  at  Del  Norte,  but  were  discontinuetL     The  Sil- 
verton  Miner  was  started  in  1875  by  John  R.  Curry  of  Iowa.     M.  R.  Moore 
was  editor  in  1876.     In  1875,  also,  the  Silver  World  was  first  published  at 
Lake  City  by  H.  M.  Woods,  who  sold  it  in  1877  to  H  C.  Olney.     Moore  was 
editor  in  1877-78.     Woods  started  another  paper  in  1877  at  Lake  City,  the 
Crtscent,  which  ran  only  one  year.    The  Times  was  the  first  paper  in  Ouray, 
Hist.  Nsv.   84 
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iouidad  by  RmlcT  BroUien  in  1877.    Ths  nine  year  the  Am  Jim  MmI 
wmi  ctarted  Mitd  diMontmned.     In  1879  the  Ouray  8oBd  Mmidoom  wii  dti^ 
liabed  Imt  Diftiid  F.  D»y.    It  is  the  property  of  the  Mnldoon  Pnbliahng  oon' 
peny.     TKe  seme  yeer  the  Cleorm  /onmaf  was  started  by  Dr  S.  C  MeiLesiH^, 
tmt  only  ran  3  manths.    The  Mmmg  RegiHer  of  Lake  City  was  stNttd  n 
1880  by  J.  F.  Downey.    The  Salida  Motmkun  Mail  was  founded  by  M.  R. 
Moore  in  1880,  and  so^in  1883  to  W.  W.  WaUaoe.     A  great  nnobBr  d 
newspapers,  corresponddll^  to  the  growth  of  new  towns  or  the  lesafreetioofli 
oldonee,  started  up  about  this  time.    In  1880  theTeUnride/oirwitwufiiil 
iaened.     In  the  same  year  the  Buena  Vista  Mimer  started,  &  D.  Heat  pro* 
nrietor,  who  remored  it  to  Maysrille,  and  sold  to  J.  S.  Funter,  the  pspv 
oein^  discontinned  in  1882L    In  1881  the  Maysrille  Mmmg  hedaer  commfncfid 

Snbbcation,  J.  H.  Nomaker  proprietor.   The  office  was  removea  to  Selida,  ind 
estroyed  by  fire  in  1882.     Mrs  C.  W.  Roomev  established  the  first  psper  in 
Dorangoin  1880^  soon  after  which  the  Dnrango  HeraUwma  published  by  Manh 
Brothm.    Tompkins  Brothers  issoed  a  paper  for  a  short  time  at  Nathoq>  in 
I880v  which  was  snmnded.     Aboat  the  same  time  the  Doloies  Nemwu 
puUished  by  Frank  Hartman;  and  the  Momiiaimey,  at  8t  Ebno,  by  Howard 
Kossell;  the  Tme  /Isnrrr,   at  Alpine,  which  soon  suspended;  the  Ckfn 
Comd^  limeg,  at  Bnena  Vista,  by  P.  A  Leonard;  and  the  Boena  Vists  Ha- 
aU,  by  A  R.  Kennedy,  who  sold  it  in  1884  to  A  R.  Crawson.    The  Botna 
Vista  Dtmorrat  was  issued  in  1882  by  J.  A.  Cheeley,  who  transferred  it  to 
W.  R.  LofSM^    The  Pondio  I^Mrings  Beraid,  started  by  Tompkins  Brottm 
in  1881,  was  discontinned  in  1882.    In  1882  the  Salida  SfmUmd  imesrad, 
Petton  k  Brown  owners.     It  was  consolidated  with  the  ifoanlaBi  M*d  m 
1883.     In  that  year  the  Salida  Actss  was  published  by  W.  B.  McKianey. 
The  Silverton  DemoenU  was  issued  first  in  1882.     On  the  I8th  of  Feb.,  1880^ 
the  Bomkier  Otwiify  HerM  was  established,  hj  Otto  H.  Wang^ia.    Ota  tht 
17th  of  April  it  i&med  the  first  daihr  published  in  Boulder.    Tb»  Danrcr 
RefMkany  a  daily  and  weekly,  was  founded  in  1879  by  the  Republican  tm- 
pany.     Later  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Triimm  as  Uie  Tf^m  BepMnau 
A  number  of  other  journals  belong  to  Denver — the  Cohrado  JcttrwU,^ 
weekly,  founded  in  18i2  by  W.  Witteborg;  the  Cobrado  Farmer,  a  weekly, 
founded  in  1873  by  J.  S.  Stanger;  the  Prab^terian,  a  montiily,  founded  m 
1871  by  S.  Jackson;  The  FinanekU  Bra,  a  weekly,  started  in  1878  byF.  C. 
Messenger  k  Co. ;  the  Cohrado  Poti,  a  weekly,  issued  by  the  Newt  Printing 
company  in   1879;  7^  Colorado  Antehpe,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to 
'woman's  political  equality  and  individuality,'  published  by  Mrs  C  M- 
Churchill,  started  in  1882;  Real  Bdate  and  MMngJleview,  first  pnUished  in 
1873  by  T.  £.  Picott;  Denver  Opinion,  Inier-Ocean,  Oreai  WeM,  and  F«i<*- 
A  paper  called  the  Eivans  J<mrnal  was  started  at  Evans  in  1871  by  Jvb^ 
Torrens,  and  one  at  Sterling  at  a  later  period.     The  Castle  Rock  Newth^ 
was  published  in  1875  by  C.  K  Parkinson,  and  the  Castle  Rodi  Jommed^^ 
issued  about  1880.     The  Fort  Collins  Eaaorem  was  the  first  paper  in  Larin^ 
county,  and  was  founded  by  J.  S.  McClelland  in  1873.    The  Fcri  CbUi^ 
Courier  was  founded  by  Watrous  and  Pelton  in  187a     W.  &  Pkbor  ttaf^ 
the  Colorado  Grange,  an  asricutural  monthly  journal,  in  1870,  at  Longm^i^ 
The  Mentor  was  issued  at  Monument  in  1878  by  A.  T.  Blachley.    The  C<J^ 
rado  Springs  OazeUe  was  established  in  1873  by  the  Gasette  Publishing  C<f^ 
pany.     In  the  same  year  the  Mountaineer  was  started  by  a  printing  cnmnn>^ 
at  the  same  place;  and  in  1875  the  Deaf  and  Muie  Index,  by  H.  MT  Haroe^ 
More  recent  publications  at  Colorado  Springs  are  the  State  BeptASe  and  t^ 
Evening  Times.     Pueblo  and  South  Pueblo  have  added  to  the  eariy  El  Pa^ 
county  journals  the  Banner,  by  A  J.  Patrick;  the  Bvemmg  Star,  a  daily,  \^ 
Lacey  &  Westcott;  Saturday  Opimon,  by  J.  A  Wavland;  Commercial  SUmti^ 
ard,  and  Colorado  Met/iofiiM.     Bent  county  published  first  the  Leader,  in  187^ 
at  West  Las  Animas,  C.  W.  Bowman  proprietor,  and  the  THi/mme  at  La  Junt^ 
more  recently.     Custer  county's  first  newspaper  was  the  Roeita  Imiex,  startec:^ 
in  1875;  and  succeeded  by  the  Sierra  Journal  at  the  same  place;  the  Silver 
Clifif  Tribune;  the  Miner,  a  daily  and  weekly,  issued  in  1878  b^y  W.  Lb  Bteteoi^ 
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•ad  the  Pfo&ptttor^  a  daily,  owned  by  McKinney  and  Laeey.  Fremont  county 
*^   -  the  Cafton  City  Rwrd,  foondMl  in  1875  by  H.  T.  Blake;  Cafion  City 
nv;  the  Cafion  City  Democrat;  the  Cold  Creek  ErUerfriaet  and  CM 
aawkeife.    Las  Animas  county  was  first  represented  in  1875  by  the 
Trinidad  BiUajprm,  daily  and  weekly,  bjr  J.  M.  Rice,  1878,  and  W  the 
Jiemiem,  Admriuer,  amd  New^  the  latter  a  daily  and  weekly,  stuied  by  Henry 
StiizgiB  in  1878,  all  at  Trinidad.     Huerfano  count v  had  the  La  Veta  QuM^ 
and  a  newqwper  at  Walsenburg.     Saguache  county  has  the  Saguache  Ckron" 
ide,    founded  by  W.  B.  Felton  in   1874,  the  Saguache   Admnce,  and  the 
Bonanza  Stderfrim.    La  Plata  county  is  represented  by  the  Southwesi  at  Ani- 
mas City,  started  by  Engly  &  Reid  in  1879,  and  by  the  Herald  and  Democrai 
at  Durango.   Conejos  county  had  the  the  Alamosa  News,  started  by  M.  Curtiss 
in  1878»  the  IndependeiUt  started  the  same  year  by  Hamm  k  Fmley,  the  OatHU^ 
and  later  the  Democrat,    San  Juan  oounty  added  the  Silverton  Hercdd,  and 
I>emoeraif  established  in  1882,  to  its  Pioneer  Mitttr.     Hinsdale  county  had  a 
aeoond  puer  at  Lake  City,  the  Mining  Register .     Dolores  county  had  but  cme 
ioornal,   the  Rico  News,    Ouray  county  gained  the  Red  McwnUdn  Review, 
Meea  ooonty  had  the  Grand  Junction  News^  and  Grand  Junction  Demoerd; 
Montroee  county  the  Meaaenger,  and  one  other  paper.     Delta  county  had  a 
pi^er  of  its  own.    Li  Pitkin  county  were  the  Aspen  Thmea  and  Sun,    Gunni- 
son's first  newspaper  was  the  Ounniaon  News,  started  in  April  1880.     It  was 
followed  in  May  by  the  Review^  both  weekly  journals,     soon  the  New$  sus- 
pended, bnt  late  m  1881  another  weekly,  the  Press,  was  started.     In  the 
spring  of  1882  the  Review  issued  a  daily,  and  soon  the  two  papers  consolidated 
and  ianied  the  daily  Review-Press,  Aug.  1st.     The  News  was  rerired  in  the 
spring  of  1882  as  the  News-DemoeraL    The  Mining  Journal,  started  in  the 
-uatnmn,  suspended  in  4  months.     Tlte  Sun,  started  in  the  autumn  of  1883, 
sarrived  10  months.     The  county  still  had  left  7  newspapers,  besides  those 
in  Qnnniaon  City;  namely,  the  Mlk  Mountain  Pilot,  at  Irwin,  established  in 
ISSD;  the  Created  BuUe  Ofoette,  established  in  1880;  Pitlin  Iftdependent,  1880; 
Pitkm  Mining  News,  1882;  Tomichi,  Herald,  1882;  Tin  Cup  Miner,  1880;  Tin 
Cap  Banner,  1880,  suspended  in  1882;  the  Wliite  Pine  Cone,  1883;  and  Gothic 
Beeord,     In  Summit  co.  were  the  Breckenrvl^  Leader,  Breckent  idye  Journal, 
and  DiUoii  Mnterpriae,    Park  county  published  the  Fair  Play  Flunie,  the 
Alma  Bulletin,  and  the  Como  Headlight;  Grand  county,  the  Grand  Lake 
JBtferpiK;  Clear  Creek  county,  in  addition  to  its  papers  already  named,  the 
Sikmr  Fkme  at  Georgetown,  and  at  Idaho  Springs  the  Advance,  the  Iria,  and 
OameUe,     Boolder  adiaed  to  the  Newa-Courier  the  Herald,  a  daily  and  weekly. 
Ijske  coonty,  rich  in  journalism,  had  at  Leadville  the  Erltpse,  started  bv  G. 
P.  Waaleas  in  1878;  the  Reveille^  founded  by  R.  S.  Allen  the  same  year,  daily 
and  weekly;  the  Leadville  Chronicle,  a  daily,  founded  Jan.  29,  1879,  by  Davis, 
Arldns,  and  Bnmell;  the  Herald,  a  daily,  started  by  R.  G.  Dill  in  Oct.  1879; 
the  Democrai,  a  daily,  founded  Jan.  1,  1880,  by  a  stock  company.'  In  Oct. 
1883  C.  C.  Davis  pnrdiased  the  Democrat,  and  chansed  its  politics,  but  not 
^  name.    The  Ivnet,  an  csvening  daily,  was  started  in  1881  by  a  stock  com- 
pany.    Foot  snccessive  weeklies  under  the  same  name — the  Monday  Morning 
JTc'ini    hive  come  into  existence,  to  perish  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  except 
the  last.     The  Mining  Index  also  had  a  brief  existence.     The  Leajtet  also 
belonged  to  the  ephemeral  class  of  publications.     The  journals  in  existence 
in  IsSa  were  the  Chronicle,  Herald,  and  Democrat,  all  republican  in  politics, 
^thooffh  Lake  connty  is  democratic.     The  typographical,  pictorial,  and  edi- 
torial Mtnres  of  th^  journals  are  worthy  of  notice.     The  Chronicle-Annual 
for  Jan.  1882  is  a  complete  representation  ef  Leadville  and  the  mining  indus- 
try,  and    also  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  county,    with  historical  and 
biographical  sketches,  presented  in  42  quarto  pages,  in  a  handsome  paper 
cover.     The  Weekly  Democrat  ior  Jan.  1,  1881,  contains  20  six-column  pases 
of  matter  conoemmg  the  mines  of  Lake  county,  with  historical  and  other 
matter,  and  numerous  wood-cuts  illustrative  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
then  4-year  old  city.     The  Rocky  Mountain  Neios  Illustntteil  A  hnanac,  1882,  is 
a  highly  creditable  publication,  containmg,  besides  much  information,  illus- 
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of  tlie  state,  weQ  executed.    The  Bamr 

pamphlets  on  all  sorts  of  mbjecte, 

in  Colorado. 

history  of  the  country,  L.  R.  Freeiw 

In  ISaO  he  took  iht  fint  printing  press  thst  crone 

St  Lo«is  to  Fort  Kearney,  on  the  Platte.    Wit 

rmilroad,  he  panned  his  way  westward,  pabliskii 

~  ,  North  Platte,  Julesburg,  Larami 

In  1S85  he  was  at  Takima,  in  Washinffton,  workii 

No  other  newsoaper  in  the   United  States  hss 


drmwm  upoa  lor  the  above  history  of  Colora< 
are  Aiu't  Famkai  Vinm,  MS.,  and  a  dictation  from  Roger  \ 
of  the  l>am!r  Dm^  Tusea  Woodbury  was  boni  in  K.  H. 
lifti.  ml  nsmf  «»  CoLora^  in  IML  After  a  few  months  in  the  mines 
le^Kmai  has  umis  of  uiiiiisiUM  oa  the  Demmrr  TVAtme,  but  was  soon  ma 
lical  edmr.  sjkl  tihea  —  lyag  editor  and  part  owner.  He  sold  his  inten 
ia  lSn«  a»i  tibs  fdC^wing  jmr  wtablwhfd  the  Zkufy  Thmea.     He  had  $3 

~  d  tibs  sole  ownership,  and  performed  all  t 
he  sold  it  for  $l2,50a  Me  was  appoint 
in  138S;  and  serred  one  term,  and  waspre^c 
imcice,  Bpfn  S'tMmpaper  Prem  qf  Cohrat 
from  1^9  down.  iJood  T^met  m  Gwtm* 
R  Johmua,  famishes  tte  history  of  flush  times  and  early  nei 
in  that  ooaatry.  Johnson  was  bovm  in  Iowa  in  1856,  and  gradnat 
Ls^iott  mnxrerasy  in  1S8QL  He  was  principal  of  a  graded  school 
SewanL  Neh..  for  a  year,  and  then  came  to  Colorado.  He  was  for  a  f 
^sashs  editor  of  the  Omdif  Rx^  Jamrmai^  when  he  removed  to  Gunniaoo  Ci 
t;>  take  chai^  of  the  I>iS9  Rnifw  Fnm  in  the  autumn  of  1882.  M. 
Jfvfnf'*  Pintm  «ai  Pa^  ^'  CybrvaJoi,  MS.,  is  another  excellent  authority 
newi^aper  matters^  the  author  having  beca  connected  with  half  a  dosen  joi 
nils  in  the  south  and  southwest  portion  of  the  state.  Moore  was  born 
Iniaas  in  1S5S«  and  caoae  to  Colorado  in  1875l  He  belongs  to  the  Ssn  Jn 
coaatry.  Jaoaes  P.  Meaner,  in  his  OUermaHomB,  MS.,  on  Colorado,  al 
fum-jhea  *xb»  newspaper  informatioQ.  He  came  to  Colorado  from  K< 
York  city,  wtwre  he  was  bora  in  1841,  and  drove  a  six -yoke  team  of  oxen  i 
tht»  Platte  in  IS^  After  residing  in  diffarent  parts  of  the  state  he  tettl 
ia  S^iia. 

AaaoQg  other  manuscript  authorities  is  Carfjfie  C.  Doeis'  Hktorjf  rf  Co 
r»ix  IXaris  was  U>ra  at  Glenn  s  FaUs,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  and  did  not  come 
Colorado  until  1$7^  since  which  time  he  has  been  connected  with  joumalia 
in  Letaivilku  A  Pi#>  Cmnif,  «u  A  hag  berm  ami  /s»  MS.,  contains  a  lek 
tioa  of  extracts  from  didereot  journals  on  this  subject,  and  incidentally  • 
newspapers.  B^^rrf*  Ontlemmkit  SStkKe,  MS.,  40,  has  some  information  co  i 
foaudiug  of  oHLuty  Papers.  So  has  Saiom's  Ommmmm  Tetierda^  ami  TWn 
MS.,  d.  and  H>r%*  S-.-ientUc  T\mr,  MSw,  5c  I>iffn«nt  publicatioos  treatii 
of  joarnalism.  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  are  Farrtts  CokmMk.  < 
R^-hf  JTami^xU  OfH.  6d»  a  paniphlet  published  in  1868  in  Chicago  by  Sc 
R.  Parrell.  cv>utaining  an  epitome  of  the  territorial  physic^  bstory  » 
reworces.  «ood  for  the  period:  /mjfrmUTs  Kmodbmg  €trtmmd  the  Rodtie*,  10- 
PjV>r*  Cyh  a<  oa  A/ricukunit  5ft*f,  78S-7:  BM's  Mmet  amd  iftiKW,  $ 
Fii^$  C6hniJ^  15S~9;  D»nrr  Trifmme,  July  15, 1880;  U.  8.  H,  Mi»r.  i> 
4  th  coug.  2d  sess.,  xuL  pt  8,  pp.  309.  170>194;  PtUa^M  NemmpaperDi 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK  RAISING. 

1861-1886. 

D  SuBYKTS — Akaltsbs  oj  Soils — Altttudks— Ibrioation — Importancb 
OF  THE  Subject — Convention — Laws  and  Regulations—A  Most  Per- 
fect System — ^Dttching — Gbeelet  and  the  Union  Colony — Land- 
Investment,  Canal,  and  Irrigating  Companies — Grain-growino 
Districts — Products — Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Societies 
— Grange!) — Failure  of  Cooperative  Commerce — State  Board  of 
Agriculture  —  Agricultutal  College  —  Stock-raising  —  Nativb 
Grasses— Incorporated  Cattle  Companies — Sheep  and  Horses. 

Turning  from  metals  and  mines  to  the  agricultural 
and  other  interests  of  Colorado,  we  will  find  fresh 
congratulations  to  offer  the  occupants  of  this  favored 
land.  I  have  already  briefly  touched  upon  the  fact 
that  in  this  portion  of  the  elevated  regions  of  the 
mid-continent,  as  in  other  portions  which  were  wont 
to  be  represented  by  travellers  as  desert  countries, 
experiment  proved  that  moisture  only  was  required 
to  mantle  the  bare  earth  with  bloom.  Wherever 
that  was  present,  or  could  be  introduced  by  artificial 
means,  farming  was  likely  to  prove  remunerative. 
The  survey  of  the  public  lands  began  in  1861,*  the 
work  being  carried  on  first  in  the  Platte  valley,  where 
the  lands  along  the  Cache-la-Poudre,  Big  Thompson, 
Little  Thompson,  St  Vrain,  Boulder,  Ealston,  Clear 

^  The  first  sarveyor-general  of  Colorado  was  Francis  M.  Case,  who  was 
appointed  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  district  of  Colorado,  April  5, 
1861.  The  salary  at  that  time  was  $3,000  a  year:  under  the  act  of  June  15, 
1880,  it  was  reduced  to  $2,500.  Batch's  Mmfa,  Miners,  etc.,  569;  Byers  On- 
tenmal  State,  MS.,  27;  U,  S.  Sen.  Jour.,  400,  37.  2;  U.  S.  Sen.  Doc.',  i.  no.  1, 
616,  464-5,  37,  2.  The  office  of  the  sur-gen.  was  opened  June  17,  1861,  the 
standard  meridian  passing  through  PueMo,  and  about  18  miles  east  of  Denver, 
and  the  base  line  l)eing  on  the  ^th  parallel. 
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creek,  Bear  creek,  and  Cherry  creek  branches  was 
nearly  all  taken  up  in  1862,  as  well  as  that  on  the       ^_^ 
Fontaine-qui-Bouille '  branch  of  the  Arkansas.     The      ^^^^ 
first   three  years'  experience  taught  the  farmers  to     ^:;:^^ 
depend  upon   artificial   irrigation  alone,    for    which    .mr^.u 
reason  claims  were  nearly  all  bounded  on  one  side  by  -i;^^  ' 
a  stream  coming  down  from  the  highlands  extending  ^  J 
some  distance  upon  their  margins  to  furnish  the  fisujil —  j;j_ 
ities  for  filling  the  necessary  ditches  with  water.  The^^  ^g 
surveyor-general  in  1866  estimated  the  quantity  o^^^^f 
land  under  cultivation  to  be  100,000  acres,  and  that  one^»  je 
half  the  population  of  35,000  wereen^iged  directly^^^^  y 
or  directly  in  agricultural  pursuits.     He  also   esti —  ^j. 
mated  the  area  of  arable  land  to  be  equal  to  4,000,—  ^,- 
000  acres,  and  remarked    that  the  immigration    ok  ^r3i 
permanent  well-to-do  settlers  kept  the  farming  inter — 
est  up  to  the  wants  of  the  population.'     Of  the  con — 
dition  of  the  farming  interest  at  this  period  I  have^^  ^e 
spoken  previously,  stating  that  in  1866,  for  the  firsts  ^t 
time,  the  agricultural  productions  b^an  to  exceecS^^d 
the  wants  of  the  population  of  Colorado,  and  to  ofier^Ki  ^r 

a  surplus  in  the  markets  of  Montana,  and  at  the  gov ^- 

emment  posts.  In  1867  the  surveyor-general,  refer — ^rr- 
ring  to  his  predecessor's  views,  gives  it  as  his  opinionMrx.n 
that  there  were  10,000,000  acres  of  cultivable  land  inMzvn 
the  territory,*  showing  how  the  idea  grew  of  the^^  e 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  mountain  region  out  o9r  ^of 

*  The  report  of  the  sur-gen.  for  1862  speaks  of  the  Huerfano  and  Arkansai 
rivers  aa  havinffthe  most  extensive  ^pain  srowing  farms  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. On  the  Rio  Grande  also,  and  its  triuataries,  was  a  large  popolation, 
mostly  Mexican,  engaged  in  agricntnral  and  pastoral  parsaits.  £/.  S.  H,  Ex, 
Doc,  ii  no.  L,  p.  112,  37,  3.  According  to  AUdCs  Mmea  and  Mmen,  670,  a 
local  land-office  was  established  at  Gdden  City  June  2,  1862,  wluch  was 
removed  to  Denver;  one  at  Denver  Sept.  12,  18m;  one  at  Faii^ay  Oct  29, 
1867,  removed  to  Leadville  July  1879;  one  at  Central  Cit^Dec.  27, 1867;  <me 
a*^  Pueblo  May  27,  1870;  one  at  Del  Norte  June  20,  1874;  and  one  at  Lake 
City  Mav  5,  1877.  According  to  DeCourteif's  OUnwood,  MS.,  2,  a  land-office 
was  estanlished  at  Glenwood  m  1884.  Durango  has  also  a  load  land-office. 
These  several  offices  are  made  necessary  by  the  patenting  of  mining  dauns 
since  the  act  of  July  1866. 

*Rept  of  John  Pierce,  in  U,  8,  Mess.  andDoc,  Lit  Dept,  186&-7,  2,  39, 
371. 

« W.  H.  Lessig,  in  Rept  See.  Int.,  1867-8,  iii.  40,  2.  In  the  foUowins  year 
he  stated  the  '  common  product '  of  wheat  to  be  from  40  to  60  busheU  per 
acre. 
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^which  Colorado  was  created.  The  report  of  the 
land  department  in  1870  estimated  the  agricultural 
productiouB  of  Colorado  at  $3,500,000,  while  the 
bullion  product  was  put  down  at  $4,000,000.  An 
abstract  made  in  1882  shows  that  in  the  ten  previous 
years  2,501,318.35  acres  had  been  purchased  for  cash 
or  located  with  warrants, '^  besides  the  occupation  of  a 
large  unknown  quantity  of  unpurchased  public  lands 
by  herdsmen. 

The  soil  of  Colorado  varies  with  position.  Its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  are  the  large  proportion  of 
potash,  the  form  in  which  the  phosphates  exist,  being 
easily  soluble  in  a  weak  acid ;  the  low  percentage  of 
organic  matter  and  thn  high  proportion  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  organic  matter  ;  the  large  proportion 
of  lime,  and  the  generally  readily  available  form  of 
all  the  constituents.*  Climate  is  governed  by  alti- 
tude, and  there  are  infinite  modifications.^     In  the 

»  (/,  8.  JI.  Be,  Doc,  xix.  no.  72,  p.  146,  47,  2. 

*  Upland  day  loam  contains:  Volatile  matter,  1.31;  matter  soluble  in 
strong  acid,  5  33;  insolnble,  93.36.  Adobe  soil,  volatile,  2.49;  soluble 
matter,  11.40;  insoluble,  86.11.  Platte  valley  soit  volatile  matter,  10.10; 
■olnble,  2.68;  insoluble,  87.32.  Sandy  clay  loam,  volatile  matter,  4.23;  sol- 
uble, 3.98;  insoluble,  92.28.  The  volatile  matter  contains  nitrogen;  the  sol- 
uble lime,  magnesia,  potash,  iron-oxide,  alumnia,  carbon,  phosphoric,  acid, 
sulphuric  acicC  nitric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  soda,  etc.  Colorado  SoiU, 
by  T.  Jamieson,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

'  William  K  Pabor,  associate  editor  of  the  Colorado  Farmer^  who  has  pub- 
lished a  little  book  on  Colorado  a»  an  AgrkuUural  State,  quotes  from  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  soils  of  Utah,  that  they  are  not  likehr  to  be  very  different 
from  those  of  Colorado,  and  then  gives  them  in  the  followinff  proportions: 
Black  loam,  7,200,  Sandy  loam  3,800,  loam  and  gravel  8,250,  foam  and  clay 
3,500,  loam  and  alkali  1,200,  clay  and  gravel  5,000,  cUy  and  plaster  3,500, 
alkali,  iron,  and  sand  2,500,  sand,  alkau,  and  volcanic  ash  1,000.  p.  40.  But 
this  proportion  is  applicable  only  to  the  improved  lands,  and  not  to  the  whole 
area.  The  altitude  of  towns  and  cities  in  feet  is  as  follows:  illamosu, 
7,492;  Alma,  10,254;  Animas  City,  6,622;  Baker  Mine,  11,956;  Bakerville, 
9,753;  Black  Hawk,  7,875;  Boulder,  5,536;  Breckenridge,  9,674;  Cafion, 
5,287;  Cariboa,  9,905;  Central,  8,300;  Colorado  Springs,  6,023;  Conejos,  7,880; 
I>el  Norte,  7,750;  Denver,  5,197;  £1  Moro,  5,886;  Empire,  8,583;  Evans, 
4,745;  Fairplay,  9,964;  Fall  River,  7,719;  Fort  Collins.  4,815;  Fort  Garland. 
7,945;  Fort  Lupton,  5,027;  Fort  Lyon,  3,725;  Frisco,  9,500;  Georgetown, 
8,514;  Gold  HiU,  8,463;  Golden,  5,687;  Granite,  8,883;  Greeley,  4,779;  Gren- 
ada, 3,434;  Gunnison,  7,743;  Hamilton,  9,743;  Hermosillo,  4,723;  Hot  Sul- 
phur  Springs,  7,725;  Howardville,  9,527;  Idaho  Springs,  7,512;  Jamestown, 
7,123;  Jefferson,  9,862;  Kit  Carson,  4,307;  Kokomo,  10,200;  La  Junta,  4,137; 
Lake  City,  8,550;  Las  Animas,  3,952;  Leadville,  10,247;  Longmont,  4,957; 
Los  Pinos,  9,065;  Manitou,  6,297;  Marshall,  5,578;  Montezuma,  10,295; 
Nederland,  8,263;  Nevadaville,  8,800;  Oro,  10,704;  Ouray,  7,640;  Pagosa 
Springs,  7,106;  Present  Help  Mine,  on  Mt  Linooln,  HOOO;  PUttenUs, 
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valley  of  the  Platte  the  soil  is  identical  with  that  of^^^^^j 
the  river-bottoms  of  the  Missouri,  while  the  upIanda^Xods 
have  a  rich,  warm,  sandy  loam.     The  southern  val^  X-^. 
leys  are  more  sandy,  and,  of  course,  warmer  at  th( 
same   elevation  than  the  northern.     The  river-bot— ^*- 
toms  yield  bountiful  crops  without  irrigation,  and  th^  mne 
uplands  even  more  abundantly  with  it.     In  a  general ««^bI 
sense  i^iculture  in  Colorado  depends  upon  ajudi-ij. 
cious  use  of  water  supplied  to  the  thirsty  earth  bj^^^y 
arti6cial  means;  and  of  irrigation  I  will  give  Bom^^Me 
account  in  this  place.     As  early  as  1861   the  lejgfisL 
ture  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  free  use  of  th< 
water  of  any  stream  on  the  margin  of  a  land  claim  •       . ; 
or  if  not  situated  upon  any  stream,  for  the  right  oft:  ^jf 
way  of  a  ditch  througrh  the  land  lying  between  it  an^ 
the  nearest   water.     The  ditch  should  not  be  largei 
than  necessary,   nor  should  there  be  any  waste  oi 
water;*  and  where  the  stream  was  not  large  enougk^riSi 
to  supply  the  continuous  wants  of  the  entire  countrjr^s^^y 
dependent  upon    it,  a  justice  of  the  peace    should 
appoint  commissioners  to  apportion  the  water  equita- 
bly, to  settle  disputes,  and  assess  damages  where  they 
were  shown  to  occur.     The  right   to  use  a   water- 
wheel  or  other  machinery    for    raising  water    to  a 
required  level  was  granted  bv  law,  and  other  privi- 
leges and  restrictions  enacted.    This  law  was  amended 
from  time  to  time  as  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
the  agriculturalists  suggested,  and  in  1872  irrigating 
ditches  were  exempted  from   taxation.     In    1876  a 

5,690;  North  Pneblo,  4,713;  South  Pueblo,  4,676;  Quartz  Hill,  9,300;  Rollins, 
ville,  8,323;  Rosita,  8,500;  Saguache,  7, 723;  Saint  John,  10,807;  SaltWorka 
in  South  Park,  8,917;  Silverton,  9,400;  Steven's  Mine,  11.943;  Terrible  Mine, 
9,243;  Trinidad,  6,032;  Uncompahgre  Agency,  6,400;  White  River  Ajgency, 
6,491.  From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  only  two  towns  are  under  4,0&)  feet 
in  altitude;  9  are  over  4,000;  7  are  over  5,000;  6  are  over  6,000;  12  are  over 
7,000;  11  are  over  8,000;  8  are  over  9,000;  7  are  over  10,000;  2  are  over 
11,000,  and  1,  14,000.  FosaeU^s  Colorado,  l4-\6.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
only  mining  towns  exist  at  an  altitude  above  7,500  feet. 

*  Meline  remarks  in  1866,  in  Ttco  Tkounand  Miles  on  Honebadk^  88,  that 
the  ditches  were  dug  too  deep,  at  too  great  an  incline,  creating  a  current 
which  washed  out  and  deepened  the  water-way,  and  that  there  was  conse- 
uently  a  waste  of  water.  Probably  experience  taught  the  owners  to  avoid 
ese  errors. 

^SemonLam,  1861,  67-9. 
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aw  was  placed  on  the  statute  book  forbidding  any 
)erson  in  the  summer  season  to  run  through  an  irri- 
gating canal  any  greater  quantity  of  water  than  abso- 
utely  needful  for  domestic  purposes,  the  watering  of 
tock,  and  moistening  his  land."  Other  matters,  such 
ts  prionty  of  right  and  association  for  purposes  of 
rrigation,  came  up  and  were  discussed  and  settled  by 
(tatutes  from  time  to  time,  the  importance  of  the 
K|ual  distribution  of  water  growing  more  and  more 
apparent.  And  not  only  as  relating  to  lands  usually 
regarded  as  cultivable,  but  as  applied  to  a  large  extent 
3f  country  known  as  arid  lands,  which  down  to  a 
recent  period  had  been  looked  upon  as  worthless. 

This  subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of  think- 
ing men  in  Colorado,  who  believed  that  the  whole  or 
much  of  the  great  wastes  in  the  several  states  and 
territories  west  of  the  Missouri  not  sufficiently 
watered  by  rainfall  might  be  redeemed  by  an  inter- 
state  system  of  irrigation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing and  bringing  the  subject  before  the  people  a 
convention  of  trans-Missouri  states  was  held  at  Den- 
ver October  15,  1873,"  at  which  was  agitated  the 
question  of  the  interest  of  the  general  government  in 
assisting  to  recover  from  sterility  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  public  domain.  Little  resulted  from  the  conven- 
tion, except  the  enlargement  of  men's  ideas  in  the 
direction  of  scientific  agriculture." 

In  1879  the  department  of  agriculture  appointed  a 
commissioner,  J.  Brisbin  Walker,  to  visit  Colorado  to 
take  observations  of  the  country  preliminary  to  mak- 
ing a  practical  test  of  the  value  of  artesian  wells  in 
furnishing  water  for  irrigation."     Government,  how- 

^Colo  Otn.  Laws,  1877,  518;  Dow'a  Tour  in  America,  103-14. 

'*  The  convention  was  addressed  by  Gov.  EUl>ert,  through  whose  efforts 
chiefly  it  was  brought  together.  See  Speech  of  EQteri  htfort  the  Convention  qf 
Trans-AfisMuri  States,  4-8. 

^  Report  on  the  Pi-oMems  of  Irrifjation,  by  William  Ham  Hall,  state  enm- 
neer  of  California,  dealing  with  the  social,  political,  and  legal  questions;  the 
physical,  practical,  and  technical  obstacles  to  l>e  overcome,  with  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  works,  is  a  most  import- 
ant publication  exhaustive  of  a  subject  still  comparatively  novel  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

»i>efi«er  Trimne,  Nov.  13  and  22,  1879. 


JUM   wtfstL    wriripf  Jit  -XL  sie    amuicaQin  of 
are  ntpf^T   nKfemm^  jrai  juiia.  siid  filing  tfaor 

/>rji^  at  Gre^ler  br  tiiK  UasMi  OibHLT.'^  and  anociha'ai 
Evafts,  brith  takia^  water  fipoia  oie  shbil  Flacfie,  lod 
cocidarrtirjg  it  frjr  sx  or  eigist  mflea  ammi^  frmiflL 

In  I  Vn  Yta^^  rapftaTiiO  ar^anoEii  cLe  Ojiondo 
Mortgage  and  InTe^sUBi&iKt  crjnipaiiT.  wiikiu  amoi^ 
r/ther  thingi,  becaoke  boeraud  ia  orriiiraKciofu  orgvi- 
izing  a  iHibordinate  bnonch  at  F*>rt  Cx&iia  under  the 
name  of  Larimer  and  Weld  IrrigatitMi  compuj, 
which  i^orchafied  water  righlB.  aod  as  much  land  ag 
rould  Vje  obtained,  and  eoostnicted  a  caoai  orer  fiffy 
fnilf;!!  in  length.  This  prored  a  profitable  inTestment. 
Water  righta  were  sold  for  $2,  and  later  £>r  $L30,  an 
ar;re  ;  and  the  land,  obtained  at  giyremmoit  ot  nil- 
roarl  prices,  brought  from  $13  to  $15  per  acre,  withi 
fx.'rpetual  water  right.     The  H^h  Line  Irr^ating 


^* Thin  oanal^  HMjdmk  remaiiii,  baa  too  great  a  fail,  thm  laiiial  bdag  lo 
nirtm^  Umt  it  u  with  difficulty  ifordad  bj  tfaaia     Tht  Cmkai  eotoay  vu 
org«ni/^l  in  New  York  <m  the  23d  of  Dec  ISO,  wiftk  5S  ■rMbfrm..  to  wUek 
many  <fiUtsn  were  ntirm  added.     It  was  a  direct  oatgrovth  of  tbe  adrtrtang 
which  the  N,   Y.   TrUfUM  ga^'e  Coloradou     Horace  Crecky  waa  ha  priai 
nutter  and  troafforer,  and  one  of  its  moat  aetire  a^BBta  waa  K.  C.  Mfkif, 
nXm*  of  t})A  TrVnine..     It  Kent  oat  a  locatui£  oommittee,  nmiating  of  Meeker, 
If.  T.  Wcit,  and  K.  A.  Cameron,  who,  alter  lookmg  orer  the  groukd,  deto^ 
iriiiiiMl  u|)on  the  present  ffite  of  Greeley,  in  Weld  euanty.     TWy  piii  iliair* 
]  2,(JU0  acreii  from  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  oo.  and  oifaera,  and  mada 
Arrangeifienta  for  the  tmrchaiie  of  60,000  acres  of  fforenunent  and  50,000  aerei 
railroad  land  within  tnree  yean,  at  from  $3  to  $4  per  acre,  by  paying  interaifc 
from  the  date  of  contract.     Charters  were  obtained  for  'rrigaiing-canals  eor* 
oring  the  entire  area.     A  town  was  laid  off  at  the  delta  forned  by  tiie  Cacfav 
Ul'ondre   and    Platte  rivers,  on  the  line  of  the  Denver  Fkcifie  R.  R.,  ami 
Nulxlivided  into  520  business  lots,  25  z  190  feet  in  size;  073  reaidenoe  loti^ 
rans(inK  fn>rn  50  by  190  to  200  by  190;  and  277  lots  reserved  for  public  bnild' 
inuN,  Nmi(H>U,  churohen,  etc.   The  adjacent  lands  were  divided  into  plata  of  froitf 
5  to  120  acTUN,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  town  centre,  ana  eacfamem^ 
bur  allowed  to  Helect  one,  under  his  certificate  of  membership.     A  pnblin 
Ntjuarc  of  10  acres  was  reserved  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  artifieinl  laka0 
uonMtnioted,  trees  planted,  and  by  June  1870  water  was  flowing  throogh  alL 
tho  principal  ntreots  from  a  canal  fed  by  the  river.     In  1871  the  colony  oon-^ 
taitied  .'i.V)  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  17  stores,  3  Imnber-yards,  3  bla^-* 
sinitli  and  wagon  sliops,  a  newspaper  office,  and  liver]p'-stable.     The  colonv' 
wan  not  c<H)porativo,  i)oyond  a  general  irrigating,  fencing,  and  pnblic-baQa-^' 
iii^^  fund  or  fundn.  Byfrti  CnUennial  Stale,  MS.,  39-40;  Sounder^  J^romgk  Ats 
UyfU  CotUineiU,  51-3,  London,  1870,  Svo,  409  p. 
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Banal  of  the  Platta  Land  company,  another  foreign 
oi^anization's  work,  is  a  still  longer  and  larger  canal 
bo  irrigate  the  high  plains  east,  south-east,  and  north- 
eafit  of  Denver,  by  making  a  wide  detour,  in  some 
places  constructing  tunnels,  and  in  others  flumes.  The 
cost  in  1884  had  reached  two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. It  is  thirty-six  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and 
seven  feet  deep  for  the  first  thirty  miles,  after  which 
it  gradually  narrows  and  shallows.  It  is  intended  to 
water  300  square  miles  of  territory.  The  Northern 
Colorado  Irrigation  company,  which,  at  an  enormous 
outlay,  constructed  eighty  miles  of  a  main  line  of 
canal,  and  as  much  more  of  lateral  branches,  com- 
pleted its  work  in  1883  ;  and  immediately  commenced 
another  seventy  miles  in  length  and  sixty  feet  in 
width  at  the  bottom,  extending  from  about  Pueblo  to 
La  Junta,  in  the  neighboring  county  of  Bent,  and 
taking  water  from  the  Arkansas  river.  Still  another 
corporation  is  the  San  Luis  Park  Irrigating  company 
of  New  England  capitalists  whose  canals  will  irrigate 
500,000  acres."  The  Larimer  and  Weld  company 
are  also  constructing  a  dam  on  the  north  Poudre, 
which  will  supply  water  to  land  a  thousand  feet  higher 
than  the  valley  of  the  stream.  Obviously  so  exten- 
sive a  system  of  irrigation,  involving  such  expendi- 
ture, and  aflecting  so  many  rights  and  interests,  must 
become  the  subject  of  even  more  careful  legislation 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past." 

The  undulations  of  the  plains  in  Colorado  make 
irrigation  and  cultivation  easy.  The  water  supplied 
at  the  upper  side  of  tho  land  is  caused  to  flow  gently 
from  a  trench  or  furrow,  in  which  frequent  breaks  are 

^  It  is  estimated  that  65,000  gallons  annually  are  reqnired  to  properly 
irrigate  one  acre.  DeicnpUve  Aniericat  May  1884,  p.  6.  It  is  also  ascertained 
tbat  land  which  has  once  been  thoroughly  soaked,  except  where  very  porous 
and  gravelly,  requires  leas  water  than  at  first,  and  often  becomes  so  wet  as 
to  reouire  drainage. 

>*1  find  in  D<ms  Tour  inAmerieaj  Melbourne,  1884,  p.  113,  some  sugges- 
tions on  this  subject.  He  remarks  that,  *  For  want  of  such  laws  the  progress 
of  irrigation  in  California  is  seriously  impeded.*  Dow's  book  is  a  sensible 
record  of  observations  on  the  agriculture  and  resources  of  the  U.  S.,  neither 
fulsome  nor  grudging.    He  was  a  special  commissioner  of  the  Auttraladaih 
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made  in  the  lower  rim,  slowly  moistening  the  surface 
of  a  field,  which  in  two  or  three  days  is  ready  for  the 
plough.  Cereals  require  to  be  watered  only  once  or 
twice  in  a  season.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
amount  of  irrigable  land  in  Colorado,  which  has  been 
estimated  from  1,250,000  to  3,000,000  acres,  of  which 
in  1882  only  about  100,000  acres  were  in  use."  In 
1889  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  6,000 
miles  of  main  irrigating  canals,  with  lateral  branches 
of  much  greater  length. 

The  principal  gram -producing  counties  of  Colorado 
at  the  present  are  five,  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  Jefferson, 
Larimer,  and  Weld,  although  with  the  progress  of 
canals  it  is  not  safe  to  claim  priority  for  any.     Doubt- 
less by  the  time  my  pages  are  in  print  some  of  the 
southern  counties  will  have  become  powerful  rivals  of 
the  northern  belt.     But  as  I  prefer  to  keep  to  the 
records  of  the  state  agriculturists  for  statements  here 
given,  what  is  unknown  is  left  to  conjecture.    The 
five  counties  here  mentioned  produced  in  1881,  980,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  66,000  bushels  of  com.   In 
1882  four  of  the  same  counties  produced  1,158,820 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  186,000  bushes  of  corn.    The 
crops  of  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  alfalfa,  and  vege- 
tables were  in  proportion.     The  value  of  the  yield  of 
five  counties  in  1881  was  $1,771,750;  of  four  counties 
in  1882  it  was  $3,047,750.     The  increase  is  withont 
question  due  to  the  greater  facilities  for  irrigation, 
which  in  1883  had  more  than  doubled  the  cultivable 
area  of  1882."     The  total  value  of  all  the  crops  of  the 
state  in  1882  was  $8,947,500. 

^^  Pabor,  in  Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State,  68,  after  12  years  ot  per* 
sonal  observation,  publishes  answers  to  the  question,  Is  Colorado  an  agncol^ 
tural  state  ?  in  the  atfirmative,  describing  the  various  farming  localities,  aa^ 
giving  facts  regarding  the  culture  of  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  with  aiC 
account  of  irrigation,  its  expense  to  the  individual,  etc. 

i»  I  have  the  AgricuUwral  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  pp.  16,  for  1883;, 
before  me,  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  state  board  of  agricultore.  From  its 
tabulated  report  I  gather  that  the  amount  of  land  in  the  whole  state  under 
irrigation  in  1883  was  416,594  acres;  the  number  of  acres  in  pasture,  1,967,' 
255;  in  oats,  33,684  acres,  yielding  925,029  bushels;  in  barley,  6,179  acres, 
yielding  112,761  bushels;  in  rye,  1,628  acres,  yielding  20,343  bushels;  in  corn, 
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rhe  natural  fruits  of  a  country  cannot  be  relied 
>n  as  indications  of  what  the  land  will  produce 
ier  cultivation,  Colorado  presented  to  the  first 
>lorer8  only  a  worthless  thorn-apple;  a  rare  but 
asaut  flavored  plum;  small,  acid  gooseberries,  of 
le  value ;  a  cherry  which  was  rather  palatable ; 
rants  of  black,  yellow,  and  red  varieties;  with 
pberries,  strawberries,  and  whortleberries  in  great 
indance  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes  were 
3ed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of 
a  Luis  park  before  the  settlement  by  Americans 
m  the  United  States  These  fruits  first  appeared 
ong  the  farmers  on  the  Arkansas  Strawberries 
fan  to  be  cultivated  in  1865.  The  following  year 
ly  brought  $3  per  quart.  About  the  same  time 
Mes,  pears,  and  peaches  were  being  raised  from  seed 
the  Platte  valley,  and  grew  thriftily  at  first,  but 
i  afterwards  because  their  roots  had  penetrated 
ow  the  soil  to  gravel  and  sand.  Small  fruits  were 
n  set  out,  and  nourished  "  where  the  soil  was  moist 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Experience  showed 
t  where  trees  were  irrigated  in  the  autumn  they 
■e  able  to  resist  winter  killing,  which  was  caused 
by  cold,  but  by  the  drying  up  of  the  wood  by  the 
shine  of  the  winter  season.  Upon  making  this 
sovery,  about  1873,  fruit  trees  began  again  to  be 
ated,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a  steady 
)rovement  in  horticulture."  Among  the  first  hor- 
dturalists  were  Joseph  Wolff  of  Boulder,  whose 
t  orchard  of  three  hundred  trees  was  killed ;  J  W. 
rker  of  the  Cache-la-Poudre  valley,  J.  S.  Flory 
3t  Vrain  valley,  Anson  Rudd,  and  W.  A  Helm  of 

S3  acres,  yielding  356,478  Imshebt;  in  buckwheat,  7,  yielding  154  bushela; 
beat,  67,342  acres,  yielding  1,419,443  bushels.  A  few  acres  of  sorghum 
grown  in  1873  in  Boulder,  Bent,  Delta,  Fremont,  Ijarimer,  Montrose, 
>lo,  and  Weld  counties,  aggregating  67  acres,  and  yielding  2,366  gallons 
rrup.  OrayhmrrTs  Colorado,  55-7;  OalvesUm  Newtt,  Dec.  1,  1874,  p.  3;  Lot 
'les  Bvfninij  ErprfsSy  Aug  4,  1884. 
'  H'^iMter*s  Mines  of  Cotorado,  424-5;  Denver  Mountain  Herald,  July  2, 

>  Bycr9  CeuUnnkd  State,  MS.,  35. 
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Cafton  City,  and  Jesse   Frazier,  ten   miles   east  »  ^f 

Cafion,  in  the  Arkansas  valley.     The  state  organiz^iQ^^ed 
a  horticultural  society,  of  which  D.  S.  Grimes  wt-s^*^^ 
made  president,  and  the  legislature  of  1883  passed  ^       ^^ 
act  to  "encourage  horticulture  and  forestry  in  CoH^^^ 
rado,  and  to  establish  a  state  bureau  of  horticulture,^  ,.^   *'»» 
appropriating   $1,000   annually  toward  its   suppoKr  ^rt. 
The  amount  of  land  in  orchards  in  1882  was  given  /^ 

at  2,500  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  fruit  at  $l,25O,O0C~)0. 
An  agricultural  society  was  organized  in  1863,  and        in 
1864  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature,  wi-     th 
an  appropriation  of  $500  to  be  expended  in  priz^^s, 
the  society  assuming  the  burden  of  erecting  the  buil-^J- 
ings   and    purchasing  the  land   for  a  fair   ground     ." 

Granges   were  established  in   1874  throughout  th le 

agricultural  portions  of  the  territory,  the   moveme^^t 

being  for  some  time  a  popular  one,  each  grange  ha v- 

ing  its  hall  for  holding  meetings.     In   Denver  tl       le 
granges  had  a  commercial  establishment  and  a  flou      .r- 
ing  mill  on  the  principle  of  cooperative  societies,  b^^nit 
they  failed  for  want  of  cohesiveness. 

In  1877  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  estal 
lished,  and  at  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed 
provide  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  sl\ 
cultural   college   of  Colorado,  the  real  property 
which  was  vested  in  the  above  board,  which 
given  control  of  the  college  and  farm,  and  of  all  approcr^^o- 

{mations  for  the  support  of  the  institution  ;  the  col  %■  ^^' 
ege  to  be  built  and  maintained  by  a  direct  tax  of  on^  ^^^ 
tenth  of  one  mill  on  every  dollar  of  real  and  persona  .^^ 
property  in  the  state."  The  college  was  located  af -^t 
Fort  Collins,  in  Larimer  county,  and  was  opened  icrm^n 
1879.     Scholarship  was  made  free  with  certain  limi—  ^- 

^Coio  Session  Laws,  1883,  210.     For  sUtistics  I  have  consnlted  Pabor*^-**^  *f* 
book,  Hepi  of  SUUe  Otologist,  1881-2,  and  Rept  of  the  State  Board  qf  Afjri-  r 
culture,  188a 

^  The  incorporators  were  J.  B.  Doyle,  R.  Stabbs,  S.  Cort,  Lewis  Jones,^ 
H.  £.  EUterday,  A.  O.  Patterson,  David  Gresory,  R.  Sopris,  W.  N.  Byers,^ 
Thomas  Oibson,  F.  H.  Judd,  J.  H.  Eames,  Celeden  Valdez  and  V.  Wellmftn 
Coh  Session  Iaiios,  1864,  221;  Sopm'  SeUkment  of  Denver,  MS.,  13. 

**  For  the  acts  governing  these  iKtards,  see  Coh  Oen,  Xoim,  1877,  pp. 
90,  97-106;  Colo  Session  Laws,  1879,  6-7. 
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tations  as  to  age  and  previous  requirements.  Grad- 
uation confers  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 
Institutes  are  held  during  the  winter  at  different 
points  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  at 
which  valuable  papers  are  read  by  the  faculty,  who 
having  experimented  on  the  college  farm  are  able  to 
impart  the  result  of  their  investigation,  to  those  who 
have  less  time,  knowledge,  and  facilities  for  experi- 
mental work." 

Reports  are  annually  pubUshed  by  the  state  board 
of  agriculture,  which,  with  the  several  agricultural 
journals  of  the  state,  place  Colorado  upon  an  equality 
with  the  older  agricultural  communities  in  point  of 
progressive  farming. 

Stock  raising  in  Colorado  has  attained  an  impor- 
tance second  only  to  mining,  the  estimated  total  value 
of  its  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals  in  1884  being 
$25,090,000.  I  have  given  so  particular  an  account 
of  cattle  raising  as  an  industry  in  my  History  of  Mon- 
tana that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here,  the  cus- 
toms and  laws  to  which  the  keeping  of  large  herds 
has  given  rise  being  substantially  the  same  in  both 
countries.  The  discovery  of  the  nutritive  quality  of 
the  grasses  of  the  Platte  valley  was  made  as  early  as 
1858,  when  A.  J.  Williams,  who  was  among  its  pio- 
neers, not  having  any  food  for  his  eighteen  oxen  dur- 
ing the  winter,  turned  them  out  upon  an  island  in  the 
Platte  near  old  Fort  Lupton  to  take  their  chances  of 
living,  or  of  dying  by  starvation.  To  his  surprise,  on 
visiting  the  island  in  the  spring  of  1859,  he  found 
them  alive,  sleek,  and  fat.  But  in  1847  St  Vrain  and 
Bent  had  driven  several  thousand  cattle  from  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  to  the  Arkansas  valley,  and  wintered 
them  near  Bent's  fort.  Subsequently  Maxwell  and 
others  established  cattle  ranches  on  the  streams  lead- 

**The  faculty  consisted  in  1885  of  C.  L.  InffersoU,  president,  wof.  lo^po 
and  pol.  economy;  A.  E.  Blount,  prof.  ag.  and  botany;  Charles  T.  Davis, 
B.  S.,  prof.  chem.  and  physics;  F.  H.  Williams,  prof,  pract.  mech.  and  draw- 
ing. Pabar,  Cob  as  an  Agricultural  SUUet  182. 
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iog  oat  of  the  Sierra  Mojada,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hua- 
jatallas,   aod  on   the    upper  Las   Animas.     Around 
Canon  City  stock  raising  was  begun,  in  a  small  way, 
abjut  1 S62-3.     Beckwith  brought  the  first  large  herd 
into  Wet  Mountain  valley  from  Texas  in  1872.    Two 
herds   were    driven  across  the   divide   between  the 
Arkansas  and  South  Platte  before  1866,  when  Wil- 
liams, who  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  subject,  brought 
1.500  Mexican  cattle  into  Platte  valley,  since  which 
time  the  importation  has  never  ceased,'^  although  for 
a  number  of  years  the  business  was  conducted  on  a 
small  scale,  compared  with  latter  investments.'* 

The  principal  grasses  on  which  cattle  fatten  are  the 
gramma  and  bunch  species,  the  former  having  a  small 
seed  growing  on  one  side  at  a  right  angle  to  the  stalk. 

'^I  find  thid  sUtement  in  an  extract  from  Otd  West,  Sept.  1873,  in  7^ 
Du^cofrrer  qf  PUx*s  Peak,  MS.  It  a^grees  with  the  statement  in  WilliAnu' 
biography,  in  Hi^,  Denver,  627-9.  Sopris  mentions  as  the  first  importers  of 
cacde  from  Texas  John  W.  Allen,  and  Heed,  whose  first  name  seems  to  hire 
)>een  Allen.  The  former  died  at  Denver  in  1881,  and  the  latter  retamed  to 
Lexington,  Mo.,  in  1876.  Thomas  W.,  William,  Andrew  Wilson,  and  John 
HitsoQ  were  among  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered 
to  make  money  by  raising  cattle.  SetUemeni  of  Dewotr,  MS.,  16.  Byersmen- 
tioQs  J.  W.  lliff.  'HUL  Colo,  MS.,  42.  LAter  stock-men  were  H.  S.  Holly  & 
Co.^  Jone^  Brothers,  Beatty  Brothers,  Lane  k  Murray,  Towers  k  Gnd^ 
Downea  Brothers,  H.  B.  Carter,  R.  M.  Moore,  and  others. 

^  Acconling  to  Wolfe  Londoner,  Texas  cattle  were  imported  for  beef  onlyi 
and  fattened  on  the  grass  of  the  plains.  Colorado  Mhung  Campt,  MS.,  \0. 
This  dictation  consists  of  fifteen  pages  of  type> writing,  equal  to  30  pgea  of 
this  volume.     Londoner  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1835,  came  to  CaL  ml^ 
a  lioy  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  went  to  washing  dishes  for  $50  per  month. 
After  a  time  the  auctioneer,  Jessell,  gave  him  emplojrment  at  $150  a  month. 
Returning  home  in  1855,  he  was  sent  to  Dubuque,  la,  to  take  charge  of  tvro 
stores  owned  by  his  father.     When  the  panic  of  1857  came  on  there  was  a  fa^* 
ure  for  the  Londoners,  who  removed  to  St  Louis.    In  the  course  of  events  Wolfe 
found  employment  with  A.  Hanauer,  later  of  Salt  Lake,  and  Dold,  who  leoj 
him,  in  ]8()0,  to  Colorado  to  erect  a  business-house  in  Denver,  and  afterward 
in  Caflon  City,  where  they  put  him  in  cha^e  of  $50,000  worth  of  good«,«f^ 
the  finest  stone  building  in  the  territory.     The  Baker  exploring  party  for  ^ 
Juan  outfitted  at  this  store.     When  business  declined  m  Caf&on  City,  l^j^ 
doner  was  sent  to  California  gulch,  then  in  the  heisht  of  its  prosperity,  •^ 
when  that  camp  was  deserted  in  1866.  he  went  to  Denver.     Being  now  V^ 
sessed  of  means  of  his  own,  Londoner  en^pged  in  merchandising  withs  J^ 
brother,  and  made  money,  until  in  1884  his  sales  amounted  to  $1.00(l»~^. 
annually.     He  was  elected  county  commissioner  and  chairman  of  the  ^^^ 
mittee  on  finance,  which  devolved  upon  him  the  building  of  the  Denver  co  ^^ 
house,  which  cost  $300,000,  the  land  on  which  it  stands  being  worth  f75,  ^^ 
more.     The  building  and  furniture  are  the  pride  of  Denver,  and  for  the  nv 
ner  in  which  Londoner  dischanred  his  trust,  the  board,  when  he  left  it.  •  df 
up  a  resolution  which  was  good  enough  to  put  on  my  grave  when  I  die,' 
the  recipient  of  the  testimonial. 
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iTTien  not  irrigated,  it  is  only  a  few  inches  high,  but 
rows  to  two  feet  in  height  when  furnished  with 
ater,  and  is  better  feed  than  any  native  grass  known. 
his  grows  near  the  mountains,  bufialo  grass  on  the 
lains,  and  bunch  grass  on  the  mountain  sides, 
tesides  these  three  there  were  exhibited  aiihe  expo- 
Ltion  in  Denver,  in  1884,  over  a  hundred  varieties  of 
alive  grasses,  all  having  a  seed  on  the  side,  except 
he  bunch  grasses."  Cattle  so  well  fed  will  live  a 
T'eek  with  nothing  to  eat,  and  a  snowfall  seldom  lasts 
.  longer  time.  Should  the  snow  remain,  the  cattle 
tampede  to  the  Arkansas  valley ;  so  that,  with  the 
idvant£^es  of  the  climate  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
inimals,  the  owners  sustain  few  losses.  Still,  pru- 
lence  will  more  and  more  dictate  the  saving  of  hay 
or  winter  feeding. 

With  the  growth  of  the  business  of  cattle-raising 
ihere  came  the  formation  of  incorporated  companies, 
md  legislative  enactments.  Among  other  laws  which 
5oncem  the  branding,  herding,  protection  from  dis- 
ease, and  other  necessary  regulations,  is  a  statute 
iuthorizing  a  commissioner  to  attend  the  annual 
round-ups,  and  to  seize  and  sell  all  unbranded  cattle 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  school  fund."  A  state 
board  of  inspectors  exists  by  law.  The  objectionable 
Feature  of  the  stock  business  would  seem  to  be  the 
sibsolute  control  of  immense  tracts  of  country,  with 
the  springs  and  streams,  by  companies  or  individuals, 
13  for  example,  the  possession  of  many  thousands  of 
icres  of  rich  bottom  land,  and  forty  miles  of  water 
front  on  the  Arkansas  river,  by  one  man,  J.  W. 
Prowers.  The  Prairie  Cattle  company  have  over 
13,000,000  invested  in  cattle,  and  control  many  miles 
of  water  front,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
Fenced  pasture,  in  Bent  county.  In  northern  Colo- 
rado the  stock  companies  are  chiefly  in  Weld  and 
Arapahoe  counties ;  south  of  the  divide  thev  are  for 

^SUme't  Ofnaral  View,  MS.,  9-10;  Hniiutters  Mines  of  Colorado,  426-9. 
^RoOtr'B  Coiorado  SkUchetf,  MS.,  3;  FamU's  Colo  ae'Jt  i$,  S^^ 
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the   most  part  in  Bent,   Las  Animas,    Elbert, 
Pueblo.    There  are  two  stock  associations,  one  at  D 
ver  "  and  the  other  at  Pueblo.  Each  holds  an  ann 
meeting"  for  the   discussion  of  subjects  connec^ 
with  its  interests."     The   Colorado  Cattle  comp 


secured  81,000  acres  near  Pueblo,  under  patent  ^-^     •' 


the  government,"  and  individual  owners  control  oiZZ^^n 
large  tracts  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  requirin^^  ^ 
separate  organization.     The  whole  number  of  caifc^y^ 
in  Colorado  in  the  spring  of  1884  was  given  at  1,005. 
000."     The  number  of  sheep  in  the  state,  in  Majr    of 
that  year,  was  put  down  at  1,497,000.     Shepherd  ii]g 
has  made  rapid  advancement  since  1871,  about  which 
time  sheep  began  to  be  imported  in  considerable  num- 

*  Joseph  L.  Bailey  was  an  active  organizer  of  the  Colorado  Cattle-gro'vrcn' 
association,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  and  for  two  years  its  president 
He  was  from  Pa,  and  arrived  at  Cherry  creek  in  June  1859.     He  made  some 
money  working  for  the  Pike*s  Peak  Express  co.,  with  which,  and  with  crcfdit, 
he  started  in  a  meat  market,  clearing,  with  his  partner,  over  f  30,000  izk  18 
months.     There  being  no  banks  in  the  country,  the  money  was  deposit&<l  in 
the  earth  under  their  shop,  and  was  stolen  by  their  book-keeper,  lea^v  ing 
them  bankrupt.     Bailey  then  took  offices  under  the  Denver  city  goveminent 
as  street  commissioner  and  marshal;  and  was  deputy  provost-marshal  un  der 
Wanless,  and  deputy  U.  S.  marshal  under  A.  C.  Hunt.     He  was  also  in     the 
secret  service  of  the  treasury  de^rtment,   to  hunt  out  the  counterfeiters 
which  infested  the  territory  for  a  time.     He  was  deputy  sheriff  under  So^viv, 
Kent,  Wilson,   and  Cook  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  twice  chos^s  » 
member  of  the  city  council.     The  fire  department  of  Denver  owes  muclrs  to 
his  exertions  during  two  years  while  he  was  chief.     He  or^nized  the  p"ire 
men  8  Officers'  association,  to  consult  upon  matters  pertainmg  to  the  dei>^rt- 
ment.     In  1865  he  established  Bull's  Head  corral,  the  rendezvous  oi      '^ 
leadins  stock  men  of  the  western  states. 

^The  pres.  of  the  northern  association  in  1883  was  Jacob  ScheiTer;v^-<^ 
pres.,  J.  F.  Brown;  sec,  L.  R.  Tucker;  trcas.,  J.  A.  Cooper;  ex.  commit "^  ^ 
K.  G.  Webster,  W.  H.  H.  Cranmer,  Joseph  W.  Bowles,  H.  H.  Metcalf,    J- 
W.  Snyder;  state  inspection  commissioners,  J.  W.  Prowers  of  Bent  co.,  J—     ^ 
Brush  of  Weld,  Nelson  Hallock  of  Lake,  T^  R.  Tucker  of  Ell>ert,  and  Geo^TS^ 
W.  Thompson,  Jr,  of  La  Plata.   Colo  Stock  Law$,  3,  a  compilation  accord  "^^^8 
to  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  1883  of  all  the  acts  relating  to  stock  ^^  ^ 
a  good  authority  on  stock  matters. 

^^  Life  on  a  Ranch^  by  R.  Aldridge,  contains  an  account  of  cattle-rais^E^35 
in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  Hall's  Annual  Repi  Chamh.  Com.  conta  "" 
statistics,  133-6.     E.  P.  Tenney's  Colo,  and  Homes  in  the  New  West,  16-: 

fives  a  condensed  account  of  the  grazing  interest;  also  Hayden,  Great  Wt 
34-8,  and  The  Orannrj  IntereM  and  the  Beef  Supply,  by  A.  T.  BabbiU,  ^U 
11,  a  dictation  from  the  manager  of  the  Standard  Cattle  company  of  W 
oming. 

^^  Helena  Independent,  Aug.  14,  1879. 

^  These  figures  are  taken  from  a  list  of  county  productions  in 
Anieiica,  May  4,  1884,  p.  26;  but  a  circular  on  Live-Hnek  Movement,  issued 
1884,  by  W^ood  brothers  of  Chicago    places  the  prodactioQ  of  Colonkdo 
991,700  cattle,  and  1,260,000  sheep. 
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►era.  There  was  at  first  active  hostility  between  the 
wners  of  neat  cattle  and  the  sheep  graziers,  because 
he  pastures  overrun  by  sheep  were  practically  de- 
troy  ed  for  cattle.  In  the  autumn  of  1873  the  own- 
re  of  flocks  in  Huerfano  county  complained  to  the 
;ovemor  that  parties  had  been  attacked  and  killed, 
T  their  animals  scattered,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
►f  driving  this  kind  of  stock  out  of  the  country.  But 
he  legislature  interposed  with  laws  for  the  protection 
f  all  stock -owners  equally,  and  sheep  raising  is  now 
he  third  industry  in  the  state,  if  it  is  separated  from 
attle  raising  on  one  side,  and  agriculture  on  the 
»ther.  One-year-old  lambs  average  four  poimds, 
wes  five  or  six,  and  rams  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
^ooL  The  yearly  clip  exceeds  7,000,000  pounds, 
laving  a  value  of  $1,500,000.  The  flocks  consist 
lainly  of  Mexican  sheep,  improved  by  the  introduc- 
ioa  of  thoroughbred  Merino  rams.  Money  invested 
1  sheep  by  care  and  good  fortune  could  be  doubled 
1  three  years ;  but  as  snow  storms  and  late,  cold, 
pring  rains  have  more  power  to  harm  sheep  than 
ther  stock,  some  allowance  is  made,  in  calculating 
refits,  for  these  contingencies."  Alfalfa  ,as  it  was 
>and  to  be  superior  feed  for  sheep,  as  well  as  all  kinds 
f  stock,  began  to  be  cultivated  in  the  agricultural 
3unties  with  success,  although  it  was  found  difficult 
f  introduction  without  irrigation.  Horses  were 
»nger  in  becoming  so  much  objects  of  the  stockmen's 
ire  as  in  Nevada  and  Montana,  requiring,  as  they 
3,  more  attention  tlian  cattle,  besides  being  more 
cpensive.  In  the  whole  state  there  were  in  1886 
3oat  100,000  horses  and  mules,  and  25,000  other 
inds  of  stock,  comprising  swine,  and  cashmere, 
agora,  and  common  goats. 

=»*Pabor,  Colo  <u  an  AtfriruUural  State,  193-201;  Harper's  Afag.,  193-210, 
kn.  1880;  Denver  Hoch/  Mountain  XeiM,  Nov.  29,  1870;  Colorado  Condenml, 
1;  Denver  Tribune,  Oct.  10,  1884;  Proceedings  1st  Nat.  Conv.  CaUU-men,  12- 
t;   Tenth.  Census,  voL  3,  144;  Ounmson  Sun,  Jan.  5,  1884. 
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DENVER  AND  ARAPAHOE  COUNTY. 

1859-1886. 

Survey — Denver  Lands — Municipal  Oroanization—Ths  Qitestto!*^  of 
Capital — Post-office  and  Assay  Office — Railways — TELSORAPK^as— 
Street  Railways— Public  Buildings — Schools  and  Churches— Sv — m 
of  Architecture— -Water  System  and  Drainage — Manufactur:^^!*- 
Smelters — Chamber  of  Commerce — Exposition  Grounds  and  Bu  jxild- 
IN OS— Banking — Society  and  Culture — Biography. 

Considering  the  resources  of  the  state  to  be  fl  xst 
mining,  second  stock-raising,  and  third  agriculture  ,  a 
brief  history  of  each  of  the  counties  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  speak  of  manufactures  where  th^.  ey 
occur,  and  of  mineral  resources  not  yet  noted. 

Arapahoe,  first  alphabeticaUy,  as  well  as  in  po  int 
of  time,  had  an  irregular  existence  before  the  oi^a^  xii- 
zation  of  the  territory  of  Colorado,  as  the  reader  \^^ill 
remember.     In  1861  its  boundaries  were  defined     "fcy 
survey,  its  area  being  4,860  square  miles  in  the  fo^r^i^ 
of  a  parallelogram.     The   first   gold   discovery  w^   ^ 
made  in  the  western  end  of  the  country,  but  the^^  ^ 
placers  were  soon  exhausted  and  no  new  ones  disco  ^'^' 
ered.     The    county    was   treeless    and   arid    ex.*e^^^ 
immediately  upon  the  streams,  of  which  it  had  a  goG::^^^^ 
number,  and  its  prospects  in  1866,  viewed  from  almo^^^ 
any  standpoint,  were  not  flattering.     Two  things  hav 
redoemed  Arapahoe  from  poverty,  first  the  prosperity 
of  Denver  as  the  metropolis,  and  later  the  redemptioi 
of  its  arid  lands  bv  irrigation,  of  which  I  have  alread^ 
spoken      The  value  of  its  live  stock  in  1884  was  $1, 
540,000.     Of  its  agricultural  productions  in  the  pas^^ 
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L ere  is  no  record,  but  that  there  will  be  noae  in  the 
-fcure  the  increasing  area  of  irrigated  land  renders 
^.probable. 

Denver,  the  county  seat,  has  had  its  beginnings 
BLxrated.  It  was  incorporated  first  by  the  provisional 
^gislature,  and  organized  a  city  government  Decem- 
>er  19,  1859,  by  the  election  of  John  C.  Moore, 
Joayor.  The  government  was  not,  however,  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  conflict  of  lot  owners  and  lot 
jumpers  the  following  summer,  which  had  nearly  ter- 
minated in  bloodshed,  the  secretary  of  the  town  com- 
pany, Whitsitt,  and  others  narrowly  escaping  being 
shot  by  the  irate  squatters.  A  committee  of  citizens 
maintained  order  until  congress,  in  May  1864,  passed 
sin  act  for  their  relief,  by  extending  to  Denver  the 
3peration  of  the  act  of  May  23,  1844,  and  authorizing 
the  probate  judge  of  Arapahoe  county  to  enter  at  the 
minimum  price,  in  trust  for  the  righful  occupants 
sux^ording  to  their  respective  interests,  section  33,  and 
the  west  half  of  section  34,  in  township  3,  south  of 
range  68,  west  of  the  6th  principal  meridian,  reserv- 
ing only  such  blocks  and  lots  for  government  purposes 
as  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  ofBce  should 
designate.'  Thus  was  the  question  of  titles  settled. 
In  the  meantime  there  had  been  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  Denver  was  re-incorporated  under  the  laws 
if  the  first  territorial  legislature,  November  7,  1861. 
Fhe  first  mayor  was  Charles  A.  Cook,  the  first  board 
)f  alderman  H.  J.  Brendlinger,  John  A.  Nye,  L. 
Vdayer,  W  W.  Barlow,  J.  E.  V  awter,  and  L.  Buttrick. 
P.  P.  Wilcox  was  police  magistrate,  W.  M.  Keith 
tity  marshal,  J.  Bright  Smith  city  clerk  and  attor- 
ley,  E.  D.  Boyd  city  surveyor,  George  W.  Brown 
;reasurer  and  collector.*  D.  D.  Palmer  street  com- 
nissioner,  and  Greorge  E.  Thornton  chief  of  police.' 


''Cong.  Olobe,  1863-4.  app.  168;  U,  8.  Mess,  and  Doc,  1856-46,  251-2. 
'Brown  resigned  in  Dec.,  and  Josepli  B.  Cans  was  elected. 
•  The  Charier  and  Ordinances  of  the  CUy  of  Denoer,  with  amendments  from 
1861  to  1875,  compiled  by  Alfred  C.  Phelps,  Denver,  1878,  contains  the  names 
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The  city  authorities  had  for  a  few  yeare  the  ame 
trouble  with  the  outlaw  class  which  every  border  towi 
of  any  magnitude  has  had,  in  which  the  ordinar 
course  of  justice  was  sometimes  acceleiated  by  tt 
vigilants  of  society.  It  suffered  by  flood  and  fire,  i 
I  have  before  mentioned*  in  its  early  history. 


PuiT  or  Dkntsr,  1862. 


It  was  a  question  with  the  early  settlers  of  Colo- 
rado whether  Denver  or  Cafion  City  should  be  the 
nietropolia  of  the  country.  All  depended  upon  tlit 
route  taken  by  the  principal  part  of  the  immigratloc 

of  the  several  Ixiarda  of  city  officers  dnring  Uuit  pBliod,  for  which  I  hf'y 
rcinin.  The  tnvn  nite  of  Denver  sliaorbeH  Anr&rift,  Had  toncbed  upmi  tt>"' 
of  Hiahlanil,  later  North  Denver. 

'  The  fire  broke  out  April  19,  1863,  hetirmn  2  and  3  o'clock  in  tb«  ■■*" 
tug.      In  spite  of  areat  exertinns,  tlio  busineM  portion  of  tiie  city  TU  »''■" 
entirely  ileHtroyed  in  a  few  houn.     Many  who  lo*t  eTerything  at  thaC 
were  later  among  tlio  solid  men  of  Denver;  bot  many  more  nevar  neo^' 
from  the  duaater. 
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and  freight.  In  1859-60  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 
routes  divided  the  travel.  Denver  was  south  of  the 
travelled  route  to  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  and 
was  supposed  by  its  rival  to  be  almost  hopelessly  iso- 
lated. But  fortune,  in  collusion  with  the  stage  com- 
pany, settled  that  matter.  The  Pike  s  peak  company 
having  removed  its  line  from  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  of 
Kansas  river,  which  line  terminated  at  Denver  by  the 
route  since  followed  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  railway  to 
the  Platte  route,  was  itself  no  longer  on  the  main 
line,  but  was  forced  to  accept  a  branch  from  Jules- 
burg,  where  the  overland  mail  crossed  the  north  side 
of  the  Platte.  The  distance  saved  in  the  length  of 
the  line  to  San  Francisco  by  adopting  the  northern 
route  was  600  miles.  The  men  of  Denver  used  their 
influence  to  procure  a  survey  of  a  direct  route  from 
their  city  to  Salt  Lake,  and  in  1861  E.  L.  Berthoud 
was  employed  by  W.  H.  Russell  and  Ben  Holladay, 
interested  in  transportation,  to  examine  the  country 
west  of  Denver  for  such  a  route.  The  survey  demon- 
strated that  a  road  could  be  laid  down  White  river 
and  other  streams  which  would  shorten  the  distance 
from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  250  miles.  But  the 
Platte  or  old  immigrant  route  continued  to  be  used 
until  the  railroad  era  succeeded  to  stage  lines,  and 
Denver,  although  left  aside,  was  still  nearer  to  the 
trans-continental  artery  than  any  other  town  in  Colo- 
rado, and  with  that  advantage  had  to  be  content.* 

Denver  next  secured  the  mint,  which  although  not 
a  mint,  but  only  a  United  States  assaying  office,  was 

'The first  paetma-ster  of  Auraria  was  Henry  Allen,  appointed  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  at  which  time  there  was  no  mail  route  created,  and  none  was  estab- 
lished before  the  autumn  of  1860.  Allen  soon  resigned,  and  Park  V7.  Mc- 
Clure  was  appointed,  the  first  who  had  any  office.  Wlien  the  war  besan  he 
joined  the  confederacy,  and  Samuel  8.  Curtis  was  appointed;  but  he  akoleft 
the  place  to  take  a  commission  in  the  federal  armv.  His  deputy  acted  as  post- 
master until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  William  N.  Byers  was  appointed,  who 
held  the  office  2J  years  l)efore  resigning.  This  covers  the  pioneer  period. 
Byers  was  appointed  again  in  1879.  Previous  to  the  U.  S.  appointments  the 
Central  Overland  California  and  Pike's  Peak  Express  company,  which  was 
the  Leavenworth  and  Pike's  Peak  Express  company  under  a  new  name,  had 

eistmaiters  of  its  own,  the  first  of  whom  was  Amos  Steck.  Byers^  Hist,  Colo, 
S.,  27-8. 
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a  power,  besides  being  a  temptaticm,  the  first  emW 
ilenient  of  impcMtance  ooeurriDg  in  Denver  bemg 
per^ietrated  by  the  pay  clerk,  who  absconded  witjti 
$37,000,  most  of  which  was  recovered,  together  with 
the  thiet  I>efidcations  had  not  been  firequent  in 
the  history  of  Colorado,  and  this  one  stirred  pro- 
foundly the  moral  sense  of  its  people.  Denver  also 
succeeded  in  retaining  the  capital,  as  has  been  before 
Slated,  against  several  attempts  to  locate  it  elsewhere. 
But  it  has  been  to  the  energy  with  which  the  public- 
spirited  men  of  Denver  have  labored  for  the  concen- 
tration of  radroads  at  this  point  that  the  continued 
ascendency  of  this  city  has  been  due.  Originally, 
and  when  Berthoud  surveved  the  mail  route  to  Salt 
Lake,  it  was  expected  that  the  central  Une  of  Pacific 
railroad  would  come  to  Denver;  but  its  engineers 
finding  a  more  feasible  route  north,  finally  passed  just 
within  the  line  of  the  territor}',  injuring  rather  than 
benefitting  it.  This  inspired  the  friends  of  Colorado, 
and  j>articularlv  the  leading  men  of  Denver,  with 
the  purpose  of  building  a  branch  road  to  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Cheyenne.  The  Kansas  Pacific  was  slowly 
making  its  way  westward,  and  was  likely  enough  at 
that  time  to  come  to  Pueblo,  the  most  formidable 
rival  of  Denver.  Whether  to  build  a  road  toward 
Cheyenne  or  Pueblo  was  for  a  time  a  moot  question.* 

*  A5  esirly  as  1S61  a  railrc«d  called  the  Colorado  Central  was  projected  to 
coniirv't  ♦  it^lden  n-ith  T^nver,  and  to  be  extended  to  the  other  mining  town*. 
^  hivh  nvad  wa^  chxrten^  in  1863.     In  1867  a  proposition  was  made  by  ^^ 
Uuiou  Pjicitio  to  a$j»ist  in  completing  a  branch  r^ui  into  CiJorado,  ii  }^ 
^TAiiiiii  should  be  done  by  the  Coloradans.     The  first  meetinff  to  coitf^^^ 
thi<  i>t\>iv>^iti«>n.  and  of  building  the  Colorado  Central,  was  culed  Jol^^^ 
1S«.»7.  at  iVnvvr.  and  was  thinly  attended.     It  was  resolved,  however,  ^**!* 
que^t  tlie  cvunt y  c\>mmi;$sioners  to  order  an  election  for  the  pnrpose  dP  v^^ 
oil  the  proi»«>c*itioa  to  iasjue  l>oniU  for  $200,000  in  aid  of  the  brandi  roai*-  ^ 
suoh  an  election  was  oniereil  for  the  6th  of  Auffust.     In  the  interim  ^ 
came  known  that  the  managers  of  the  Colorado  Central  were  workins  l^^ 
interest  ot  Golden  as  the  future  capital,  and  designed  taking  the  road  o^^ 
north  and  west  side  of  the  Platte  instead  of  first  to  Deoiver,  a  movemei^^ 
which  they  were  sup]K)rted  by  the  mountain  towns.     On  this  discovery*^** 
commissioners  of  Arapahoe  county  so  chanoed  the  order  of  election  as  to  s^^ 
the  i»sue  of  Ixinds  de|^iendeot  upon  the  road  being  oonatmcted  on  the  east  ^ 
of  the  Platte.     Die  vote  on  this  proposition  stood  1,160  for  to  157  a^^ 
But  the  Colorado  Central  company  m  September  declined  the  conditic^ 
bonds.   In  November  a  director  of  the  Kansas  Padfio  company,  James  Arcl^ 
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While  the  claims  of  Colorado  were  receiving  but 
BcaDt  recognition  from  the  transcontinental  line,  Gen- 
visited  Denver,  and  made  it  known  that  only  by  the  contribution  of  92,000,000 
in  county  bonds  could  the  building  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  to  that  point  be  se- 
eared.  As  this  proposal  was  not  to  be  entertained,  it  was  determined  to 
make  another  effort  to  secure  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific,  and  to  facili- 
tate negotiations  a  board  of  trade  was  organized  on  the  13th  of  November. 
On  the  toUo wing  day  George  Francis  Tram  addressed  the  board,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  orsanize  a  railroad  company.  On  the  17th  and  18lh  other 
meetings  were  held,  and  on  the  latter  day  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and 
Ibleffraph  company  was  organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  92,000,000,  and  a 
board  of  directors.  The  officers  elected  on  the  19th  were  B.  M.  Hughes, 
president;  Luther  Kountze,  vice-president;  D.  U.  Moffat,  Jr,  treasurer;  W. 
r.  Johnson,  secretary;  F.  M.  Case,  chief  engineer;  John  Pierce,  consulting 
engineer.  In  three  days  $300,000  had  been  subscribed,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  the  Colorado  Central  to  accept  the  county  bonds  and  join 
force),  but  without  success.  In  December  the  county  commissioners  issued  a 
adl  for  another  special  election  in  Jan.  1868,  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  to 
iasae  $500,000  in  bonds  to  aid  the  railroads,  for  which  the  county  was  to  re- 
3eive  the  same  amount  in  stock.  The  vote  stood  1,259  in  favor  of  to  47 
ftgainst  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  and  soon  after  an  arrangement  was  entered 
into  with  the  Union  Pacific  by  which  that  companv  agreed  to  complete  the 
rood  whenever  it  should  be  ready  for  the  rails.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  con- 
Grresfl  early  in  the  session  of  1867-8  for  the  usual  land  grant  to  the  Denver 
Pacific;  but  before  any  action  was  taken,  the  Kansas  Pacific  road  agreed  to 
transfer  its  land  grant  between  Cheyenne  and  Denver  to  the  Denver  Pacific, 
and  the  bill  was  amended  to  grant  a  subsidy  in  bonds  to  the  latter  company, 
and  in  this  form  was  passed  in  the  senate  July  25, 1868.  Nothing  more  oind- 
ing  than  a  verbal  agreement  had  been  passed  between  the  Union  and  Denver 
Pacific  companiesy  when  in  March  1868  Gov.  Evans  and  Surveyor-gen.  Pierce, 
representinffthe  latter,  met  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  co.  in  New  York 
ind  reduced  to  writing  the  terms  finally  aapreed  upon,  which  were,  on  the 
part  of  the  Denver  company,  that  the  road  should  be  graded  and  the  ties 
laid;  that  the  Denver  Central  and  Georgetown  Railroad  company  should  be 
>rganized;  and  that  application  should  be  made  for  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
Denver  Pacific  road.  A  line  having  been  decided  upon,  work  was  com- 
menced May  18,  1868,  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  people.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  the  grading  had  been  completed  to  Evans,  half  the  distance, 
and  in  the  autumn  the  road-bed  was  completed  to  Cheyenne.  But  so  far 
the  Union  Pacific  company  made  no  movement  toward  completing  any  part 
of  the  road,  and,  indeed,  the  subsidy  bill  which  had  passed  the  senate  had 
failed  in  the  lower  house  of  congress,  all  of  which  delayed  progress.  On  the 
3d  of  March,  1869,  however,  another  bill  embody  ins  the  important  features 
of  the  former  one  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The  grading  and  ties  be- 
inff  ready,  the  Union  Pacific  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  iU  contract,  which  it 
dia  not  do,  owing  to  financial  embarrassment.  About  this  time,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Denver  Pacific  having  died,  Evans  was  elected  to  fill  that  posi- 
tion, and  he  proposed  to  the  Union  Pacific  to  sell  the  iron  to  the  Denver 
Pacific,  which  would  complete  its  own  road.  The  former  contract  was 
cancelled,  and  an  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  Kansas  Pacific  which 
took  a  certain  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Denver  Pacific,  and  proceeded  with 
the  completion  of  the  road,  which  was  opened  to  Denver  June  22,  IS70,  the 
Georgetown  miners  contributing  the  silver  spike  which  was  used  at  the  in- 
auguration ceremonies,  when,  also,  the  comer-stone  of  the  depot  at  Denver 
was  laid,  with  imposing  rites,  masonic  and  civic.  Thus,  after  three  years  of 
unintermitted  effort,  Denver  established  itself  as  the  initial  railroad  point  in 
Colorado.     In  August  of  the  same  year  the  Kansas  Pacific  reached  Denver. 

The  Denver  Paoiic  was  not  for  the  first  ten  years  financially  remunerative, 
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eral  William  J.  Palmer,  who,  while  helping  to 
the  Kansas  Pacific,  had  vainly  labored  for  its  eitea- 
sion  westward  by  way  of  the  grand  canon  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, conceived  the  idea  of  a  railway  which,  ninniDg 
southward  from  Denver  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, should  penetrate  them  by  branches  through 
each  available  canon  and  pass,  and  render  tributs^ 
the  mineral  wealth  which  they  contained.  It  was 
due  no  less  to  his  foresight  in  the  conception  of  this 
enterprise  than  to  the  ability  and  energy  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  its  execution,  that  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  railway  became  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  development  of  Colorado,  and  in  many  reroects 
the  most  notable  of  North  American  railroaas.  From 
1871,  when  construction  began,  to  1878,  337  miles  of 
road  were  built,  connecting  Denver  with  Cafion  City 
and  the  adjacent  coal-fields,  with  the  extensive  beds 
of  cokincr  coal  at  El  Moro,  and  with  the  town  of  Ala- 
mosa  on  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  to  reach  which 
point  was  made  the  then  famous  crossing  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  range  at  Veta  pass.  In  ttie  latter 
year  began  the  great  struggle  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  for  the  possession  of  the 
grand  canon  of  the  Arkansas,  a  detailed  account  of 
which  is  elsewhere  given.  Emerging  victorious  from 
this  conflict  in  1880,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  en- 
tered upon  a  career  of  great  prosperity,  building  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  980  miles  of  mountain  road. 

first  because  it  could  not  be  while  it  had  no  feeders  from  the  mining  towUi 
and  secondly  because  in  1877  the  Union  Pacific  company,  failing  to  get  ooa' 
trol  of  it,  constructed  a  parallel  road  running  to  Golden,  and  aMorbing  thv 
Colorado  Central,  which  had  completed  its  Toad  to  Denver,  and  extended  to 
Georgetown,  with  branches  to  Black  Hawk  and  several  other  mining  towns. 
This  company  also,  in  1881,  completed  a  cutoff  from  Julesbnrg  to  Evani  oa 
the  Denver  Pacific,  which  subsequently  came  nnder  its  controL 

'  The  achievements  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railway  in  moontain 
climbing  and  cafion  threading  entitle  it  to  its  appellation  of  the  •  soenic  line  of 
the  world.'  Five  times  it  crosses  the  main  ranges  of  the  Rocky  roonntaiiw, 
and  at  the  following  elevations  al>ove  the  sea:  Veta  twas,  9,3t92;  ComUres, 
JY'JJ^'.'^ennessee  pass,  10,418;  Marshall  pass,  10.8fi2;  and  Fremont  past, 
11,. 528  feet.  To  gam  these  heights  a  grade  of  over  200  feet  waa  necessary  f«t 
about  100  miles  of  the  route.  A  journey  over  these  passes  abounds  in  thrill- 
^"8  ^"^^rest,  while  the  views  may  challenge  comparison  with  ♦^he  most  noted 
of  Alpme  prospects.     Two  of  the  grandest  of  Rooky  mountain  cafliMi8»  the 
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'  A  telegraph  line  was  established  from  Omaha  to 
Joleaburg,  od  its  way  across  the  continent,  in  1861, 

gnwl  eaSoQ  of  ths  ftrtnnwn  aiid  the  black  oaflon  of  the  Gnnaium,  togethsr 
with  >  nore  of  laawr  one*,  ue  b«venad  by  thu  wonderful  road.  An  ida« 
of  its  great  genenl  height  above  the  ae&  u&y  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
about  400  milei,  or  one  fourth  of  its  entire  length,  lie  wholly  above  8,000 
leat  elBvatioD.  Id  IS83,  G«n.  Palmer  resigned  the  praeideucy,  and  wu  anc 
OBodad  by  Fred.  W.  Lovejoy.  Various  troubles,  principally  complication* 
with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Onuids  Wortem  railway  and  the  Colorado  t'oa!  and 
Iron  companiei,  culminated  in  a  receivership  in  July  1H84,  W,  S.  Jackson 
being  appointed  receiver.  Reorganization  was  effected  in  1SB6,  with  Jackson 
aa  preaident.  Among  other  r^ways  directly  tributary  to  Denver  I  may 
ntention  the  Denver,  South  Park,  and  Pacific,  which  hod  its  organization  in 
Denver,  with  Oov.  John  Evana  at  its  head.  It  started  np  Platte  caDon,  and  ia 
IS7S-S0hadai«ceforLeadville«iththeD.  Jl  R.G.,  iu  which  it  was  beaten, 
gaining  trackage  privHogea,  however,  over  ita  rival's  line  from  Buenia  Visn 
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to  the  '  Carbonate  Camp.  *    It  was  soon  afterward  sold  to  the  Union  Pacific, 

ud  extended  by  way  of  Alpine  pan  acroas  the  snowy  rooae  to  the  Gnnnison 

Muntrr,  and  abo  through  the  ten-mile  region  to  LeadvUle.     It  compriaea 

kboat  300  miles  of  road  with  steep  oradea,  and  abonnds  in  magnificent  acen- 

*iy.     The  Denver,  Utah,  and  Pacino  is  another  Denver  enterprise,  and  mna 

to  the  mouth  of  the  8L  Vroia  oaaoa,  a  distance  of  44  miles.     The  Denver 

Cir^a  i«ilwav  was  organized  November  16,  1880,  with  W.  A.  H.  LoveUud 

president.     The  deaign  was  to  surround  the  city,  and  indace  settlement  in 

the  earirona,  making  it  convenient  for  mouuCacturers  and  stockmen  to  locate 

their  foctoriaa  and  yards  upon  the  lino.     About  five  miles  of  oarrow.gange 

roiid   were  oonatmcted.     Of  railroads  outsido  of  Colorado,  yet  connected 

^•ith  the  interatate  lines,  the  first,  after  the  Ksnsaa  Pacific,  to  extend  a  long 

*.rni  to  Denver,  waa  the  BnrliniftJin  and  Colorado,  the  eitenaion  of  the  Bur- 

lin^:ton  and  HiMonri  river,  itaelf  a  part  of  the  great  Chicaeo.  Burlington,  and 

C>ninGy  aystem,  by  which  Denver  was  firat  given  an  unlirokcn  connection  with 

ObieSLgo.     The  Bnrlinoton  reached  Denver  May  2S.    1SS2.      The  Atchiwn, 

Tiipeka,  and  Santa  F4  had  previously  been  built  to  Pnehlo,  from  which 

(koint  it  reached  Denver  over  the  rails  of  the  D.  &  R.  O.     At  La  Junta  its 

xiaio   California  line  diverged  southward,  and  passing  Trinidad  climbed 

Sialoit  paaa  on  the  lonthem  l>order  of  the  state. 
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by  the  Pacific  company,  the  contractors  being  ChaH.«r 
M.  Stebbins  and  Edward  Creighton.     A  propositioa 

William  A.  H.  LoveUod,  a  nktiTO  of  Man.,  haa  beea  called  tlie  fDaadir 
of  the  mountnin  ayatem  of  railroadi.  He  aarred  in  the  Meiicaa  war,  lad 
was  wounded  at  Chapultspec.  Wu  in  Cal  S  jean,  and  finall;  caoKlo 
Colorado  and  settled  ia  Golden.  He  obtained  the  right  of  way  np  CIni 
Creek  caOon  for  a  wagon  coul,  which  he  built,  and  which  became  the  gen  of 
the  railroad.  He  was  aleo  inCereated  in  newnpapen,  having  pnrchaied  tkt 
BoeLy  Mountain  Nno*  of  ita  original  ownen  in  187S,  and  waa  aftemrd  it- 
tereated  ia  the  managemeot  of  the  LradviUe  DemornU. 


Railroads  or  Couaunl 

Isaac  W.  Chatfield  was  a  contractor  on  ttiB  Don»er  and  Sooth  P^ 
IwiUling  the  priiitipal  portion  between  Denver  and  Littloton.  He  <>^«la 
790  acrea  in  the  Pl.itte  valley,  near  Littleton,  and  ako  anKaged  in  »<<\£^ 
groceriei  at  Leadville  in  19,19.     He  waa  ou«  ol  the  projeoton  of  the   '' 
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as  made  to  the  citizens  of  Denver  to  construct  a 
ranch  to  that  place  on  certain  conditions,  which  were 
ejected.  An  agency  was  then  estabUshed  for  for- 
n^arding  messages  to  Julesburg,  a  distance  of  200 
miles,  by  the  daily  coach,  from  which  point  they  were 
forwarded  by  telegraph,  and  answers  received  in  the 
same  manner.  This  arrangement  lasted  for  two  years, 
the  business  being  so  important  that  in  the  spring  of 
1863  Creighton  made  another  proposition,  which  was 
accepted,  and  a  branch  to  Denver  completed  October 
1st.  A  branch  line  to  Central  was  soon  put  in  oper- 
ation. The  receipts  from  the  Denver  office,  B.  F. 
Woodward,  manager,  were  not  infrequently  $5,000  a 
month,  and  the  first  vear's  net  income  was  more  than 
twice  the  cost  of  the  line.  This  line  reached  Denver 
from  Julesburg  by  a  cut-off  to  Fort  Morgan  and  via 
Living  springs,  which  was  adopted  by  the  stage-line 
from  the  Platte.  In  1865  the  Pacific  Telegraph 
company  was  merged  in  the  Western  Union  company, 
which  extended  a  line  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake,  via 
Fort  Collins  and  Virginia  Dale,  abandoning  the  old 
route  via  Laramie,  making  Denver  the  repeating  sta- 
tion for  California  despatches.  In  1866  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  Telegraph  company  was  organized, 
mainly  in  Denver,  the  directors  being  D.  H.  Moffat, 
H.  M.  Porter,  F.  Z.  Salomon,  W.  N.  Byers,  S.  H. 
Elbert,  and  B.  F.  Woodward.  Porter  was  president. 
The  line  was  completed  to  Santa  F6  in  1867,  but  the 
intention  to  continue  it  to  Mexico  was  frustrated  bv 

mile,  Kokomo,  and  Breckenridge  railroad,  and  contracted  for  the  extension 
of  the  Eagle  river  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande,  through  Tennessee  pass.  See 
farther,  LeadviUe  Democrat^  Jan.  1,  1881. 

For  railroad  matters  I  have  consulted  some  chapters  in  Hint.  Denver,  248- 
64;  HalCs  Annual  Report,  Chamb.  Cora.,  1884,  1^16;  Descriptive  America, 
May  1884,  27;  Ojficial  Railroad  Guide  of  Colorado;  Cong.  Globe,  1871-2,  1400; 
LeadvUle  Democrat,  Dec.  31,  1881;  Barnehy's  L{/e  and  Labor  in  the  Far,  Far 
West,  2-3;  Denver  Tribune,  Dec.  12,  1879,  and  Nov.  18,  1880;  Evans'  Inter- 
view, MS..  7;  Colorado  Gazetteer,  1871,  119-24;  FaiififuVa  Three  Visits,  149; 
Byers"  Hist.  Colo,  MS.,  22-6;  Leadvdle  Chronicle  Annl:  Graff's  Colo,  67-62, 
6(>-7,  76-8;  Stone's  Land  Grants,  MS.,  6-7;  Elbert,  Public  Men  and  Measures, 
MS.,  7;  Brickley  and  Hartaxlfs  Southern  Colo,  61-7;  First  Annual  Rept  Den- 
ver Pacijic  R.  R.;  Haydens  Great  Went,  101;  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Netos, 
May  20  and  Dec.  16,  1868,  Jan.  27,  1869,  and  Jan.  18,  21,  and  26,  June  22, 
and  Sept.  25,  1870;  Denver  Tribune,  Nov.  28,  1879,  and  April  16  and  May 
29,  1880;  Report  State  Gtolofjist,  1881-2,  1-27. 
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the  disorders  in  that  country.  A  contract  was  made 
with  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  company  to  extend 
the  line  to  Cheyenne  the  same  year,  and  in  1870  a 
controlling  interest  was  sold  to  the  Western  Union, 
of  which  Woodward  was  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent. This  company  soon  controlled  all  the  lines 
in  Colorado. 

The  first  street  railway  in  Denver  was  completed 
in  January  1872  by  a  company  incorporated  in  1867/ 
with  a  charter  for  thirty-five  yeara  In  1871  a  Chi- 
cago company,  headed  by  L.  C.  Ellsworth,  purchafied 
the  franchise  and  began  the  construction,  the  Champa 
street  line  being  the  first  section  operated,  extending 
from  27th  and  Champa  to  the  station  of  the  South 
park  railroad  in  west  Denver,  a  distance  of  twomile& 
In  1873  the  north  Denver  branch  was  completed,  2^ 
miles.  In  1874  the  Broadway  branch  was  completed, 
1^  on  16th  street  and  Broadway,  and  a  mile  between 
23d  street  and  Park  avenue.  In  1876  1^  miles  addi- 
tional were  opened  on  Larimer  street,  from  16th 
toward  the  fair-grounds. 

The  area  of  incorporated  Denver  is  13^  square 
miles,  but  with  its  several  additions  it  is  nearly 
twenty-one  square  miles.  Its  population  is  125,000, 
or  something  more,  and  it  publishes  over  twenty  jour- 
nals of  all  kinds.  It  has  500  miles  of  irrigating 
ditches  within  city  limits,  and  300,000  shade  trees. 
Among  its  public  buildings  the  city-hall,  built  of 
stone,  cost  $190,000;  the  opera-house,  of  brick  and 
stone,  $850,000;  the  court-house,  of  stone,  $300,000. 
the  Union  Railway  station,  $450,000 ;  the  episcopal 
cathedral,  brick,  $100,000.  The  public  schools  of 
Denver  are  second  to  none  in  the  world.  As  a  rulo, 
the  teachers  are  efficient,  and  in  the  boards  of  man- 
agement there  is  comparatively  little  of  the  igno- 
rance, stupidity,  and  rascality  too  often  found  in  such 

*The  incorporators  were  Amos  Steck  pres.,  D.  A.  Cheever,  sec,  M*? 
Hallett,  AVilson  iStinson,  David  J.  Martin,  Lewin  N.  Tappan,  EdwiT^  (j- 
Strode,   Rol>ert  M.  Clark,  Alfred  H.   Miles,  Lather  Konntze,  Frecin***  *** 
Crocker,  Cyrus  li.  McLaughlin,  J.  S.  \\'ater8,  and  M.  M.  DeLanc. 
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bodies  during  these  latter  days  of  progress  and  high 
enlightenment.  Twenty-one  school-houses  cost  $700,- 
000,  not  one-half  of  which  amount  went  into  the 
pockets  of  aldermen,  school-directors,  or  contractors. 
A  course  in  the  high  school  fits  the  graduate  for  enter- 
ing a  college  or  university.*  Private  and  denomina- 
tional schools    find  liberal    support.     Of  the  latter 

*0.  J.  Ooldrick  was  the  pioneer  of  education  in  Colorado,  opening  a 
Bchool  in  Denver  in  1859.  He  was  afterward  for  several  years  city  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Newa^  canvasser,  and  correspondent.  From  Denver  he 
went  to  Salt  Lake,  where  he  was  managing  editor  of  the  VuUUe,  The  Mor- 
mons not  liking  his  paper  save  him  warning  to  leave,  and  he  returned  to  Den- 
ver in  1868,  where  he  pubushed  a  paper  until  1882,  and  where  he  died.  Bytrs' 
Centennial  States  MS.,  18.  In  1862  private  schools  were  opened  by  Miss 
Ring  and  Miss  Indiana  Sopris.  The  school  board  of  distno.  1,  of  Arapahoe 
CO.,  was  organized  Oct.  23,  1862,  Amos  Steck  pres.;  Lewis  N.  Tappan  sec: 
Joseph  B.  Cass  treas.  Chve,  EklucaUon  in  Denver^  MS.,  1-6.  Gofdrick  was 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  for  Arapahoe  co.  in  Uiat  year,  and  organ- 
umd  the  first  public  school,  for  which  provision  had  been  made  by  the  legia- 
latare,  on  ground  in  the  rear  of  West Xindell  hotel,  A.  R.  Brown  being  the 
principaL  He  had  two  assistants  and  140  pupils.  Previous  to  1871  the  school 
fund  was  applied  only  to  the  support  of  teachers  and  other  current  expenses; 
bat  in  that  year  a  movement  was  made  to  acquire  school  property.  Amos 
Steck  had,  in  1868,  presented  the  local  board  with  three  lots  on  Arapahoe 
street.  In  1870-71,  5  more  lots  were  purchased  in  the  same  block,  for  which 
$3,500  was  paid.  In  1872  bonds  were  issued  for  $75,000,  payable  10  per  cent 
in  5  year),  and  10  per  cent  annually  thereafter,  bearing  interest  at  one  per  cent 
monthly.  In  this  year  the  Arapahoe  school  building  was  completed.  It  was 
bailt  of  brick  and  stone,  three  Stories  high,  containing  11  school-rooms  and  one 
cl&3i-room,  with  a  basement  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  the  janitor,  the  whole 
heated  with  hot-air  furnaces,  and  well  ventilated  and  lighted.  The  entire  cost 
waf  179,205.47.  In  1 873-74  the  legislature  created  the  city  of  Denver  a  special 
school  district.  Four  of  the  wards,  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  the  act.  From  1872  to  187  i  the  Arapahoe  build- 
ing and  some  rooms  in  the  methodist  academy  (discontinued)  served  for 
school  purposes;  but  it  was  found  necessary  then  to  erect  another  building, 
which  was  placed  on  Stout  street,  and  co^t  $24,089. 19,  containing  8  rooms. 
Previous  to  the  opening  of  this  school,  F.  C.  Garbutt  had  l>een  superintend- 
ent, with  a  corpi  of  17  teachers.  He  was  succeeded  in  1874  by  Aaron  Gove, 
a  man  of  high  attainments  and  remarkable  educational  and  executive  ability, 
who  employed  25  teachers,  and  who  established  the  9th,  or  first  high-school 
grade,  to  which  108  pupils  were  admitted.  Three  more  grades  completed 
the  course  in  the  high  school,  and  prepared  the  graduate  lor  college.  The 
first  clas««  graduated  in  1877.  H.  I.  Hale,  one  of  the  class,  passed  a  highly 
creditable  examination  on  entering  West  Point  as  a  cadet.  In  1875  the 
schools  had  again  become  so  crowded  that  relief  was  obtained  by  renting, 
and  the  same  year  16  lots  were  purchased  on  Broadway,  on  which  the  tliim 
lar^e  building  of  brick  and  stone  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $28,645.  But  so 
rapid  was  the  increase  of  growth  in  the  population  of  Denver  about  this  time, 
that  in  1876  it  became  necessary  to  rent  rooms  for  four  new  schools.  Addi- 
tion was  yearly  made  to  these  accommodations  until  1879,  when  10  lots  were 
purchased  in  toe  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  an  elesant  stone  building,  cost- 
ing $28,000  erected  thereon.  The  Broadway  school  was  also  enlarged,  and 
the  Arapahoe  school  relieved  by  renting;  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  haying  reached  2,700. 
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there  are  several,  the  principal  of  which  belong  to«-   f^^ 
catholics,   episcopalians,  and   methodists.     The    -^y^/. 
versity  of  Denver,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Coloi^^ 
seminary,  established  by  the ^  methodists  in  1864, /<^ 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  that  church,  thougf^^ 
as  a   non-sectarian   institution.      In    character   ancT^^ 
scholarship  it  compares  favorably  with  eastern  col- 
leges.    There   are   fifty-four  religious   societies"  in 
Denver,  many  of  them  owning  elegant  and  valuable 
church  property. 

»•  Byers,  Centennial  State,  MS.,  30-1;  UnhersUy  of  Demer. 

^^The  first  recorded  religious  services  in  Denver  took  place  in  1859,  when 
a  methodist  preacher,  named  Hammond,  began  holding  servieea  in  an  nnfin- 
ished  building  on  Larimer  street,  betvreen  15th  and  16th  streeta.  In  Jan. 
1860  the  venerable  J.  H.  Kehler,  an  episcopalian  minister,  held  services  in 
Goldrick's  school-house,  on  McGaa  (later  Holladay)  street.  Afterward  a 
room  was  secured  in  Ruter's  block,  and  an  episcopalian  church  organized. 
About  the  same  time  a  southern  methodist  church  was  organized  by  a  preacher 
named  Bradford,  and  a  small  brick  church  erected  at  the  comer  of  Anq>ahoe 
and  14th  streets.  This  was  the  first  church  edifice  erected  in  Denver,  and 
was  sold  to  the  episcopalians  in  1861,  when  Bradford  and  many  of  his  congre- 
gation went  to  the  assistance  of  the  southern  confederacy.  That  year  the 
missionary  bishop,  Talbot,  of  the  episcopalians,  visited  Denver,  and  before 
he  would  dedicate  the  church  required  it  ta  be  free  of  debt;  $500  was  raised 
and  the  church  dedicated.  On  the  I5th  of  Dec.,  1861,  A.  S.  Billinffsley 
organized  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Denver,  under  instructions  from 
the  board  of  domestic  missions,  old  school,  which  held  its  services  at  Intems' 
tional  hall,  on  Ferry  street,  in  west  Denver,  then  known  as  Anraria.  Of  the 
18  members,  11  were  women.  In  April  1862  Billingsley  left,  and  A.  R.  Day 
succeeded  him  in  November,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  active  missionary, 
for  he  soon  secured  the  donation  of  a  lot  from  Maj.  John  S.  Fillmore,  pay- 
master U.  S.  A.,  on  15th  street,  between  Arapahoe  and  Lawrence.  Liberal 
contributions  were  made  by  citizens,  and  the  mission  board  gave  $600,  so  that 
in  1863  an  edifice  of  brick  was  begun,  37x65  feet,  ground  area,  which  was 
completed  in  1865,  when  Day  resigned,  and  J.  R  McClure  of  UL  became  pas- 
tor after  several  months,  during  which  the  pulpit  was  vacant.  He  preacned 
two  years,  when  asain  the  church  was  left  without  a  pastor  until  1868,  when 
A  Y.  Moore  of  Ino.  succeeded,  but  not  being  supported  by  the  mission  board, 
resigned  the  same  ^ear.  The  church  then  negotiated  with  the  new  school 
board  to  be  taken  m  charge  and  connected  wi£  the  presbytery  of  Chicaffo,  a 
call  l)eing  extended  to  £.  r.  Wells  to  preach  to  theuL  On  the  20th  of  Nov., 
1868,  the  church  was  incorporated,  and  on  the  28th  Wells  was  installed  pas- 
tor, who  remained  in  charge  6  years.  In  1871  the  church  became  self-sup- 
porting, and  in  1 874  adopted  the  name  of  Central  Presbyterian  Church.  By 
this  time  the  membership  had  outgrown  the  edifice,  ai^d  in  May  1875  property 
was  purchased  at  the  comer  of  Champa  and  18th  streets  for  the  site  of  a  new 
church.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  Jan.  6,  1876,  and  the  building  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  occupied  in  1878.  During  this  period.  Wells  having  resigned 
m  1875,  Willis  Lord  was  pastor  for  one  year,  when  ill  health  compelled  his 
resignation,  and  Dr  Reed  officiated  until  Dec.  1878,  when  his  death  occurred. 
The  edifice  for  which  they  labored  cost  $50,000,  and  had  a  membership  of 
between  400  and  500.  The  17th  street  presbyterian  church  was  founded  by 
that  portion  of  the  parent  church  which  maintained  its  connection  with  the 
old-school  board,  and  solicited  the  ministrations  of  their  former  pastor,  Day^ 
who  continued  with  them  until  April  1869,  when  he  went  to  preach  at  Boolder. 
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The  material  for  substantial  building  being  conven- 
ient, the  prevailing  style  of  domestic  architecture  is 
good,  not  a  few  private  residences  costing  from 
120,000  to  $100,000,  and  a  less  number  from  $45,000 

H«  was  succeeded  by  C.  M.  Campbell,  who  preached  nntil  April  1870,  in 
which  year  the  Colorado  presbytery  was  organized.  In  Feb.  of  tnat  year  the 
name  was  changed  to  Westminster  church,  which  it  did  not  long  retain  l>efore 
resuming  its  former  one.  In  July  1870  W.  Y.  Brown  became  pastor,  and  in 
1872,  after  several  years  of  meeting  in  rented  rooms  and  other  churches,  an 
edifice  of  brick,  in  the  Gothic  iityle  of  architecture,  with  windows  of  stained 
glass,  presented  by  eastern  sunday-schools,  and  capable  of  scatine  300  per- 
sons, was  completed  and  dedicated  March  10th.  The  cost  of  this  cnurch  was 
$12,200.  In  1873  Brown  was  succeeded  in  the  paitorate  by  R.  T.  Sample, 
who,  in  1874,  withdrew,  and  was  followed  by  C.  H.  Hawley,  who,  in  1876, 
gave  way  to  I.  W.  Monfort,  and  he,  in  1877,  to  J.  H.  Kerr. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  church  began  wiUi  the  organization  in  1871  of  a 
society  of  persons  of  this  belief,  who  held  meetings  every  Sunday.  In  the 
autnmn  thev  purchased  two  lots  on  the  comer  of  Lawrence  and  23d  streets 
for  $SyjO.  In  the  following  April  a  church  organization  was  effected  by  Flo- 
nin  Spalti,  Casper  Gugolz,  John  U.  Gabathu^r,  and  William  Nordloh.  The 
Ohio  synod  was  c^ed  upon  to  extend  its  aid,  and  sent  J.  A.  Keller  to  report 
upon  the  prospect.  On  his  representation  the  board  of  missions  sent  F. 
Hatannetz  to  preach.  A  church  edifice  was  commenced,  when  Hatzmetz 
returned  to  Ohio,  and  Keller  replaced  him,  the  church  being  completed  in 
1874.  It  was  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  cost  $5,300.  The  member- 
ship of  this  church  was  small  in  proportion  to  English-speaking  congrega- 
tions. 

The  first  methodist  preaching,  as  stated  above,  was  by  the  '  church  south.* 
It  had  no  regular  organization  until  July  16,  1871,  when  A.  A.  Morrison 
became  its  pastor.  A  lot  was  purchased  on  Arapahoe  street,  and  a  church 
erected.  Morrison  was  succeeded  in  1872  by  W.  H.  Warren;  in  1873  by  R 
M.  Mann;  in  1874  by  W.  C.  Heam;  in  1875  by  W.  G.  Miller;  in  1876  by 
WiUiam  Harris;  and  in  1877  by  W.  J.  Phillips.  In  1874  the  church  was 
admitted  to  the  conference  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  and  remain- 
ing nntil  1878,  when  the  Colorado  conference  was  formed.  In  1878-9  the 
chnrch  was  enlarged,  handsomely  finished,  and  refurnished. 

Hammond,   the  first  missionary  of    the  methodist  church   in   Denver, 
retnmed  to  the  Kansas  conference,  was  reappointed  in  1860,  and  died  l>efore 
starting.     J.  M.  Chivington  was  made  presidmg  elder  of  the  district  of  Colo- 
rado, and,  there  beiuj^  no  preacher,  filled  the  Denver  pulpit  until  1861,  when 
lie  ceased  to  war  against  irreligion  and  went  out  to  fight  southerners  as  major 
of  Gilpin's  1st  Col.  reg.  of  volunteers.   Upon  Chivington*s  resispation,  a  Mr 
X>enni»  preached  for  a  year,  and  the  3d  year  Oliver  Willard.     Meetings  had 
l>een   held  wherever  room  could  be  obtained — in  a  building  on  Larimer, 
l>etween  12th  and  13th  streets,  in  the  second  story  of  the  court-house,  in  Henry 
C  Brown's  carpenter-shop,  and  in  the  people's  theatre,  on  Larimer  street. 
The  first  methodist  conference  of  Colorado  was  held  at  Denver  in  1863,  Bishop 
Ames  presiding,  who  urged  the  members  present  to  erect  a  church,  offering 
to  give  $1,000  toward  it,  and  also  to  erect  a  seminary.     The  conference 
appointed  Willard  presiding  elder,  and  George  Richardson  preacher.     A  site 
for  a  church  was  selected  on  Lawrence  street,  and  the  corner- stone  laid  in 
1864.     The  seminary  being  first  completed,  was  used  as  a  meeting-house  until 
the  church  was  completed  in  1865,  and  William  M.  Smith  made  pastor      He 
was  succeeded  in  1866  by  B.  T.  Vincent;  in  1868  by  John  L.  Peck;  in  1870 
by  Tliomai  R.  Slioer;  in  1872  by  himself;  in  1874  by  J.  R.  Eads;  and  in  1877 
by  Hirl  Cranston.     In  1872,  the  membership  increasing  with  the  spread  of 
the  city,  a  branch  church  was  built  on  California  street.     The  following  year 
Hist.  Niv.    86 
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to  $500,000.  The  Holly  system  of  water  supply  las 
introduced  and  over  sixty  artesian  wells  bored,  some 
of  which  have  a  flow  of  100,000  gallons  a  day,  and 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  reservoir  on  high 

a  German  methodist  church  was  erected  at  the  suggestion  of  Conrad  Frick, 
and  Mr  Reitz,  members  of  the  parent  organization.  It  was  constructed  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  cost  $14,  (MX).  The  first  pastor  was  Philip  Kahl,  iIjo 
the  drst  German  protestant  preacher  in  Colorado.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.  G. 
Leist  and  M.  Klaiber.  In  1874  St  James  methodist  church,  in  the  aoathem 
part  of  Denver,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  In  1877  £x-gov.  Etads 
erected  a  small  but  handsome  chapel  of  Morrison  stone,  in  the  south-western 

Sart  of  the  city,  which  was  intended  as  a  memorial  edifice  to  his  daughter 
Irs  Elbert.  The  colored  methodists  of  Denver  completed  a  substantial 
brick  church  on  Stout  street  in  1879,  mainly  by  the  efiorts  of  Seymour,  in 
enlightened  and  active  preacher. 

The  begnining  made  by  Kehler  of  the  episcopal  church  has  been  men- 
tioned.    He  continued  to  hold  services  in  the  school-house,  until  during  war 
times  he  was  crowded  out  by  an  excited  public,  which  had  made  a  reiuiing- 
rooa  of  it  which  thev  f  reonented  on  all  days  of  the  week.     He  then  removal 
to  a  buildinff  owned  by  Byand,  a  vestryman,  on  the  site  of  the  Americu 
house,  and  thence  to  Appollo  hall,  a  log  house  in  the  rear  of  the  present  AVw 
office,  thence  to  where  laylor's  museum  now  stands,  and  again  to  the  district 
court-room  at  the  comer  of  18th  and  Larimer  streets,  the  rector  having  hii 
residence  in  the  upper  story  of  the  court-house.     Finally,  in  1861,  the  inudl 
brick  church  of  the  southern  methodists  was  purchased  and  rededicateduSt 
John's  Episcopal  church,  and  the  congregation  found  a  home.    In  1862  Fttber 
Kehler,  being  chosen  chaplain  of  the  1st  Colorado  regiment,  followed  whither 
Chivinffton  had  gone,  remaining  with  the  rejE^ment  during  its  term  of  serrioe; 
nor  did  he  ever  return  to  churcn  duties,  bemg  well  advanced  in  years.    E 
B.  Hitchinffs  was  the  2d  pastor  of  St  Johns,  and  remained  until  1869,  beio^ 
succeeded  by  Bishop  Randall,  who  advocated  establishing  boys'  and  girU 
schools.     Wolfe  hall,  a  girl's  school,  named  after  a  lady  patroness,  was  b^on 
in  1867,  and  the  main  building  completed  in  1868.     It  was  enlarged  in  18i3, 
and  again  in  1879,  and  cost  about  $^,000.     The  comer-stone  of  the  hey* 
school  was  laid  Sept.  23,  1868,  at  Golden.     This  building  was  named  Jarrii 
hall,  after  Greorge  E.  Jarvis  of  Brookljm,  N.  Y.,  who  gave  liberally  towaidj 
its  erection.     Before  it  was  completed  it  was  blown  to  pieces  in  a  tornado, 
but  immediately  rebuilt     A  theological  school  in  conneetion  with  Jarvis  ball, 
was  erected  in  1871-2  by  Nathan  Matthews  of  Boston,  and  called  Matthews 
hall,  and  which  was  formally  opened  Sept.  19,  1872.     Jarvis  made  a  second 
contribution  of  $10,000  to  be  invested  until  the  principal  reached  |1X),000, 
when  the  interest  should  be  applied  to  the  education  oi  young  men  for  the 
ministry.     In  April  1878  Jarvis  and  Matthews  halls  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Randall,  to  whom  the  iuception  of  these  educational  movements  was  due,  died 
in  1874,  beloved  and  regretted,  RamlnlU  Bkxj.,  MS.,  1-33,  and  was  succeeded! 
by  Bishop  John  F.  Spaulding,  and  P.  Voorhees  Finch  became  rector  of  ijj 
John's,  who  was  succeeded  in  1879  byH.Martyn  Hart,  of  England.  Randall 
was  a  man  of  great  self-sacrifice  and  abilities.    He  was  a  son  of  an  ablejnris* 
of  R.  I.,  in  which  state  he  was  bom  in  1809.     He  was  a  g^raduate  of  Bm«^ 
university  and  of  the  theological  seminary  of  New  York.     Trinity  Reformed 
Episcopal  cliurch,  was  organized  in  Denver,  Nov.  16,  1879,  by  Thoinp«oo  !>• 
S/nith,  J.  R.  Smith,  and  J.  W.  May,  wardens.     The  congregation  »eco^ 
a  smiU  but  elegant  church  erected  by  unitarians,  at  the  comer  of  Califo''^ 
and  17th  streets.     The  first  vestrymen  were  Currie  T.  Frith,  J.  Johnsoo,  ^ 
A.  Hardinbrook,  James  Creighton,  Samuel  Copping,  Thomas  L.  Wood,  nw 
Lewis.     In  the  same  year  the  convocation  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado  ^ 
formed.    la  1875  Trinity  Memorial  chapel  was  erected.    In  1876  £iDtf°^ 
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ground,  and  make  the  water  from  artesian  wells  sup- 
ply the  city  in  the  future.  The  drainage  of  the  city 
IS  good,  much  attention  being  given  to  promote  the 
healthfulness    of  the    metropolis    by    the  board   of 

chapel  in  West  Denver  was  built.  Connected  with  it  was  All  Saints'  mission 
of  North  Denver.  In  1879  Jarvis  hall  was  rebuilt  at  Denver.  The  episco- 
pal  cathedra]  erected  since  1879  is  a  beautiful  church,  costing  $100,000.  The 
value  of  episcopal  church  and  school  property  in  Deuvur  in  1886  WM 
$250,000. 

Tlie  baptists  sent  a  missionary,  Walter  McD.  Potter,  to  Denver  in  1862  to 

aepv  out  the  ground,  and  in  the  following  year  appointed  him  missionary.    He 

held  his  first  meeting  Dec.  27,  1863,  having  a  congregation  of  14  persons. 

Little  advance  was  made  before  March  1864,  when  a  Simoay-schooljwas  formed 

juid  held  its  sessions  in  the  U.  S.  court-room,  on  Ferry  street.     On  May  2d, 

^he  first  Baptist  church  of  Denver  was  organized,  the  members  being  Miss 

J^ucy  K.  Potter,  Francis  Gallup,  Henry  B.  Leach,  Mesdames  A.  Voorhies,  L. 

:Bardsall,  L.  Hall,  A.  C.  Hall,  and  Miss  £.  Througliman.     The  flood  of  1864 

liaving  washed  away,  soon  afterward,    their  place  of  meeting,  they  next 

xeaorted  to  the  People's  theatre,  where  they  continued  to  meet  during  that 

year,  removing  to  a  school-house  on  Cherry  street  in  1865.     In  Dec.  Potter 

-^vas  compelled  by  ill  health  to  cease  his  pastoral  labor,  and  soon  after  died. 

In  May  1866  Ira  D.  Clark  became  pastor  for  one  year,  preaching  in  the  U.  S. 

district  court-room  on  Larimer  street  until  Dec.     In  the  meantime  a  churdi 

liad  been  commenced  at  the  comer  of  Curtis  and  16th  streets,  which,  in  an 

unfinished  state,  was  used  for  a  lecture-room,  but  which  was  never  completed. 

In  May  1868  A.  M.  Averill  became  pastor  for  a  year,  after  which  the  church 

"Was  without  one  until  Nov.  1870,  when  Lewis  Raymond  succeeded  to  the 

chai^ge  for  a  short  time,  followed  by  another  season  of  silence  in  the  pulpit, 

though  the  members  kept  up  their  organization.     In  1872  Winfiela  Scott 

assumed  charge  of  the  church,  and  began  energetically  to  labor  for  the  erection 

of  a  suitable  edifice.     Francis  Gallup  having  received  some  lots  on  the  comer 

of  Curtis  and  18th  streets,  in  payment  for  some  favors  done  the  Baptist  home 

mission  in  the  matter  of  land  preempted  by  Potter,  and  bequeathed  to  the 

mission,  presented  these  lots  to  the  church,  and  on  this  site  was  erected  in 

1872  a  church  costing  altogether  $15,000.  In  1875  Scott  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  T.  W.  Green  and  A.  J.  Frost  the  same  year,  and  by  F.  M.  Ellis 
in  1876.  In  1879  the  membership  was  330,  and  church  property  worth  $25,- 
000.  Since  that  time  a  large  ana  handsome  church  has  been  erected  by  this 
denomination.  There  were  in  1866  two  colored  baptist  churches  in  the  city: 
Zion  church,  on  Arapahoe  street  near  20th,  and  Antioch  church,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Wazee  and  23d  streets.  Samuel  Shepard  was  the  first  pastor  of 
Antioch  church.  Neither  were  so  well  off  financially  as  the  colored  metho- 
dist  church. 

Denver  had  no  congregational  organization  before  1865.  In  that  year 
Mrs  Richard  Sopris  and  daughters,  Irene  and  Indiana,  Mrs  Davis,  Mrs  Zolles, 
D.  G.  Peabody,  E.  K  Hartv/ell,  Samuel  Davis,  and  Mr  Haywood  formed 
themselves  into  a  church.  Mr  Crawford  preached;  Mrs  Davis  was  organist 
at  their  meetings,  and  the  Misses  Sopris  sang  in  the  choir.  At  first  the  meet- 
ings were  held  m  the  U.  S.  district  court-rooms,  and  among  their  temporary 
preachers  were  Norman  McLeod,  and  Mr  Blanchard  of  Wheaton  college.  111. 
In  1868,  lots  were  purchased  on  the  comer  of  Curtis  and  15th  streets,  and  a 
church  edifice  erected  in  1869-70.    The  first  pastor  was  Thomas  £.  Bliss.    In 

1873  Bliss,  with  a  part  of  the  congregation  separated  from  this  church  and 
establishe<l  St  Paul  s  church,  at  the  corner  of  Curtis  and  20th,  which  subse- 
quently became  presbyterian.  After  the  secession  of  Bliss,  Julien  M.  Sturde- 
vant,  Jr,  took  charge  for  4  years,  during  which  the  church  prospered.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  C.  Salter,  who  preached  two  years,  and  by  S.  R. 
Dimmock.     A  congregational  chapel  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Larimer  and 
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health,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state  board,^ 
estabUshed  in  1877. 

Arapahoe  county,  and  more  particularly  Denver,  is 
the  largest  manufacturing  district  in  the  state.    The 
iron  and  brass  foundries  and  machine-works  turned 
out  in  1886  products  worth  $685,000;  the  flouring- 
mills  about  $1,738,000;  the  breweries  $938,000;  tke 
wagon  and  carriage  shops  $113,000;  the  canneries 
$35,000;  the  clothing  manufactories  $790,000;  th^ 
furniture  factories  $195,000;  sash  and  blind  factorie^ 
$280,000;  manufactories  of  iron  fences  $14,000;  o^ 
harness  and  saddles  $83,000,  besides  a  great  variety^^ 
of  lesser  manufactures. 

The  total  product  of  Denver  s  manufactures  in  1886^ 
was  $24,045,000,  of  which  $12,334,143  was  in  bullion    - 
produced  by  the  smelters,  of  whom  there  were  in  that 
year  three  large  and  several  smaller  ones.     Denver 

31st  streets  in  1879,  George  C.  Lamb  pastor.  The  parent  church  afterward 
erected  a  handsome  edifice.  These  are  all  the  early  protestant  churches  of 
Denver  standing  in  1886. 

The  catholics  were  the  first  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  here,  as  in  most 
new  towns  in  the  west.  When  fathers  Joseph  P.  Machebenf  and  J.  R.  Rav- 
erdy  came  to  Denver  in  1860  they  set  themselves  to  work  to  finish  what  had 
been  be^n,  and  soon  they  had  raised  subscriptions  enough  to  proceed  with 
the  worK.  Theirs  was  the  first  bell,  and  the  first  pipe-organ.  This  early 
church  on  Stout  street  was  the  root  of  the  present  cathedraL  It  was  bat  30 
by  50  feet  in  size  at  first.  A  small  house  was  added  for  the  bishop's  re.H.deoce, 
which  in  1871  was  replaced  l)y  a  brick  residence.  The  following  year  the 
church  was  enlarged,  and  in  1873  it  had  grown  into  a  cathedral.  As  early  as 
1864  the  academy  of  St  Mary  was  established  on  California  street,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  three  sisters  of  the  order  of  Loretto  in  Ky.  The  buildings  were 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  until  they  presented  an  imposing  appearance,  and 
accommodated  many  pupils  and  teachers.  Branch  schools  have  been  planted 
in  other  towns  under  the  care  of  this  order.  There  was  in  18H6  a  pariih 
school  adjoining  the  cathedraL  A  catholic  hospital  was  opened  in  1872,  under 
the  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  It  was  situated  on  Park  avenue,  and  was  a 
substantial  brick  structure,  45x75  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  According  to 
their  usual  premeditated  plans  of  acquiring  valuable  property,  the  catholics 
cf  Denver  and  Colorado  have  become  possessed  of  excellent  sites  in  this  and 
all  tlio  towns.  Denver  IHsL^  268-84;  Denver  Tribune,  Jan.  4, 1^0;  De^niptiw 
Amerini,  May  1884,  p.  17;  Coh  Gazetttxr,  1871,  p.  133-40;  CorfttWa  Dirtiftory 
of  Mines,  64-6;  Harts  Boy-EducaUon^  pp.  37-41;  Chiviniftmia  The  Pronpeetor^ 
MS.,  3;  Hmc^teri's  hid.  Trouhles,  MS.,  8;  ChmngUnCs  First  Colo  Rtfjt,  MS.,  1. 
Another  manuscript  of  Cliivington's,  Tlie  Retrospective,  gives  also  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  M.  E.  church  in  the  beginnings. 

^-  Aci^ording  to  law,  the  coimty  commissioners  of  any  (xmnty  where  no 
other  hoard  exists  shall  constitute  a  board  of  health,  with  all  the  duties 
usually  pertaining  to  that  office.  Much  interesting  matter  may  be  found  in 
the  Riyt  State  Board  of  Health,  1877  and  1879-80. 
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b  the  leading  ore  market  of  the  state,  and  in  1886 
its  smelters  and  samplers  received  and  handled 
180,173  tons  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  ores.  The 
total  business  of  the  city  in  the  same  year,  exclusive 
of  real  estate  sales,  which  aggregated  $11,000,000, 
exceeded  $56,500,000. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1861  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce was  organized  at  Denver,  but  was  soon  after- 
livard  abandoned.     In  1867  another  attempt  in  the 
same  direction  was  made  through  the  estaolishment 
of  a  board  of  trade,^'  which,  on  account  of  some  de- 
fect in  its  general  constitution,  was  also  less  success- 
ful than  its  promoters  desired.     This  being  recognized, 
early  in  1854  some  of  its  principal  members  formed  a 
j>ermanent  and  effective  organization,  with  which  the 
old  board  was  consolidated.     The  first  officers  of  this 
new  chamber  of  commerce  were  R.  W.  Woodbury, 
president;  M.   J.   McNamara  and   J.   F.  Mathews, 
vice-presidents;    Frank    Hall,    secretary;    and    Wil- 
liam D.   Todd,  treasurer.     Good  and  efficient  work 
has  from  the  first  been  done  by  this  organization  in 
directing  the  enterprise  of  Denver,  while  advancing 
and    protecting   its    business   interests.      Its   annual 
reports  are  mtxlels  of  statistical  compilation,  and  to 
them  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  facts  concerning 
the  business  growth  and  development  of  Denver  and 
the  state  at  Targe.     Under  the  auspices  of  the  then- 
existing  board  of  trade  was  established  the  national 
mining    and   industrial    exposition,   which    made  its 
first  exhibit  in  1882,^*  erecting  a  group  of  buildings 
which  covered  seven  acres,  situated  in  the  midst  of 

"  I  find  in  BxtracUfrcm  Barfy  Records,  MS.,  7,  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  Denver  Board  of  Trade.  They  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  board,  entitled  Colorado,  John  W.  Smith  pres.,  William  N.  Clayton 
and  John  Pierce  vice-pres.,  Henrv  C  Leach  sec.,  Frank  Palmer  treas.,  Henxy 
M.  Porter.  J.  S.  Brown,  V.  J.  Salomon,  D.  H.  Mofl&it,  Jr.  H.  H.  T.  GriU 
and  Joseph  E.  Bates  directors. 

^*  The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  exposition,  appointed  by  the  board 
of  trade  in  1884,  consisted  of  W.  A.  H.  Loveland  pres.,  R.  W.  Woodbury 
vice-pres.,  A.  E.  Pierce  treas.,  Irwin  Mahnn  roc,  Joseph  C.  Wilson  sunt  of 
space,  R.  O.  Webster,  B.  P.  Broshear,  B.  F.  Woodward,  and  E.  B.  Light. 
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a  tract  of  forty  acres. ^^  The  object  of  the  expositiou 
was  primarily  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon 
Colorado  and  Denver,  in  which  effort  the  enterprise 
was  successful,  the  mineral  museum,  containing  speci- 
mens from  every  mine  in  Colorado  and  many  camps 
in  the  adjacent  states,  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  exposition  to  particular  notice.  The  design  con- 
templated an  annual  exhibit,  but  after  the  third  had 
been  held  in  1884  the  project  fell  to  the  ground  by 
reason  of  an  unfortunate  conflict  of  interests  among 
its  managers  and  supporters. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  forty-seventh  congress  a 
bill  was  passed  making  Denver  a  port  of  delivery  for 
dutiable  merchandise ;  ^®  and  another  bill  at  the  same 
session,  admitting  articles  to  the  Denver  exposition 
free  of  duty,  provided  that  none  of  these  articles 
should  be  sold  or  consumed  without  paying  revenue. 
A  bill  was  also  passed  making  provision  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  government  building  in  Denver  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  United  States  district  and  cir- 


^^  The  main  bnilding  was  a  substantial  and  handsome  cmciform  struc- 
ture of  brick,  500  feet  long  by  310  in  width.  The  floor,  with  its  towera 
and  angles,  contained  nearly  100,000  square  feet  of  space,  and  the  galleries 
half  as  much  more.  The  exhibit  in  the  hall  of  arts  in  1882  was  estimatetl  to 
be  worth  $200,000.  The  departments  which  offer  premiums  are,  first,  min^irala 
and  metals,  and  their  pro<iucts,  including  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron;  coal,  anthracite,  bituminous,  cannel,  ana  lignite;  cabinets  of  min- 
erals of  all  kinds;  fire-clay,  manufactured;  porcelain  ware;  hydraulic  cement; 
lime,  brick,  etc.;  marble,  lithograpKic  stone,  soapstone,  gypsum,  precious 
stones,  native  chemicals;  bullion,  gold,  silver;  pig-lead,  pig-iron,  steel-rails; 
iron-rails,  nails,  bar-iron,  sheet-lead,  and  lead  pipe.  The  second  departmeat 
comprises  73  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  mining  and  agriculture;  third  de- 
partment, 18  kinds  of  vehicles;  fourth  department,  34  kinds  of  leather  goods 
and  leather,  and  8  kinds  of  furriers'  goods;  fifth  department,  miscellaneoas 
manufactures,  comprising  93  articles.  The  sixth  department  include<l  horses 
of  10  classes;  the  seventh,  cattle,  in  13  classes;  the  eighth,  sheep,  in  5  classes; 
the  ninth,  swine,  in  7  classes;  the  tenth,  poultry;  the  eleventh,  grain,  vege- 
tables, and  miscellaneous  farm  products;  the  twelfth,  fruits;  the  thirteenth, 
dairy  products,  and  domestic  or  pantry  articles;  the  fourteenth,  apiarian 
products;  after  which  followed  the  art  and  floral  departments,  attached  to 
which,  as  a  sign  of  progress,  there  was  also  considerable  interest.  Except  in 
San  Francisco,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  seaport  town,  no  other 
city  of  the  United  States,  at  the  age  of  little  more  than  twenty  years,  has 
l)een  able  to  make  a  similar  exhibit.  Catalogue  National  Mining  and  Indus' 
trial  Expositimt,  1884. 

"C7.  S.  Stat.,  13,  47th  cong.,  1st  sess.;  U,  8.  H.  Jour,,  217,  590,  659, 
720,  730,  753,  47th  cong.,  1st  sess. 
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cuit  courts,  post-office,  land-office,  and  other  federal 
offices,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $300,000. 

Saaking  has  always  been  a  profitable  business  in 

Denver.     There  is  no  usury  law,  borrower  and  lender 

fixing  such  rates  of  interest  as  they  agree  upon.     In 

i:.inies  of  excitement  three  per  cent  a  month  might 

be  asked  and  given.     Twelve  per  cent  per  annum  was 

^he  usual  bank  rate  in  1886,  but  real  estate  loans 

c^ould  be  iiad  for  eight  or  ten  per  cent.     The  first 

bank    building   of   any    pretensions    was   a   part   of 

l>fational   block,  on  the  corner  of  15th   and  Blake 

streets,  and  was  occupied  by  the  First  National  bank, 

organized  by  Jerome  B.  Chaffee,  and  of  which  he 

"was  president  until  1880."     Various  banking  institu- 

iiions  which,  calling  themselves  savings  banks,  seques- 

'tering  the  savings  of  the  people  to  their  own  uses, 

rose  and  flourished  for  a  time.     In  1885  there  were 

six  banks  in  Denver,  five  of  which  were  national,  their 

combined  capital  amounting  to  $1,708,000;  deposits 

$8,060,000;    cash   and   exchange   $3,963,000;    loans 

and  over-drafts  $4,634,000.^^ 

Until  the  erection  of  the  Tabor  opera-house  in 
1880  Denver  had  nothing  at  all  elegant  in  the  way 
of  a  theatre.^®     It  had  then  one  unsurpassed  in  any 

"  The  business  was  parchased  from  Clark  &  Co.,  private  banker.  G^rge 
T.  Clark  was  cashier  in  1865,  and  was  elected  mayor  the  same  year.  D.  H. 
Mofiat,  Jr,  became  cashier  in  1866.  HiaL  'Denver,  213. 

^^DescrtpUee  Ameika,  May,   1884.     In  1881  David  H.  Mofifat,  Jr,  was 

8 resident  of  the  First  National  bank,  Samuel  N.  Wood  cashier;  of  the  City 
ational  bank  William  Barth  was  president,  John  B.  Hanna  cashier;  of  the 
Colorado  National  bank  Charles  B.  Kountze  was  president,  William  B.  Berger 
cashier;  of  the  German  National  Bank  Georse  Tritch  was  president,  W.  J. 
Jenkins  cashier;  of  the  Merchants'  National  bank  Henry  R.  Wolcott  was 
president,  Samuel  N.  Wood  cashier.  Compi.  o/Currenq/  Bept,  1881-2,  709- 
1 1.  The  State  National  bank  took  the  place  of  the  Merchants*  bank.  The 
Union  bank  completes  the  list. 

"Apollo  theater,  erected  in  Octol)er,  1859,  by  Charles  R.  Thome,  was 
situated  on  Larimei  street,  between  14th  and  15th  streets.  Thome  had  a 
travellins  company  on  the  plains,  which  was  giving  entertainments  at  mili- 
tary posts — at  Leavenworth,  Keaumy,  and  Laramie,  and  thence  he  came  to 
Denver.  Platte  Valley  theater,  at  the  comer  of  16th  and  Lawrence  streeta, 
was  the  next.  It  was  opened  in  1860.  Both  were  burned.  The  next  was 
a  bnildinat  erected  by  the  Governor's  Guards  as  an  armory  building,  at  the 
intersection  of  Curtis  and  15th  streets.  It  was  called  Governor's  Guard 
hall,  and  was  used  until  Sept.,  1880,  when  the  Tabor  opera-houw  wa« 
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of  the  states  for  tasteful  decoration  and  comfort,  the 
designs  being  entirely  original  and  suitable.  la  1882 
the  academy  of  music  was  completed. 

It  seems  tautological  to  remark,  after  recounting 
what  the  people  of  Denver  have  accomplished  in  less 
than  a  third  of  a  lifetime,  that  they  are  as  a  people 
above  the  average  in  intellectual  force  and  superiority 
of  culture.     How  much  is  due  to  the  stimulating 
influences  of  their  high  and  dry  climate  it  would  be  a 
nice  point  to  determine,  seeing  that  there  is  a  sliding 
scale  of  altitudes  in  Colorado,  and  that  everywhere 
in  the  state  prevails  great  mental  and  physical  activ- 
ity.    That  there  was  a  good  class  of  settlers  to  begin 
with  is  undoubted,  and  upon  this  tree  has  been  grafted 
all  the  choicest  fruits  of  an  age  of  progress.^    Yet 

opened.  There  is  stiU  a  small  theater  opposite  this  called  the  Walhalla^ 
Bytrs*  HiitL  Colo^  MS.,  73-4.  Turner  halt  on  Holladay  street,  is  the  Ger* 
man  temple  of  art,  and  a  commodious  one. 

**  Free- masonry  was  active  in  185S-9,  when  members  of  the  order  meis 
informally  in  a  cabin  of  Auraria,  that  they  might  know  and  assist  each  other* 
They  had  in  1881  10  lodges,  representing  every  degree,  and  for  many  yet 
had  met  at  the  comer  of  Hollaoay  and  15th  streets.  The  Knights  of  Pythi 
had  3  lodges.  The  Odd  Fellows  had  9  lodges,  and  a  hall  on  Lawrence  street 
The  Good  Templars  had  two  lodges,  and  there  were  two  of  the  Red  Cross. 
There  were  twelve  benevolent  societies  of  various  names,  and  18  other  organi- 
zations, such  as  medical  and  historical  societies,  and  industrial  and  other 
associations.  Croffhtt»  Orip-tad:  Owde,  32;  T'rans.  Med.  Soc^  1883.  There 
were  37  hotels  and  public  boarding-houses  in  1884.  The  St  James,  Windsor, 
New  Albany,  American,  and  Inter-Ocean,  can  each  shelter  and  feed  600 
guests;  the  Alvord,  Lindell,  and  New  Markham,  each  200;  the  New  York, 
150;  and  the  Brunswick  and  Charpiot's,  100  each.  CaialoffNe  Natianai  Minhig 
and  InduMrkil  ErpogUum,  15.  There  were,  besides,  60  restaurants,  47  bak- 
eries, 6  breweries,  6  flouring-mills.  The  quality  of  the  flour  made  in  Denver  is 
excellent,  and  since  the  first  shipment  in  1874  to  the  east,  has  been  in  demand 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Bufihlo,  and  Chicago,  and  also  Richmond,  Va.  Dfji 
of  Agriculture^  1872,  449.  The  names  of  Uie  princinal  mills  are  the  Hunga- 
rian, Crescent,  Davis,  and  \Hiite  Rock.  Wheat  is  brought  here  from  Utah 
to  be  made  into  flour.  The  first  millers  had  difficulty  in  separating  the  bran, 
but  the  true  process  was  discovered  by  Luther  A.  Cole  of  Watertown,  Wis., 
who  engaged  m  milling  here  in  1870.  The  secret  was  in  moistening  the  hull 
before  grinding  the  wheat,  which  prevented  crumbling,  and  enaUcd  him  to 
part  the  bran  from  the  flour.  It  was  done  by  a  system  of  sprayingbefore 
the  wheat  went  to  the  hopper.  Byen*  Centennial  SkUe^  MS.,  21.  The  Denver 
City  Steam  Heating  company  was  incorporated  Dec.  15,  1879,  to  supply  steam 
by  the  Holly  system,  or  any  other,  to  factories,  shops,  stores,  public  or  pri- 
vate buildings,  for  mechanical  or  heating  purposes.  Steam  was  turned  oa 
Nov.  5.  IS^,  and  was  found  to  be  a  saving  in  many  ways.  The  compaDy  s 
capital  WAS  f500,000.  Among  the  incorporators  were  the  pioneers  R  F.  Hal- 
lack.  J.  W.  SmiUi,  and  George  Tritch.  There  was  a  movement  made  to  or- 
ganize a  fire  department  July  15,  1  $62,  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  machines 
stood  in  the  way  for  a  time,  during  which  several  tires  oecurred.     Hook  and 
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Denver  has  not  been  without  its  vices,  its  vicious  class, 
>r  its  unpleasant  episodes.^^  Gambling  has  been  from 
he  first  a  prominent  evil.  The  city  council  in  1861 
prohibited  three-card  monte,  but  no  other  games. 
The  territorial  legislature  in  1864  passed  an  act  pro- 
libiting  gambling-houses,  and  making  it  the  duty  of 
heriffs  and  constables  to  arrest  the  keepers  and 
lestroy  the  furniture  of  such  places.  But  the  next 
?gislature  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
ved  oflf  the  gain  of  games  of  chance ;  and  after  enact- 
ig  that  no  person  known  to  be  a  professional  gambler 
r  keeper  of  a  gambling-house  should  be  eligible  as  a 
iror,  repealed  so  much  of  the  former  act  as  affected 
tenver,  and  permitted  that  city  to  control  this  mat- 

dder  Company  No.  1,  organized  in  March,  1866,  was  for  several  years  the 
ly  tire  company  in  the  city.  Its  first  officers  were  George  W.  McClure, 
-emau;  Frank  W.  Cram,  asst  foreman;  C.  C.  Davis,  2d  aast;  H.  L.  Rock- 
til,  3d  asst;  Hyat  Hassey,  treasurer.  A  truck  and  apparatus  was  ordered 
im  Cincinnati,  and  arrived  in  the  autumn  across  the  plains.  A  brick  build- 
1^  24  by  60  was  erected  on  a  lot  purchased  by  the  city  council,  the  same 
:upie<l  later  by  Central  station,  which  was  then  called  Pioneer  station. 
»  other  company  was  organized  until  the  spring  of  1872,  when  the  James 
'cher  Hose  company  was  organized,  named  after  the  president  of  the  Den- 
r  Water  company,  and  located  on  Curtis  street.  Soon  after  the  Joseph  £. 
.tes  Fire  and  Hose  company  was  organized,  named  in  acknowledgment  of 
a  aid  rendered  the  department  by  Bates.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the 
oodie  Fisher  Hose  Company  No.  1  also  organized,  named  after  a  member 
the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  killed  in  attempting  to  stop  a  run- 
ra,y  team.  In  March,  1874,  the  Denver  Hook  and  Ladder  company  was 
rmed,  having  their  station  at  the  comer  of  Curtis  and  26th  streets.  Tabor 
CMe  Company  No.  5  was  organized  and  stationed  on  15th  street,  north  Den- 
r.  It  was  oamed  in  honor  of  Lieut-gov.  Tabor.  Of  military  companies 
snver  had  three  in  1880.  The  Governor's  Go&rd  organized  in  April,  1872, 
A  Chaffee  light  Artillery  in  January,  1878,  and  the  Mitchell  Guards,  an 
dependent  Irish  company,  which  was  formed  in  1873.  The  National  Guard 
as  created  by  the  legislature  of  1879,  and  supported  by  a  direct  tax.  Den- 
ur  had  to  make  application  to  congress  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  land  for 
inetery  purposes.  Cowj.  Globe,  1871-2,  pp.  2206,  2949,  3313,  3338,  3682. 
bere  were  three  burial  places,  the  latest  and  only  one  to  which  much  atten- 
t>n  hais  been  given  up  to  1886  being  Riverside  cemetery,  three  miles  down 
le  Platte,  which  has  a  beautiful  site. 

''  On  Sunday,  the  last  day  of  October,  1880,  there  was  a  riot  in  Denver, 
le  object  of  which  was  to  affect  the  presidential  election,  and  prevent  the 
inal  republican  majority.  The  disturbance  began  with  the  interference  of 
few  of  our  drunken  Irish  patriots  in  a  game  of  pool  played  between  a  white 
an  and  a  Chinaman  at  a  public  resort  on  Wazee  street.  Having  forced  the 
liinese  to  defend  themselves,  they  then  treated  them  as  the  offending  party, 
sailed  them  without  mercy,  driving  them  into  hiding,  hanging  one  of  them 
•  a  lamp-post,  and  destroying  their  property.  The  mob  increasing,  a  Com- 
ittee  of  Control,  consisting  of  500  citizens,  was  formed;  the  city  council 
Lve  the  chief  of  police  authority  to  muster  a  special  force  of  100  to  patrol 
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ter  by  its  own  ordinances.**  The  revised  ordinances 
of  Denver,  passed  in  1881,  prohibit  both  gambling 
games  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  the  law-makers  appar- 
ently forgetting  that  these  excrescences  of  society 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  probably  will 
continue  till  the  millennial  day;  also,  that  it  is  the 
people  who  make  the  gamblers  and  prostitutes,  and 
not  they  who  make  the  people.  The  urban  popula- 
tion of  Arapahoe  county  is  nearly  all  in  and  about 
Denver.  Littleton,  twelve  miles  south,  is  consid- 
ered as  a  suburb.  Porter  s  sulpho-chalybeate  spring, 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  is  also  a  popular  resort^ 

the  streeia  and  guard  the  polls  on  Monday,  and  the  fire  department  was  kept 
in  readiness  all  day  to  fiy  at  the  tap  of  the  bell.  Every  saloon  was  doied, 
and  the  city  guarded  at  every  point.  A  number  of  the  rioters,  havins  been 
arrested  and  sent  to  jail,  were  promptly  bailed  out  by  Ex-delegate  Patter- 
son's hench-men,  and  allowed  to  vote.  The  district  attorney  had  a  part  of 
them  rearrested  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  so  the  struggle  went  on  all  day; 
but  the  law-and-order  men  triumphed,  and  the  election  was  finally  as  quiet 
as  the  faces  of  the  guardians  of  the  peace  were  stern  and  set  with  determin- 
ation. Denver  Tribune.,  Nov.  2,  1880. 

"  The  city  attorney  elected  in  1883  was  Mason  B.  Carpenter,  a  native  o! 
Vt.,  born  in  1845.     He  served  two  years  in  the  union  army  when  between  16 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  being  mustered  out  as  acting  sergeant-major.    He 
graduate<l  at  the  university  of  Vermont,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  St  Albans;  was  official  reporter  of  the  house  of  representatives  ia 
1867,  and  secretary  of  the  senate  from  1869  to  1873.     In  1874  he  marrieA 
Fannie  M.  Brainard,  and  removed  to  Colorado  in  1875.    He  was  elected  from 
Arapahoe,  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  1881,  and  a  member  of  the  sen' 
ate  m  1884.     The  History  of  Denver,  from  which  I  have  frequently  quoted, 
is  a  quarto  volume  of  652  pages.     Its  authorship  is  mixed,  and  the  greateC 
portion  anonymous,  but  bears  evidence  of  having  been  the  performance  of 
local  writers  well  acquainted  with  their  topics.     It  contains  articles  on  lu 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  many  biographical  sketches.     It  is  on  the  same 
plan  as  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  Valley  History  and  the  HiMory  qf  Arhanmt 
Valley.      Other  authorities  consulted  are  First  Anmial  Bepori  <if^  Dtwoer 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  Frank  Hall,  containing  tables,  etc.,  showing  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  state;  Porter's  Went  Census  of  1880;    Colorado  Notes, 
MS.;  Graff's  Colorado;  Pitkin s  Political  Views,  MS.;  Dixon s  New  America, 
as  seen  through  English  eyes  in  1866;  McKenney*s  Business  Directory,  1882-3; 
Meline's  Two  Tftousand  Miles  on  Horseback;  FaUf^fuTs  Three  Visits  to  America; 
Leading  Industries  of  the  West,  August,  1883;    Williams*  Pcuifie  Tomist  and 
Guide;  Dent^r  Rocky  Mountain  Nevfs,  June  6,  1870;  Denver  Tr&une'Jfejmbli' 
cm,  Oct.  10,  1884;  Early  Days  in  Denver,  by  John  C.  Moore.     He  was  bom 
in  Tenn.  in  1835,  and  came  to  Colorado  in  1859.     He  describes  Denver  and 
also  Pueblo  in  the  early  days.     Sopris'  Settlement  qf  Denver,  MS.,  is  another 
excellent  authority  treating  of  first  things. 

'^  Argo  is  the  seat  of  Hul's  reduction  works.  Other  settlements  in  1886 
were  Bear  Creek  Junction,  Bennett,  Bird,  Biff  Timber,  Box  Elder,  Brighton, 
Burnham,  Byers,  Cherry  Creek,  Deer  Trail.  Henderson  Isle,  Huf^faes,  Gravel 
Switch,  Island  Station,  Jersey,  Junction,  Kiowa,  Living  Spring,  Magnolia, 
Melvin,  Petersburg,  Platte  Summit,  Pooler  a  Rancho,  Poverty  Flat»  Battle- 
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^nike,  RedoctioD  Works,  Schuyler,  Vasqaez.  and  Watkins.  One  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Arapahoe  county  whose  name  is  found  in  the  public  prints  is  Caleb 
B.  Clemeuts,  who  came  to  Colorado  in  1859,  and  was  from  tibe  first  identified 
with  Denver,  an  addition  to  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  receiver  of  the 
land  office  when  Chilcott  was  register.  He  died  March  24,  1880.  Denver 
TrihH/K,  March  25,  1880. 

0.  J.  Gross,  who  also  came  in  1859,  was  bom  in  Vt  in  1821.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Fond  du  L#ac,  Wis.,  for  several  years,  and  helped  to  lay 
out  the  town  of  Boulder  in  Colorado,  after  which  he  settled  in  Denver,  and 
was  electetl  from  Arapahoe  co.  to  the  legislature  in  1866.  He  formed  the 
Baltimore  Mining  company,  one  of  the  most  substantial  in  the  state,  and 
owned  1,500  acres  south-east  of  Denver.  He  married,  in  1841,  a  daughter 
of  H.  T.  Shepherd  of  K.  Y.,  who  died  at  Boulder  in  1864.  The  following 
year  he  married  Harriet  Beecher  of  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Bavid  A.  Cheever  was  a  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1842.  At 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  he  resigned,  and  also  came  to  Cal.  in  1849,  but 
rstomed  to  Wis.  in  1854,  and  from  there  migrated  to  Colorado  in  1859,  en- 
gaging in  real  estate  business.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  in  1864,  county  commissioner  in  1873,  and  was  postmaster  in 
1875-6. 

Cyrus  H.  McLaushlin,  born  in  Pa  in  1827,  and  by  trade  a  printer,  came 
from  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  Colorado  in  1859  as  a  messenger  for  Jones 
and  Cartwright'a  express,  and  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  reports  concerning 
gold  discoveries.  On  returning  to  Leavenworth  he  carried  1^0,000  worth  of 
the  precious  dust.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Denver  and  worked  on  the  News 
for  a  time;  then  tried  agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  but  the  flood  of  1864  so 
damaged  his  farm  that  he  gave  it  up  and  took  a  situation  in  the  quarter- 
master's department,  which  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
to  the  legisUtuie,  which  met  at  Golden,  and  used  his  influence  to  remove  the 
capital  to  Denver.  In  1868  he  was  reelected  and  chosen  speaker.  He  was 
afterward  receiver  in  the  land  office,  clerk  in  the  post  office,  and  alderman. 
The  rule  of  the  Pioneer  Association  is  that  those  who  arrived  before  1860 
nukv  become  members.  Byera*  Centennial  State,  MS.,  38.  Among  these  were 
Wuliam  Z.  Cozzens,  deputy -sheriff  of  Arapahoe  district  in  1860;  David  K. 
Wall,  member  of  the  provisional  le^slature;  T.  P.  Boyd,  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court;  N.  J.  Curtis,  W.  F.  Holman;  Charles  C.  Post,  member 
of  constitutional  convention  of  1859;  NeUon  Sargent,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  first  express  line  across  the  plains,  known  as  the  Leavenworth  and  Pike's 
Peak  Express  company,  as  before  mentioned;  Philo  M.  Weston,  built  the 
irst  hou^ie  in  Granite;  John  Rothrock,  built  the  'eleven  cabins,'  16  miles 
>elow  Denver,  on  the  Platte,  in  1858,  and  was  one  of  the  discoverers  of  Gold 
KpOII,  in  Boulder  co.;  Joseph  M.  Brown,  miner  and  cattle  raiser,  built 
brown's  bridfire  over  the  Platte,  elected  county  commissioner  in  1863  for  3 
•erms;  Samuel  W.  Brown,  miner,  merchant,  farmer;  Samuel  Brantner,  farm- 
ar;  his  daughter  was  the  first  child  of  the  settlers  of  Arapahoe,  born  four 
(niles  from  Denver;  Caleb  S.  Burdsall,  miner,  smelter,  surgeon  of  the  3d 
Dolo  reg.,  discovered  the  soila  lakes  near  Morrison,  named  after  him;  Joseph 
W.  Bowles,  miner,  sheriff  of  Nevada  mining  district  in  1860-1,  farmer  near 
Littleton,  twice  elected  county  commissioner;  Hiram  J.  Brendlinger,  tobacco 
merchant,  member  of  the  city  council  1861-3,  mayor  in  1864,  member  of  the 
legislature  1865;  John  W.  Cline,  miner,  farmer;  Henry  Crow,  miner,  organ- 
ized the  Cit^  National  bank  in  1870  and  was  president  six  years,  afterward 
in  stock  raising  and  mining;  A.  B.  Daniels,  vice-president  of  Denver  and 
New  Orleans  railroad,  died  April  9,  1881;  Daniel  J.  Fulton,  miner,  farmer; 
George  C.  Griffin,  farmer  and  stock  raiser;  G.  W.  Hazzanl,  miner,  farmer, 
banker,  stock  grower,  owned  20,000  acres  of  pasture  lands,  died  Feb.  9,  1878, 
leaving  a  wife  and  four  children;  Alfred  H.  Miles,  farmer;  John  McBroom, 
farmer,  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1876;  John  Milheim,  banker  and 
capitalist;  John  H.  Morrison,  lumber  merchant,  miller,  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  agriculturist,  died  July  21,  1876;  Jaoper  P.  Sears,  merchant  with 
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C.  A.  Cook,  l>ankery  government  contractor,  and  real  estate  dealer;  TkaN 
Skerritt,  miner,  farmer;  L.  A.  Williams,  lumber  mamifafitarer,  iaiia, 
stock  raiser. 

Hiram  J.  Brendlinger,  a  native  of  Pa,  came  with  a  stock  of  cigsn  toDo* 
ver  in  1859,  opening  a  store  on  Blake  street  in  a  log  cabin  in  June  1859.  U 
18G1  he  erected  a  two-story  frame  buildins,  which  was  burned  in  April  19SI 
Six  months  previous  he  had  erected  a  bride  warehouse,  in  which  a  large  put 
of  his  stock  was  saved,  with  which  he  started  business  again,  with  a  bnnck 
at  Central  City.  In  18G4  he  established  a  branch  at  Virginia,  Montana,  ii 
1SC6  at  Cheyenne,  in  Wyoming,  and  in  1877  at  DeadwooJ,  in  Dakota.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  city  council,  mayor,  and  member  of  tiie  legislature. 

Daniel  Witter,  bom  in  Ind.,  became  a  miner  in  Tarryall  district,  Sooth 
park,  where  he  worked  in  1859-60,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  hooie 
from  his  district  the  following  year.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  postnaeiter 
at  Hamilton,  and  soon  after  as3t  int.  rev.  collector  and  afterward  wit  n- 
ceiver  in  the  land  office,  dealer  in  real  estate  and  stock  raiser.  He  origiiH 
ated  the  Denver  Safe  Deposit  and  Savings  bank,  of  which  he  was  tresmnr 
until  1877.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Denver  Water  company  from  iti 
organization  for  many  years. 

David  H.  Moffat  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  in  1839,  and  came  to  Cdoimdo  ii 
1860.  He  started  a  book  and  stationery  business  at  Denver,  in  ooinpeny 
with  C.  C.  Wool  worth,  which  became  lai^e  and  profitable,  and  from  whick 
bo  retired  at  the  end  of  six  years  to  take  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  lit 
National  bank  of  Denver,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  in  1880,  lod 
which  owes  much  to  his  administrative  ability.  He  was  elected  to  the  presi* 
dcncy  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  in  1887,  and  has  been  prominently  connected 
with  all  the  leading  railroad  enterprises  since  1869,  whon  he  with  Gov.  Etuu 
built  the  Denver  Pacific  to  Cheyenne.  He  was  one  of  the  oraanisers  of  the 
syndicate  which  built  the  D.  &  S.  P.  K  R.,  and  helped  to  build  the  D.  t 
N.  O.  R.  R.  He  is  also  interested  in  mines  in  nearly  every  county  in  Colo* 
rado,  and  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  mining  kinss  of  the  centennial  state.  He 
paid  Tabor  $1,600,000  for  liis  interest  in  the  little  Pittsburg  at  LeadTillfl, 
even  then  making  money  out  of  the  investment  His  residence  in  Dbotct 
cost  over  $80,000.  2i,  t.  Finatider,  Oct.  17,  1885;  Moffal*4  Sketch  on  Batt- 
ing ^  MS. 

Bela  M.  Hughes,  a  native  of  Nicholas  co.,  Ky,  was  bom  in  1817,  sad  r»* 
moved  to  Clay  co.,  Mo.,  in  1834.  He  studied  for  the  law,  and  was  adoiitieii 
to  practice  in  1841,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  receiver  of  pubUc  mnoejrtfor 
his  district,  which  position  he  held  four  years,  when  he  removed  to  St  Joeeph, 
where  he  remained  until  he  came  to  Colorado  in  1861,  as  president  of  tb* 
Overland  Mail  company,  which  office  he  filled  for  two  years,  and  for  six  yeeri 
afterward  that  of  solicitor  of  the  same  company.  In  1869  he  besan  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  in  Denver.  He  was  democratic  candidate  lot  goteroet 
in  1876,  though  not  elected. 

Frederick  Jones  Bancroft,  M.  D.,  bom  May  25,  1834,  at  Enfield,  Cosn. 
On  the  paternal  side  he  came  from  the  Bancrofts  and  Heaths  of  Coon.,  u j 
on  the  metemal  side  from  the  Biesells  and  Walootts,  prominent  New  EDg^°^ 
families.  He  was  educated  at  Westfield  academy,  Mass.,  and  Charlottevilk 
seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  studied  medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  ^ 
university  of  Buffalo,  graduating  in  1861.  His  first  praotioe  was  in  P^- 
Then  he  entered  the  army,  and  after  the  war  attendea  lectures  in  Phil*  ^ 
moving  to  Colorado  in  1866,  and  practised  medicine  in  Denver,  where  he  be- 
came medical  referee  for  several  insurance  companies,  and  surgeon  of  ^^ 
different  railroad  companies,  as  well  as  member  of  the  Denver  Medicel/^ 
ciety,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1868,  of  the  Colorado  Medical  astocieti^ 
and  American  Medical  association,  and  president  of  the  state  bneni  o 
health.  He  was  also  an  early  and  active  member  of  the  Colorado  Hiitor^^ 
society,  and  has  been  an  officer  in  many  societies,  particularly  educstiof^^^^ 
and  is  authority  upon  such  topics.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Georg<  -^^ 
Jarvis,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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James  Moynahan  was  born  in  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  in  1842.  He  entered 
1m  army  aa  a  private  in  1862,  remaining  in  it  through  the  war,  being  twice 
rounded,  and  made  a  captain  in  1863.  In  1866  he  married  Mary  Moynahan, 
4  Detroit,  and  set  oat  tor  Colorado  with  an  ox-team,  leaving  his  wife,  who 
oUowed  him  in  1867.     He  resided  in  Park  co.  until  1884  when  he  removed 

0  Denver  to  educate  his  children.  In  merchandising,  mining,  and  stock 
using,  he  fast  accumulated  property.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in 
876,  and  again  in  1882. 

Charles  Hallack,  bom  in  N.  Y.  in  1828,  came  to  Colorado  in  1867  from 
[ansa-a,  and  settled  in  Denver  in  the  business  of  a  lumber  dealer.  In  1884 
e  was  elected  president  of  the  State  National  bank,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
be  orffanizers. 

Job  A.  Cooper,  bom  in  HI.  in  1843,  removed  to  Denver  in  1872,  where  he 
ractiaed  law  tor  four  years,  and  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  German 
•ank.  In  1877  the  bank  was  reorganized  under  tne  name  of  the  German 
National  Bank,  when  he  was  elected  cashier.  In  1877  he  purchased  300  head 
f  cattle,  on  a  ranee  near  the  Neb.  state  line,  but  sold  them  and  bought  15,000 
cres  of  land  in  Weld  co.,  on  which  he  had  in  1886-7,  600  head  of  cattle.  He 
ras  president  of  the  Colorado  Cattle-grower's  association,  a  wealthy  organi- 
ation. 

D.  H.  Dougan,  bom  in  Niles,  Mich.,  in  1845,  removed  to  Ind.  at  the  age 
f  15  years,  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  bank  at  Richmond,  studying  medicine  in 
is  leisure  hours.  He  subsequently  studied  at  Rush  medical  college,  Chicaeo, 
nd  at  Bellevue  hospital,  New  York,  graduating  in  1874,  and  coming  to  Colo- 
ado  the  following  year.  He  resided  m  several  parts  of  the  state  temporarily 
ntil  1878  when  he  went  to  Leadville,  whore  he  became  mayor  in  1881  and 
882.  Ho  wa3  the  first  president  of  Carbonate  bank,  and  remained  a  director 
rhile  living  in  Denver. 

John  C.  Stallcup,  bom  in  Ohio  in  1841,  came  to  Colorado  for  the  benefit 
f  hia  health  in  1877,  and  remained.  He  was  nominee  of  the  democratic  party 
ir  srtate  senator  in  1878,  and  was  again  nominated  for  attorney -general  of 
le  state  in  1380.  Ho  was  elected  city-attorney  of  Denver  in  1881,  and  was 
rtaiued  as  city  counsel  afterwards  in  cases  then  pending.  In  1884  he  sold 
lost  of  his  city  property,  and  invested  in  land  in  Arapahoe  co.,  17  miles 
om  Denver,  which  was  being  stocked  with  cattle. 

Stephen  H.  Standart,  born  in  Ohio  in  1833,  and  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
kme  to  Colonuio  in  1879  to  engage  in  cattle-raisinff.  He  started  in  business 
ith  1,200  head,  about  60  miles  from  Denver.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
era  of  the  Western  Live  stock  co.  in  1880,  and  of  the  American  Cattle  com- 
iny  in  1883,  of  400  members,  the  two  companies  owning  over  20,000  head 

1  1885. 

For  congressional  and  legislative  references  I  have  found  matter  in  Pac. 
-  R.  Bepi,  i.  17-19;  [/.  S,  Sen.  Jour,,  808,  38th  cong.,  1st  sess.;  U.  S,  H, 
our,,  241,  38th  cong.,  2d  sess.;  Zcdtriskien  Land  Laws,  sup.  1877,  49;  Hol- 
9ter*M  Mtnfs  of  Colo,  292-4;  Comf.  Olohe,  1864-5,  316,  753,  1404;  17.  S.  H. 
he.  Doc.,  i.,  p.  152,  46th  cong.,  I'st  sess.,  vol.  16,  pt  2,  184,  227;  46th  con^j., 
i  Bess.,  an<l  xxv.,  pt  1,  446;  46th  cong.,  2d  sess.;  (J.  8.  H.  Mittr,  Dor.,  xiii., 
t  4,  p.  56-9,  124-31,  46th  cong.,  2d  soai.;  U,  8.  Ex.  Doc,,  xxv.,  364,  47th 
Mig.,  2d  sess.;  Ofn,  Laim  Colo,  1865,  108-11,  117-18.  127,  132,  135,  141, 
42;  Id.,  1877,  180-94,  738;  Sen,  Jour.  Colo,  1881.  629-30;  Charter  and  Ordt- 
anees  qf  CUy  qf  Denver,  287-309;  Corporalions,  Rev,  StaluteA,  1883. 
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Bent  county,  separated  from  Arapahoe  by  Elbert 
county,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and 
occupies  the   country  of  which  Bent's   fort  was  in 
ante-mining  days  the  seat  of  such  civilization  as  was 
found  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    It 
was  organized  in  1870,  and  named  after  the  Bent  fam- 
ily.    It  occupies  an  extent  of  territory  larger  than 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  but  is  comparatively  unin- 
habited,   being  almost  entirely  appropriated   to  the 
uses  of  the  great  cattle  companies  and  owners,  a  sin- 
gle one  of  whom  owns  forty   miles  fronting  on  the 
river. ^     Boggsvillo  was  the  first  county  seat,  whic\i 
later  was  west  Las  Animas,  the  rendezvous  of  cattle 
owners   and  purchasers.     East   Las  Animas,  a  fe'^ 
miles  below,  is  another  similar  point.     Both  are 
the  railroad.     La  Junta,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pueb 
branch,   is  a  prosperous  town.     Besides  these  the 

^  J.  W.  Prowers  before  mentioned.  He  came  to  Colorado  in  1858  a  poc^ 
young  man,  made  his  first  money  cutting  the  native  sprassea  for  hay,  and  seL  ^ 
ing  it  to  the  government  at  Fort  Lyon.  He  finally  oecame  a  merchant  an>> 
banker,  and  owner  of  20,000  cattle, 
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are  few  worthy  of  note.'  The  Arkansas  valley  is 
adapted  to  agriculture,  but  the  population  of  about 
2,000  is  devoted  to  the  grazing  interest  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  farming.  The  county  of  Greenwood  was  cre- 
ated at  the  same  time  that  Bent  was  established,  and 
occupied  a  part  of  its  present  territory,  with  Kit  Car- 
son for  the  county  seat ;  but  it  was  abolished  in  1874, 
and  the  present  boundaries  decreed,  at  which  time 
the  county  of  Elbert  was  set  off. 

Boulder,  one  of  the  original  seventeen  counties 
established  by  the  first  legislative  body  of  Colorado 
territory,  contains  794  square  miles,  and  combines 
mining  with  agriculture  in  a  proportion  which  ren- 
ders it  a  peculiarly  favored  section  of  the  state.  It 
was  first  settled  by  a  portion  of  a  train  which  arrived 
in  1858  by  the  Platte  route,  which  on  coming  to  the 
confluence  of  the  St  Vrain,  determined  to  take  a 
course  directly  leading  to  the  mountains.  Among 
them  were  Thomas  Aikins  and  son,  S.  J.  Aikins,  a 
nephew,  A.  A.  Brookfield  and  wife,  Charles  Clouser, 
Yount,  Moore,  Dickens,  Daniel  Gordon  and  brother, 
Theodore  Squires,  Thomas  Lorton,  Wheelock  broth- 
ers, and  John  Rothrock.  They  pitched  their  tents 
on  the  17th  of  October  at  Red  rock,  at  the  mouth  of 
Boulder  canon.  They  were  joined  by  others  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn.  On  the  15th  of  January, 
1859,  the  first  gold  was  discovered  at  Gold  Run  by  a 
party  consisting  of  Charles  Clouser,  John  Rothrock, 
I.  S.  Bull,  William  Huej^  W.  W.  Jones,  James 
Aikins,  and  David  Wooley.  Out  of  tliis  gulch  was 
taken  by  the  hand-rocker  that  season  $100,000.  The 
second  discovery,  on  south  Boulder,  was  the  Dead- 
wood  diggings,  by  B.  F.  Langley,  about  the  last  of 


'  Alkali,  Apishapa  Station,  Arapahoe,  Benton,  Bent's  Fort,  Blackwoll,  Cad- 
doa,  Carlton,  Catlin,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Dowlings,  First  View,  Fort  Lyon, 
Granada,  Hilton,  HoUey,  Iron  Springs,  King  s  Ferry,  Kiowa  Springs,  Kit 
Carson,  Main  Rancho,  Meadows,  Monotony,  Nine-mile  Bottom,  Point  of 
Rocks,  Prowers,  Red  Rock,  Robinson,  Rocky  Ford,  Rush  Creek,  Salt 
Springs,  Sand  Creek,  The  Meadows,  Tuttle's,  Well  No.  1,  and  Wild  Horae, 
are  the  aettlements  in  Bent  co. 
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January ;  and  the  third  at  Gold  Hill,*  in  Februaiy. 
Soon  after  David  Horsfal  discovered  his  famoiu 
mine. 

In  February  the  town  of  Boulder  was  laid  off,  ten 
miles  from  the  gold  diggings,  by  H.  Chiles,  Alfred 
A.  Brookfield  being  president  of  the  town  company.* 
The  first  seventy  houses  on  Pearl  street  were  of  logs. 
It  soon  had  a  population  of  2,000,  which  so  exalted 
the  expectations  of  its  shareholders  that  they  turned 
away  customers  by  their  high  prices.  Efforts  were 
made  by  bridging  the  Platte,  and  by  other  means,  to 
draw  immigration  to  that  point,  but  without  marked 
success.* 

*  Some  of  the  pioneers  of  Gold  Hill  were  P.  M.  Hoosel  and  wife,  Geom 
W.  Chambers  and  wife,  Charles  Dabney  and  wife,  Charles  F.  Holly,  MiCi 
Jain,  John  Wigginton,  William  Fellows,  James  Smith,  £.  H.  N.  Pattenoo, 
W.  G.  Pell,  James  A.  Carr,  W.  A.  Corson,  Henry  Green,  L.  M.  McCaaliii, 
and  family,  Richard  Blore,  John  Mahoney,  Cary  Culver,  Hiram  Bnck,  George 
Zweck,  Aiph.  Cushman,  Mrs  Samuel  Hays,  William  and  John  Brerly  and 
families.  The  first  child  bom  in  Gold  HiU  was  Mamie  McCaalin,  who  be- 
came Mrs  J.  C.  Conlehan  of  Boulder. 

^Brookfield  was  bom  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  1830L  His  father  wis  i 
merchant,  and  he  was  his  partner.  He  was  afterward  mayor  of  Nebnab 
City.  He  came  to  Colorado  in  1858.  Henry  Wilson  Chiles  was  bom  in  Vi 
in  1828,  and  came  to  Colo  from  Neb.  in  1858.  He  served  in  the  civil  wv, 
and  returned  to  Colo  at  its  close. 

^Some  of  the  men  of  Boulder  were:  Thomas  A.  Aiken,  bom  in  Md,  1806. 
He  came  to  Colorado  in  1858,  and  settled  four  miles  from  Boulder  City.  He 
died  in  1878. 

Samuel  J.  Aikins,  bom  in  IlL  in  1836,  came  to  Colorado  in  1858,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  on  Dry  creek,  five  miles  e.  from  Boulder  City.   A.  J.  Macky, 
who  erected  the  first  frame  house  in  Boulder,  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  in  183iU 
He  came  to  Colorado  in  1859,  in  company  with  Hiram  Bnck.     He  mined^ 
worked  at  his  trade  of  carpentry,  and  kept  a  meat  market  in  company  witbi 
Buck.     He  erected  the  first  brick  house  m  Boulder,  and  the  first  bnildm^ 
with  an  iron  front.     He  was  postmaster,  county  treasurer,   justice  at  ib^ 
peace,  member  of  the  school  board,  clerk  of  the  dist  court,  and  depu^  inl^ 
rev.  collector.     For  eight  years  he  held  the  ofilce  of  sec.  Boulder  County  Xb-^ 
dustrial  association.     In  1872  he  was  elected  town  clerk  and  trc^msorv^ 
which  ofiice  he  retained  for  about  ten  years.     He  at  one  time  kept  the  Bovl-^ 
der  house.     In  1865,  in  company  with  Daniel  Pound  and  others,  he  oqb^ 
structed  tlie  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City  wagon  road,  and  the  following^ 
^"^ear  built  the  Caribou  and  Central  City  road.     He  was  influential  in  secnr" 
ing  the  state  university  for  Boulder,  and  aided  all  worthy  enterprises. 

Alpheud  Wright,  boru  in  N.  Y.  and  educated  for  the  law,  came  to  Colo* 
rado  in  1859.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1865,  and  was  elected 
comity  attorney,     lie  made  a  comfortable  fortune  at  minuig  operations. 

Samuel  Arbuthnot  was  bom  in  Pittsburg  in  1836,  and  came  to  Colorado 
ill  1859.  He  mined  at  Gold  Hill,  at  Russell  gulch,  and  in  Calif omia  gulch. 
Ill  1863  he  settled  on  a  farm  on  Left  Hand  creek,  Boulder  co.,  and  helped  to 
organize  the  Left  Hand  Ditch  company,  of  which  he  has  been  preaident.  Ho 
was  also  clerk  of  the  school  board. 
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About  this  time  men  went  wild  over  quartz,  until 
they  found,  upon  protracted  trial,  that  they  could  not 
exfauct  the  gold  I  have  already  spoken  of  that  era, 
and  its  effect  on  the  country.  Then  they  were  driven 
to  other  pursuits,  especially  farming  Boulder  organ- 
ized the  first  county  agricultural  society  in  1867. 
Grist-mills  were  erected,  and  a  farming  community 
rew  up  at  the  confluence  of  the  north  and  south 
oulder  creeks,  with  a  thriving  centre  called  Val- 
mont/  Boulder  became  the  grain-milling  as  well  as 
grain-growing  country'  of  the  ttTntory.  In  time, 
also,  its  mines  were  developed,  until  its  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  reached  half  a  million, 

George  F.  Chase  was  one  o(  the  Central  City  and  Boulder  valley  toll- 
road  bauders,  county  commissioner,  town  trustee,  farmer,  and  stock  raiser. 
Q«orge  W.  Chambers  was  a  miner,  farmer,  county  commissioner,  and  justice 
of  the  peace.  Andrew  Douty  erected  on  South  Boulder  creek  the  first  grist- 
■ill  completed  in  Colorado.  He  also  built  a  mill  at  Red  Rock,  near  Boulder 
OHy,  in  1866.  In  1867  he  erected  the  first  liouring  mills  at  8t  Louis,  in  Lar- 
Br  CO.,  where  he  died  in  1874.  Douty  was  from  Pa. 
Tarbox  &  Donnelly  erected  the  first  saw  mill  in  Boulder  in  1860,  usius  the 
ler  power  at  the  mouth  of  the  cafton.  J.  P.  Lee  built  the  secona  the 
tame  aeaaon  a  few  miles  from  Gold  Hill;  Tourtalotte  and  Squires  a  third  in 
Boulder  City  in  1862.  Samuel  Copeland  erected  the  first  steam  saw  mill  in 
Four-mile  caflon  in  1863. 

Bdward  W.  Henderson  was  the  purchaser  of  the  Crregory  mine,  and  had 
maoy  Ticisutudes  of  fortune.  He  was  connected  with  the  Western  Smeltins 
oompanv,  in  chaxve  of  affairs;  was  treasurer  of  Gilpin  co. ;  and  receiver  ot 
tlie  U.  8.  land  office  at  Central  City  1873-9. 

T.  J.  Graham  broueht  the  3-stamp  mill  in  1859  which  was  set  up  on  Left 
Hand  creek,  near  Gola  HilL     He  continued  to  reside  at  Boulder. 

Other  men  of  Boulder  in  early  times  were  William  Arbuthnot,  miner  and 
fmramri  Angust  Burk,  baker  and  farmer;  Norman  R.  Howard,  miner  and 
farmer;  Thomas  J.  Jones,  miner,  merchant,  and  farmer,  built  the  large  hotel 
at  Gold  Dirt  in  1860;  Henry  B.  Ludlow,  miner  and  farmer;  Holden  R.  £!• 
dredy  freighter  and  merchant;  William  Baker,  farmer;  Thomas  Brainard, 
freighter  and  farmer;  John  Reese,  carpenter,  miner,  and  farmer,  elected 
aeeeewir  of  Bonlder  co.  in  1871;  Jay  Sternberg,  miller  and  proprietor  of  the 
Boulder  City  flouring  mills;  William  R.  Howell,  twice  elected  sheriff  of 
Beolderco. 

*ne  first  cheese  factory  was  established  at  Valmont.  This  town  was 
laid  off  by  A.  P.  Allen,  his  sons,  G.  S.  and  W.  H.  Allen,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Holden  Eldred.  Near  Valmont  were  settled,  with  their  families,  W.  B. 
Howell,  once  sheriff,  now  a  large  land  owner,  John  Rothrock,  Henry  Buck, 
P.  A-  Lvner,  William  A.  Davidson,  H.  R  Lndlow,  J.  J.  Beasley,  projector 
and  boifder  of  the  Beasley  irrigating  canal;  Jeremiah  Lesgett,  Edsar  Saw- 
dey,  Hiram  Prince,  E.  Leeds,  J.  C.  Bailey,  Stephen  H.  Green,  ana  George 
C.  Green,  his  son. 

*A.  and  J.  W.  Smith  of  Denver,  erected  a  grist-mill  at  White  Rock 
CSiffi,  on  Bonlder  creek,  six  miles  from  the  mountains;  P.  M.  Housel  and 
John  D.  Baker  bnilt  one  near  Valmont.     Housel  was  twice  elected  county 
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chiefly  in  silver,  and  the  assessable  valuation  of  the 
county  is  considerably  over  four  and  a  half  millions.* 
The   coal    production     of  the    county    in    1883  was 
45,500  tons.*     Iron  is  one  of  the  valuable  productions 
of  this  county;**   and  also  stone   for  building  pur- 
poses,    and  lime    manufacture.       Boulder   county  in 
1870  received  the  addition  to  its  early  population  of 
a  company   of  persons  organized  in  Chic^^o,  mder 
the  name  of  the  Chicago-Colorado  colony,  of  which 
Robert  Collyer  was  president,  C.  N.  Pratt  secretan , 
and  William  Bross  treasurer.     With  so  much  ability 
at  the  head  it  should  have  made  itself  a  history.  The 
land,  selected  by  W.  N.    Byers,   consisted  of  60,000 

^  The  principal  mining  districts  of  Boulder  are  Caribou,  in  which  are  sit- 
uated the  well-known  mines  of  Native  Silver,  Seven-Thirty,  Ten-Forty, 
Poorman,  Sherman,  No  Name,  and  the  Caribou,  which  shipped  in  ISSl 
$227,982.88  in  silver  bricks.  Ward  district  contained  the  Ki  Wot,  Nelson, 
Stoughton,  Celestial,  Humboldt,  and  Morning  Star,  free-milling  sold  mines. 
In  Central  district  were  the  smuggler,  John  Jav,  Last  Chance,  Longfellow, 
and  Golden  Age.  The  Gold  HiU,  Grand  Island,  Sum^ine,  Susar  L^f,  and 
Magnolia  districts  had  ^ood  mines,  which  up  to  1886  workea  up  to  their 
greatest  point  of  productiveness.  Placer  mines  were  neelected.  SnMs  R^yt 
on  Development  of  Colorado^  1881-2,  30,  being  the  annual  report  of  the  state 
geolo^st.  There  were,  in  ^1880,  9  mills,  running  185  stamps,  at  work  iu 
Boulder  county.  Fotwett,  Colorado^  260. 

'  The  coal  of  Boulder  county  is  a  free-burning  lignite,  of  jet  black  color  and 
high  lustre.  Coal  was  first  develops  here  in  1860.  In  1864  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
sliall,  one  of  the  o^'ners,  after  whom  the  coal -mining  town  of  Marshall  ww 
named,  William  L.  Lee,  Mylo  Lee,  and  A.  G.  Langford  erected  a  small  blast- 
furnace  at  tliis  place,  and  made  200  tons  of  pig-iron  from  the  red  hematite  on» 
wliich  abound  in  the  locality.  The  Marshall  mine  was  worked  for  several 
years  on  a  small  scale;  but  when  the  Golden,  Boulder,  and  Caribou  railroad 
was  completed,  in  1878,  the  output  immediately  increased  to  50,000  toni 
annually.  Tkv8  Otrr  (he  Plains,  86-7;  Rocky  Mountain  Netctt,  May  0,  1»68: 
Clftir  Creek  and  BouUb'r  Vul  HisLj  421.  Louisville  is  another  coal-mininff 
town  on  the  Colorado  Central  railroad,  12  miles  from  Boulder.  C.  C.  Welch 
of  Golden  conceived  the  idea  of  boring  for  coal  at  this  place,  where  it  is  found 
200  feet  below  the  surface.  The  town  was  named  after  Louis  Niwitaoj.  a 
Polander,  who  had  charge  of  the  explorations.  This  mine  was  sold  to  Jay 
Gould,  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  in  1879,  with  all  its  equipments,  Louirrill'f 
has  a  population  of  about  600.  Among  thepermanent  settlers  in  Coal Cm^ 
valley  are  the  pioneer  families  of  David  Kerr,  Robert  Niver,  W.  C.  Hake. 
first  presiilent  of  the  South  Boulder  and  Coal  Creek  Ditch  company,  G.  ^• 
Eggleston,  A.  M.  Wylam,  an<l  James  Minks.  Niver,  who  is  a  well-to-«»'^ 
fanner,  was  the  projector  of  the  South  Boulder  and  Coal  Creek  Ditch  com- 
pany, t)f  which  ho  was  superintendent  and  stockholder,  the  benefit  of  which 
to  the  valley  has  been  great. 

^®The  Davidson  Coal  and  Iron  Mining  company  was  incorporated  in  187!*» 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $160,000,  organized  by  William  A.  Davidson,  Jona- 
than S.  Smith,  George  W.   Smiley,   Charles   B.  Kountxe,  and  \ViUiam  ^; 
Borger.     The  company  owned  8,000  acres  on  the  line  of  the  Colorado  Centra.  ^ 
railroad,  8  miles  from  Boulder. 
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acres  in  the  valleys  of  Boulder,  St  Vrain,"  Left  Hand, 
and  Little  Thompson  creeks,  including  foot-hill  lands 
with  timber,  building  stone,  water,  iron,  and  coal  con- 
venient to  railroad  transportation.  A  location  was 
chosen  for  a  town  about  thirty  miles  due  east  from 
Long's  peak,  the  view  of  which  gave  it  the  name  of 
ILio'ngmont,  The  founders  of  the  colony  did  not  find 
it  an  Arcadia,  but  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  proved  a  good 
investment.  The  town,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1873,  had  in  1886  1,800  inhabitants,  excellent  schools, 
local  journals,  several  churches,  important  agricul- 
tural and  milling  interests,  and  a  railroad  connecting 
it  >vith  the  Erie  and  Canfield  *'  coal  banks,  and  was 
on  the  line  of  the  Colorado  Central  railroad. 

Boulder  City,  the  county  seat  of  Boulder  county, 
was  incorporated  in  November  1871,"  and  had  in 
1886  a  population  of  6,000,  railroad  communication 
with  Denver  "  and  the  other  principal  towns  of  north- 
ern Colorado  and  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
sampling  and     smelting-works,  and    flouring    mills,** 

"In  St  Vrain  valley  still  i-eside  8ome  of  the  settlers  of  1859,  namely: 
Coffman,  Peunock,  Allen,  Hamlin,  Affalter,  Peck,  Isaac  Runyon,  B.  F. 
Franklin,  John  C.  Carter,  Lyman  Smead,  David  Taylor,  Harrison  Goodwin, 
Perry  White,  Richard  Blore,  Weese  brothers,  Thomas  McClain,  C.  C.  True, 
<^oTge  W.  Webster,  Fred,  George  C,  and  Lawson  Beck  with,  Alf.  and  Wash. 
Cashman,  John  Hagar,  Powell,  Ripley.  Mason,  Manners,  and  Dickson. 

^^  Canfield  is  another  coal-minins  town  on  the  Denver  and  Boulder  Valley 
railroad,  12  miles  from  Boulder.  Tiiere  were  three  mines,  two  owned  by  the 
Star  Consolidated  Coal-mining  company,  and  another,  opened  in  1879,  called 
the  Jackson. 

'^Its  mayors  liave  been  James  FUison,  James  P.  Maxwell,  Charles  G. 
Van  Fleet,  and  John  A.  EUet  Maxwell  was  born  in  Wis.  in  1839,  and  came 
to  Colorado  in  1860,  settling  tirst  in  Gilpin  co.  at  mining  and  lumber  dealing. 
He  removed  to  Boulder  in  1872,  and  engaged  in  farmmg  and  stock-raising. 
He  was  elected  to  the  territorial  legislature  in  1872  and  1874,  to  the  state 
general  assembly  in  1876  as  senator,  and  in  1878  was  chosen  president  of  the 
senate  pro  tem.  He  was  also  elected  co.  trea.-*.  in  1 880.  Charles  C.  Brace, 
elected  in  1886,  came  to  Colorado  in  1876  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where 
he  wai  bom  in  1849.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  Hahnemann  medical  col- 
lege of  Chicago,  coming  direct  to  Boulder  after  graduating.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Colorado  State  Homeopathic  ^ledical  society. 

'*  While  the  population  was  only  a  few  hundred  the  citizens  8nb8cril>ed 
$45,000  to  secure  a  branch  from  the  Denver  and  Boulder  Valley  R.  R.  Be* 
fore  it  was  completed  the  Colorado  Central  had  reached  them. 

**  The  samplmg- works  were  erected  by  N.  P.  Hill,  manager  of  the  Boston 
and  Colorado  Smelting  co.,  the  smeltin^-works  by  J.  H.  Boyd,  in  1874.  The 
Boulder  City  flouring- mill  was  erected  m  1872  by  Jay  and  D.  K.  Sternberg; 
the  Colorado  sUte  miM  in  1877  by  Mrs  K  B.  Yoimt. 
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which  purchased   most   of  the  wheat  grown  in  the 
county.     The  busmess  of  the  town  and  vicinity  sup- 
ported    several    banks/*     It  had  a  good   system  of     ^ 
water-works,  erected  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  a 
fire  department  organized  in   1875,   excellent  public 
schools,"  newspapersjchurches,"  various  benevolent  so- 
cieties, a  public  library/*  and  the  state  university.  Thi 
last  distinction  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  1801 
and  the  comer-stone  laid  September  17,  1875.  The  pre — 
paratory  and  normal  departments  were  opened  in  1877.    "^^ 
since  which  period  it  has  increased  and  prospered."  ^^* 
There  are  few  towns  of  importance  in  the  county." 

''The  Boulder  Itank  wan  established  in   1871  by  George  C.  Coming  o       m  jf 
Ohio;  discontinued  in  1877.     The  National  State  bank  was  founded  in  187-£±= —  4 
by  Charles  O.  and  W.  A.  Buckingham  of  Ohio,  but  did  not  take  the  presen^      <t 
name  until  1877.     Tlie  First  National  bank  of  Boulder  was  opened  in  1877  b; 
Louis  Cheney. 

'^  Boulder  built  the  first  school-house  in  Colorado  in  1800,  crating  $1,200- 
It  was  occupied  until  1872,  when  a  large  public  school  edifice  was  erected. 
costing  $15,000,  and  the  graded  system  was  adopted.     Since  that  perio4l  a;] 
ditions  have  1)eeu  made  as  required. 

"The  churches  of  Boulder  were  founded  as  follows:  methodist  in  184)0. 
by  Jacob  Adriance;  congregational  in  1864,  by  William  Crawford;  prcsby 
terian  in  1872,  by  J.  E.  i^derson;  protestant  episcopal,   1873,   by  Henr 
Baum;  reformed  episcopal,  1874,  by  James  0.  Pratt;  catholic,  1876,  by  A.  J- 
Abel;  baptist,  1872,  by  J.  G.  Maver.     After  these  came  the  christian  an(^ 
adventist  churches,  liberalists,  and  spiritualists. 

**Tbe  library  was  founded  by  Charles  G.  Buckingham. 

**  Robert  Culver  and  Charles  F.  Holly  were  active  in  influencing  the  I 
tioo.     The  first  board  appointed  consisted  of  D.  P.  Walling,  J.^^d,  A.  0 
Patterson,  A.  A.  Bradford,  William  Gilpin,  Edwin  Scudder,  C.  Domingue 
BryoQ  M.   Sanford,  William  Hammind,  J.  B.  Chaffee,  B.  F.  Hall,  Am< 
Stook,  Jesse  M.  Barela,  G.  F.  Crocker,  J.  S.  Jones,  and  M.  Goes.  Colo,  Sen, 
Lawt,  1861,  144-8.     The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  in  Jan.  187< 
when  it  was  duly  organized.   The  citizens  had  donated  61  acres  of  land,  valu< 
at  $10,000,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  cash  found  available.     Application  w 
made  to  the  legislature,  which  not  until  1874  appropriated  #15,000,  condi 
tional  upon  an  equal  amount  being  subscribed  m  Boulder,  and  $16,656.6( 
bemg  raised,  the  contract  was  immediately  let  to  MoPhee  and  Keiting  o: 


Denyer.  A  second  appropriation  by  the  legislature  was  sufficient  to  furnish 
and  start  the  institution.  Provision  was  made  for  the  permanent  support  of 
the  university  by  the  annual  assessment  of  one  fifth  of  one  mill  on  the  valu- 
ation of  the  state,  and  also  for  the  election  of  r^ents  hv  vote  cf  the  state. 
The  first  board  elected  were  L.  W.  Dolloff  and-  Junius  Berkley  of  Boulder, 
Geonra  Tritch  and  F.  J.  Ebert  of  Denver,  W.  H.  Van  Geisen  of  Del  Norte, 
and  U.  Valdez  of  Conejos.  They  chose  Joseph  A.  Sewall  president  of  the 
university.  The  regular  collegiate  course  b^an  in  1878,  and  in  1880  there 
were  121  pupils  in  attendance.  The  college  edifice  was  placed  on  high  ground 
overlookmg  the  city,  and  surrounded  by  well  cultivated  and  omamente<l  ^ 

grounds.  It  was  built  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  and  surmounted  by  an  ob- 
servatoiy.     The  library,  furnishing,  and  finishing  were  all  that  could  be  ex-  ^ 

peoted  of  a  university  school  while  in  its  infancy,  and  shows  that  Boulder 
has  done  well  in  selecting  this  one  of  the  state  institutions  for  its  own. 
^  The  towns  and  settlemoAts  of  Boulder  county  not  njeotioped  are  Altooa, 
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Chaffee  county   was  created  out  of  the  southern 
portion    of  Lake  in    February    1879."      Its   area  is 
Jtboat  1,189  square  miles,  situated  between  the  Mus- 
<juito  range  and  Arkansas  hills  on   the  east,  and  the 
great  divide  on  the  west.     It  is  i)eculiarly  a  mining 
region.     The  districts  of  as  yet  comparatively  unde- 
veloped Chalk  creek,  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries 
on  the  east  side  of  the  range,   Granite,"  Monarch, 
south    Arkansas,   Cottonwood,    and    Hope   are   the 
most  extensively  developed.  The  discoveries  at  Lead- 
ville,  and  consequent  railroad  building,  wore  the  first 
causes  of  the  recent  developments  in  Chaffee  county, 
as  they  were  of  its  organization.     The  Monarch  dis- 
trict, lying  tw(nity-six    miles  west  from  the  town  of 
Salida,  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable  mines 
in  Colorado.     They  are  lead  carbonates  or  argentifer- 
ous galena  ores,  and  yield  from  20  to   1,500  ounces  of 
silver,  and  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  lead  to  the  ton." 

Balarat,  Blue  Binl,  BrowuBville,  Burlington,  Canip  Tellurium,  Cardinal,  Cove 
Crfcck.  Crisman,  Davidson,  Ka^le  Jiock,  Erie,  Four-mile  Creek,  Highland, 
Jamestown,  Jim  Creek,  Lakeside,  Langford,  Left  Hand,  Logan  Mine,  Mag- 
nolia. Marshall,  Mitchell,  Mo<loc,  Ncderland,  Nerkirk  Mill,  Ni  Wot,  NorSi 
Boulder,  Oro<lelfau,  Osborn,  Pella,  Pleasant  Valley,  Queen  City  Mills,  Rock- 
ville,  Salina,  Springdale,  Sugar  Loaf,  Sumnerville,  Sunbeam  Gulch,  Sunny- 
side,  Sunshine,  Tellermin,  Ward  District,  White  Peak,  Williamsburs. 
Charles  Dalmey  settled  in  Boulder  in  ISGOat  mining  and  blacksmithing.  He 
was  postmaster  in  18G1-2,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1863  county  commis- 
sioner. In  1878  he  eng£u$ed  in  mining  and  brokerage,  and  added  real  estate 
and  lumbering.  John  JT  Ellingham,  miner,  cattle-dealer,  and  owner  of  a 
quartz-mill,  settled  same  year.  Also  William  H.  IHckens,  farmer;  and  Por- 
ter  T.  Hinman,  son  of  Anson  Hinman,  Alleghany  co.,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he 
was  judge.  He  resided  in  Ohio  and  Iowa  l>efore  coming  to  Colorado,  and  was 
assistant  in  the  U.  S.  land  office  at  Des  Moines.  He  secured  a  farm  of  320 
acres  on  Left  Hand  creek. 

^-^  It  was  first  allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  Lake,  that  portion  of  the  ori- 
ginal organization  north  of  it,  and  containing  Leadville,  being  named  Carbon- 
Ate.  But  the  Leadville  people  protested — they  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
county  name  of  Lake,  Carbonate  was  abandone<l,  and  the  new  organization 
was  called  after  a  favorite  senator.  Colo  Se/ts.  Lams^  1879,  4. 

*  Stephen  B.  Kellogg,  a  pioneer  of  1859,  and  who  was  one  of  the  discov- 
erers of  Chalk  Creek  mmes  m  I860,  was  bom  in  Vt  in  1816.  He  had  been  in 
South  America  and  CaL  before  coming  to  Colorado.  He  changed  his  resi- 
dence often  afterward,  but  without  leaving  the  state.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  provisional  legislature,  has  been  police  justice,  and  has  held  several  other 
official  positions.  Arkansas  Vol  Hist.,  520.  Of  Granite  and  its  early  history 
I  have  already  spoken. 

^  The  larffe-paying  mines  of  Monarch  district  were  Madonna,  Silent  Friend, 
Wilson,  Oshkosh,  Fair  Play,  Monarch,  Eclipse,  Rainbow,  Little  Gem,  Den- 
ver, Wonder,  Michi^^an,  and  Silver  King,  bescr^piioe  America,  May  4,  1884. 
In  Chalk  Creek  distnct  the  Murphy  mine  yielded  50  or  more  tons  of  ore  daily 
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The  Madonna  mine,  discovered  b)'^  the  Boon   broth-  ^ 
ers,  had  cut  300  feet,  in  May  1884,  through  solid  ort;^:^* 
of  this  description   without    finding  the   end  of  th 
deposit.     Other  districts  contain  copper  and  silve 
some  gold  and  silver,  and  some  free-milling  gold.  Th»-    ^^ 
bullion   product   of  the   county   in  1883   was  abou,.^^t 
$300,000,  nearly  half  of  which  was  in  gold. 

The  Calumet  iron  mine,  the  most  valuable  in  th   __e 
state,  was  a  deposit  of  magnetic  and  hematite  ore  co 
taining  between  seventy  and  eighty  per   cent  pu 
iron.     Ten  car-loads  daily  were  taken  by  railroad  t 
Pueblo,  where  it  was  smelted  and  manufactured  b 
the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  company,  who  owned  it 
The  other  mineral  resources  of  the  county  are  numei — 
ous.     Poncho  hot  springs  and  Wellsville  hot  springs ^^ 
are  extensively  known  for  their  medicinal  qualitiess^ 
Charcoal-burning   Is   an   important    industry,    bein^ 


made  from  the  pinion  which  covers   the  foot-hills- 
Lime,  also  made  in  large  quantities,  is  used  as  a  fiu 
at   the   smelting   works   of  Leadville    and    Pueblo 
twenty-six  car-Toads  daily  going  to   those    places.'* 
Marble  is  also  quarried  near  Salida,  black,  white,  an 
colored,  of  excellent  quality,  and  granite  as  fine  as 
that   of  New    England.     Coal    deposits  just    bein 
opened   in  1885  promised  well.     Agriculture,  whil 

worth  $60  per  ton,  net  value.   The  Columbus,  in  the  South  Arkansas  districU 
was  one  oi  the  largest  silver  mines  in  the  state,  and  yielded  100  ounces  to  th< 
ton.     These  are  only  named  as  samples  of  the  best  mines  in  the  county.   The— 
Hortense  mine,  on  Mt  Princeton,  though  of  low  grade  ore,  was  one  of  Uie  best 
developed  and  most  protluctive. 

^Poncho  Hot  springs  are  6  miles  south  we  from  Salida.  They  are  13  in 
number.  Alongside  of  them  are  cold  springs.  ^hur  and  soda  predominate, 
although  it  is  said  that  60  dififerent  minerafwat***'  are  flowing  constancy  from 
these  fountains,  with  wonderful  curative  qualities.  At  Cottonwood  creek, 
north  of  Salida,  are  similar  springs.  Horn's  Kept  on  Mineral  Springs  of  Colo, 
in  State  Board  of  HeaWi  Rtjtt,  for  1876,  p.  62. 

^  These  statements  are  furnished  by  W.  W.  Roller  of  Salida,  who  has 
contributed  his  Coionulo  Sketches^  MS.,  to  my  library.  He  was  bom  at  Tona- 
wanda,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  and  came  to  Colorado  in  1877.  After  spend- 
ing two  years  at  Colorado  Springs  as  a  furniture-dealer,  he  removed  to  Salida 
and  went  into  the  more  remunerative  business  of  cattle-dealing.  Roller  is 
supplemented  by  E.  H.  WtWi  SaUda  and  Us  Surroundings,  MS.,  which  deals* 
more  particularly  with  the  town.  Webb  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  in  1844.  He 
came  to  Cleora,  Colorado,  in  1878  to  engage  in  mercantile  porsnits,  but  re- 
moved to  Salida  when  it  was  founded,  and  opened  businesB  were  in  1880,  as 
the  pioneer  merchant. 
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still  unrecognized  as  of  importance,  exists  and  in- 
creases, the  soil  being  rich  and  warm  in  the  valleys." 
The  great  San  Luis  valley  in  the  adjacent  county  of 
Saguache  furnished  in  1886  a  convenient  grazing 
ground  for  cattle. 

^  In  1863,  when  Chaffee  was  part  of  Lake  county,  Frank  Mayol  took 
land  claim  8  miles  north  of  Buena  Vista,  where  he  raised  potatoes  at  50  c. 
uer  pound,  realizing  $5,000  from  5  acres.  He  soon  accumulated  a  fortune. 
George  Leonhardy  Teased  the  farm  in  1871,  and  purchased  it  the  following 
year,  paying  $3,750.  He  also  opened  a  'cut-off '  into  South  park,  which  became 
the  mail  route.  A  post-office  was  established  at  his  place  called  Riverside. 
Leonhardy  added  to  his  land  from  time  to  time,  and  being  engaged  in  other 
bnaineas  became  wealthy.  In  1864  Andrew  Bard  and  Frank Xoan  took  up 
land  near  where  Bueni  Vista  now  stands,  which  thev  watered  from  Cotton- 
wood creek,  and  which  reduced  large  crops  of  hay  and  vegetables,  all  of  which 
found  a  ready  market  The  next  settlers  were  Benj.  Sch wander,  William 
Bale,  afterward  sheriff,  Tohn  McPherson,  and  J.  E«  Gonell,  who  took  claims 
OQ  the  creek,  and  in  18  5  Cottonwood  was  made  an  electionprecinct,  and 
Bale,  Bard,  and  Gonell  were  appointed  judges  of  election.  The  same  year 
Galatia  Sprague,  R.  Mat.  Johnson,  Matthew  Rule,  and  John  Gilliland  settled 
at  Brown  creek,  where  the  agricultural  and  mining  town  of  Brownsville  grew 
up.  Gilliland,  John  Weldon,  and  G.  M.  Huntzicker  were  appointed  judges 
of  election  in  that  precinct,  which  extended  from  Chalk  creek  to  the  south 
end  of  the  county.  In  1866  John  Burnett,  with  Nat.  Rich  and  others,  settled 
near  the  present  town  of  Poncho  Springs.  Soon  another  election  precinct  was 
declared,  embracing  the  county  south  of  Sand  creek,  and  Burnett,  Rich,  and 
W.  Christison  were  appointed  judges  of  election.  At  the  election  this  year 
the  county  seat  was  removed  from  Oro  to  Dayton,  near  the  upper  Twin  lake. 
Leonhardv,  Bale,  and  Peter  Caruth  were  county  commissioners.  At  their 
first  meetmg  in  Dajrton  the  Trout  creek  road  was  declared  a  public  highway, 
and  the  following  year  a  road  was  opened  from  the  summit  of  the  divide  at 
Poncho  pass  to  the  Arkansas  river  above  Trout  creek,  via  the  claim  of 
George  Hendricks  and  Brown  creek.  This  gave  communication  between  the 
north  and  south  portions  of  the  county,  and  was  a  difficult  piece  of  work,  as 
the  road  passed  through  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  Arkansas  river.  Granite 
was  made  an  election  precinct  in  1867.  In  1868  R.  B.  Newitt  took  a  claim  on 
the  divide,  since  known  as  Chubb 's  rancho,  which  became  the  centre  of  a  min- 
ing camp,  and  Charles  Nachtrieb  erocted  a  grist-mill  on  Chalk  creek,  which 
was  proof  of  the  grain  capabilities  of  this  region,  although  when  transportation 
from  Denver  and  other  business  centres  became  easier,  wheat-raising  was 
abandoned  for  other  cereals.  In  1868  Granite  was  made  the  county  seat,  and 
continued  such  until  after  the  separation  of  the  northern  portion  from  what 
became  Chaffee.  Cache  creek,  where  placer  mining  had  been  carried  on  since 
1860,  300  persons  being  gathered  at  that  camp  previous  to  the  rise  of  Granite, 
became  again  in  1865  active,  the  claims  having  been  purchased  by  a  company 
with  means  to  work  them  by  hydraulic  process.  The  company  obtained  gov- 
ernment patents  to  1,100  acres  of  placer  ^ound,  from  which  they  have  taken 
over  $1,000,000.  Lost  Cafion  placer  mmes,  owned  by  J.  C.  Hughes,  were 
discovered  in  1860,  and  lie  in  the  mountains  of  that  name  at  an  elevation  of 
from  11,009  to  12,000  feet.  Red  Mountain  district,  on  the  head  waters  of 
Lake  creek,  was  discovered  in  1864,  and  created  a  great  excitement,  the 
mineral  belt  being  very  extensive,  although  the  ore  was  f  a  low  grade.  It 
took  its  name  from  the  color  given  to  the  quartz  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
Bulphurets  of  iron.  Other  richer  districts  soon  drew  away  the  mining  popu- 
lation. La  Plata  district,  discovered  in  1867,  embraced  the  country  on  the 
head  waters  of  Clear  creek,  and  all  the  territory  between  the  Arkansas  river 
and  the  heights  along  the  stream.    Finding  leas  gold  than  lead  and  other 
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Salida,  that  is  to  say  junction,  twenty-eight  milea^ 
south  of  Buena  Vista,  was  laid  out  in  May  1880  by^ 
Ex-governor  Hunt,  who  owned  the  land,  and  was  al^ 
that  time  connected  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grand< 
railroad."  When  it  was  three  months  old  it  had  1,001 
inhabitants.  It  was  for  a  short  time  the  terminus  o 
the  railroad,  which  was  being  extended  to  Leadvillo^ 
and  was  the  shipping-point  of  freight  and  passengeri^ 
for  the  Gunnison  country,  and  points  beyond.  With 
the  completion   of  the  road  to  these  points  much  of 

metals  for  wliich  they  were  not  searching,  the  district  was  abandoned  bv  its 
discoverers.  In  1860  a  revival  of  interest  took  place,  the  town  of  Vioksburg 
was  laid  off  on  Clear  creek  at  the  entrance  to  the  cafion,  and  several  faniu 
located.  Cottonwood  district,  on  Cottonwood  creek,  is  a  silver-producing 
reeion  of  more  recent  development,  with  some  rich  mines  on  the  north-east 
nde  of  Mt  Princeton,  and  on  Jones  and  Fox  mountains.  Trout  creek  dis- 
trict was  discovered  after  the  LeadviUe  mines,  and  includes  Chabb*s  •ettl^ 
ment  before  mentioned.  It  contains  both  sold  and  silver  mines.  Buena  Vista, 
the  county-seat,  founded  by  the  Buena  Vista  Land  company,  at  the  jonction 
of  the  Railroads,  18  on  Cottonwood  creek,  six  miles  east  of  Mt  Princeton,  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  surrounded  by  lofty  peaks,  and  having  a  finely  tempered 
climate.  The  company  has  made  many  improvements  in  the  way  of  jMLrb 
and  irrigating  ditches,  and  has  donated  land  for  school  purposes.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1879.  The  population  in  1884  was  3,000.  There  were 
good  schools,  several  churches,  and  two  newspapers,  with  a  considermble  and 
growing  business.  Cleora  was  founded  in  the  interest  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka,  and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  when  it  was  expected  that  this  road  would  have 
secured  the  right  of  way  through  the  Grand  caf&on  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
which  was  finally  granted  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  company.  Having 
refused  any  patronage  to  the  bantling  of  its  rival,  the  latter  company  laid  out 
the  town  of  Salida,  two  miles  above  Cleora,  to  which  the  inhabitants  and 
business  of  the  abandoned  town  immediately  removeiL  Smith,  in  his  8taif' 
ment,  MiS.,  says:  'When  Cleora  was  deserted,  two  brothers  called  Raglin 
went  to  Oriental,  where  they  discovered  a  mine,  near  where  Villa  Grove 
now  is . . .  Fletcher  Taylor  went  to  Bonanza,  in  Saguache  co.  Dr  Briui  went 
to  the  Monarch  district. .  .Judge  Hawkins  built  a  hotel  (at  Cleora)  which 
prospered  until  the  town  was  abandoned. .  .In  1879  Capt.  Blake  was  one 
of  the  prominent  merchants  in  Cleora.  There  were  three  lumber  yards 
in  Cleora,  one  belonging  to  Allen  &  Mack,  who  afterward  moved  to  Sidida.' 

'^  Miss  Millie  Ohmertz,  in  her  Female  Piofuerinfj,  MS.,  states  Uiat  she 
went  to  the  Arkansas  valley,  6  miles  above  Salida,  in  1878,  and  for  three 
years  lived  on  a  farm;  but  in  1881  moved  to  Salida  to  take  charge  of  Gov. 
Hunt's  real  estate,  he  having  left  the  Rio  Grande  company  to  undertake  the 
development  of  extensive  coal  mines  near  Laredo  in  Texas,  and  to  assist  ia 
the  Mexican  National  railroad  enterprise.  In  1884  George  Sackett,  from 
Ohio,  came  to  Salida  and  invested  in  real  estate  in  and  about  the  town,  all  of 
which  he  placed  in  Miss  Ohmertz*  hands  as  his  agent.  She  is  also  manager 
of  the  landed  interest  of  several  Denver  owners. 

J.  W.  O'Connor,  comity  physician  of  Chaffee  co.,  was  born  in  HI.  in  185% 
and  educated  at  the  Rush  medical  college,  Chicaffo,  graduating  in  1879.  He 
came  immediately  to  Denver,  where  he  was  appointed  resident  physician  of 
the  Arapahoe  co.  hospital.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Chaffee  co.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  railway.  He  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  hospital  at  Salida. 


the  business  of  the  place  was  removea,  and  its  growth 

waa  thenceforth  slower.  The  railroad  company  in 
1686  had  extensive  buildings  and  works ;  the  town 
was  well  watered,  and  had  a  bank,  an  opera-house, 
churches,  schools,  good  liotels,  a  public  reading-room, 


pleasant  drives,  and  was  generally  prosperous,  being 
in  the  centre  not  only  of  rich  mining  districts,  but  of 
a  good  farming  region,  which  was  being  rapidly  set- 
tled." 

"In  Obnterti'  Female  /'ionrmn'j,  MS.,  2,  it  is  said  tb&t  a  lai^e  oat-meal 
miU  woald  b«  erected  in  I86!>  by  M.  Sackett,  and  that  a  large  gmelter  wai 
talked  of  hy  other  oapitaliita.  A  coal  mine,  6  miles  below  Si^do,  ovned  bj 
Davis, Caratarphan,  andCraig  Brotbera,  was  about  tobe  opened.   J.  H.  Stead, 
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Clear  reek  county,  not  large,  but  important,  was 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest  mining  discoveries 
after  the  slight  indications  of  Cherry  creek,  and  one 
of  the  original  seventeen  counties  organized  by  the 
first  legislature.  The  early  history  of  this  portion  of 
Colorado  has  been  auite  fully  given.**  Its  name  was 
taken  from  the  creek  which  flows  through  it,  the  high- 
lands along  which  for  thirty-seven  miles  are  filled 
with  veins  of  silver.  Another  silver  belt  extends 
from  Idaho  springs  up  Chicago  creek  to  Argentine 

born  in  Alb«ny,  N.  Y.,  in  1827,  came  to  Colorado  from  Chicago  in  1880^ 
locating  at  MaysyiUe,  and  remaining  there  for  4  years,  when  he  removed  to 
SaLida.     He  was  engaged  in  minins  and  merchandising.     In  a  mannscript  by 
him  entilled  Toum-wMding  are  the  following  notes  on  Chaffee  co.  and  Sidid^ 
'  Near  Salida  is  the  Sedalia  copper  mine,  producing  silver  and  copper,  a  rery 
valuable  mine.     In  Chalk  creek  district,  15  miles  from  Salida,  is  the  Maiy 
Murphy  mine,  valued  at  $3,000,000,  besides  several  others  <^  prospectivt 
ffreat  value. '    On  Monarch  hill  he  mentions  the  Monarch,  the  Madonna,  pro- 
ducing  100  tons  per  day,  owned  bv  the  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Mining  and 
Smeltmff  company  at  Pueblo,  the  Maffenta,  the  Eclipse,  Paymaster,  Silent 
Friend,  Rol>ert  Wilson,  Fairplay ,  and  Lexington.     He  represents  the  Arkan- 
sas valley  between  Salida  and  Maysville  as  l^ing  a  fine  agricnltoral  region, 
with  many  valuable  farms  growing  all  kinds  of  grain,  apples,  and  small  fmitB, 
while  the  mesas  or  table-lands  north  of  them  are  also  productive  alonf  tbs 
streams,  which  meaua  that  they  only  need  irrigation  to  become  fertile/  See 
also  Frank  Earless  SalUla,  Us  MinenU,  AipieuUural,  Mant^factuting,  HaUroad, 
Beaources,    Location^  Society ,   CUrtiatt^  Business,  etc.,   a  pamphlet  containing 
a  map  and  a  directory:  Colorado,   The  Press  and  People,  MS.,  a  dictation 
taken  from  M.  R.  Moore,  postmaster  of  Salida  in  1884.     Moore  was  bom  in 
Indiana,  in  1846,  and  came  to  Colo  from  Kansas  in  1875,  locating  himself  in 
San  Juan  co.,  whence  he  removed  to  Salida  in  1880.     He  published  a  number 
of  newspapers  which  will  be   mentioned  elsewhere,  and  established  the 
MounkUn  Mail  at  Salida.     L.  W.  Craiff  came  to  Salida  in  1880  and  engaged 
in  merchandisiug  for  five  years.     In  1885  he  sold  out  and  opened  a  private 
bank,  known  as  the  Continental  Divide  bank.     He  had  previously  made  a 
fortune  in  the  cattle  business  in  Montana,  and  was  owner  in  some  Colorado 
mines.     There  were  several  other  aspiring  new  towns  in  Chaffee  county,  in 
1886,  all  owing  their  existence  primarily  to  mining,  but  gradually  develo]^ 
ing  other  resources  of  the  country.     These  were  ^pine,  ArborviUe,  Amen- 
ens,  Arkansas,  Columbus,  Chaffee,  Carmel,  Cascade,  Centreville,  Chalk  Mills, 
Cove  Rock,  Crees  Camp,  Crazy  Camp,  Divide,  Foose's  Camp,  Forrest  City, 
Free  Gold,  Garfield,  Green  Gulch,  Hancock,  Herring's  Park,  Helena,  Hor^ 
tense.  Junction  City,  Knoxville,   Kraft,   Lake  Forl^  McGee,  MahonviUe, 
Mears,   Midway,  Nathrop,  North  Fork,  Pine  Creek,  Sharano,  Silverdale, 
Spaulding,  St  Elmo,  Taylor  Gulch,  Trout  Creek,  Wellsville,  Winfield.    The 
population  of  the  county  in  1884  was  10,000. 

^  0.  £.  Lehow  was  discoverer  of  the  Spanish  bar  di^mngs,  and  sold  his 
mine  for  $4,000,  receiving  his  pay  in  cattle  and  horses  wiw  which  he  began 
stock -farming  on  Cherry  creek.  In  1860  he  located  with  his  brother,  C. 
h.  Lohow,  a  rancho  at  rlatte  cafion  where  he  resided  until  1870^  secnrinf  in 
the  mean  time  1,600  acres  in  San  Luis  Talley,  which  he  fenced  and  stocked 
with  cattle.  Then  he  became  a  resident  of  Denver,  with  an  interest  in  mines 
at  SHyei  Cli£^  in  Custer  county. 
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'pass.  The  principal  gold  district  was  immediately 
surrounding  Empire,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there 
were  also  some  rich  silver  mines.  Clear  Creek  county 
was  the  scene  of  the  first  successful  milling  and 
smelting  of  silver  ores,  as  well  as  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  first  sUver  brick  by  Garrett.  Martine,  &  Co." 

^  Among  the  stamp-mills  so  freely  introduced  from  1860  to  1864  was  the 
What  Cheer  mill  at  Georgetown,  arranged  at  first  for  the  crushing  and  amal- 
samatin^  of  aoriferous  quartz.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  no  supplv  of 
free-miUiM  ores  were  to  be  found  in  that  district,  the  mill  was  leased  to 
Garrett,  llartine  k  Co.  for  5  years,  who  introduced  Bruckner  cylinders  for 
roasting  and  revolving  barrels  for  amalgamating  silver  ores.  In  spite  of  the 
many  mfficulties  to  be  overcome,  this  firm  saved  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  silver 
treated.  This  was  in  1867.  In  1868  they  sold  to  Huepeden  A  Co.,  but  the 
superintendent,  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  firm.  Palmer  h  Nichols  next 
came  into  possession  of  the  mill,  and  failed.  In  1873  the  Pelican  company 
purchased  the  property,  and  having  renovated  and  added  to  its  machinery, 
made  several  thousand  bars  of  silver  from  the  ores  of  the  Pelican  mine.  In 
1877  the  mill  was  leased  to  Ballon,  Napheys  &  Co.,  who  operated  it  for  10 
months  at  a  loss,  after  which  it  was  used  as  samplinff- works  by  the  Boston 
and  Colorado  Smelting  co.  The  next  experiment,  by  rrof.  Frank  Dibdin  of 
the  International  Minmg  co.,  began  in  1^68,  at  East  Arseutine,  8  miles  from 
GeNorgetown,  and  has  already  been  spoken  of.  This  mill  ran  for  4  years  on 
the  oompan3''s  ore,  mixed  with  the  lighter  ore  from  the  Belmont  and  Harris 
mines,  under  the  superintendence  of  P.  McCann.  At  the  same  time  the  Baker 
Silver  Mining  co.,  Joseph  W.  Watson,  superintendent,  erected  a  mill  at  West 
Argentine,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Meanwhile,  J.  Oscar  Stewart,  of 
Georgetown,  was  experimenting  with  a  small  reverbcratory  furnace,  and  two 
amalgamating  pans,  erected  in  1867,  and  achieved  sufficient  success  to  induce 
eastern  capitalists  to  furnish  money  to  erect  a  $100,000  mill,  which  was  mod- 
eled after  nis  experimental  works.  But  the  ores  that  could  be  reduced  soon 
became  scarce,  and  while  he  had  thousamis  of  tons  of  tailings  on  the  dump, 
containing  40  ounces  of  silver  each,  he  could  not  extract  this  without  loss. 
Next  the  Arey  and  Stetefeldt  furnaces  were  tried,  which  gave  too  little  time 
for  thorough  roasting,  then  a  smelting  furnace  for  getting  rid  of  the  lead,  and 
many  variations  and  adaptations  of  the  reverbcratory  furnace,  and  of  the 
Hunt  ft  Douglas  leaching  process,  but  all  in  vain.  In  the  meantime  the  mill 
was  twice  burned,  and  a  total  failure  was  the  result.  In  1870-71  a  mill  was 
erected  at  Masonville,  4  miles  below  Idaho  springs,  which  also  failed  after  a 
short  time.  A  mill  WM  started  in  1872  at  Georgetown  by  Judd  k  Crosby, 
who  soon  abandoned  the  attempt  at  making  it  pay.  J.  V.  Farwell  purchased 
it,  took  down  the  patent  furnaces,  and  placed  in  their  stea<l  Bruckner  cylin- 
ders  and  amalgamating  pans,  which,  under  the  management  of  S.  J.  Learned, 
saved  a  high  percentage  of  the  ores  treated.  The  Clear  Creek  company,  by 
using  a  modincation  of  the  Hunt,  Douglas,  &  Stewart  leaching  process,  made  a 
successful  specialty  of  treating  low-grade  ores.  In  this  costly  school  was  the 
knowledge  acquired  which  was  to  benefit  the  future  miner. 

Among  the  early  experiments  was  that  of  smelting  for  lead.  The  first 
effort  was  made  by  Bowman  &  Co.,  negroes  from  Missouri,  who  knew  some* 
thing  about  lead-mining  in  that  state,  and  thought  to  put  their  knowledge  tD 
practical  use.  They  erected  a  small  smelter  a  mile  above  Georgetown,  on 
Leavenworth  fork.  It  consisted  of  a  rade  water-wheel,  a  bellows,  and  a  10- 
foot  stack.  It  was  charged  a  few  times  with  antimonial  galena  from  their 
mine,  the  Argentine,  but  this  class  of  ore  soon  gave  out,  and  their  smelter 
became  worthless.  Caleb  S.  Stowel  tried  the  Scotch  hearth  with  no  better 
results.    In  1867  the  Georgetown  Smelting  company  erected  a  lead  smelter 


one  mail  weighing  1. 800  poniids.  Snliwqucntly  tlia  mill  n 
(liffoniiit  partii'H,  eatli  of  wljicb  renlii'J:il  a  prolit  friim  w<irki 
kUg.  Lead-Bitielting  in  Clear  Creek  co.  ha^  lieea  aliandonc 
Wing  seat  to  Gnldi-n  or  Puublo  ia  CoUinuln,  or  to  Oni^a,  < 
Wyandotte,  Pitti(liur(;h,  or  Nen-tirk  for  reduction.  HichM 
AVaun,  add  Hiram  W'lllianis  attviiijilcd  the  Bincltiug  of  g»l 
wit)i  tiie  aame  rosulta  an  aliove,  tlie  Ti:rract»ry  nature  «[  tt: 
vontiug  their  buccciu.  But  what  can  be  done  in  otherplao 
doDB  here  &b  veil,  when  the  facilitiiii  are  prnTidpcl.  Tue  S 
mill  wan  introilucej  in  1S70  by  tlieWMhinfiton  Mining  aaso 
first  tried  auielting  un:.ucce:!sfuUj.  Tlie  Krcini  in.ichinei 
(ration  were  tried,  Tiut  tlie  mill  waa  bnmeil  liefore  a  fair  tes 
Cluar  Cn«.k  o.  luul  in  INSli  «  iifty-t<.n  niiU  whicli  used 
<lry  concuntrat<ir»wilIi  pnifit,  on  liiw-grado  ores.  Rude  I 
and  liuildloa  had  been  in  ura  from  the  discnrery  of  silver; 
lint  BviitoiiiBtiiEail  their  working  in  IST<1>  when,  aa  nip't  of 
ho  indnced  tlie  camtia.ny  to  erect  at!^-l<m  mill  nsing  the  Hi 
tank*.  Mid  •lioie-tahlus.  Teel,  Foster,  krid  KJiiy  erected  the 
in  187:^  which  finnlly  faile<l  and  was  ii»ld  to  Franklin  Hall. 
ft  Co.,  in  ISiH,  Iwilta  crmuoutratiiig  mill  torcilucethe  oreso 
mine  on  IlemiKTiit  mountain,  which  [ailed  on  ftcoount  of 
Ciilloin,  ftftcr  10  ycar«  of  (iipcriinenting,  hnd  k  mill  bi 
o(  his  own,  at  lilalio.  The  DuiiderliorgGo.  ercuted  attheii 
a,  eoiiuenlratiiia-mill  of  40  tiiui  caiiacity,  witli  5  Ilarti  ji 
iiiacliiimry;  and  A.  V.  Stevt^ns  erected  a  20-t«n  mill  at  J 
inveutiims  have  licon  inlrfxluced  from  time  to  time,  hut  not 
iilile  to  save  all  the  nilver,  and  Home  of  which  have  (ttilt 
Frccland  Mining  en.  erected  *t  Idaho  springy  in  1870,  th 
cinicontrating-niill  in  the  state  at  tliaC  time,  with  a  capacity- 
It  used  12  llartz  jiga  for  separating  tlie  wnrthless  rock  fri 
rotary  circular  bnddlo  for  dividitig  the  latter  into  rmre  ore, 
iii^s,  and  aavcd  h]^  means  of  a  seciind  stamp-mill  all  that  th 
Imt  tlie  ore  of  their  mine  ran  two  tliinla  gold  to  one  third 
iron,  Kuljiliur,  and  sraonic  Then  there  were  the  Farwell 
and  I'iilican  rciluctiim- works  at  Georgetown;  the  Coloradr 
cciui|«ny,  the  Hukill  com|iajiy  of  Sjianiah  Bar,  the  Mites  ct 
wet  conceHtrating-milla;  the  Sunsliine  of  Idaho,  the  Pioneei 
and  Bay  State  of  Empire,  raw  gold  ore  amalgamators,  "i 
buying,  and  shipping  firms  were;  at  Georgetown,  Knck 
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the  mines  were  down  to  any  great  depth.     The  Ter- 
rible, situated  on  Brown  mountain,  three  miles  from 
Qeoi^etown,  had  reached  a  depth  of  1,300  feet.     The 
ore  at  this  depth  yielded  200  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
too.     Twenty-five  or  thirty  other  large  mines  in  Sil- 
ver Plume  district  were  the  producing   mines  of  the 
county,    though  the    Dumont,    Idaho   springs,    Fall 
river,   Chicago  creek,    Atlantic,  and    Daily  districts 
were  promising,  and  sonie  yielding  well.     Not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  mines  used  pumps.     The  deeper 
mines   were  growing    richer.     Hence    the   inference 
t>hat  this  country  has  before  it  a  long  and  prosperous 
career  at  mining.     The  population  in  1880  was  about 
8,000.     Georgetown,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  a  level  valley,  with  mountains  towering 
above  it  covered  with  pine  and   veined  with  silver. 
It  has  a  population  of  3,500.     Higher,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Bepublican,  Sherman,  and  Leavenworth  mountains, 
are  the  mining  towns  of  Silver  Plume  and  Brown- 
viUe,  with  1,800  and  1,000  inhabitants  respectively. 
N'otwithstanding  the  altitude  of  Georgetown,  8,504 
feet»  the  mountains  rise  so  much  above  it  that  half 
the  day's  sunshine  is  cut  off  except  in  midsummer." 

''llioiiias  Cooper,  bom  in  Kent,  Eng.,  migrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1852,  and 
after  ■ereral  removes  and  a  visit  to  his  native  land  came  to  Colorado  in  1859, 
engaging  in  placer  mining  with  tnccess,  making  some  valuable  discoveries. 
He  booame  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Champion. 

F^raok  J.  Wood,  another  of  the  men  of  1859,  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1839, 
and  oame  to  Colorado  from  Iowa.  His  first  location  was  at  Central,  where 
he  remained  at  mining  for  five  years,  making  considerable  money  wJiich  he 
lost  in  speculation.  He  then  set  himself  up  in  merchandising  at  Empire,  but 
in  1887  removed  to  Oeorgetown,  where  he  opened  a  dmg  store.  After  a 
time  he  sold  out  and  went  into  the  book  and  stationery  trade. 

F.  J.  Marshall,  who  orsanized  the  Marshall  Silver  Minin|;  company, 
which  sold  its  property  to  tne  Colorado  Central  Consolidate<l  Mining  com- 
pany, and  has  been  connected  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  mines  in  the 
ooan^  and  state,  was  bom  in  Va  in  1816.  He  founded  Marysville,  on  the 
Big  Blue  river,  Kansas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  and  second  legisla- 
tores  of  Kansas.  In  the  strusffle  of  1855  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
brigadier-general  of  militia,  and  afterward  promoted  it*  be  major-general  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Kansas  militia.  In  1856  he  was  elected  governor 
under  the  Lecompton  constitution,  but  retired  to  private  life  in  1857.  Two 
years  afterward  he  came  to  Colorado,  and  after  a  few  years  settled  himself 
at  Qeorffetown. 

Charles  P.  Baldwin,  a  raining  man  of  Georgetown,  was  bom  in  Maine  in 
1835.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  raised  a  company  and  enlisted 
in  servioe  of  bia  connt^,  l^eing  promoted  until  he  reached  the  rand  of  briga- 
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The  only  other  towns  of  any  note  in  the  county  are 
Idaho  springs,"  Freeland,  Empire  City,  Bakerville, 
Dumont,  and  Red  Elephant. 

dier-general.     He  was  president  of  the  1>oard  appointed  to  audit  war  claims 
at  Richmond  after  Lee  a  surrender.     On  beinff  mustered  out  in  1866  he  came 
to  Colorado,  selecting  Georgetown  for  a  resiaence  on  account  of  the  silver 
mines.     After  prospecting  and  mining  for  a  time  he  purchased  the  Comet 
lode,  which  in  a  few  months  yielded  $10,000,  but  could  never  be  made  to  re- 
peat this  production.     In  1879  became  into  ownership  of  the  Magnet,  whic 
for  a  long  time  was  a  rich  and  productive  property.     In  1884  he  was  aj 
pointed  manager  of  the  Terrible  group  of  miners.     He  was  a  man  of  good^. 
ability  and  commanded  the  respect  of  all. 

Russell  J.  Collins,  who  came  to  Georgetown  in  1866  fresh  from  the  army, 
in  which  he  had  served  as  surgeon  of  an  IlL  regiment  during  the  war.     Hes» 
was  born  in  N.  H.  in  1828,  and  graduated  from  Berkshire  college  in  1851, 
afterward  practising  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  in  111. 

George  W.  Hall,  bom  in  N.  V.  in  1825,  came  to  Colorado  in  1860,  engag- 
ing in  lumber  dealing  at  Central  and  at  Empire,  but  removing  finally  i» 
Georgetown  in  1868.     In  1878  he  engaged  actively  in  mining,  and  became 
manager  of  the  Colorado  Central  Consolidated  Mining  company  s  mines, 
which  produced  $500,000  in  one  year. 

**  Idaho  Springs  was  the  first  settled  town  in  the  county.  It  was  within 
its  limits  that  the  first  mining  was  begun  in  1859  on  Chicago  bar.  About  20O 
miners  were  attracted  thither,  many  of  whom  remained  over  winter,  and  iu 
1860  the  town  was  perceived  to  be  a  fixed  entity.  A  hotel  was  opened  in  a 
log  cabin,  kept  by  F,  W.  Beebe,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  present  Beeke 
house.  Among  the  pioneers  of  1859  who  still  remained  in  1880  were  William 
Hobbs,  John  ifeedam,  and  A.  P.  Smith.  A.  M.  Noxon,  £.  F.  Holland,  VL  B. 
Griswold,  John  Silvertooth,  M.  B.  Graeff,  John  W.  Edwards,  and  others,  set- 
tled in  1860.  In  1861  religious  services  began  to  be  held  by  an  itinerant 
preacher  nicknamed  the  Arkansas  Traveller,  whose  real  name  was  Bunch, 
intermitted  with  sermons  by  another  preacher  named  Potts.  In  1860  the 
HukiU  quartz  mine  was  discovered,  and  in  1861  the  Seaton  quartz  mine  and 
the  first  stamp  mill  erected.  And  in  this  year  the  county  was  organized, 
and  the  county  seat  located  at  Idaho  Springs.  It  was  not  until  1863  that 
any  attention  was  given  to  improving  the  hot  soda  springs,  when  £.  S. 
Ciimmings  erected  a  small  bathing  house.  In  1866  Harrison  Montage  pur- 
chased them  and  began  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  visitors  and  invalida. 
Their  medicinal  qualities  and  nearness  to  Denver  have  made  them  apopular 
resort  and  the  chosen  residence  of  a  number  of  wealthy  families.  'Ae  tem- 
perature ranges  from  70**  to  1 10**  Fahr.  in  the  several  springs,  which  is  tempered 
to  use  by  water  from  Soda  creek.  The  altitude  of  the  springs  is  8,000  feet,  the 
scenery  attractive,  and  the  climate  agreeable.  In  1873  a  government  patent 
was  obtained  for  the  town-site,  and  a  board  of  trustees  organized,  with  R.  R 
Griswold  president.  It  was  not  until  railroad  facilities  reached  it  that  the 
town  began  to  make  any  rapid  progress.  The  population  in  1884  was  between 
800  and  900. 

This  history  of  Idaho  Springs  is  only  a  proper  introduction  to  the  liistorv 
of  the  present  county  seat  and  metropolis,  Georgetown.  In  1859  George  F. 
Grifiith  an<l  D.  T.  Griffith,  his  brother,  while  prospecting  for  gold,  followed 
the  windings  of  South  Clear  creek  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where 
Georgetown  now  stands,  and  discovered  the  Griffith  lode,  which  runs  into 
the  town-aite.  Like  moat  of  the  silver  fissure  mines,  it  showed  gold  at  the 
top,  and  was  rich.  Griffith  mining  district  was  organized  June  25,  1860,  after 
a  number  of  discoveries  had  been  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  th<)  first. 
George  F.  Griffith  was  the  first  recorder,  and  James  ^urrell  first  president. 
About  the  same  time  the  town  was  laid  off,  and  named  Elizabethtown,  after 
a  aiflter  of  the  Griffiths.    A  rude  water-mill,  with  12  wooden,  iroii-«hod 
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Conejos  county,   first   named   Guadaloupe  by  the 
egislature  of  1861,  and  changed  during  the  same  ses- 

amps,  pounded  out  the  gold  from  t)ie  Griffith,  Burrell,  Corisaxmie,  and 
'ancy  lodes,  which  soon,  howev  .r,  betrayed  that  refractory  character  which 
aralyzed  minins  for  a  time.  For  two  weeks  in  1863  John  T.  Harris  was  the 
de  denizen  of  Uie  town,  the  population  having  run  after  the  better  paving 
iscoveries  at  Idaho,  Spanish  oar,  and  Empire,  leaving  Georgetown  to  deso> 
.tion.  In  1864-65  a  company  formed  in  the  east  erected  a  mill,  which,  on 
ialy  was  a  failure,  and  the  discovery  that  this  was  really  a  silver  district 
>nung  a1)out  the  same  time,  started  on  again  the  car  of  progress.  In  Sep- 
tmber  1864  Ex-provisional  Governor  R.  W.  Steele,  James  Huff,  and  Robert 
ayton  discovered  the  Belmont  lode,  in  East  Argentine  district^  which,  on 
3ing  assayed,  as  I  have  related,  established  the  argentiferous  character  of 
le  region  about  Georgetown.  From  this  time  its  prosperity  was  assured, 
L  1867  it  was  resurveyed  and  platted  by  Charles  Hoyt,  unoer  direction  of 
le  citizens,  and  the  name  changed  to  Greorgetown,  by  vote  at  a  mass  meeting 
dd  a  the  corner  of  Rose  and  Mary  streete.  At  the  general  election  of  this 
sar  it  became  the  county  seat,  and  was  incorporated  in  Jan.  1868.  Under 
s  municipal  organization  its  first  police  judge  was  Frank  Dibdin.  The  se- 
ctmen  of  the  1st  ward  were  W.  W.  Ware  and  Charles  Whitner;  of  the  2d 
ard,  H.  K.  Pearson  an<l  John  Scott.  The  Colorwlo  Miner  newspaper  was 
tablished  the  same  year,  by  J.  E.  Wharton  and  A.  W.  Barnard,  the  office 
iing  in  a  12  by  14  building  in  the  lower  town.  A1x)ut  the  same  time  the  pub- 
i  school  was  organized.  Miss  L.  H.  Lander  being  the  first  teacher.  She  was 
*owned  in  Clear  creek  about  the  last  of  June,  1867,  slipping  from  the  foot- 
g  used  as  a  bridge.  In  1870  tiie  mining  camp  of  Silver  Plume,  two  miles 
>oTe  Georgetown,  was  first  settled,  and  named  after  the  mine,  w^hich  has 
Qoe  become  famous  and  given  its  name  to  the  district,  which  contains  many 
the  most  important  mines  in  the  county.  The  richness  of  the  Dives,  Peh- 
Ji,  and  other  mines  provoked  cupidity,  and  conseouent  litigation,  which  for 
sars  netted  a  rich  protit  to  the  legal  fraternity.  The  Terrible  was  at  leneth 
•Id  to  an  English  company,  which  has  liberally  aided  its  development, 
eorgetown  receives  the  benefit  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these 
ines,  besides  being  the  seat  of  most  of  the  reduction-works  of  the  county, 
nlike  the  more  mmlem  towns  of  Colorado,  little  care  was  bestowed  upon 
reets  or  buildings,  although  the  character  of  the  latter  soon  improved.  It 
\A  an  excellent  public  school,  and  several  churches.  The  methodists  orsan- 
ed  in  1864,  B.  T.  Vincent,  preacher  at  Central  City,  officiating.  They 
■ected  a  church,  costing  $8,000,  in  1869.  The  presbyterian  church  organized 
I  1869,  and  erected  a  stone  edifice  in  1874.  The  episcopalians  first  orsan- 
ed  in  1867,  F.  W.  Winslow  rector,  and  built  a  small  church  in  1869,  which 
as  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  soon  after  its  completion.  It  was  rebuilt,  and 
I  1877  received  a  laree  pipe-organ,  the  first  in  Georgetown.  The  catholics, 
I  usual,  secured  a  valuable  block  of  land  when  the  town  was  first  laid  out, 
homas  Foley  being  their  first  pastor.  In  1872  they  built  a  small  wooden 
lurch,  and  in  1875  a  brick  edifice,  costing  $12,000.  Georgetown  possesses  a 
X)d  system  of  water-works.  The  company  was  organized  in  1874.  The 
»wn  has  also  a  fire  department,  consisting  of  several  companies.  At  a  tour- 
ftment,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  state  association,  at  Georgetown,  the 
Ipine  hose  company  won  the  first  prize,  consisting  of  a  silver  tea-set  and  a 
rasa  cannon.  In  a  contest  with  a  Denver  company  the  same  year,  the  Bates 
oee  company  of  Georgetown  were  victorious.  In  1879,  with  the  other 
€orgetown  companies,  they  took  the  first  prize  of  $150  at  both  the  hose  and 
ook-and-ladder  races,  and  later  in  the  year,  at  the  state  tournament  in  Don- 
er, again  took  the  first  prize  in  the  hose  race.  The  Star  hook-and-ladder 
>mpany  has  also  won  a  long  list  of  prizes.  Among  them  area  silk  flag,  pre- 
.'nted  by  the  women  of  Georgetown,  and  two  silver  trumpets.  At  the  state 
mnuunent  at  Georgetown,  in  1877|  they  were  victorious,  and  at  a  tooma- 
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sion  to  Conejos,  was  until  the  advent  of  the  railway 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  a  Spanish-American 

ment  at  Cheyenne,  in  July  1878,  they  won  $50.     iu  Ausust  of  the  Aauie  year 
they  took  the  champion  l>elt  at  the  state  tournament  held  at  Pneblo,  and  $75 
in  gold.     Georgetown  has  a  public  hospital,  and  a  number  of  secret  and  lie- 
nevolent  orders  and  societies.     The  man  who  sawed  the  lumber  to  build  th^ 
first  frame  houses  in  Idaho  Springs  was  William  F.  Doherty.     He  wan  Iwm 
in  Me  in  1837.     He  learned  the  trade  of  an  iron-moulder,  working  thereat^ 
and  making  occasional  voyages  to  sea.     In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  1st  R.  I. 
cavalry,  was  in  several  imnortant  engagements,  and  carried  the  colors  in 
Sheridan's  famous  ride,  in  Oct.  1864.     He  was  mustered  out  in  Feb.  1865, 
and  came  to  Colorado  in  May  following.     After  mining  at  Black  Hawk  on« 
year  he  settled  at  Idaho  Springs,  where,  as  miner  and  lumberman,  he  resided 
continuously.     In  1884  he  purchased  tlie  Spa  hotel. 

F.  F.  Obiston,  born  in  England  in  1843,  came  to  the  U.  S.  as  secretary  of 
the  Washoe  Mining  company  of  Reno,  Nev.,  in  1864,  where  ha  remained  two 
years.  He  was  afterward  supt  of  different  mines  on  the  Comstock,  and  came 
to  Colo  in  1879,  when  he  purchased,  in  company  with  J.  W.  .Mackay,  the 
Freeland  mine,  which  produced,  in  the  6  years  following,  $2,000,000.  He 
also  purchased,  witli  Mackay,  the  Plutus,  another  valuable  mine.  The  two 
mines  together  proiluced  $20,000  per  month.  The  Freeland  mine,  in  1855, 
had  two  miles  of  tunnelling.  The  property  is  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  is 
situated  on  South  Clear  creek,  4  mdes  from  Idaho  springs,  and  .two  miks 
from  the  Colorado  Central  raildroad. 

R  D.  Allen,  born  in  Ohio  in  1845  came  to  Colorado  in  1880.  He  wsi 
auditor  of  the  express  company  until  1884,  when  he  purchased,  with  Ma^ 
thews  &  Webb  of  Denver,  the  sampling-works  at  Idaho  Springs,  of  which 
he  became  manager,  doing  a  business  of  $100,000,  and  handling  1,500  tom 
of  ore  per  month,  or  about  three  fourths  of  all  the  output  of  the  district. 

The  only  other  town  in  Clear  Creek  county  in  1886,  with  a  history,  wae 
Empire.     In  the  spring  of  1860  a  few  prospectors  from  Spmish  bar,  a  small 
district  contijguous  to  Idaho  spring  namely,  Georee  Merrdl,  Joseph  Mosser. 
Georse  L.  NichoUs,  and  D.  CT.  Skmner,  temporariW  organized  Union  district 
for  pUcer  mining,  and  founded  a  settlement,  MerriU  and  Musser  erecting  the 
first  cabin.     Dr  Rard,  after  whom  Rard  creek  is  named,  drove  the  first  wagon, 
into  the  new  town.     About  August  1st  Edgar  Freeman  and  H.  C.  Cowles 
came  across  the  mountains  from  CentraL     Pirospecting  on  Eureka  mountain^ 
they  picked  up  some  bits  of  wire  gold,  and,  stimulated  by  this  discofvery. 
continued  with  others  to  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  district. 
In  Sept.  D.  C.  Dailey  &  Co.  discovered  a  lode  which  they  believed  to  be  sil— 
ver,  nm.ming  the  mountain  where  it  was  found  Silver  moontain.  Mid  the  lod» 
Empire.     The  Keystone  lode  was  discovered  about  the  same  time.     The  min- 
ers at  once  proceeded  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  district,  electing, 
in  Dec,  Henry  Hill  pres.,  H.  C.  Cowles  miners*  judge,  D.  J.  Mall  derk  and 
recorder,  James  Ross  sheriff,  and  Qeorge  L.  NichoUs  surveyor,  all  of  whooL. 
remained  in  office  until  the  organization  of  the  territory.     Some  further  de- 
velopment of  the  mines  in  Union  district  showed  them  to  be  anriferons,  and 
population  flowed  in  from  the  adjoining  districts.     The  settlement  took  the 
name  of  &npire  City,  and  was  surveyed  and  laid  off  in  lots  and  blocks  by 
O.  L.  NichoUs,  H.  C.  Cowles,  D.  J.  Rail,  and  Ed.  Freeman.     The  enthusiasm 
of  the  first  set-to  at  quartz-mining  received  a  check  when  the  owners  of  lodes 
bad  come  down  to  pyrites,  and  the  flush  times  of  Empire  were  over  in  1865; 
but  ever  since  the  art  of  mining  property  and  profitably  began  to  be  mas- 
tered, the  mines  about  Empire  have  steadUy  yielded  a  golden  retam.     The 
town,  albeit  it  is  a  prettily  situated  spot,  has  never  ivturaed  to  the  anima- 
tion of  its  first  days,  and  remains  but  a  miners*  camp. 

Lawson,  a  mining  camp  six  miles  below  Georj^town,  named  after  Alex- 
ander Lawsoa,  owes  its  existence  to  the  Red  Elephant  groop  oC  mines,  dis- 
covered in  I8i6u     Domont,  two  miles  below,  was  formerly  known  as  BfiO 
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or  Mexican  population,  which,  while  they  sent  mem- 
bers to  the  general  assembly,  maintained  little  com- 
munication with  the  United  States  Americans  to  the 
north  of  them.** 

City,  but  in  1880  had  its  name  chanffed  in  honor  of  John  M.  Dnmont,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  county.  The  other  settlements  are  Bakerville,  Baltimore 
Tunnel,  Bear  Creek,  Big  Bar,  Brook  Vale,  Burleigh  Tunnel,  Camp  Clifford, 
Downerville,  Dry  Oulch,  Eleohant,  Fall  River,  Floyd  Hill,  Freeland,  Gilson's 
Gulch,  Grass  Valley,  Green  Lake,  Hukill,  North  Kmpire,  Seaton  Hill,  Silver 
Creek,  Silver  Dale,  South  Clear  Creek,  Spring  Gulch,  Stephensville,  Stevena' 
Mine,  Swansea,  Yankee  Bar,  and  York  River. 

**  An  exception  to  the  rule  was  Antonio  D.  Archuleta,  bom  in  Taos,  IsT.. 
M.,  in  1855,  and  removed  to  Conejos  co.  in  1856.     He  was  sent  to  Denver  int 
1870  to  be  educated,  where  he  remained  4  years,  when  he  returned  to  Conejos- 
to  act  as  clerk  io  his  father's  store,  and  became  a  partner.     He  was  elected 
to  the  general  assembly  in  1882,  and  in  1884  to  the  state  senate.     The  boun- 
daries of  the  county  have  been  several  times  changed  and  diminished,  but  it 
still  contains  a  large  area,  much  of  which  lies  in  the  fertile  San  Luis  valley. 
The  principal  industries  in  the  ante-railroad  period  were  wheat-raising,  wool- 
growing,  and  cattle-raising.     The  farming  productions  found  a  ready  market 
m  the  San  Juan  mines  to  the  west,  but  such  was  the  race  prejudice  of  the 
Mexicans  that  when  the  active  American  population  began  to  invade  this 
region,  many  abandoned  it.     Those  who  were  left  were  chiefly  employed  as 
freiffhters.     In  1879  a  colony  of  Mormons  settled  at  Manassas,  on  Conejos 
creek,  and  these  will  probably  affect  the  agricultural  output  of  the  county 
favorably.     An  immigration  of  Scandinavians  was  invited  to  this  section  in 
1882,  which  will  add  to  the  farming  population  a  valuable  element.     Irrigat- 
ing ditches  are  being  constructed,  which  will  bring  a  large  body  of  land 
under  cultivable  conoitions.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  very  little  developed.  The 
original  county  seat  was  at  Guadaloupita,  but  was  changed  to  Conejos,  a 
Mexican  town,  and  has  a  good  local  trade.     Alamosa  is,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal town,  having  connection  with  Santa  F^,  Pueblo,  and  the  San  Juan 
country.     It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  almost 
in  the  centre  of  San  Luis  park,  at  an  ebvation  of  7,492  feet,  with  a  pano- 
rama of  mountain  views  skirting  the  plain  on  evenr  eide.     Aside  from  its 
fine  situation  it  is  a  thriving  place.     It  was  founded  in  June  1878.     In  Uie 
first  six  months  the  sales  of  merchandise  reached  $600,000.     The  population 
at  the  end  of  a  year  was  500.     A  large  amount  of  freighting  was  done  in 
wool,  pelts,  hides,  machinery,  and  bullion.  Colorado  CondenBea,  6-7.     This  is 
a  pamphlet  collated  in  1883  by  the  editor  of  the  Hocky  Mountain  Netos,  which 
furnishes  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  several  counties,  chiefly  with  regu>d  to 
their  present  condition.     FosaeWa  Colorado,  85-6,  also  furnishes  a  few  hints 
of  the  recent  advancement  of  Conejos  county,  and  the  Colorado  OaaseUeer  of 
1871  portions  of  its  earlier  history,  but  the  whole  is  incomplete,  owing  to  the 
avoidance  of  the  Americans  by  the  Mexicans,  and  tha  little  known  of  the 
latter  by  the  former.     Pagosa  Springs  is  a  government  reservation  withheld 
from  sale  on  account  of  the  ^eat  hot  basin  of  medicinal  waters,  which  is 
found  here.     The  spring  is  situated  west  from  Alamosa,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  San  Juan  river,  near  its  headwaters.     Its  altitude  is  7,084  feet,  the 
country  about  it  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  agreeable,   a  combination  of 
advantages  which,  united  with  scenic  and  other  attractions,   promises  to 
make  this  a  noted  resort  whenever  the  required  improvements  are  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.     Antonita  is  a  town  which  had    a  rapid 
growth.     The  lesser  towns  and  settlements  of  Conejos    co.  are    Amargo, 
Antonio,  Camp  Lewis,  Capulin,  Carracas,  Chama,  Cockrell,  Coxo,  Codyvifle, 
Cumbres,  Ephraim,  Fuertecitos,  Gato,  Juanita,  Jackson,  La  Jara,  Lava,  Los 

Brazoe,  Los  Pinos,  Los  Rincones,  Los  Serribos,  Navajo,  Osier,  Piedra^  Prioe^ 
Hist.  Nkv.    18 
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Costilla  county  was  originally  laiger  than  at  pres- 
ent."    Its  characteristics  and  history  are  similar  to 
those  of  Conejos,  having  a  Mexican  population,  an  L 
embracing  a  portion  of  the  San  Luis   vaUey  or  park_ 

A  part,  also,  of  the  county  is  claimed  as  belonging  t ^ 

the  Sangre  de  Cristo,   or  Beaubien  giant»   and  i^^^s 
unsurveyed." 

Binoones,  Rio  Grande,  Rivane,  San  Antonio,  San  Jos^,  San  Rafael,  Serro^zi=) 
Lanro  Servilleta,  Sheldon,  Shultze  Rancho,  and  Spring  Creek. 

^For  earlier  county  boundaries,  see  Oen,  Lawg^  Colo^    1861,  S2-7;  Id , 

1864,  68-9;  Id.,  1877. 186-216. 

**The  history  of  this  grant  is  given  in  a  manuscript  by  Cutler,  of  the  Dei 
Ter  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  my  possession,  as  follows:    A  few  years  befo: 
ihe  Mexican  war  two  Canadians,  Charles  Beaubien  and  Miranda,  settled  a 
Taos,  then  a  state  of  the  republic  of  New  Mexico,  under  the  dictatorship  < 
Santa  Anna.     The  local  governor  of  Taos  was  Armijo,  a  Mexican  of  cultni 
and 'liberal  ideas.     He  b^  for  a  secretary  and  confidential  adviser  Charle 
Bent,  the  same  who  was  made  military  governor  of  New  Mexico  by  Gen — 
Kearny  when  the  U.  S.  acquired  that  territory,  and  who  was  killed  in  tb« 
massacre  of  Taos  not  long  after.     The  Frenchmen  above  named  obtained  b^; 
purdiase  a  large  tract  of  desert  country,  lying  north  of  Red  river,  the  chie— 
consideration  bein^  tiieir  promise  to  induce  an  immigration  from  Canada  ant 
Tnnce,  an  obligation  which  they  never  fulfilled,  alUiough  the  grant  was  ap 
proved  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  aimed  and  sealed  by  Santa  Anna, 
iiucien  Maxwell  married  the  daughter  of  Beaubien,  and  pnrchaaed  of  hi 
father-in-law  for  a  small  sum  all  that  part  of  the  grant  lymg  north  of  Re* 
river,  and  between  that  stream  and  the  Katon  mountains.     He  erected  a  fin- 
house  on  the  Cimarron,  where  he  entertained  in  good  old  feudal  style,  sur 
rounded  by  his  dependents,  and  ownins  immense  herds  of  cattle,  aheep,  am 
blooded  horses,  employing  as  herders  aU  the  Cimarrons.     About  1869  Wilso^E^D 
Waddington,  Jerome  R  Uhaffee,  and  George  M.  Chilcott  purchased  the  Mac^    < 
well  RJ*&nt  for  an  English  syndicate,  each  of  them  making  a  fortune  out  of  i^= — 
!nie  English  company  bonded  the  land  in  Holland  as  security  for  a  larg- 
amount  of  money,  and  when  the  loan  became  due  allowed  it  to  be  sold.     Bu. 
the  Dutch  proprietors  in  a  few  years  tired  of  their  useless  possessions,  an* 
the  land  was  sold  year  after  year  for  taxes.     Their  aoent  in  New  York  wa 
]^nk  Shorwin,  who  bought  m  the  shares  of  the  Hdland  firm  aa  he  conlcm^ 
obtain  them  until  he  became  proprietor,  and  then  he  laid  claim  to  a  wide  bel 
of  land  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  grant,  extending  over  the  Batoi 
mountains  into  Costilla   county,  Colorado.     Mining  in  this  county  is  o 
late  beginning,  but   promises  welL     Its  iron  mines  include  some  of   thi 
largest  bodies  of  that  metal  yet  found  in  the  state,  the  ore   taken  fros 
here  beine  smelted  at  Pueblo  and  Denver.     The  first  county  seat  was  Sai 
Miguel,  chaneed  to  San  Luis,  the  principal  town  in  the  county.     Ihe  onh 
other  town  of  any  note  is  Placer.     Antonio  A.  Salaza,  bom  at  Abiqniu,  N 
M„  in  1848,  began  herding  sheep  at  10  years  of  ase,  remaining  at  that  oocu 
pation  6  years,  when  he  went  to  work  in  a  general  store  in  San  Luis,  beoom 
mg  clerk,  then  treasurer  of  the  county  for  two  years,  next,  a  stock-raiser  anc 
a  merchant.     He  was  elected  to  tiie  general  assembly  in  1880,  and  to  the  stati 
soiate  in  1882.     He  never  s^nt  a  day  in  school,  and  acquired  his  educatioarm 
b^  xuffht  study.     The  following  are  the  settlements  in  the  oonnty  :  Big  Bend  » 
Big  Hill,  Charmer,  Conlon's  Ferry,  Costilla,  Elkhom,  Fort  Garland,  Uarland. 
City,  Grayback,  La  Trinchera,  Lojeta,  Medano  Springs,  Mountain  Home, 
Orean,  Russell,  San  Aocacio,  Sangre  de  Cristo,  San  Pe£o|  Spalding,  Under- 
bill, Upper  Culebra,  Valles,  Wftyside,  Wilcox,  Wi"* 
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Custer,  formerly  a  portion  of  Fremont,  from  which 
it  was  cut  off  in  1877,  is  a  small  county,  lying  on  the 
east  slope  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range.  It  con- 
tains  the  El  Mojada  or  Wet  mountain  valley,  an  ele- 
vated basin  with  an  undulating  surface,  sentineled  by 
lofty  peaks,  and  offering  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
the  state.  The  extent  of  the  valley,  which  is  watered 
by  Grape  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  river,  is 
twenty-five  miles  in  length  by  ten  in  width.  Its  ele- 
vation, from  6,500  to  7,000  feet,  does  not  prevent  it 
being  a  good  farming  region,  although  the  lower  and 
smaller  Hardscrabble  valley,  twenty  miles  east,  is 
more  productive,  with  a  shorter  and  less  severe  win- 
ter season.  Wet  mountain  valley  was  for  some  years 
overlooked  or  neglected,  owing  to  the  diflficulty,  or 
rather,  impossibility,  of  taking  wagons  through  the 
canons  of  Oak  and  Hardscrabble  creeks  leading  into 
it;  and  although  it  was  prospected  for  minerals  in 
1863,  it  had  not  a  single  settler  before  1869.  It  was 
selected  about  this  time  for  the  seat  of  a  German  col- 
ony numbering  367  souls,  who  settled  there  in  1870." 

"  The  fintprospectora  in  the  valley  were  S.  Smith,  Melrose,  and  Wetmore, 
of  Pueblo.  Tne  nrst  settlers,  in  1869,  were  Voris,  Home,  and  Taylor,  who 
took  land  claims  that  year.  Brinckley  <k  Hartwett,  Southern  Cohj  99.  The 
history  of  the  Colfax  Affricnltoral  and  Industrial  Colonization  company  is  as 
follows :  Prof.  Carl  Wulsten,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  persons  of  his  own  nationality,  '  condemned  by  a  cruel  fate  to  work  in 
greasy,  ill-ventilated,  and  nerve-destroying  factories  of  the  sreat  city  of  Chi- 
cago/ formed  a  colony  of  about  100  families,  and  brougnt  them  to  V7et 
Mountain  valley,  in  his  eyes  a  paradise  of  beauty,  fertility,  and  health^givins 
air.  But  the  colonists,  used  to  citv  habits,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  a  naked 
oountrv,  however  beautiful,  proved  uneratef ul  for  the  favor  conferred,  and  in 
6  montns  the  organization  had  collapsed,  every  man  following  his  own  devices. 
It  was  doubtless  best  so,  for  every  one  of  the  colonists  was  m  a  few  years  in 
good  circumstances,  and  the  benefit  aimed  at  was  achieved  independently  of 
organization.  About  30  families  took  land  claims,  which  speedily  became 
productive  farms;  the  others  went  to  different  parts  of  the  territory,  but  all 
remaining  in  it.  William  Ackelbein,  John  anci  William  Knuth,  O.  Groeske, 
Carson  Kunrath,  William  Shultz,  Ruester,  father  and  son,  Dietz,  Menzel, 
Klose,  John  and  Frederick  Piorth,  Kettler,  Philips,  Katzenstein,  Henjes, 
Falkenbers,  and  others  were  among  those  who  remamed.  Abstract  of  an  ac- 
count  of  the  colony,  by  its  founder,  in  Brinckley  and  HartwelTs  Colo,  106>7. 
Roads  were  made,  farms  opened,  and  the  colonists,  being  joined  by  others, 
soon  made  this  portion  of  Fremont  county  blossom  as  the  rose.  But  had  it 
remained  purely  an  agricultural  community,  its  separate  organization  as  Ous- 
ter county  miffot  not  have  occurred.  The  ubiquitous  prospector,  in  the  per- 
■OQS  of  U^Jum  Baker  and  Ci  M.  Grimes,  from  Black  Hawk,  diBCOvermi  a 
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Delta  is  a  new  county,  cut  off  from  Gunnison  in 
February  1883,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  north  fork 
of  Gunnison  river.  What  has  been  said  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  Gunnison  country  in  a  previous 

creyice  containing  metal  in  1 87 1 .     Grimes  was  a  pioneer,  and  had  been  a  lead- 
ing man  in  Gilpin  co.  as  sheriff  and  territorial  representative.     He  was  of  that 
genial,  liberal,  merry  making  disposition  which  secured  for  him  theaffectioQ« 
ate  appellation  of  *  old  Grimes,'  according  to  mountain  custom.     Wulsten,  in 
1869,  took  to  Chicago  pieces  of  rock  from  the  vicinity  of  later  discoveries  at 
Gold  Hill,  which  assayed  1  i  ounces  in  gold,  and  37  ounces  in  rilver,  per  ton.  ^ 
The  Black  Hawk  mine,  later  called  the  Senator,  began  to  pay  in  1873;  th 
Pocahontas  and  Humboldt  in  1874.    These  were  the  initial  point  in  the  mininj 
district  named  Hardscrabble,  in  which  more  than  600  locations  were  mail 

Erevions  to  1874.    Mining  was  carried  on,  and  some  small  smelters  introduced,.,..  J, 
ut  no  excitement  was  created  for  some  years.     Meantime,  the  mining  toHiiK: 
of  Rosita  had  grown  up,  overshadowing  the  pioneer  settlement  of  Ula,  situ — 
ated  on  Grape  creek,  m  a  location  thought  favorable  to  future  greatness^ 
Joseph  A.  Davis  was  the  first  settler  at  UU,  in  Sept.  1871.     Soon  after  he 
erected  the  Ula  hotel,  and  kept  a  store  in  it.     The  town  grew,  and  the  peo 
pie  having  petitioned  for  a  post-office,  it  was  established,  under  the  name 
Ula,  at  Davis'  store.     The  Wet  Mountain  Valley  Library  association  w; 
founded  in  1874  by  R.  S.  Sweetland  and  Dr  Richter,  who  was  one  of  the  ori 
^nal  colonists.     The  interests  of  the  district  and  valley  seeming  to  deman 
it,  the  legislature  created  the  county  of  Custer  in  March  1877,  and  the  com 
missioners,  R.  S.  Sweetland,  H.  £.  Austin,  and  T.  W.  Hull,  named  Ula  at 
the  county  seat,  but  it  was  removed  soon  after,  by  election,  to  Roeita.    Th 
step  in  advance  was  greatly  liastened  by  the  remarkable  discovery  of  th^ 
Mame  gold  and  silver  mine,  by  Edmund  C.  Bassick,  who  named  it  after  hi^ 
native  state.     This  was  in  many  respects  a  phenomenal  mine,  consisting  of  i^ 
chimney  of  circular  form,  filled  witn  boulders,  and  from  six  to  25  feet  iou 
diameter.     The  ores,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  were  new  to  mineralogists. 
They  consisted  of  a  true  conglomerate,  the  kernels  of  which  were  trachytic. 
prophyry,  and  quartz,  encased  in  a  cement  of  a  telluride  of  gold  and  silver^ 
exceeedingly  rich.    For  instance,  a  lump  12  inches  long  and  wide  and  six  inches 
in  thickness  weighed  43  pounds,  and  assayed  $7,000  per  ton.  JShgmeering  awi^ 
Mining  Journal  m  Yankee  Fork  Herald^  Oct.    18,  1879.     The  proportion  of 
ffold  and  silver  was  70  per  cent  of  the  former  to  30  of  the  latter.     Some  oC 
these  nodules  had  the  telluride  coating  covered  with  crystallized  blende  anil. 
copper  pyrites.    Altogether,  the  Bassick  mine  was  a  discovery  of  much  inter— 
est  to  tne  scientific  world,  as  it  was  of  profit  to  its  finder,  for  it  fold  for  over- 
11,000,000  when  it  was  down  nearly  300  feet    Its  yearly  yield  after  1880  was 
nearly  |1, 000,000.     The  Bassick  mine,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  situated  on. 
the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  two  miles  and  a  half  north-west  from  Rosita;  and 
it  appeared  as  if  it  might  have  been  at  some  period  of  the  earth  j  history  a  gey- 
ser  which  had  built  this  mound.     Tlie  suggestion  led  to  prospecting  in  the 
direction  of  other  similar  eminences,  and  tno  discovery,  three  miles  westerljr 
from  Rosita,  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  a  true  fissure  vein  in  black  granite,  carry- 
ing from  two  to  five  ounces  of  free  sold  per  ton. 

In  1878  a  miner  named  Edwards,  while  passing  by  a  long  sloping  hill 
which  from  its  abrupt  termination  at  one  end  was  called  the  cliff,  knocked 
off  a  piece  of  rock,  which  he  had  assayed,  and  which  retume<l  twenty -seven 
ounces  in  silver  per  ton,  not  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  smeltiog.     He 
thought  no  more  of  it  for  several  months,  when,  weary  of  unfruitful  prospect- 
ing, he  returned  with  his  partner.  Powell,  to  the  cliff,  and  soon  found  rock 
which  assayed  $1,700  per  ton.     Taking  in  another  partner.  Spoffiutl,  they 
made  further  investigations,  and  located  the  mines  later  celebrated  as  tfaie 
Racine  Boy,  Horn  Silver  and  Plata  Verde  situated  on  the  mountain  which 
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chapter  pertains  also  to  this  division.  The  town  of 
Delta  is  the  county  seat.  Escalante  and  Dominguez 
are  two  other  new  towns. 

Dolores  county  was  established  in  1881.     It  con- 
tains  in  its  eastern  part  the  great  carbonate  dibtrict 

they  called  Silver  Cliff.  This  district  soon  bade  fair  to  rival  Leadville,  the  ores 
beine  chlorides,  which  needed  no  roasting.  In  1879  the  discovery  mine  was 
sold  In  New  York  to  Senator  Jones, of  Nevada,and  James  Keene,  and  stocked 
for  $10,000,000.  The  other  two  sold  equally  welL  Other  chloride  mines 
were  soon  after  discovered,  and  more  recently  a  second  mine,  like  the  Bassick, 
called  the  Bull  Dominso.  I  have  not  space  to  mention  the  many  important 
mineral  discoveries  wnich  have  made  the  new  and  small  county  of  Custer 
notable  and  prosperous  among  its  older  neighbors.  Its  most  important  towns 
are  Rosita  and  Silver  Cliff,  beoiden  which  there  are  several  busy  mining 
camps.  Rosita.  that  is  to  say,  little  rose,  was  founded  early  in  1873,  as  the 
capital  of  the  mining  district  of  Hardscrabble,  organized  Nov.  15th  of  the 
year  previous.  The  miners  gathered  in  the  district  at  this  time  were  the 
Kemine  brothers  from  CentralCity,  Jarvis  and  son  from  Georgetown,  School- 
field  brothers  from  Mill  City,  Jasper  Brown  from  Fort  Garlajad,  Hedges,  V. 
B.  Hoyt,  James  Pringle,  William  J.  Robinson,  Charles  Ragnan,  Nicholas 
Mast,  Thomas  Barrett,  and  John  Palmer.  When  the  town  was  laid  off 
Frank  S.  Roff  was  the  first  blacksmith — he  was  afterward  mayor  of  Silver 
Cliff — Frank  Kirkham  and  Lewis  Uerfort,  storekeepers,  James  Duncan  and 
Charles  Nelson,  carpenters,  James  A.  Gooch,  afterward  postmaster,  George 
S.  Adams,  the  first  lawyer,  J.  M.  Hobson,  Woodruff  brothers,  Alexander  and 
Thomas  Thornton,  Charles  Fisher,  keeper  of  the  first  meat  market,  and  livery 
stable,  Ed  C.  Smith,  saloon  keeper,  John  Hahnenkratt,  boarding  house  keeper 
for  the  Hoyt  Mining  company,  who  afterward  built  the  Grand  View  hotel, 
A.  V.  Temple,  who  surveved  the  town  site,  Malcolm  C.  Duncan,  and  others. 
In  the  autunm  of  1874  the  town  consisted  of  400  houses,  with  over  1,000 
inhabitants.  It  had  by  this  time  several  stores  and  hotels,  a  newspaper,  the 
RogUa  Indfx,  owned  by  Charles  Baker,  and  edited  by  Lane  Posey,  and  a 
bank,  owned  by  Boyd  and  Stewart.  These  bankers  claimed  to  have  secured 
an  interest  in  the  Pocahontas  mine,  which  was  in  possession  of  Herr  broth- 
ers, and,  aided  by  the  superintendent.  Topping,  assumed  tne  management, 
Topping  retaining  most  of  the  miners,  and  Keeping  a  reserve  of  rough  char- 
acters to  fi^ht,  if  fighting  it  came  to,  in  the  struggle  for  mastery.  The 
leader  of  this  gang  was  one  Graham,  an  ex -convict.  James  Pringle  having 
been  wounded  by  one  of  Graham's  men,  without  provocation,  a  committee 
of  safety  was  organized,  the  roads  guarded  to  prevent  escape,  and  the  mine 
surrounded.  Graham  appearing,  armed,  was  ordered  to  surrender,  but  turn- 
ing to  fly  was  shot  down.  The  remainder  of  the  gang  attempted  to  escape 
in  a  body,  but  were  intercepted,  and  being  much  frightened  at  the  attitude 
of  the  Citizens,  displaved  a  white  flaff,  and  were  finally  permitted  to  leave 
town.  Boyd,  whohad  been  seized  andconfined,  was  also  permitted  to  depart. 
Stewart  had  already  fied.  It  was  later  discovered  that  ne  was  a  forger,  be- 
ing sought  by  the  police  of  New  York,  having  served  a  20  years'  term  in  the 
Sing  Sing  state  prison.  Thus  ended  an  attempt  at  the  piracy  of  a  mine. 
The  same  property  was  embarrassed  by  litigation,  in  which  Ballard  of  Ky 
fijKured,  but  ultimately  emerged  from  its  troubles  to  be  a  good  property. 
Tnere  were  the  usual  unsuccessful  attempts  at  the  reduction  of  ores,  but  the 
Penn.  works  situated  in  the  town,  erected  to  treat  the  Humboldt  ores,  per- 
formed the  same  for  other  mines.  The  richer  ores  were  sent  to  Cafion  City 
or  Pueblo.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  extended  a  branch  to  Silver  Cliff  in 
1881,  which  facilitated  their  transportation.  The  population  in  1880  was 
1,200.    £leyatiou  of  the  town  8,200. 
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of  the  San  Joan  coontTT  already  described,  and  in  iU 
western  part  good  grazing  grounds,  which,  if  irrigated, 
would  be  cultivable.  Rico  is  the  coanty  seat,  and  the 
seat  of  the  smelters  erected  to  reduce  the  rich  ores  of 
the  district  to  bullion.  The  population  in  1883  was 
2,000,  of  which  750  were  at  Rico.  Bo  wen,  Narra- 
qoinep  Spring,  and  Dolores  are  rising  towna  The 
assessed  valuation  was  $552,310,  and  the  bullion  pro- 
duction $200,000.  Besides  silver  and  gold  mines, 
some  of  the  best  coal  in  the  state  is  found  here. 

Douglas  county  was  organized  by  the  first  terri- 
torial legislature,  since  which  time  it  has  lo8t  the 
larger  portion  of  its  area.  It  resembles  Arapahoe, 
which  it  adjoins,  and  is  principally  occupied  by  a  gra^ 
ing  and  farming  population,  with  dealers  in  lumber 
and  building  stone,  which  find  a  ready  market  in  Deo- 

Silver  Cliff  took  root  with  the  erection  of  the  first  honae  in  Sept.  1878  by 
Mcllhenney  and  WiLwn,  and  grew  so  sorprisingly  that  when  it  wis  a  jw 
old  it  had  1,300  inhabitants  and  hooses  for  their  accommodation,  with  all  the 
osaal  concomitants  of  comfortable  living,  and  some  of  the  Inzories  of  older 
communities.     The  town  site  was  patented  Dec.  8,  1879.     The  p<^mUtioo 
was  at  one  time  4,000^  bat  since  the  rash  has  passed  has  settled  back  to  l,500i 
Mdls  and  redaction  works  are  beinff  introduced.     In  1882  the  Silver  Clif 
mines  were  under  a  cloud  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  exact  prooenei 
for  the  deeper  ores,  none,  however,  except  one,  being  down  more  than  700 
feet,  the  Humboldt  being  1,800.     At  this  time  there  was  a  40-stamp  mill  in 
operation  on  the  property  of  the  Silver  Cliff  Mills  company,  treating  100 
iotk%  daily  of  the  Racine  Boy  ore.      Tlie  sampling  establishment  <»  the 
Milling  company,  with  a  capacity  of  50  tons  daily,  adjoined  the  milL    The 
Plata  Verde  also  had  a  -KX-stamp  mill  near  the  town,  which  was  the  bsw  of 
sup(>lies  for  theae  works.     The  town  was  incorporated  in  1879.    lit  ^ 
mayor,  elected  in  Feb.,  was  J.  J.  Smith;  recorder,  6.  B.  McAiday;  tniitM 
Frank  S.  Roff,  Walter  B.  Janness,  Mark  W.  Atkins,  Samuel  Baedss.   Ib 
A[»ril  Roff  was  chosen  mayor;  Webb  L.  Allen,  Samuel  Baeden,  Samuel  ^^^ 
S(Mi,  and  O.  £.  Henry,  trustees.     In  April  1880  S.  A.  Squiie  was  dKsea 
mayor;  C.  D.  Wright,  recorder;  0.  E.  flenry,  John  Diets,  William  frto^ 
and  Alfred  Wood,  trustees.     In  1881  H.  H.  Buckwalter  was  elected  mayor*; 
George  W.  Hinkel,  recorder;  R.  Rounds,  W.  T.  Ulman,  William  Feigle,  ^ 
£.  Meyers,  trustees.     In  1882  Oney  Garstaix»hea  was  elected  mayor,  an«^^* 
elected  in  18S.3  and  1884.     Garstarphen  was  bom  in  Ma  in  1844,  oam^^ 
Colorado  in  1879.  and  settled  at  Silver  Cliff     He  was  elected  to  the  ^'^ 
legislature  in  1SS4,   and  became   interested  in  varioas  mining  prope^^ 
Querida  is  a   town  which  has   grown  up  about   the  Baoick  mine,  wi^ 
population  of  400.     Dora  is  another  little  place  built  up  abont  Chamf  ^ 
concentrator,  6  miles  N.  R  from  Silver  Cliff,  which  has  a  capacitv  o  ^ 
tons  daily.     Blackhnm  is  12  miles  from  Silver  Cliff.     Westcliff  and  Baa^^ 
ville  are  also  mining   camps.     Other  settlements   are  Benton,    Bluoiei^^ 
Colfax,  Comargo,  (rovetown,  Hard'tcrabble  Cafion,  Hollan  Springs,  Millv    ^ 
Round  Mountain,   Silver  Circle,   Silver  Creek,  Silver  PariL,  Soath    Hi 
scrabble,  Wctmoru,  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  Wizon  Park. 
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ver.  Castle  Rock  is  the  county  seat.  Sedalia  was 
founded  and  fostered  by  the  railway  corporation.  The 
settlements  in  Douglas  county  not  named  above  are 
Acequia,  Bear  Canon,  Divide,  Douglas,  Franktown, 
Glen  Grove,  Greenland,  Huntsville,  Keystone,  Lark- 
spur, Mill  No.  1,  Mill  No.  2,  Parker,  Perry  Park, 
Pine  Grove,  Platte  caiion.  Plum,  Rock  ridge.  Spring 
valley,  Stevens  Gulch,  and  Virginia  Rancho. 

Eagle  county,  organized  in  1883,  was  cut  off  from 
Summit,  and  contains  a  rich  mineral  district,  of  which 
Red  Cliff  is  the  metropolis  and  the  county  seat  It 
is  broken  by  high  mountains  and  lofty  peaks.  The 
population  in  1884  was  2,000,  confined  to  the  south- 
east portion.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county 
in  1883  was  $338,454;  the  yield  of  the  mines— one 
group — was  $940,000.  Besides  Red  Cliff,  which  had 
at  this  time  500  inhabitants,  there  were  the  towns  of 
Gold  Park,  with  400  population.  Holy  Cross,  Cleve- 
land, Lake,  Mitchell,  Rock  Creek,  Taylor,  and  Eagle. 

Elbert,  organized  in  1874,  and  large  enough  for  a 
kingdom,  is  one  of  the  great  stock-raising  counties  of 
Colorado.  The  western  portion,  which  joins  Doug- 
las, is  well  watered,  and  considerably  cultivated." 

El  Paso,  one  of  the  original  seventeen  counties,  is 
reckoned  among  the  agricultural  divisions,  and,  as 
such,  is  one  as  yet  unrivalled  for  resources.  Its 
assessable  property    in    1885  was  nearly  $5,000,000, 

"There  is  also  a  larso  snpply  of  pine  timber  in  this  end  of  the  county. 
Bat  the  principal  capital  of  its  business  men  is  in  stock  cattle.  The  popula- 
tion, at  the  census  of  1880,  was  2,500,  and  the  valuation  of  assessable  prop- 
erty $1,202,052.  This  gives  about  double  the  usual  amount  of  property  per 
capita  in  farming  districts.  The  county  seat  is  at  Kiowaw  Moses  R.  Chap- 
man,  bom  in  N.  Y.  city  in  1844,  was  brought  up  in  111.  In  1859  he  came  to 
Russell's  gulch,  and  was  afterward  about  Uentral  City.  Becoming  discour- 
aged, he  borrowed  money  enough  in  1865  to  take  him  toEUbert  co.,  where  he 
engaged  himself  as  a  herder,  and  gradually  worked  himself  into  the  stock 
business.  In  1874  he  married  Laura  A.  Danks.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to 
the  general  assembly,  having  been  county  commissioner  for  14  years.  He 
owned,  in  1886,  a  large  farm  and  over  1,000  head  of  cattle.  The  towns  and 
settlements  of  Ell>ert  county  are  Agate,  Arroyo,  Bellevue,  Boyero,  Brown  A 
Dods,  Buzzards  ft  Sharretts,  Cameron,  Ce<lar  Point,  Clermont,  Cochran's 
Rancho^  Elltert,  Elbert  Station,  Eliza1)eth,  Fork-in-Creek,  Gebhard,  Godfrey^ 
Comer's  MilU,  Mugo,  Lake,  Lake  Station.  Lone  Branch,  Middle  Kiowa, 
Monatt'tf  MilU,  Ranch,  River  Bend,  Rock  Butte,  Running  Creek« 
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divided  between  farm  improvements,  cattle,  and  othei^  r^,. 
stock,  and  town  property.  Immense  coal  deposit  ^-^g 
exist  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country.  Pike*^  ^g 
peak,  by  which  Colorado  was  long  known,  is  situate-^  -^ 
m  this  county.  In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have  given  a 
narrative  of  its  first  exploration  and  settlement,  whe  -a^n 
Colorado  Citv  aspired  to  be  the  leading  town  of  tL^ae 
territory,  and  of  the  causes  of  its  failure.  The  princi 
pal  city  of  El  Paso  is  now  Colorado  Springs,  already 
world-famous  as  a  health  resort.*® 

**  When  G^n.  William  J.  Palmer  in  1870  organized  the  I>enTer  and  Ri 
Grande  railway  company,  he  likewise  projected  a  number  of  auxiliary  orgai 
izatioiis  to  develop  town-sites,  coal  lands,  and  other  resources  of  the  regi< 
throuffh  which  the  railway  was  expected  to  pass.     Among  these  was  the  Co1(^  ^ 
rado  Sprinffs  co.,  which  acquired  about  10,000  acres  of  land  near  the  base  €^^ 
Pike's  peak  and  on  both  sides  of  Colorado  City,  including  a  large  lev^M 
tract  through  which  the  railroad  would  run,  and  where  it  was  proposed  t«::> 
buld  the  principal  city  of  this  region.    On  July  31, 187 1»  the  first  stake  wa.« 
driven,  and  the  city  named  Colorado  Springs  because  of  its  proximity  to  tho 
famous  soda  springs  at  the  entrance  to  Ute  pass,  which  were  also  owned  b^ 
the  company.     The  region  developed  more  rapidly  than  was  expected,  an«i 
early  in  1872,  a  hotel  nad  been  erected  at  the  springs  and  a  little  viihi^ 
there  started,  named  at  first  La  Font,  but  soon  changed  to  Manitou,  toe 
Indian  name  of  one  of  the  springs.     The  president  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
CO.  was  William  J.  Palmer.     Its  executive  director  was  Henry  McAliister, 
Jr,  who  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1836,  and  won  the  title  of 
major  by  his  services  in  the  army  during  the  rebellion.     At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  association, 
which  position  he  resigned  after  seven  years*  service.     He  was  at  once 
elected  president  of  the  National  Land  Improvement  co.,  organized  to  de- 
velop the  lands  lyiuff  along  the  Denver  ana  Rio  Grande  railway.     He  was 
also  made  executive  director  of  the  Colorado  Springs  co.     At  the  time  Colo- 
rado Springs  was  started,  the  success  of  the  Umon  and  other  colonies  in  Colo- 
rado had  popularized  this  method  of  town  buildins,  and  hence  was  formed 
the  Fountain  colony,  which  had  no  leeal  existence,  but  was  simply  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Colorado  Springs  co.  in  the  development  of  its  property.    From 
the  beginning  this  company  and  its  associate  colony  pursued  a  liberal  and 
far-sighted  policy.     The  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  two  thirds  of  its 
property  were  constituted  a  fund  for  general  and  public  improvements.    Early 
expenditures  from  this  fund  were  (44,000  for  an  irrigating  canal,  and  |15,O00 
for  the  purchase  and  planting  of  7»000  trees  upon  the  town-site.     During  the 
first  five  years  of  the  company's  history,  about  $272,000  were  thus  expended. 
A  lot  was  presented  by  the  company  to  each  of  the  Christian  denominatiom, 
and  ample  reservations  were  also  niade  for  a  public  school  and  for  a  college. 
The  officers  of  the  colony  were  Robert  A.  Ca^neron  vice  president,  William 
E.   Pabor  secretary,   R    S.  Nettleton  chief  engineer,  Williun  P.  Mellen 
treasurer,  and   Maurice   Kingsley  assistant  treasurer.    The  trustees  were 
William  J.  Palmer,  Robert  H.  Lambom,  Josiah  C.  Reiff,  Robert  A.  Cam- 
eron, W.  H.  Greenwood,  William  P.  Mellen.    The  temperance  <^uestion  was 
Siven  prominence  in  the  organization  of  the  colony  by  tne  insertion  in  every 
eed  given  bv  the  company  of  a  clause  forever  prohibiting  the  roanufacturin^ 
giving,  or  selling  of  intoxicating  liquors  aa  a  leverage  in  any  place  of  pnbhfl 
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Frdmont  county,  a  portion  of  whose  early  history 
has  been  given,  has  remained  in  a  backward  condition 

resort.  As  might  he-  expected,  this  clause  was  soon  and  repeatedly  vio- 
lated; bat  the  cases  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  company  in  the  state 
supreme  court  in  1876,  and  the  lands  forfeitetL  On  appeal  to  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  in  1879,  this  judgment  was  affirmed.  The  public  sentiment 
of  the  city  has  always  sustained  prohibition.  Fountain  Colony  of  Color culo^ 
Pfwi>eetw*:  Denver  Tribune,  June  29,  1871;  Fail^uCa  Three  Vufits,  146-50; 
Oraff'M  Colorado,  41-6;  Buckman*a  Colorado  Springs;  RoUrts*  Coloi'ado  Springs 
ani  M.iniiou;  Colorado  Springs,  by  H.  H.;  Raper  A  Co.^s  Directory  qf  CoUy- 
roiiy  Sprintjs:  Selections /rom  tke  Enclycoj^dia  qfthe  New  West,  5. 

Colorado  Springi  became  the  ideal  city  of  the  Arkansas  valley,  if  not  of 
the  entire  Rocky  mountain  region,  by  reason  of  its  wonderful  and  beautiful 
surroundings,  its  healthfulness  and  orderliness,  its  temperance,  education, 
and  refinement.     Its  growth  from  the  first  was  healthful  and  uniform.     At 
the  clo4e  of  the  first  year  of  its  history,  277  town  lots  had  been  disposed  of 
at  a  valuation  of  $24,709,  159  houses  erected,  and  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  800.    The  value  of  the  buildings  erected  by  private  individuals  was 
pi  icei  at  $160,000.    Two  church  edifices  were  built,  and  a  weekly  newspaper 
was  established.     An  enterprise  most  fruitful  in  benefit  to  the  new  city  was 
the  building  in  1871  of  a  good  wagoo  road  through  the  Ute  pass  to  the  min- 
ing region  of  South  p%rk.    The  trade  of  a  growing  section  was  thus  secured, 
contributing  from  the  beginning  no  little  to  the  commercial  importance  of 
Colorado  Sprmgs.     When  Leadvillo  arose  in  1878,  this  road  became  one  of 
the  chief  highways  to  that  great  camp,  and  made  Colorado  Surings  a  prin- 
cipal supply  point.    When  the  railroad  reached  Leadville  in  1880,  this  trade 
caased,  out  it  had  sufficed  to  establish  the  commercial  interests  of  Colorado 
Springs  on  a  sound  basis.     At  one  time  during  the  palmy  days  of  Leadville 
freighting,  12,030  horses  and  mules  were  employed  in  transportation  over 
the  road.     During  1876-7,  the  city  suffered  from  the  depression  then  gen- 
eral throughout  the  country,  and  also  from  a  visitation  of  grasshoppers, 
which  caused  great  devastation  to  the  Rocky  mountain  region.     Prosperity 
was  fully  restored  in  1878,  in  which  year  a  complete  system  of  water  works 
wa§  constructed,  the  supply  being  taken  from  one  of  the  sparkling  streams 
flowing  down  the  sides  of  Pike's  peak,  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the 
city,  and  at  a  point  1,200  feet  above  its  level.     Gas  works  costing  $50,000 
were  built  in  1879,  in  which  year  also  new  buildings  to  the  value  of  $200,000 
ware  erected.     The  growth  of  the  city  has  since  been  continuous,  and  with 
slight  exceptions  uniformly  rapid,  till  in  1886  it  had  attained  a  population 
of  about  7,500,  the  assessed  valuation  of  its  property  was  $2,248,300,  and  its 
business,  exclusive  of  real  estate  sales,  aggregated  nearly  $3,000,000.    Acces- 
sions to  the  population  were  largely  of  health  seekers,  to  accommodate  a 
portion  of  wnom  was  begun  in  1881  the  Antler's  hotel,  a  handsome  Queen 
Anne  structure  costins  $200,000,  and   ranking  among  the  most  noteil  of 
Rocky  mountain  hostferies.     The   public   spirit   of   three   citizens,  Irving 
Howbert,  B.  F.  Crowell,  and  J.  F.  Humphrey^  gave  to  Colorado  Springs  a 
beautiful  opera  house,  seating  750,  and  costing  $80,000,  which  was  opened 
April  18,  1881. 

The  public  schools  of  Colorado  Springs  have  always  been  adequate  and 
of  high  grade.  In  1871,  Mrs  Cen.  Palmer  established  the  first  school,  giving 
her  services  voluntarily  and  without  compensation.  In  1874,  a  handsome 
school  building  was  erected  costing  $25,000.  By  1879,  this  bad  become 
crowded,  and  two  frame  buildings  were  added.  In  1884,  a  large  modem 
brick  school-house  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  in  1886  two  others 
were  completed.  Colorado  Springs  is  the  seat  of  Colorado  college,  founded 
by  the  Colorado  association  of  congregational  churches,  on  the  general  plan 
of  New  England  colleges,  but  with  mo<lifi cations.  T.  N.  Haskell,  formerly  of 
the  state  university  of  Wisconsin,  was  selected  as  financial  agent.  The  prepar- 
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for  reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter.     In  natnral      ^ 
resources  it  is  rich,  especially  in  an  excellent  quality     ~^ 


.    ■  priDcipuL     A  [rame  building  wu  temporarily  a  _ 

whict  the  achool  remained  antil  1880.  A  department  ol  mining  and  metal —  ^ 
lurgj  was  eatabliahetl  alxiat  1877,  of  which  in  1880  WUliun  Stnebr,  a  gnd —  J 
uate  of  Columbia  college,  waa  in  charge.  Thii  department  met  with  inclHir^ 
aneOBM  that  for  >te  Itettsr  accnmmml&tian  a  wing  waa  erected  on  tbe  nnrtlKr-4 
■iile,  ooDtribated  by  William  J.  Falmer,  who  also  offered  toadd  a aonth  win^^^ 
if  the  collef^e  were  iint  freed  from  deliC     Thia  promiw  inapired  the  frieod^^K 
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of  th«  college  to  make  the  reqniaite  effort,  and  the  building  now  preaenti  ^^^ 

handsome  front  of  over  100  feet     l"he  library  embrace*  6,003  volnmei,  in 

eluding    1,000  contributed  by  the  £1   Paao  connty  library  anociMioo.      ^^ 
collection  of  natural  acieuce  specimens  and  au  faerbarium  of  native  iiliiiliii^ 

haa  made  a  promislDa  beginning.      President  Tenuey  did  much  by  his  writ 

Inga  and  person&l  efforts,  to  make  both  the  city  and  collie  known  in  tb^^s 
east  FrieniU  came  to  the  rescne.  and  in  1886  it  was  in  a  fair  way  to  b^s- 
extricated.     Its  ofKcers  in  1886  were:  William  Strieby  chairman  of  faculty^ 

W.  F.  Wilder  vice-president,  O.  H.  Parsoiis  secretary,  J.  H.  Barlow  treaa 

urar,  and  Oeorge  N.  Mardea  financial  agent.  The  territorial  legislature  o^^ 
1874  located  id  institute  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  at  Colotsdo  Springt^. 

appropriating  fS.OOO  for  immediate  application  to  that  porpoae,  and  pro 

viding  a  permsjieut  fund  by  instituting  a  tax  of  half  a  mill  od  all  the  asses — 
aable  proiwrty  in  the  territory.  A  home  waa  rented  and  the  imtitotioiB^ 
openea  with  a  dozen  pupils.  To  this,  also,  the  Colorado  Springs  compaay— 
donated  1*2  acres  of  land,  title  to  be  given  whenever  snitable  builduiga  ahuuld. 
be  erected  thereon.  Thus  prompted,  Uie  tmstees  raised  (5,000,  and  started. 
the  buililing.  At  its  next  Mssion  the  legislature  appropriatol  {7,000,  iode^ 
pendent  nl  the  tax,  and  additions  were  made.  Snlnaqnently  that  body- 
added  to  tbe  institution  a  department  lor  the  blind,  $80,000  more  beine 
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of  coal,  of  which  the  amount  is  practically  unlimited. 
I^etroleum  has  also  been  found.     It  has  gold  and  sil- 

appropriated  for  improvements.    The  institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
'tion  and  doing  a  noble  work. 

The  first  religions  services  were  held  in  the  winter  of  1871,  by  the  Rev. 

Xdwards,  rector  nC  the  episcopal  church  at  Pueblo.    From  this  time  till  1873 

services  were  held  at  irregular  intervals,  conducted  by  Bishop  Randall  or  by 

J.  £.  Liller  as  lay  reader.    In  1873,  Grace  church  parish  was  organized,  and 

soon  afterward  a  church  built  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.     The  First  presbyterian 

church  was  organized  in  1872,  previous  to  which  time  services  had  been  held 

in  various  places.     The  M.  £.  church,  which  was  organized  in  Colorado  City 

▼ery  early  in  the  history  of  that  place,  was  in  1873  transferred  to  Colorado 

Springs.    In  1881,  an  edifice  costing  $12,000  was  built  in  a  central  location. 

liie  First  baptist  church  was  organized  in  1872.     The  congregationalists, 

Cumberland  presbyterians,  Roman  catholics,  christians,  and  African  meth- 

odists  established  congregations  at  later  dates.     Of  the  various  secret  and 

benevolent  organizations,  the  masons  and  odd  fellows  early  established  lodges 

in  Colorado  Springs,  and  were  followed  by  the  knighto  of  pythias,  sood 

templars,  knights  of  honor,  united  workmen,  and  others.     In  1886,  were 

were  20  lodges  and  encampments  of  the  various  organizations. 

Previous  to  1878,  there  was  no  fire  department  worthy  of  the  name,  the 
only  protection  against  fire  being  a  hook  and  ladder  company,  a  Babcock 
engine,  and  the  water  from  a  few  weUs.  When  in  that  year  the  system  of 
water  works  was  introduced,  the  organization  was  begun  of  a  volunteer  fire 
department  that  for  efficiency  has  no  superior  in  the  country.  The  first 
bank  was  established  in  1873  by  William  S.  Jackson,  C.  U.  White,  and  J.  S. 
Wolfe,  and  called  the  EH  Paso.  Soon  afterward  J.  U.  Barlow  became  con- 
nected  with  it.  This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the  First  National,  oraan- 
ized  by  W.  B.  Young,  B.  F.  Crowell,  C.  B.  Greenough,  G.  H.  Stewart,  F.  L. 
Martin,  and  others,  and  two  years  later  James  H.  B.  McFerran  started  the 
People*s  bank.  All  are  sound  and  prosperous  institutions,  and  in  1886  had 
deposits  of  $500,000.  The  history  of  journalism  in  El  Paso  county  began  in 
1861  with  the  publication  of  The  Journal  at  Colorado  City.  It  was  edited 
by  B.  F.  Crowell,  and  was  issued  weekly  for  about  a  year,  when  publication 
was  discontinued.  After  that  the  county  possessed  no  uewsoaper  until  1872, 
when  the  first  number  of  Out  West  was  issued  by  J.  E.  Luler.  About  the 
same  time.  Judge  Eliphalet  Price  besan  the  publication  of  the  Free  Press, 
In  January,  1873,  Out  West  became  tne  Colorado  Springs  Gazette^  and  about 
a  year  later  the  Free  Press  was  merged  into  the  Mountaineer,  In  1878,  the 
Gitzette  became  a  daily,  as  did  also  tne  Mountaineer  in  1881  under  the  name 
of  the  Republic  The  Gazette  and  RtpuitUc  continue  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  county.  Various  weeklies  appeared  from  time  to  time,  prominent 
among  which  was  the  Hour,  startea  in  1885.  Monument,  a  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  has  had  at  times  a  weekly  paper  since  1878. 

William  J.  Palmer,  to  whom  Colorado  Springs  owes  its  existence,  and 
the  state  in  large  measure  its  present  condition  of  development,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1836.  Receiving  a  fair  education,  he  early  liecame  confi- 
dential secretary  to  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  then  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  in  which  position  he  evinced  markea  ability,  and  at  one  time  was 
sent  to  Europe  to  study  methods  of  iron  manufacture  and  railroad  manage- 
ment. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  raised  the  Anderson  cavalry, 
of  which  he  was,  till  the  close  of  the  war,  the  commander.  Meantime  Thomp- 
son and  his  associates  had  become  interested  in  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad, 
and  on  Palmer's  return  from  the  war  he  was  ma<le  managing  director  of  that 
enterprise,  and  superintendent  of  construction.  While  thus  engaged,  he  made 
the  famous  survey  of  transcontinental  routes  along  the  32d  and  35th  paral- 
lels. Failing  to  induce  the  Kansas  Pacific  management  to  adopt  one  of  these, 
and  impressed  with  the  resources  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region,  in  1870,  as- 
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ver  mines,  not  yet  much  developed,  also  copper,  lead^ 
zinc,  mineral  paint,  marble,  alabaster,  valuable  build- 
ing stone,  potters  clay,  and  one  of  the  few  jet  minea 
in  the  world.*® 

Bociated  with  William  A.  Bell  and  others,  he  onajuzed  the  Denver  and  Ri 
Grande  railway  company.     In  the  face  of  difficulties,  physical  and  finance 
he  pashed  this  great  enterprise  to  completion,  after  first  building  the  Denv« 
and  Rio  Grande  Western,  of  which  he  was  president  until  1883.    He  was 
the  head  of  a  majority  of  the  companies  organized  for  the  development 
southern  Colorado,  the  most  prominent  among  which  was  the  Colorado  C 
and  Iron  company.    A  few  years  later  he  retired  from  the  presidency  of  th 
Mexican  National,  though  still  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  constmctioi 
company.     He  is  also  president  of  the  reorganized  Denver  and  Rio  Grand 
Western  railway  company,  which  is  becoming  a  very  important  factor  in  Un 
railroad  system  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Doctor  William  A.  Bell,  prominently  associated  with  General  Palmer  iz 


the  building  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railway,  was  bom  in  Clonmel 
Ireland,  in  1841.  He  studied  at  the  London  hospital,  and  took  a  media 
degree  at  Cambridge  in  1865.  In  186G-7  he  visited  the  United  States,  an 
in  the  latter  year  joined  the  35th  parallel  surve^ng  expedition,  whic 
brought  him  into  close  personal  and  uusiness  relations  with  Palmer.  Re 
turning  in  1870  from  a  visit  to  England,  he  joined  him  in  the  organization  o 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railway  company,  and  was  its  first  vice-president. 

M.  L.  De  Coursey,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  building  up  of  Coloradoi 
Springs,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1842,  and  served  in  the  civil  war  iim 
wnich  he  was  captain.     In  18vl  he  joined  his  former  cavalry  commander* 
General  Palmer,  in  Colorado,  and  held  prominent  positions  in  the  national, 
land  and  improvement  and  other  companies.    He  afterwards  engaged  in  th^ 
real  estate  business. 

The  growth  and  permanent  prosperity  of  Colorado  Springs  has  been  verjr 
marked.     Among  the  publications  that  have  made  known  to  the  world  itB> 
scenic  wonders  and  famous  climate,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  its  mineral  waters,, 
are  Charles  Dennison's  Bocky  MounUun  Health  Resorts,  a  treatise  on  pulmonary 
diseases  and  their  cure;  Colorado  Springs^  a  descriptive  and  historical  pamph^ 
let  relating  to  the  city  of  that  name  and  its  vicmity,  by  George  Rex  Back- 
man;  HeaUK  WeaWi,  and  Pleawre,  a  treatise  on  the  health  resorts  of  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico;  Olenwood  Springs,  a  descriptive  pamphlet;  Mrs  Simeon. 
J.  Dunbar's  HeaWt.  Resorts  qf  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou,  descriptive^ 
8.  Anna  Gordon's  Camping  in  Colorado,  descriptive  and  narrative.     Dr  S. 
Edwin  Solly,  of  Colorado  Springs,  has  done  much  by  his  pamphlets  to  calL 
attention  to  the  curative  value  of  Colorado's  climate  and  mineral  waters. 
He  graduated  in  London  in  1867,  and  in  1874  came  to  Colorado  Springs, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.     He  is  a 
member  of  the  royal  college  ofsurgeons,  England,  and  of  various  other  medi- 
cal and  scientific  societies,  both  in  England  and  America. 

The  villages  and  settlements  in  El  Paso  county  are  Aroways,  Bassett's 
Hill,  Bierstadt,  Biff  Sandy,  Bijou  Basin,  Cheyenne  Peak,  Chico  Basin,  Colo- 
rado House,  Costello's  Rancho,  Crystal  Peak  Park,  "EasUm,  Edgerton,  El 
Paso,  Florissant,  Fountain,  Four-mile  Creek,  Franceville,  Pranceville  Junc- 
tion, Granger,  Gwillemville,  Highland  Rancho,  Hursley's  Rancho,  Husteil, 
Jimmy  Camp,  Lake  Station,  Little  Buttes,  McConnellsville,  Monument,  O. 
Z.,  Petrified  Stumps,  Quarry,  Sidney,  South  Water,  Suffolk,  Summit  Park, 
Table  Rock,  Turkey  Creek,  Twin  Rocks,  Weissport,  Wheatbmd,  Widefield, 
Wiffwam,  Winfield.  « 

**  It  has  ranked  mainly  with  the  agricultural  counties,  bat  it  is  not  emi- 
nent in  that  class,  although  its  altitude  of  less  than  6.000  feet  gives  it  a 
climate  better  suited  to  com  than  most  other  counties  in  the  state.     In  18CS 
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The  chief  town  and  county  seat  is  Caflon  City, 
rith  a  population  of  about  3  000  in  1884.     The  Col- 

i  raised  considerable  grain,  and  had  15,000  head  of  cattle,  besides  5,000  other 
nimals,  produced  9625,000  worth  of  coal,  and  $20,000  in  bullion.  It  had 
08  miles  of  railroad  within  its  boundaries,  and  its  population  was  4,790. 
*hia  was  not  a  flattering  exhibit  for  one  of  the  oldest  counties  with  these 
atural  resources.  But  the  hindrance  to  development  had  been,  first,  the 
'mnt  of  railroads,  and  secondly,  a  war  between  railroads  for  possession  of 
Ae  Grand  caflon  pass  through  the  Rocky  mountains.  This  wonderful  and 
wf  al  defile  of  the  Arkansas  was  the  gate  of  the  mountains,  its  eastern  end 
eing  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Caflon  City,  named  in  reference  to  iL 
*o  secure  the  exclusive  right  of  way  through  this  passage  involved  a  long 
fcruggle  between  two  companies,  first  in  personal  encounter,  and  lastly  in 
be  courts,  where  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  prevailed  against  the  Atchi- 
on,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  company. 

The  first  organized  effort  to  secure  a  railroad  was  made  in  the  autumn 
if  1867.     This  was  done  by  a  committee  consisting  of  B.  M.  Adams,  B.  F. 
^ockafellow,  and  Thomas  Macon,  who  appointed  A.  G.  Boone,  about  to  visit 
SVashington,  a  special  commissioner  to  confer  with  John  D.  Perry,  president 
yf  the  IGinsas  Pacific  railroad,  in  reference  to  the  Arkansas  valley  transcon- 
tinental route.     Perry  promised  that  his  engineers  should  look  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  Fremont  county  people  were  hopeful.     At  that  time  General 
Palmer  was  managing  director  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  had  charge  of  its 
construction,  and  \V.  H.  Greenwood  was  its  chief  engineer.     Palmer  organ- 
ised and  commanded  an  expedition  which  surveyed  the  proposed  route.     His 
report,  which  was  made  in  1868,  recommended  that  the  route  from  Ells- 
worth, Kansas,  westward  should  deflect  to  the  south  of  its  former  survey, 
and  follow  the  one  by  the  Arkansas  river  to  its  headwaters,  and  thence  via 
the  San  Luis  valley  to  intersect  the  thirtv-fifth  parallel  transcontinental 
route.     This  road,  had  it  been  built,  would  have  given  an  outlet  eastward  to 
the  richest  mineral  and  some  of  the  best  agricultural  country  in  Colorado. 
But  the  eastern  managers  decided  to  build  to  Denver,  a  decision  which  fin- 
ally threw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific.     When  the  Kansas 
Pacific  was  about  completed,  Palmer,  remembering  what  he  had  seen  on  his 
surveys,  originated  the  plan  of  a  narrow-gauge  railway,  which  should  run 
southward  from  Denver  along  the  base  of  the  mountains.     Disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  a  direct  road  to  the  east,  the  people  of  Fremont  county 
welcomed  the  thought  of  communication  vrith  Denver  and  connection  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  voted  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  company — the 
narrow-gauge  line — $50,000  in  county  bonds,  the  first  contribution  of  the 
kind  received  by  them,  and  which  through  some  technicality  was  finally  lost 
in  the  courts.     In  the  mean  time  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  had  constructed 
its  road  to  Pueblo,  with  a  branch  to  the  coal  mines  at  Labran,  eight  miles 
from  Caflon  City,  which  was  completed  in  OctolxT,  1872,  and  without  going 
to  Caflon  City,  as  was  expected,  was  pushingsonth  vrith  the  design  of  reach- 
ing the  extensive  fields  of  coking  coal  at  £1  More,  near  Trinidad,  and  of 
ultimate  extension  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  via  Santa  Fe  and  El  Paso,  which 
latter  was,  of  course,  regarded  as  an  achievement  of  the  somewhat  remote 
future.     Thereupon,  there  was  a  movement  made  inviting  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  to  come  to  Caflon  City  and  occupy  the  route  formerly 
BUffgested  to  the  Kansas  Pacific.     For  this  purpose  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Caflon  City  in  Jan.,  1873.     But  the  A.,  T.,  k  S.  F.  co.  proving  slow 
to  act,  and  the  people  being  impatient,  the  county  again  voted  its  bonds  to 
the  D.  &  R.  G.  CO.,  this  time  for  $100,000,  after  an  exciting  canvass,  there 
being  a  majority  of  only  two  in  favor  of  the  gift,  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners refusing  to  issue  the  bonds.     In  1874,  however,  on  denuuid  of  the  D. 
k  R.  G.  CO.,  Caflon  City  voted  $50,000  in  bonds,  and  in  addition  gave  deeds 
to  ^,000  worth  of  property,  and  the  road  was  soon  afterwsjrd  completed  to 
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orado  penitentiary  is  located  here,  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  general  government  until  1874,  when  the  ter- 

that  place.  The  next  movemeiit  in  the  way  of  increased  railway  facilitif . 
was  in  Feb.,  1877,  when  the  Caf&on  City  and  San  Jnan  railway  co.  was  organ, 
ized,  with  C.  T.  Ailing  president,  B.  F.  Rockafellow  secretary,  James  CleL  _ 
land  treasurer,  and  H.  R.  Holbrook  chief  engineer.  Ailing  soon  reaaaed^^:^ 
and  was  succeeded  1)y  Frederick  A.  Reynolds.  Meantime  the  new  Leadvill*'  ^^Ht 
mining  region  began  to  attract  attention,  and  was  seen  to  offer  a  promisiD^ 
field  for  railroad  enterprise.  Stimulated  by  this,  and  it  may  be  also  by  th 
appearance  of  a  rival  in  the  field,  the  D.  &  R.  G.  ca  proceeded,  on  A] 
19, 1878,  to  resume  work  on  its  line  from  Cafton  City  westwaird  and  towa 
the  Leadville  region,  and  on  that  day  took  possession  by  its  agents  of  th- 
narrow  portion  of  the  grand  cafton,  known  as  the  Royal  gorge,  with  th- 
avowed  mtention  of  constructing  its  road  upon  the  line  of  the  surveys  macU- 
in  1871-2,  right  of  way  over  which  had,  as  it  claimed,  been  secured  to  it  b^ 
acts  of  congress  of  June  8, 1872,  and  March  3,  1875.  But  during  the  nigh  _ t 
of  April  19,  1878,  the  bosrd  of  directors  of  the  C.  C.  k  S.  J.  co.  were  con 
vened,  and  elected  William  B.  Strong  and  A.  A.  Robinscm  respectivel] 
general  manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  A.,  T.,  A  S.  F.  co.,  to  similar 
positions  in  the  C.  C.  k  S.  J.  co.,  giving  conclusive  evidence  that  th« 
great  Santa  Fe  co.  was  behind  the  local  enterprise.  These  officials  madi 
preparations  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  ffrand  cafton  on  behalf  o~ 
their  company,  which  was  done  as  early  as  four  o  clock  on  the  mc»minff 
April  20th,  at  which  time  a  small  party  of  men,  under  the  charge  of 
assistant  engineer,  swam  the  Arkansas  river,  and  in  the  name  of  their  com- 
pany took  possession  of  the  cafton.  That  party  was  followed  the  same  daj^ 
by  a  large  force  of  workmen  under  the  control  of  Chief  Ensineer  Robinson-^ 
The  war  was  now  commenced.  £^h  side  had  from  500  to  /OO  men  at  work_ 
Fortifications  were  erected  by  each,  beyond  which  the  other  was  not  per — 
mitted  to  pass,  and  for  a  time  the  spilling  of  blood  seemed  inevitaole^ 
These  movements  were  succeeded  by  a  suit  instituted  the  same  day  in  thcr^a 
state  court  in  the  name  of  the  0.  C.  k  S.  J.  co.  against  the  D.  &  R.  6.  co.^ 
in  which  an  injunction  was  obtained,  afterward  sustained  by  Judge  Hal — 
lett  of  the  U.  S.  district  court,  restraining  the  latter  company  firom  occn^ 
pying  or  attempting  to  occupy  the  cafton  for  railroad  purposes,  and  fronr^ 
mterfering  with  the  C.  C.  k  o.  J.  co.  in  the  construction  of  its  own  roadB. 
therein.  Bv  virtue  of  this  decision  the  C.  C.  A  S.  J.  co.  proceeded  wiU^ 
the  work  of  construction  through  the  grand  cafton,  and  completed  duriuf^ 
the  following  ten  months  the  20  miles  from  Cafton  City,  being  as  far  as  its- 
was  permittetl  under  its  charter  to  build.  The  work  in  the  grand  cafton  wa^ 
difficult,  requiring  engineering  skill  of  the  highest  order.  In  places  th^ 
blasting  could  be  carried  on  only  by  suspcndmg  men  by  ropes  down  th^ 
rocky  walls  2,000  feet  in  height;  in  others  the  chasm  was  so  contracteci. 
that  the  road  itself  was  suspended  over  the  river  by  a  han^s  bridge,  sup— 
ported  from  above  by  braces  fixed  in  the  rock  and  raised  m  uie  middle  oia. 
the  principle  of  an  arch.  About  the  time  the  C.  C.  A  S.  J.  co.  had  fin— 
ishea  its  20  miles  of  road,  the  D.  k  R.  G.  co.,  under  stress  of  the  decisicik. 
asainst  it  and  the  financial  troubles  which  this  had  served  to  brins  to  ^ 
cumax,  executed  a  30  years'  lease  of  its  entire  completed  line  to  the  A.,  T., 
k  S.  F.  CO.,  which  took  possession  in  Dec.,  1878.  The  right  of  way  throuffh 
the  grand  cafton  was  expressly  excluded  from  this  lease,  the  A.,  T.,  &  S.  F. 
CO.  teking  the  ground  that  this  was  the  jproperty  of  the  C.  C.  A;  S.  J.  ca, 
and  that  a  lease  thereof  from  the  D.  A  R.  G.  co.  would  be  of  no  effect. 

In  April,  1879,  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  to  which  the  case  has  been  ap- 
pealed by  the  D.  k  R.  G.  co.,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  courts  and 
confirmed  to  the  D.  &  R.  G.  co.  its  prior  right  to  the  grand  cafton.  Th» 
possession  of  this  prior  right,  however,  was  not  to  be  understood  as  pre- 
venting the  C.  C.  &  S.  J.  CO.  from  afterward  building  a  parallel  road  of  its 
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xitory  assumed  its  support.  In  1877  it  consisted  of 
one  cell  building  with  forty-two  cells.  The  state  now 
owns  thirty-six  acres,  five  of  which  are  enclosed  by  a 
'Wall  of  stone  twenty  feet  in  height  and  four  in  thick- 
Jiess,  with  good  buildings,  and  cell-room  for  over  400 
inmates/^  a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  lime-kilns,  stone- 

own  through  the  cafion,  where  the  latter  was  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two, 
nor  from  using  the  D.  &  R.  G.  tracks  in  common  with  that  company,  in 
the  narrow  places  where  bat  one  road  could  be  built,  these  rights  having 
been  generally  conferred  by  act  of  couffress  of  March  3,  1875.  Complica- 
tions then  arose  in  the  affairs  of  the  A.,  T.,  &  S.  F.  and  D.  &  R.  G.  compan- 
ies which  kept  them  in  constant  litigation.  The  latter  company,  now  that  its 
rights  in  the  grand  caiion  had  been  restored  to  it,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
business  revival,  due  to  the  discovery  of  new  and  rich  mining  regions,  natu- 
rally desired  to  regain  possession  of  its  road.  It  charged  the  lessee  with 
non-observance  of  contract  in  certain  particulars;  but  the  case  turned  on 
the  point  that  there  was  no  Colorado  law  which  would  permit  a  foreign  cor- 
pon^on  to  operate  a  railroad  within  the  state.  The  prayer  of  the  D.  & 
xL  G.  ca  was  granted,  and  a  writ  issued  by  the  court,  copies  of  which  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  sheriffis  in  the  principal  places  along  the  line,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  restore  the  road  to  the  D.  &  R.  G.  co.  These  were 
served  simultaneously  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  Cafion  City,  £1 
Moro,  and  Alamosa,  and  possession  taken  in  each  place  by  the  officers  and 
agenti  of  the  D.  ^  R.  G.  co.  Immediately  after  possession  had  been 
gained,  on  June  15,  1879,  Judge  Bowen,  on  application  of  several  of  the 
C  A  R.  G.  bond-holders,  appointed  one  of  the  company's  solicitors,  Hanson 
A.  Risley,  its  receiver.  He  took  possession  of  the  road  and  operated  it  for 
one  month,  during  which  time  his  receivership  was  attacked  in  several 
courts  and  finally  terminated  by  Chief  Justice  Miller,  who  ordered  the  dis- 
charge of  the  receiver,  and  enjoined  him  to  restore  the  road  to  the  D.  &  R. 
O.  CO.,  and  that  company  in  turn  was  directed  to  restore  it  to  the  A.,  T.,  & 
S.  F.  ca,  in  accordance  with  a  writ  previously  issued  by  Judge  Hallett  and 
not  at  that  time  obeyed.  When  all  this  had  been  done.  Judge  Hallett  fur- 
ther ordered  that,  till  the  equities  of  the  several  parties  could  be  determined, 
both  companies  be  restrained  from  further  work  in  the  grand  cafion,  and 
appointed  L.  C.  Ellsworth  as  receiver,  to  take  possession  of  the  property  of 
the  D.  A  R.  G.  CO.,  and  operate  it  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  While 
this  warring  had  been  going  on,  the  Pueblo  and  Arkansas  valley  railroad 
company,  a  local  corporation  of  the  A.,  T.,  &  S.  F.  system,  had  begun  to 
build  westward  from  the  20-mile  point  where  the  Cafion  Citv  and  San  Juan 
company  had  stopped,  and  had  succeeded  in  completing  about  two  miles, 
when  the  D.  k  R.  G.  co.  arrested  further  progress  by  erecting  stone  en- 
filading forts  and  keeping  them  manned,  besides  mining  the  position  in 
readiness  to  send  the  enemy  skyward  at  a  moment's  notice.  Meantime 
Judge  Hallett  had  appointed  a  commission  to  determine  what  parts  of  the 
grand  cafion  would  aamit  of  the  construction  of  but  one  line  of  railway.  In 
accordance  with  the  report  of  this  commission,  the  court,  on  January  2, 
1880,  issued  a  decree  giving  to  the  D.  &  R.  G.  co.  the  exclusive  right  of 
way  through  the  grand  cafion  from  Cafion  Citv  to  South  Arkansas— the 
present  town  of  Salida— and  to  the  Pueblo  and  Arkansas  valley  railroad 
the  right  of  wa^  from  South  Arkansas  to  Leadville,  either  company  having 
the  right  to  build  a  separate  road  between  the  latter  points.  This  practi- 
cally ended  the  war,  and  the  two  companies,  after  having  spent  $500,000  in 
carrying  on  the  fight  both  in  and  out  of  the  courts,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into,  all  suits  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  A.,  T.,  &  S.  F.  co.  bound  itself  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
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quarries,  and  brick-vards,  in  which  the  convicts 
employed.      The   Colorado   collegiate  and    militar 
institute  is  located  here.     It  was  established  by 

stock  company  of  citizens  in  1881,  under  the  super . 

vision  of  E.  H.  Sawyer.**  There  is  also  a  large  sii-  J. 
ver  smelter,  and  a  copper  smelter.  The  Arkani 
river  offers  abundant  water  power ;  the  town  is  sup 
plied  with  water  works ;  there  are  cold  and  hot  min 
eral  springes,  and  other  scenic  attractions,  all  of  whicl 
promise  a  not  unimportant  future  for  this  place  whei 
the  surrounding  country  shall  be  made  to  yield  il 
com  and  wine,  its  coal,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

not  to  baild  either  to  Leadville  or  Denver,  while  the  D.  &  R.  G.  co.  for 
like  period  was  to  be  restrained  from  building  within  a  specified  distan 
from  Saota  Fe.     The  D.  &  R.  G.  co.  purchased  the  20  mues  of  road  ooi 
stmcted  through  the  grand  cafion  by  the  G.  C.  &  S.  J.  Go.,  paying  th( 
for,  according  to  the  Denver  Tribune,  of  April  2, 1880,  the  sum  of  |1,400, 
In  tiie  same  month  Receiver  Ellsworth  was  discharged  by  the  court, 
the  property  turned  over  to  the  D.  A  R  G.  co.     Construction  had  m 
while  been  pushed  with  all  speed,  and  in  July,  1880,  Leadville  was  reached 
and  the  golden  stream  of  wealth  started  which  has  ever  since  continued 
flow.    Thus  ended  Colorado*s  most  serious  railroad  war,  and  one  waged  f< 
the  possession  of  a  prize  well  worth  the  stm^le. 

William  H.  Greenwood,  so  conspicuous  in  railroad  afiaim  in  Colorado^^ 
was  bom  at  Marlboro,  N.  H.     He  nad  purchased  property  in  Cafion  Cit 
when  he  made  his  survey  of  the  grand  cafion.     Aft^  tne  railroad  war  wa 
ended,  ho  settled  there  with  his  family.     In  the  summer  of  1880  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  D.  &  R.  G.'to  go  to  Mexico,  and  while  near  Rio  Hondo  wai 

assassinated  by  an  unknown  person.     The  Mexican  government  exhibitec         I 

much  feeling,  and  made  every  endeavor  for  the  apprehension  of  the  mnr • 

derer,  but  in  vain. 

^  New  buildings  were  added  for  the  second  time  in  1883.     Fowler  re- 
marks that  there  are  t>ver  400  convicts  confined  here,  '  and  more  life-prisop— 
era  amone  them,  in  proportion,  than  elsewhere  in  the  world.'    This  may 
acooonted  for  by  the  further  statement  that  tiiere  are  throuffhout  the  sta 
drinking-saloons  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  67  inhabitants— only 
Uttle  behind  Nevada,  which  has  one  to  every  56--and  the  prevalence  ( 
gambling. 

*'  The  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  F.  A.  Reynolds  pree. ;  D.  6.  Pea 
body  vice-pres. ;  W.  R.  Fowler  sec. ;  J.  F.  Campbell  treas. ;  K  H.  Sawyer 
J.  L.  Prentice,  A.  Rudd,  Samuel  Bradbury,  and  J.  J  Phelps.     It  had  be 
sides  a  'collegiate  committee,'  and  a  'military  committee/    K  H.   Sawyer 
was  president,  commandant,  and  professor  of  moral,  mental,  and  military 
science  and  engineering.    The  other  instructors  were  H.  S.  Westgate,  Fi 
Prentiss,  J.  M.  Willard,  and  C.  Uttermochlem. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

COUNTIES  OF  COLORADO  CONCLUDED. 

1859-1886. 

Garfield  County — Its  Great  Possibilities— Gilpin  County  and  Cen- 
tral City — Express,  Telegraph,  Newspapers,  Banks,  Schools,  and 
Churches,  Library,  Fire  Departments,  Military  and  Benevolent 
Institutions — Biography — Grand  County — Gunnison  and  Huer- 
fano Counties — Variety  of  Products  is  Jefferson  County — Golden, 
Lake,  and  La  Plata  Counties— Biography— Larimer,  Las  Animas, 
Mesa,  Montrose,  Ouray,  Park,  Pitkin,  Pueblo,  Rio  Grande,  Routt, 
Saguache,  San  Juan,  San  Miguel,  Summit,  and  Weld  Counties — 
Society — Retrospect. 

Garfield  county  was  organized  in  February  1883 
out  of  Summit,  one  of  the  original  divisions  of  1861. 
At  that  time  the  county  seat  was  temporarily  located 
at  Parkville,  but  removed  soon  after  to  Breckenridge. 
On  the  organization  of  Garfield  and  Eagle  counties 
little  of  Summit  remained,  and  the  county  seat  of  the 
former  was  located  at  Carbonate,  near  the  eastern 
boundary.  It  lies  wholly  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  is  ehietiy  an  agricultural  and 
grazing  region,  but  has  mines  of  silver  and  enormous 
deposits  of  coal.  It  was  vacated  by  the  Utes  as  late 
as  1882,  and  has  little  history.  Carbonate  was  one 
of  the  earhest  settlements,  and  Glen  wood  Springs,* 

^  The  springs  at  Glenwood  are  notable  both  for  their  enormons  flow  and 
the  lan^e  percentage  of  their  mineral  constituents.  The  largest  of  the  group 
has  a  now  of  2,000  gallons  per  minute,  while  that  of  the  entire  group  of  ten 
large  anl  several  smaller  springs  reaches  8,000  gallons.  The  solid  constit- 
uents amount  to  1,250  grains  per  gallon,  1,000  grains  of  which  are  composed 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  constituting  these  the  strongest  hot  saline  springs 
upon  the  continent.  Their  temperature  is  125**  F.  Strangely  enough  these 
springs  are  not  mentioned  by  Hayden  in  his  U.  S.  geological  survey  re- 
ports, not  shown  upon  his  maps.  A  possible  explanation  of  this  omission  is 
that  the  locality  may  have  been  visited  during  a  season  of  high  water,  and 
the  Grand  river  for  the  time  submerged  the  springs,  all  of  which  are  upon  its 
Hist.  Nev.   89  (60»; 
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located  at  the  junction  of  Roaring  fork  and  Grar^d 
river,  with  its  mineral  waters  and  rich  tributary  r-^, 
gion,  is  becoming  the  commercial  centre  of  nortJi. 
western  Colorado. 

The  population  is  between  300  and  400.  The  oth 
towns  are  Axial,  Gresham,  Barlow,  and  Fei^uso 
The  valuation  of  the  county  in  its  first  year  w 
$136,781. 

Gilpin,  named  after  the  first  governor  has  an  ar^a 
of  twelve  by  fifteen  miles.  It  is  purely  a  minii^^ 
region,  and  not  exceeded  in  mineral  productior-^s 
except  by  the  county  of  Lake.  Within  its  limifc.3 
mining  has  been  carried  on  for  twenty-four  years,  du:Mr- 
ing  which  time  it  has  produced  $43,208,988  in  bullio 
of  which  $38,500,000  was  in  gold,  being  about  on< 
fourth  of  the  production  of  the  state  in  precious  me 
als.  In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  sketched  th 
beginning  of  Gilpin's  history,  when  John  H.  Gr^o 
there  discovered  gold,  and  was  followed  by  a  rush 
miners,  who  soon  exhausted  the  surface  deposit,  anc 
after  impoverishing  themselves  in  milling  experimen 


abandoned  mining  or  sought  new  fields  of  exploita 
tion.  The  gold-bearing  lodes  occupy  an  area  one  mil 
wide  and  four  miles  long,  in  the  midst  of  which  ar 
the  closely  allied  towns  of  Black  Hawk,  Central,  an 
Nevadaville.     The  silver  belt  extends  across  northzzzn 
Clear  creek  and  other  hills  from  York  gulch  to 
hilL     It  was  not  discovered  until  1878. 


The  first  improvement  of  the  gold  district  was  b^ 
the  construction  of  the  Consolidated  ditch  in  1860— 
More  than  100  small  mills  were  taken  to  Gilpin  couni 
in  its  early  years.     In  1868  there  were  over  thirty^^ 


margin.    Walls  of  masonry  now  protect  them  from  BUtAk  overflow.    Th< 
tract  oovering  the  springs  was  secured  hy  Isaac  Cooper  and  others,  imnie^< 
diately  npon  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  effected  in  1882.     Settlement  mi— 
begun  the  following  year,  and  in  1885  the  town  of  Glenwood  Springs  was  in —  Mzm^n- 
corporated  with  a  population  of  200.     The  growing  importance  of  the  mine^mss^et 
at  Aspen  on  the  Roaring  fork,  25  miles  above  Glenwood,  the  valne  of  whichsrS^  ^b 
was  first  recognized  about  1882,  drew  the  attention  of  capital  to  this  virgin^c^  -Ma 
portion  of  Colorado.     The  history  of  its  rapid  advance  will  be  giv^i 
where  in  this  volume. 
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mills  at  work  operating  700  stamps.  In  1874  mining 
was  dull.  Soon  after  Targe  operators  began  purchas- 
ing small  mines  and  consolidating,  by  which  means  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  this  industry.  The  gold 
ores  of  Gilpin  are  of  a  low  grade,  and  do  not  pay  for 
any  other  treatment  than  by  stamp-mill  or  smelting. 
There  are  fewer  mills  of  larger  capacity  than  formerly, 
and  although  the  increasing  depth  of  the  mines  makes 
the  extraction  of  the  ore  more  expensive,  the  returns 
are  satisfactory.  The  entire  bullion  output  of  1883, 
for  instance,  was  $2,208,983.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  the  county  for  that  year  was  $1,871,244,  and  its 
population  7,000.* 

Central  City,*  which,  next  to  Denver,  has  been  the 
seat  of  money,  political  influence,   and  brain  power, 

*  Some  account  of  the  earlier  and  later  operations  in  this  county  seems  im- 
perative, idthcugh  it  should  but  repeat  the  experiences  of  others.  In  1859 
several  arastras  were  constructed  to  pulverize  quartz.  A  miner  named  Red 
^ed  a  trip  hammer,  pivoted  on  a  stump,  the  hammer  pounding  quartz  in  a 
trough.  His  invention  was  called  the  Woodpecker  Mill.  Charles  Giles,  of 
Gallia,  Ohio,  made  a  6-stamp  wooden  mill,  run  by  water  power,  in  Chase 
gulch,  which  pounded  out  $6,000  in  a  season.  T.  T.  Prosser  imported  the  first 
mill  not  home  made.  It  was  a  3-stamp  affair,  and  was  set  to  work  in  Prosser 
gulch  in  Sept.  1859.  Coleman  &.  Le  Fevre  brought  in  a  6-stamp  mill  the  same 
season,  which  was  lun  with  the  Prosser  mill  on  Gunnell  quaitz,  saving  from 
^60  to  f  100  per  ton.  Ridgeway  next  set  up  a  6-stamp  mill  on  Clear  creek, 
below  Black  Hawk,  and  soon  after  Clark,  Vandewater,  &  Co.  imported  a 
veritable  foundry  made,  9-stamp  mill  at  the  junction  of  Eureka  and  Sprins 
ffulches,  where  now  is  the  centre  of  Central  City.  This  was  all  accomplishea 
m  1859.  The  Gregory  lode  has  maintained  its  preeminence.  The  Bobtail 
was  reckoned  second;  the  Gunnell  third.  There  are  several  mines  on  each  of 
these.  They  all  have  a  history,  but  for  which  I  have  not  space.  Few  of  the 
mines  are  down  more  than  1,500  feet;  but  this  depth  requires  tunnelling,  of 
which  a  good  deal  has  been  done.  The  British-American  tunuel,  beffinninff 
on  south  Clear  creek  below  Fall  river,  extends  4  miles  northerly,  uirough 
Quartz  hill  to  the  silver  district,  and  is  not  yet  finished.  The  Union  tunnel 
cuts  through  Maryland  mountain.  The  European- American  tunnel  begins  a 
mile  below  Black  Hawk  and  runs  westerly,  being  incomplete.  There  are 
numerous  other  shorter  tunnels.  The  first  iron -works  set  up  in  Colorado  was 
by  Langford  &  Co.  of  Denver,  in  May  1861,  who  manufactured  iron  from  the 
bog  ore  found  16  miles  north-west  of  Denver.  After  making  the  trial  they 
removed  their  works  to  Black  Hawk,  where  they  continued  to  make  iron  and 
manufacture  mining  machinery. 

^Altiiough  early  settled,  Antral  City  was  not  surveyed  into  lots  until 
1866,  when  George  H.  Hill  laid  it  off.  The  town-site  act  of  congress  author* 
i2ed  the  location  of  1,280  acres  where  there  were  over  1,000  inhabitants,  and 
Central  being  entitled  by  population  to  half  that  amount,  obtained  it,  less  a 
little  over  50  acres  already  patented  to  mines.  The  question  of  superior 
rights  necessarily  arose  for  settlement,  the  town  being  upon  mining  ground. 
Theodore  H.  Becker  contested  the  claim  of  the  city  to  a  strip  of  surface 
ground  50  feet  wide  lying  through  the  centre  of  town,  on  the  suppoutioii 
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which  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and 
is  the  county  seat,  is  the  principal  of  the  three  towns 

that  the  prior  record  of  his  mine  would  secure  him  in  his  claim.  The  Hot- 
tary  of  the  interior  decided  adversely  to  Becker,  but  referred  the  case  to  tbe 
courts.  The  city  obtained  its  patent  without  reservation  ol  the  groonl 
claimed  by  Becker,  but  with  a  proviso  a^^ain  referring  the  question  to  'exift- 
ins  laws.  The  existing  laws  gpuited  mining  {patents  in  towns,  exoeptiDg  all 
rignts  to  the  surface,  or  anytmng  upon  it,  which  deciaioo  was  finallveitab- 
lishc^  and  order  restored.  %lack  Hawk  was  incorporated  in  1864.  The  fint 
post-office  in  the  Rocky  mountains  was  located  here,  in  1860,  and  dengnated 
Mountain  City,  to  distinguish  it  from  anotheF  Central  Ci^  in  Kaosia,  d 
which  Colorado  was  then  a  part.  The  name  was  dropped  when  the  tenitory 
was  organized.  The  second  land  office  in  Colorado  was  opened  at  Centnl 
City  in  1868,  for  the  district  composed  of  Clear  creek,  Gilnin,  and  ptrti  of 
Jefferson  and  Boulder  counties,  Irving  Stantan  register,  and  Guy  M.  Hulett 
receiver.  The  first  application  for  a  patent  was  for  the  Compass  and  Square 
lode,  in  Griffith  mining  district.  Clear  Creek  oo.  The  first  express  con^iBT 
which  extended  its  line  to  Central  City  was  the  Central  Overland  and  nktt 
Peak  express,  in  the  spring  of  1860.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  fioUsdaj 
in  1861,  and  in  1865  was  transferred  to  Wells,  Fango,  &  Co.,  after  whidi  ii 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroaa  company  in  1871,  ▼ben 
that  road  was  completed  to  Denver.  It  was  then  known  as  the  Kannas  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Express  company,  but  later  became  the  Paoific  Express  com- 
pany. 

The  telegraph  line  was  completed  to  Central  City  Nov.  7,  1863,  1)Y  tbe 
Pacific  Telegraph  company,  which  two  years  later  was  merged  in  the  \Ve«t- 
em  Union  company. 

The  first  newspaper  started  in  the  county  was  the  JRochfMoutUain  d-id 
Reporter  and  Mountain  City  Herald,  published  in  1859,  by  Thomas  (iib«o&, 
at  Gregory  point.  It  suspended  the  same  year.  The  Aimers*  Beyidrr,  pub- 
lished uy  Alfred  Thompson,  was  the  seoond,  in  1862,  which  went  through 
several  changes,  and  suspended  in  1873.  In  1876  the  Pott^  democratic  vu 
first  issued  at  Black  Hawk,  by  William  McLaughlin  and  W.  W.  Sullhran. 
It  soon  came  into  the  hands  of  James  R.  Oliver. 

The  first  banking  in  Central  City  was  done  by  the  private  firm  of  Konntz 
Brothers.  In  1866  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Dank  was  orgtniml 
Joshua  S.  Re3rnolds  president.  In  1874  the  First  National  Bank  of  Central 
City  was  organized,  which  succeeded  tiie  private  bankinghoose  of  Thitcber. 
Standley,  A;  Co.,  successors  of  Warren,  Hussey,  &  Co.  Hanington  ft  Mellor 
organized  a  banking  house  in  Central  City  in  1875.  There  is  also  at  Black 
Hawk  a  private  banking  house,  owned  by  Sam  Smith  &  Co.,  established  io 
1880. 

Public  schools  were  oraanized  in  Central  City  in  1862,  Daniel  C.  Colber 
superintendent;  first  teachers,  Thomas  J.  Campbell  and  Ellen  F.  Keoilall 
Schools  were  organized  the  same  year  in  Black  Hawk  and  N«vadaviUe.   Tbe 
first  public  school-houBO  erected  by  the  county  was  completed  in  1870,  at  » 
cost  of  $20,000,  at  that  time  the  best  school  building  in  Colorado. 

Rcli^ous  services  were  held  in  the  open  air  in  1859,  at  Gregory  Diggings 
by  Lewis  Hamilton,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  union  church,  comp<i«ie^ 
of  all  denominations.  The  hall  over  the  post-office  at  Central  Ci^  was  xue^ 
as  a  meeting  house.  In  1862  Hamilton  went  as  chaplain  to  a  Colorado  reg^ 
ment,  and  tne  records  of  the  church  were  lost.  CK  W.  Fisher,  methodisf*' 
also  held  open-air  meeting  in  1859,  and  organized  a  church  in  1860,  afterward 
holding  meetings  in  a  public  hall.  A  lot  was  purchased  in  1 802,  bnt  no  church 
edifice  was  completed  before  1869,  when  the  first  methodist  church  at  Cm* 
tral  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Calvin  Kingsley.  The  society  in  due  tine 
had  a  church,  costins  $20,000,  and  a  membership  of  over  300.  Its  first 
wttled  pMtor  was  Mr  Adrianoe.    A  methodist  church  WM  alto  ofgaoiied 
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before  mentioned  as  occupying  the  heart  of  the  gold 
district.     It   was   named  in  reference  to  its  central 

ftl  BUck  Hawk  in  1802,  and  a  small  church  edifice  erected.  The  first  set- 
tled pastor  was  D.  H.  Petfish.  It  was  not  until  after  1872  that  a  church 
was  built  for  the  Methodist  society  at  NevadaviUe.  'Die  first  woman  to 
arriye  in  the  gold  district  of  Gilpin  county  was  Mary  York,  afterwurd  Mrs 
WiUiam  Z.  Cozzens,  in  1859.  She  was  a  catholic.  There  were  plenty  of  her 
faith  in  the  mines,  and  services  began  to  be  held  in  the  following  year  in  a 
public  h^  by  J.  P.  Machebeuf,  afterwards  bishop  of  Colorado.  In  1862  a 
building  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a  church,  which  continued  to  be 
used  until  the  present  laree  edifice  was  erected,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  Bishop  Machebeuf  in  1872.  It  was  first  used  for  religious  services  in 
1874,  thouffh  still  incomplete.  During  this  year  an  academy  was  opened  on 
Gunnell  hm  by  the  catholics,  under  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  chanty.  The 
presbytcriacs  were  organized  into  a  church  in  1862  by  Lewis  Hamilton, 
Defore  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  First  Presb}rterian  church  of  Central 
City,  George  W.  Warner,  missionary,  beiuff  its  first  pastor,  succeeded  by 
WiUiam  Crawford,  Theodore  D.  Marsh,  Sheldon  Jackson,  J.  G.  Lawrie,  H.  B. 
Gage,  J.  P.  Egbert,  W.  L.  Ledwith,  R.  M.  Brown,  J.  W.  Johnstone,  J.  H. 
Bourns,  and  Otto  Schultz,  covering  a  period  of  about  20  years.  The  church 
liuilding  waserected  in  1873.  The  First  Presb}rtenan  church  of  Black  Hawk 
was  organized  in  1863  by  George  W.  Warner.  A  church  was  erected  the  same 
year  costing  |!7,500,  and  dedicated  Aug.  28th,  Warner  pastor.  He  resigned  in 
Nov.,  and  was  succeeded  by  T.  D.  Marsh,  Dr  Kendal,  A.  M.  Keizer,  Albert  F. 
Lyle,  G.  S.  Adams,  and  W.  K  Hamilton.  The  church  was  closed  in  1872,  and 
subsequently  rented  to  the  methodists.  The  congregationalists  organiziBd  in 
1863,  under  William  Crawford's  ministrations,  aa  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  Colorado,  being  what  its  name  indicated  in  reality,  and  wishing  to 
be  general  in  its  efforts  to  do  good.  It  was  incorporated  in  1866,  however, 
as  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Central  City.  In  that  year  a  church 
edifice  costing  $11,^00  was  erected.  Crawford  remained  with  the  society 
until  1867,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  £.  P.  Tenney,  after  whom 
came  S.  F.  Dickinson,  H.  C.  Dickinson,  Theodore  C.  Jerome,  and  Samuel  R. 
Dimock.  The  church  was  closed  in  1876.  A  baptist  church  was  organized 
in  1864  by  Almond  BarreUe,  a  missionary  from  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  society,  and  a  house  of  worship  erected,  which  in  1871  was  repaired, 
and  in  1879  closed,  being  since  occupied  as  a  store  and  dwelling.  The  epis- 
copal churches  also  have  closed  their  doors.  AVhy  Central  City  so  often 
closes  ita  churches  seems  to  require  explanation.  Pro1)a1)ly  the  attempt  to 
support  too  many  in  the  three  contiguous  municipalities  rendered  abortive 
the  effort  to  support  any.  In  this  matter  the  protestant  churches  would  do 
well  to  imitate  their  catholic  brethren. 

In  1866  was  organized  the  Miners  and  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Gilpin 
county,  Colonulo,  which  association  was  chartered  in  1867,  but  did  not 
remain  permanent.  The  library  of  1,000  vols  which  it  collected  was  sold 
to  the  city  of  Central  at  a  nominal  price,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools. 
The  school  board  soon  added  another  1,000  volumes  to  the  public  school 
library.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  and  other  valuable  matter  was  burned  in 
1874. 

The  fire  department  of  Central  City  was  organized  in  1869,  when  the  Cen- 
tral Fire  company  No.  1  was  formed,  with  78  meml)er8,  M.  H.  Root  foreman. 
The  city  was  not  then  supplied  with  water  for  extinguishing  fires,  and  the 
department  was  otherwise  wanting.    After  the  fire  of  M&y  1874,  which  burned 
the  greater  part  of  the  business  portion  of  the  town,  it  was  reorganized.    The 
Hescne  Fire  and  Hose  company  No.  1  was  first  formed,  N.  H.  McCall  fore- 
inan.     In  1875  the  Roush  and  Ready  Hook  and  ladder  company  No.  1  was 
Organized,  M.  H.  Root  foreman.     In  1878  the  Alert  Fire  and  Hose  company 
>4^o.  2,  Thomas  Uambly  foreman.    In  1879  the  Black  Hawk  Fire  and  Hoee 
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position  between  Black  Hawk  and  Nevadaville.     The 
other  towns  are  but  its  suburbs,  and  together  make  a 


company  No.  1  waa  organized,  W.  O.  Logue  foreman.  There  was  soon  an 
cient  fire  department,  with  hydrants  at  convenient  distances,  and  resenroin 
at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  throw  water  over  any  building  in  the  town.  There 
was  mustered  into  service  as  Colorado  militia  a  military  company,  known  at 
the  Emmet  Guards  of  Gilpin  county,  in  Nov.  1875,  James  Koonan  captain, 
James  Delahanty  Ist  lieut,  T.  F.  Welch  2d  lieut 

Of  secret  and  benevolent  orders  there  are  a  number  in  Gilpin  county. 
Nevada  Lodge  No.  1,  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was  granted  a  dispensa- 
tion by  the  grand  lodge  of  Kansas  Dec  22,  1860,  and  formally  opened  for 
business  Jan.  12,  1861.     Its  lodge-room  being  burned  in  the  autumn,  steps 
were  taken  to  rebuild,  and  80  feet  of  ground  fronting  on  Main  street  pur- 
chased.    Nevada  lodse  was  the  first  organized  in  Colorado,  but  later  in  the 
same  year  John  M.  Cliivington,  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  Nebraska, 
instituted  lodges  as  follows;  Golden  No.  1,  at  Gulden  City;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain No.  2,  at  Gold  Hill;  and  Park  No.  3,  at  Parkville,  in  the  counties  of 
Jefferson,  Boulder,  and  Summit  respectively.     He  then  called  a  cenvention 
at  Golden,  to  institute  a  grand  lodge,  Aug.   3,  1861.     This  action  of  the 
Nebraska  grand  lodge  was  regarded  by  the  Nevada  lodge  as  an  infringemeDt 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Kansas  grand  lodge,  under  whose  jurisdiction  Colo- 
rado, it  was  claimed,  properly  came.    The  Kansas  grand  lodge,  however,  rec- 
ogiiizius  the  Colorado  grand  lodge,  removed  the  difficulty,  and  Nevada  lodge 
surrendering  its  first  charter,  was  rechartcred  by  the  Colorado  grand  lodge 
as  Nevada  lodge  No.  4.     Its  building  wis  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  and  c(>«t 
$7,000.     Cliivington  lodge  was  chartered  Dec  11,  1861.     Central  City  Chap- 
ter  No.  1,  Koyal  Arch  Masons,  received  its  cha^rter  from  the  grand  royal 
arch  chapter  of  the  United  States,  Sept.  9,  1865.     Central  City  Council  No. 
54,  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  was  chartered  by  the  grand  council  of   III., 
Oct.  23, 1872.    Central  City  Commandery  No.  2,  Knights  Templar,  was  insti- 
tuted Nov.  8,  1866,  and  received  its  charter  from  the  grand  encamx^ment 
of  the  United  States  Oct  24,  1868.     Black  Hawk  lodge  Na  11,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  was  instituted  Feb.  17,  1866.     The  Rocky  Mountam  lodge  No.  2,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd   Fellows,  was  chartered  June  14,   1865.     Colorado 
Encampment  No.  1, 1.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  May  22,  1867.    Colorado  lodge 
No.  3,  of  Black  Hawk,  instituted  May  16,  1866.     Nevada  lodge  No.  6  wa»> 
chartered  Sept.  2.S,  1868.     Bald  Mountain  Encampment  No.  3  was  institute*  1. 
at  Nevada  March  18,  1871.     The  first  lodge  of  Good  Templars  in  Gilpiix 
county  was  instituted  at  Nevada  in  August  1860,  by  A.  G.  Gill,  commissioned, 
by  the  grand  lodge  of  Kansas.     Tlie  fire  of  1861  having  destroyed  their  lodge — 
room,  the  order  was  reorganized  at  Central  under  the  name  of  Central  City^ 
lodge  No.  23,  of  Kansas,  and  prospered  until  the  fire  of  1874  again  destroyed. 
its  property.     The  lodge  did  not  disl>and,  but  continued  to  meet  in  hire<S. 
rooms.     The  first  srand  lodge  of  tliis  order  was  instituted  in  Washingtois. 
hall.  Central  City,  March   17,  1868,  with  788  members  and  11  lodges.     Ne- 
vada lodge  No.  62  was  instituted  by  the  grand  lodge  of  Kansas  in  April. 
1866;  but  in  March  1868  it  applied  to  the  Colorado  grand  lodge  for  a  nen- 
charter,  and  received  the  name  of  Nevada  lodge  No.  3.     It  owns  a  buildings 
and  is  in  good  circumstances.     The  Knights  of  Honor,  Knights  of  Pythias,, 
Knights  of  the  New  World,  Foresters,  and  Red  Men  have  their  organizations^ 
in  Gilpin  county,  as  well  as  the  Scandinavian  and  other  benevolent  societie^i. 
Not  to  l>e  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  amusements.  Central  is  provide<l_ 
with  an  opera  house  of  stone,  55  by  1 15  feet,  which  will  seat  500  persons  in. 
the  dress-circle  and  parquette,  and  250  in  the  gallery.     It  is  warmed  by  hot- 
air  furnaces,  is  finely  frescoed,  lighted  with  gas,  and  cost  altogether  $25.- 
000.     It  was  l>efirun  in  1877,  and  completed  in  1878,  and  furnishes  a  strong 
contrast  to  Hadley  Hall,  the  large  log  building,  still  standing,  in  the  upper 
story  of  which,  in  earlier  times,  theatrical  representations  were  wont  to  l»es 
given. 
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population  of  5,500.  It  has  excellent  schools,  and  a 
generally  progressive  and  refined  society.  The  other 
towns  and  camps  in  the  country  are  RoUinsville,  Rus- 
seirs  gulch,  Black's  camp,    Cottonwood,    and  Smith 

hai.* 

« Among  the  pioneers  of  Gilpin  county  are  the  following:  Corbit  Bacon, 
who  came  to  Colorado  from  Pontiac,  Mich.,  in  1858  with  a  small  party  con- 
sisting of  James  A.  Weeks,  Wilbnr  F.  Parker,  and  Alverson  and  son. 
Arrivmg  late  in  the  year  he  encamped  30  miles  above  Denver,  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  began  mining  on  Quartz  hill.  He  has  continued  in  the  business 
in  Gilpin  county  ever  since.  J.  M.  Beverly,  bom  in  Va,  in  1843,  came  to 
Colorado  from  111.  in  1859  in  company  with  J.  R.  Beverly,  his  father.  They 
went  at  once  to  Gregory  ffulch,  and  thence  to  Nevadaville,  where  they 
erected  the  first  cabin.  J.  M.  Beverly  was  elected  recorder,  sheriff,  and  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  the  autumn  of  1859.  During  the  winter  he  discovered  a 
mine,  named  after  him,  on  the  Burroughs  lode,  which  he  sold  in  1864.  He 
built  the  Beverly  mill  in  Nevada  gulch  in  1862,  which  he  sold  after  running 
it  5  years,  and  built  another.  Having  accumulated  a  fortune,  he  returned  t«) 
Chicago,  but  suffered  a  loss  of  his  property  in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  and 
iMigan  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law  in  that  city.  Later  he  invested  in 
mines  in  Lake  and  Gupin  counties.  Chase  Withrow,  bom  in  111.,  in  1839, 
came  to  Colorado  in  1860,  and  settled  at  Central  City,  where  he  followed 
mining  for  two  years,  after  which  he  engaged  in  lumber-dealing  for  6  years. 
He  then  returned  to  the  study  of  the  uiw,  commenced  before  leaving  lU., 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  until  1875,  when  he  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  district  court,  which  position  he  held  for  6  years,  when  he  returned  to 
the  practise  of  his  profession.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  city  attorney.  Wil- 
liam H.  Beverly,  his  brother,  came  to  Colorado  in  1860,  and  settled  at  Neva- 
daville. Hu^h  A.  Campbell,  born  in  Pa,  in  1826,  was  brought  up  in  Ohio. 
In  1850  he  jomed  a  party  of  ailventurers  going  to  California,  and  mined  m 
Xevada  co.  8  years.  He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Ohio  than  the  rush  to 
Pike *8  peak  began,  which  he  immediately  joined,  arriving  in  Central  City  in 
June  1859,  where  he  opened  a  store  with  Jesse  Trotter,  in  a  brush  tent. 
During  the  summer  they  erected  a  log  cabin,  on  what  is  now  Lawrence  street, 
and  removed  their  goods  to  it.  They  put  a  sign  over  their  door  with  Central 
City  on  it,  and  so  fixed  the  name,  not  recognized  'by  the  P.  0.  department. 
Campbell  discovered  the  Cincinnati  lode  on  Casto  hill;  owned  40  acres  of 
placer  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Quartz  hill;  30  acres  on  Pine  creek; 
the  Globe,  Progressive,  and  Centennial  lodes  on  Gunnell  hill;  Greenback 
lode  on  Casto  nill;  Inter-ocean  and  Gettysburg  on  Quartz  hill,  and  other 
miuing  property. 

D.  V.  Mcllvoy,  bom  in  Ky,  in  1824,  was  tlie  son  of  a  farmer.  He 
crossed  the  plains  to  Cal.  in  1850.  He  joined  a  militia  company  during  the 
Pah  Ute  outbreak,  and  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  by  Gov.  McDougal. 
tn  1851  he  returned  home  by  sea,  meeting  at  Habana  with  the  filibustering 
inny  of  Lopez,  recruited  at  New  Orleans,  witnessing  the  shooting  of  Capt. 
Crittenden  and  50  men  by  Lopez,  for  insubordination  and  desertion.  In 
1859  Mcllvoy  came  to  Colorado  with  his  family,  and  settled  on  Missouri  flats 
Clear  Central  City.  Soon  after  he  discovered  Lake  gulch,  and  engaged  in 
mining  and  farming,  having  160  acres  of  lan<l  on  the  flats. 

David  D.  Strock,  bom  in  Ohio,  in  18.3*2,  raised  a  farmer,  and  educated  at 
Hiram,  came  to  Colorado  in  1859,  mining  at  Greff()ry  gulch  that  summer, 
when  he  retumed  to  Kansas,  but  finally  settled  at  Black  Hawk,  in  this  state, 
ixi  1863,  as  a  millwright  and  carpenter.  He  owned  50  feet  on  the  Gunnell 
lode,  which  he  leased  to  the  Gunnell  company. 

Anthony  W.  Tucker,  born  in  Pa,  in  1837,  reared  in  Ohio,  a  macliinist  by 
~  i,  came  to  Colorado  in  1859,  and  mined  at  Gregory  and  Russell  diggings. 
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Grand  county,  organized  in  1874,  included  the 
North  park,  and  most  of  the  Middle  park,  and  all  of 

He  set  up  and  operated  the  first  engine  in  Colorado,  in  Bent^jr  &  Bayard's 
saw-mill  at  Central  City.  In  1862  he  worked  on  J.  L.  Pritchard  s  ^oarti-znill 
at  Nevadaville.  Afterwards  he  superintended  different  milla — ^D.P.  Casey  s 
in  Chase  gulch,  Ophir  mill,  Clayton  mill,  Tmman  Whitcomb  miU,  and 
Wheeler  &  SuUivan  milL  In  1877  he  leased  the  Tucker  mill  in  Bnasell  gulch, 
which  was  burned  in  1879,  after  which  he  purchased  an  interest  in  tiie  New 
York  quartz-mill  at  Black  Hawk.  He  was  elected  county  commiBsioner  in 
1877.  Henry  Paul,  bom  in  Ky  in  1841,  and  brought  up  to  farm  life  in  Ky 
and  Mo.,  came  to  Colorado  in  1859,  but  returned  to  Mo.  the  same  year,  and 
studied  medicine  until  1863,  when  he  settled  in  Gilpin  ca,  where  he  engaged 
in  mininff  and  farming,  varying  these  pursuits  with  medical  studies.  His 
mining  discoveries  are  the  Hazelton,  Helmer,  Powers,  and  Searle  lodes  in 
Willis  gulch  in  Gilpin  county,  and  Security  lode,  on  Mt  Broes,  in  Paik  co., 
and  many  others  in  several  counties.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1873,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  mining  law  of 
Colorado.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  conventioa  at 
Cincinnati  in  1880.     He  engaged  in  mining  and  merchandising. 

Joseph  S.  Beaman,  bom  in  Baden,  Germany,  in  1834,  was  apprenticed  to 
a  brewer.  He  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1851,  and  learned  carpentry  at  Louisville, 
Ky,  after  which  he  attended  school  two  ^ears.  In  1859  he  came  to  Colorado, 
locating  at  Central  City,  where,  after  mming  a  few  years,  he  worked  at  hiii 
trade,  and  finally  established  himself  as  a  l>ottler  of  soda  water  and  liquors. 

Lewis  W.  Berry,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1822,  was  the  son  of  a  ship- 
carpenter,  and  learned  the  trade  of  painter.  He  was  in  New  Orlcsana  in  1846, 
where  he  raised  a  company  for  the  Mexican  war,  and  fought  under  Gen. 
Scott,  as  'captain.  Returning  to  Brooklyn,  he  remained  there  until  1859, 
when  he  came  to  Col(»rado,  mming  at  Central  City  for  4  years,  when  he  spent 
two  years  in  Montana,  living  later  at  Idaho  Springs. 

Samuel  Copeland,  bom  in  Me  in  1819,  after  a  youth  spent  on  a  farm  and 
at  academies  in  St  Albans  and  Charleston,  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits 
at  several   points  in  Me,  N.  B.,  and  Mich.,  and  travelled  for  health  and 
pleasure.     In  1860  he  came  to  Colorado,  having  invested  his  means  in  a  train 
of  11  wagons,  28  yokes  of  oxen,  and  4  horses,  the  wagons  being  freighted 
with  machinery  for  a  quartz-mill,  saw-mill,  and  shingle-milL     The  quartz- 
mill  proved  a  loss,  but  the  others  were  set  up  and  profitably  operated  in 
Michigan  gulch  until  1863,  when  he  removea  them  to  Boulder,  being  the 
principal  lumber  merchant  there  until  1870,  and  eneaged  also  in  mining  and 
merchandising.     His  energetic  course  resulted  in  a  lortune. 

James  B.  Gould,  bom  m  N.  Y.  in  1836,  was  reared  in  Pa  and  Iowa  as  a^ 
farmer.  He  came  to  Black  Hawk  in  1860,  engaging  in  freighting  about  the 
mines  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  for  7  years  uetween  the  Missouri  river 
and  Denver.  He  then  sold  his  teams,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Boulder  co., 
where  he  secured  440  acres  of  improved  land  near  White  Rock.  I  have  ab* 
straoted  these  biographical  sketcnes  from  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  VaL  IlifU 
The  names  of  C.  A.  Koberts  and  Charles  Peck  occur  in  connection  with  min^ 
ing  regulations  in  1859,  but  I  have  no  further  information  of  them.  ffoBufter^m 
ARnes  of  Colo,  78.  Some  facts  concerning  Central  City  and  Gilpin  co.  have 
been  drawn  from  N.  T.  Bond's  Early  History  qf  Colorado,  Montana^  and  Idaho, 
MS.,  containing  narratives  of  discovery  and  early  government. 

Clara  Brown,  a  colored  woman,  lK)m  near  Fredericksburg,  Va,  in  1800, 
after  an  eventful  life  as  a  slave,  was  liberated  in  Ky.  In  her  57th  year  she 
removed  to  8t  Louis,  and  again  to  Leavenworth,  joining  in  the  spring  of  185^ 
a  party  bound  for  Pike's  peak,  and  paying  for  her  transportation  by  cooking 
for  a  mess  of  25  men.  She  had  the  first  laundry  in  Gilpin  co.,  ana  in  a  few 
years  accumulated  $10,000.  After  the  close  of  the  war  she  went  to  Ky  for 
n«r  relatives,  and  established  them  in  Colorado,  herself  settling  in  Denver  in 
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what  is  now  Routt  county.  It  now  embraces  the 
Middle  park  and  most  of  the  settlements  of  its  former 
territory.* 

Gunnison  county,  whose  early  history  has  been 
given,  was  organized  in  1880.  Its  development  has 
been  rapid.  Over  100,000  tons  of  coal  were  taken 
out  of  this  county  in  1883.  It  is  beginning  to  be  cul- 
tivated for  its  agricultural  wealth ;  its  grazing  inter- 
est is  large  and  increasing  ;  but  its  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  coal,  and  iron  mines  are  still  the  chief 
incentive  to  settlement.  The  bullion  output  in  1883 
was  $650,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county 
$3, 234,490.' 

a  neat  cottage  of  her  own,  and  being  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  pres- 
byterian  church.  Clear  Cretk  ami  Boulder  VaL  Hist.,  443. 

^  It  contains  arable  and  grazing  lands,  beaatif ul  mountain  lakes,  and  is  a 
sportman's  paradise.  The  lack  of  facilities  for  transportation  have  interfered 
with  its  development.  The  population  in  1880  was  but  little  over  400,  but 
had  increased  in  1883  to  2,000.  One  of  the  attractions  of  the  park  are  the 
hot  sulphur  springs  on  Grand  river  and  at  Grand  lake.  Placer  mining  has 
been  carried  on  in  tliis  county  for  twenty  years,  and  coal  of  good  quahty  is 
one  of  its  best  known  resources.  The  later  mineral  discoveries  have  reveale<l 
gold  and  silver  lodes  of  great  value.  Petroleum  is  another  natural  produc- 
tion awaiting  railroads  to  be  made  available.  Tlie  assessment  valuation  in 
1883  was  353,998.  Grand  Lake,  with  a  population  of  300,  was  the  county 
seat.  Hot  Sulphor  Springs  had  300  inhabitants,  Teller  5C0,  while  Fraser, 
Gaakill,  Lulu,  Troublesome,  Colorow,  Rand,  Hermitage,  and  Canadian  had 
100  or  less. 

*  Gunnison  City,  the  county  seat,  had  in  1886  6,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
oonnty  not  less  than  14,000,  distributed  amons  other  towns  as  follows:  Pit- 
kin 1,500,  Crested  Butte  1.000,  Gothic  900,  Irwin  600,  Tin  Cup  500,  West 
Gunnison  400,  and  the  remainder  among  mining  camps  and  settlements. 
There  were  numerous  settlements  belonffing  to  Gunnison  at  that  time,  namely, 
Allen,  Almont,  Anthracite,  Aureo,  Barnum,  Bellevue,  Bowman,  Camp 
Kingsberry,  Chipeta,  Chloride,  Cloud  City,  Copper  Creek,  Crooksville,  Cur- 
ran,  Delta,  Doyleville,  Drake,  Elko,  Elkton,  Emma,  Galena,  Haverly,  Hiller- 
ton,  Howeville,  Indian  Creek,  Jack's  Cabin,  Marom,  Montrose,  Ohio,  Paradox 
Valley,  Parlins,  Petersburg,  Pittsburgh,  Powderhom,Quartzville,  Red  Moun- 
tain, Richardson,  Roaring  Rock,  Rock  Creek,  Ruby  City,  Rustler  Gulch, 
Sage,  Sapinero,  ScoHeld,  Silver  Niffht,  Spring,  Stevens,  Toll  Gate,  Tomichi, 
Turner,  Uncompahgre,  Virginia,  Waller  s  Camp,  Washington  Gulch,  White 
EUrth,  White  Pine,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Woodstock.  Some  few  of 
these  have  been  cut  ofif  by  the  division  of  the  county  in  1883. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  now  passes  across  the  county  from  east 
to  west,  with  a  branch  to  Cresteil  Butte,  where  considerable  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  development  of  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  anthracite, 
bituminous,  and  coking  coal.  But  there  is  less  population  in  the  towns,  nota- 
bly less  in  Gunnison  City,  than  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  growth,  and 
when  this  was  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  The  secondary  epoch  of  all  mining 
and  railroad  towns  is  upon  it,  from  which  the  health}*  growth  of  the  country, 
which  comes  later,  alone  will  redeem  it.     There  are  some  interesting  and 
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Hinsdale  county,  named  after  George  A.  Hinsdale, 
was  organized  in  1874,  on  the  discovery  of  the  mines 
of  the  San  Juan  country.  Owing  to  its  mountain- 
ous character,    and    lack   of  transportation,  it    made 

instnictive  facta  given  in  EaJUyiC»  Quwmaon  Yesterday  and  To-day,  M8.  *  We 
have  alwayH,'  he  says,  *■  lived  on  eastern  capital/  and  proceeds  to  relate  that 
a  St  Louis  company  laid  gas  and  water  pipes,  expending  $100,000;  erected 
the  La  Veta  hotel,  on  foundations  abanaoned  by  its  projector,  at  a  cost  of 
$212,000;  formed  a  plan  for  an  opera  house  and  a  block  of  stores;  organized 
the  Gunnison  Steel  and  Iron  company,  buying  coal  and  iron  lands  all  over 
the  country,  the  city  raising  $20,000  to  put  in  e^row,  to  be  paid  over  when 
it  should  fulfil  certain  conditions.  Furnaces  were  partially  erected  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  coal  owned  by  the  company  was  not  coking  coal,  and 
that  the  coking  coal  had  been  bought  up  by  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  com- 
pany. This  suspended  the  business  oi  the  St  Louis  company.  A  patent 
smelter,  owned  by  Moffat  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  was  erected  in  1882-3,  and  tailed, 
but  was  afterward  made  to  work  successfully.  Shaw  and  Patrick,  young 
men,  also  erected  a  smelter,  which  when  still  inconiplete  was  abandoned, 
presumably  for  want  of  capital.  An  attempt  was  being  made  in  1884  to 
raise  money  to  start  the  works.  These  several  failures  of  companies  and 
individuals  affected  the  business  of  the  town,  and  decreased  its  population. 
In  the  autumn  of  1884  a  brewery  was  started,  which,  with  the  Mofiat 
smelter,  two  planinff-mills,  a  cement,  and  a  mineral-paint  factory  constituted 
the  manufacturing  mdustry  of  Gunnison. 

The  first  banks  of  Gunnison  were  the  Miners'  Exchange,  and  the  Bank  of 
Gunnison,  both  owned  by  private  individuals,  but  afterward  made  the  First 
National  and  the  Iron  National  banks,  the  latter  printing  drafts  with  an  en- 
graviuff  of  the  projected  steel  works  in  a  comer. 

A.  E.  Buck,  proprietor  of  the  2^ etoH- Democrat,  formerly  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Times  in  New  York,  laid  out  an  addition  to  Gunnison  town  site.  The 
first  amusement  hall  was  the  Globe  theatre,  of  a  low  character.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  citizens,  and  converted  into  an  academy  of  music.  In  1882 
the  Gunnison  opera  house  was  erected,  and  a  private  theatrical  company  of 
the  citizens  gave  entertainments  occasionally,  varied  by  the  performances  of 
travelling  artists.  In  1882  Gunnison  had  two  small  brick  school  houses.  The 
following  year  $28,000  was  appropriated  by  the  citizens  for  the  erection  of 
two  new  scliool  buildings,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  others,  and  the 
schools  roue  to  a  high  order.  Six  churches  were  organized  by  1886,  having 
their  own  edifices.  A  chamber  of  commerce  was  started  in  1884,  for  which 
there  appears  to  have  l>ecn  no  urgent  demand.  It  had  l)egun  making  a  col- 
lection of  minerals. 

Hartly  C.  Eaton,  from  whose  MS.  I  have  taken  most  of  the  above  su^- 

festive  items,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me,  in  1853.  He  came  to  Gunnison  m 
882,  with  J.  A.  Small  and  A.  W.  Sewall,  to  engage  in  the  book  and  sta- 
tionery trade.  John  B.  Outcalt,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1850,  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  who  came  to  Denver  in  1871,  and  to  Gunnison  in  1874,  with  Richard- 
son and  William  W.  Outcalt,  and  who  secured,  with  his  brother,  1,!00  acres 
of  meadow  land  and  town  property  enough  to  make  them  wealthy,  also 
furnished  me  the  result  of  his  observations  on  Gunnison  county  and  city,  in 
Grazing  in  Gunnuion,  MS.  See  Gunnison  Sun,  Oct.  13,  1883;  Chmnimn  Re- 
view, Jan.  1,  1883.  The  principal  reliance  of  Gunnison  is  in  coal  and  iron, 
to  promote  manufactures,  which  are  still  in  their  infancy,  a  fine  grade  of  an- 
thracite being  found  within  twenty-five  miles.  Sandstone,  granite,  and 
marble  are  abundant  in  the  neighborhood;  abo  fire  clay  and  materials  for 
cement.  But  tiie  place  lay  long  under  the  ban  of  the  railroad,  to  whose 
tyrannies  men  and  municipalities  must  ever  submit.  Archie  M.  Stevenson, 
boru  in  Scotland  in  1857,  but  brought  up  in  Wis.  and  educated  for  the  prac- 
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little  progress.  Lake  City,  the  county  seat,  had  in 
1886,  800  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  a  sloping  valley,  at 
an  elevation  of  8,550  feet,  surrounded  by  mountains 
ribbed  with  mineral  veins.  The  principal  mining  dis- 
tricts are  Engineer  mountain.  Lake,  Park,  Sherman, 
and  Cimarron.  The  first  development  attained  to 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  firm  of  Crooke  &  Co.,  eastern 
capitalists,  who  purchased  a  number  of  mines,  and 
erected  concentrating  and  smelting  works  near  Lake 
City,  which  were  completed  in  1878.  The  product 
of  their  mines  the  first  year  was  $85,498  in  silver, 
$23,698.27  in  lead,  and  $2,925  in  gold.' 

Huerfano  count}'  was  organized  in  1861  with  the 
county  seat  temporarily  at  Autobes.  It  was  removed 
to  Badito  subsequently,  and  is  at  present  at  Walsen- 
burg,  a  railroad  and  coal-mining  town.  Huerfano  is 
principally  a  grazing  and  agricultural  district.  There 
were  in  the  country  in  1883,  20,000  cattle,  and  100,- 
000  sheep.  No  mining  except  for  coal  was  being  done 
there,  although  it  is  known  to  have  mines  of  gold  and 
galena.  The  coal  product  of  1883  was  100,000  tons, 
from  the  mines  of  the  Colorado  Iron  and  Coal  com- 
pany. The  population  at  that  date  was  over  5,000, 
and  the  assessed  valuation  $1,321,826.  Walsenburg 
had  in  1886  400  inhabitants.' 

Jefferson  county,  besides  being  one  of  the  earliest 

tise  of  the  law,  came  to  Colorado  in  1880,  locating  tirst  at  Pitkin,  Imt  remov- 
ing to  Gunnison  after  being  elected  to  the  state  senate  for  4  years,  in  1882. 
He  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Stevenson  and  Frankey. 

'  Two  smelters  were  also  erected  at  Capitol  City,  in  1880,  under  the  manage- 
ment  of  George  S.  Lee.  The  mines  of  the  county  best  known  are  the  Ldl^le 
Annie,  Golden  Queen,  Ute,  Ule,  Belle  of  the  West,  Ocean  Wave,  Emperor, 
Fairview,  Scotia,  John  J.  Crooke,  El  Paso,  Inez,  Palmetto,  and  Hotchkiss, 
which  are  but  few  of  the  many  good  mines.  Capitol  City,  Antelope  Springs, 
Sherman,  Burrows  Park,  and  Argcntum,  have  irom  125  to  200  inhabitants 
each.  There  are  a  few  other  settlements,  and  mining  camps:  Antelope  Park, 
Barrett's  Station,  Belford,  Clear  Creek,  Crooke  City,  Hudson's  kancho, 
Loet  Trail,  San  Juan,  Sparling's  Rancho,  Tellurium,  and  Timber  Hill. 

'Lesser  settlements  are  Apache,  Butte  Valley,  Chabez  Plaza,  Cucharas, 
Dickson,  Dixolt,  Fabian  Plaza,  Gardner,  Garzia  Plaza,  Hager's  Mill,  Ham- 
ilton, Huerfano,  Huerfano  Cafion,  La  Veta,  Malachite,  Meaz  Plaza,  Mining 
Camp,  Mule  Shoe,  Ojo,  Park's  Mills,  Piedras  Animas,  Quebec,  Quinland, 
Rite  de  Gallina,  Sansre  de  Cristo  Station,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Maria,  Span- 
ish Peaks,  Timeros  Plaza,  Turkey  Creek,  Veta  Pass,  Wahatoya,  Walsen's 
Springs,  WaIboii  StatiaiL 
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setxkd  mud  fiist  Mgmniaed,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a 
neaiaesB  to  the  metropolis  and  a  variety  of  products 
to  take  to  that  market.     While  not  strictly  a  mining 
cjonty.  it  contains  in  its  western  portion  gold,  silver, 
o:pper.   leid«  zinc^   iron,    mica,    coal,  mineral  paint, 
pe^rokrom.  alabaster,  fire  clay,  potters'  clay,  limestone, 
m:irfaie«  boilding  stone,  timber,  and  other  productions 
which  &a%eT  into  mana&ctores.     Its  coal  mines  are 
extensivdy  worked.     It  is  one  of  the   foremost  agri- 
coltural  and  horticoltoral  counties,  and  has  a  greater 
variety  of  indostries  than  almost  any  other.     The 
population  in  1883  was  8,000,  and  the  assessed  valu- 
ation $2«746.498.     Golden  is  the  county  seat,  with 
2,504)    inhabitants.     There  are  a  number  of  smelters 
located  here  for  reducing  the  ores  from  other  coun- 
ties, bei^des  flouring  nulls  and  fiEM^tories  of  various 
kinds.* 


'Tbe  iovi»  cl  Ammhot^  Moont  Vemoii,  and  Golden  Gate  were  mining 
camps  in  the  spring  ot  1S39,  the  second  at  the  month  of  Table  MoonUin 
eafioQ.  and  the  latter  at  the  month  of  another  cafkm  called  the  Gate  of  tke 
Moontains.     Golden  Citj  on  Clear  creek,  wae  settled  at  the  same  time  far  W. 
A.  U.  Lo^^Oand.  John  M.  FerreO.  Fox  Deifendocf,  P.  R  Cheney,  George  Jftck- 
eon,  Hardv.  Charies  M.  Femdl,  John  F.  Kirby,  T.  P.  Boyd,  William  PoIUni. 
James  McDonald,  George  West,  Mark  L.  Blnnt,  Charles  Remington,  R  R 
Smith,  J.  C.  Bowles,  David  MeOeeiy,  L  R  Fitzpatriek,  and  W/J.  McKay 
A  part  of  thia  nnmber  belonged  to  the  Boston  comwaj  of  8  members  who 
croesed  the  plains  together,  arriTiagin  June,  among  w^om  were  Henry  Valhnl 
and  A.  D.  Richardson  and  Thomas  iT.  Knox,  the  celebrated  correspondents  «>f 
the  X,  Y.  TrPmn^.    George  West,  a  Boetonian,  was  president  of  this  compaoy. 
They  decided  that  the  temporary  settlement  at  the  crossing  of  Clear  atei 
was  the  proper  site  for  a  city,  and  accordingly  they,  with  Loveland,  KirW, 
J.  M.  Ferrell,  Smith,  H.  J.   Carter,  Mrs  Wflhams,  gtanton  it  CUrk,  F.  W 
Beelje.  J.  C.  Bowles,  E.  L.  Berthoud,  and  Garrison  selected  1,280  acrei  oo 
1»oth  sides  of  Clear  creek  ami  laid  out  a  town.     F.  W.  Beebe  snrreyed  ^ 
acres  that  season,  but  the  survey  was  completed  in  18G0  by  Berthoud.    Bv 
the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  help  of  a  saw  and  shingle  mill.  Golden  W 
grown  to  a  town  of  700  inhabitants.     Robert  L.  Lambert  erected  a  log  stor^ 
in  the  winter  of  1S59,  between  the  seasons  of  mining.     He  became  a  wealth^ 
cattle  and  sheep  raiser  in  Las  Animas  co.    Many  farms  were  taken  up.    I.  ^' 
Bergen  settled  in  Bergen  park,  where  he  kept  a  hoteL     In  the  antnmn  M  ^ 
Intyre  and  McCleery  organized  a  company  to  construct  a  wagon  road  fromol^ 
Fort  St  Vrain  to  South  Park,  via  Golden,  Bergen  Park,  Cub  Creek,  etc^ 
which  was  located  in  the  following  spring.     On  the  7th  of  Dec,  1859,  th^ 
Westtern  Mountaineer  issued  its  first  number,  George  West  publisher.    Th«^ 
first  county  election  under  the  provisional  government  was  held  Jan.  2,  1800. 
when  the  votes  for  county  seat  gave  Golden  a  majority  over  Arapahoe  of  401 
to  228.     Baden,  later  Aleck,  received  22  votes.    Joseph  C.  Remington  was  the 
first  sheriflf  elected.    There  was  a  public  sale  of  town  lots  in  Febmary,  oricas 
ranging  from  $^  to  8120.     A  school  was  also  opened  in  the  spring  by  M.  T. 
Dougherty,  with  18  pupils  At  the  first  mnnicipal  election,  held  Apnl  10»  1800, 
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Lake  county  was  first  organized  in  1861,  when  Cal- 
ifornia gulch  was  in  its  first  flush  period,  with  the 
county  seat  at  Oro.  On  the  discovery  of  silver  at  a 
later  date  the  legislature  cut  off  the  northern  end  and 

J.  W.  Stanton  was  ohoeen  mayor;  S.  M.  Breath,  recorder;  W.  O.  Simpson, 
marshal;  W.  A.  U.  Loveland  treas. ;  R.  Barton,  J.  M.  Johnson,  R.  T.  Davis, 
D.  G.  Dannss,  O.  R  Harvey,  A.  R  Smith,  W.  J.  Smith,  J.  Kirby  conncil- 
men.  In  August  a  weekly  mail  was  established.  A  period  of  slow  progress, 
and  in  1883  Golden  was  made  the  capital  of  Colorado,  but  the  legislature  did 
not  meet  there  until  1866-7.  In  1867  the  county  voted  $100,000  in  bonds  in 
aid  of  the  Colorado  Central  and  Pacific  railroad  to  Cheyenne  and  to  Denver. 
Golden  had  now  two  flouring-mills,  a  brewery,  and  a  paper*mill,  and  was 
making  fire-brick.  In  1868  ground  was  broken  for  the  first  Colorado  rail- 
road, and  the  following  year  the  road-bed  was  made  ready  for  the  rails  10 
miles,  from  Golden  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county.  On  the  26th  of 
Sept.,  1870,  the  first  locomotive  reached  Golden.  In  April  a  narrow  guage 
railroad,  the  first  west  of  the  Mississippi,  had  been  begun,  which  was  fin- 
ushed  to  Black  Hawk  late  in  1872.  In  March  1873  a  narrow  guage  to  Floyd 
Hill  was  in  running  order,  and  in  April  the  Golden  and  Julesuurg  branch  of 
the  Colorado  Central  was  completed  to  Longmont.  Still  later  in  the  year 
the  Golden  and  South  Platte  railway  was  graded  18  miles  to  Plum  creek. 
Then  came  the  panic  of  1874-6,  when  railroad  buildins  was  interrupted.  In 
1S77  the  narrow  guage  to  Georgetown  was  completed,  and  the  Ime  from 
B^ck  Hawk  to  Central  in  the  spring  of  1878.  The  Colorado  Central  also, 
when  completed,  belonged  to  the  system  of  railroads  which  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  Golden,  34  trains  leaving  and  arriving  daily.  They  car- 
ried away  coal,  stone,  hay,  grain,  and  flour,  and  brought  ore,  coal,  coke, 
lumber,  grain,  and  groceries.  Golden  built  three  flouring-mills,  five  smelt- 
ing and  reduction  works,  two  breweries,  a  paper-mill,  six  coal  shafts,  three 
fire  brick,  pressed  brick,  and  drain-pipe  factories,  three  perpetual  lime-kilns, 
and  two  quaries,  with  a  variety  of  mmor  industries.  The  smelters  turned 
out  from  91,200,000  to  $1,500,000  annually.  It  has  seven  churches,  good 
schools,  and  an  intelligent  press.  The  state  school  of  mines  was  placed  at 
Golden.  It  was  established  oy  act  of  legislature  in  1870,  making  an  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose.  It  was  reestablished  by  another  act  in  1874;  and 
in  1877  still  further  placed  on  a  permanent  footing.  It  now  occupies  a  fine 
brick  edifice,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  town.  It  is  supported,  like  idl  the 
other  state  institutions,  by  a  direct  tax  of  so  many  mills  on  the  dollar.  A 
signal-office  has  been  maintained  in  connection  with  it.  Here  are  taught 
analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  assaying,  civil  and 
mining  engineering,  geology,  and  mathematics.  The  state  industrial  school 
is  also  located  at  Golden  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1881,  the  old  school  of 
mines  building  being  used  for  a  beginning;  oat  by  an  act  of  1883  an  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  was  made  for  new  buildings.  The  whole  appropriation 
for  industrial  school  purposes  in  that  year  amounted  to  $60,000,  to  be  ap- 

Elied  to  its  maintenance,  machinery,  and  material  for  industries,  and  a 
brary.  The  lesser  towns  and  settlements  of  Jefierson  are  Ahlstrom's, 
Anchor  Station,  Archer's,  Arvada,  Bartlett's  Lake,  Bear  Creek,  Beaver 
Brook,  Beeson  Mill,  BeUviUe,  Big  Hill,.  Brownville,  Bufialo,  Buffalo  Creek, 
Buffalo  Tank,  Chimney  Gulch,  Church's,  Clear  Creek,  Copperdale,  Cottonwood 
Falls,  Creswell,  Crossons,  Crosson's  Camp,  Deansbury,  Deer  Creek,  Deer 
Creek  Mines,  Dome  Rock,  Eagle  Brook  Park,  Elk  Creek,  Emperor  Rancho, 
Emperor  Springs,  Enterprise,  Ford  Lake,  Forks  Creek,  Forks  of  Clear 
Creek,  Gallagher  Camp,  Gilman,  Glen  Plym  Rancho,  Grotto,  Guy  Creek, 
HUdebrande,  Hines  Kancho,  Huntsman,  Hutchinson,  Jefferson,  Jefferson 
Park,  Johnson's  Crossing,  Jones  Siding,  Last  Resort,  Leahow  Island,  Lee 
Siding,  Little  Station,  Littleton,  Memphis  Camp,  Morrison,  Mount  Carbon, 
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called  it  Carbonate  county,  with  the  county  seat  at 
Leadville,  while  the  southern  portion  retained  its  for- 
mer name.  At  the  same  session,  however,  the  name 
of  Lake  was  restored  to  the  silver  region,  and  that  of 
Chaffee  given  to  the  remainder." 

Olio,  Ozeville,  Park  Siding,  Pine  Grovo,  PUtte  Cafion,  Platte  Birer,  RaU- 
ton,  Ralston  Creek,  Shingle  MUl,  Smith  Hill,  Sonth  Platte,  Spraoe  Park, 
Steven's  Oalch,  Stewart's  Rancho,  Thompson's  Mill,  Troutdale,  Turkey 
Creek,  Turtle  Pond,  Ute  Trail,  Vermillion,  Webber's  Saw-mill,  Welters 
Wood  Camp,  WillowviUe,  Wilson's  Saw-mills. 

Andrew  H.  Spickerman,  bom  in  New  York  in  1820,  came  to  Colorado  in 
1859,  and  settled  on  Turkey  Creek  in  1862,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside. 
Reuben  C.  Wells,  bom  in  IIL  in  1833,  came  to  Colorado  in  1859  ^m  Moline. 
of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  returned  the  same  year  to 
IIL,  but  finally  settled  at  Golden  in  1869,  where  he  is  engased  in  making 
paper.  David  G.  Dargin,  bom  in  Me  in  1835,  came  to  Colorado  in  1859,  set- 
tling at  Golden  City,  and  opening  the  second  store,  Loveland  having  opened 
the  first.  He  afterward  spent  some  time  in  other  parts  of  the  union,  but  re- 
turned in  1879  to  Golden,  where  he  improved  his  town  property,  and  opened 
the  Monster  lode  in  Clear  Creek  co.,  where  he  secured  several  mines. 

^*  These  changes  were  made  in  Feb.  1879.  It  is  a  small  county,  and 
noted  only  for  its  mines,  of  which  I  have  already  given  an  account,  its  his- 
tory is  summed  up  in  the  brief  statement  that  it  produced  in  gold,  silver,  and 
lead  between  1860  and  1884,  $79,934,647.69.  Of  thisamount  about  $13,000, - 
000  was  in  gold,  and  $55,000,000  in  silver.  Lake  county  is  the  largest  lead 
producing  (ustrict  in  the  U.  S.  A  variety  of  the  less  common  minerals  and 
metals  is  found  in  these  mines,  among  which  are  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth, 
tin,  copper,  and  arsenic.  The  official  reports  for  four  years  give  $15,025,153 
for  1880,  $12,738,902  for  1881,  $16,531,853  for  1882,  and  $15,691,200  for  1883, 
with  better  prospects  for  1884.  There  are  13  smelters  at  Leadville,  and  231 
steam-engines  employed  in  the  mines,  with  an  aggregate  horse-power  of 
5,454.  Other  busmess  is  proportionately  active.  The  population  of  Lead- 
ville is  20,000.  Adelaide  and  Malta  have  together  1,000  mhabitants,  besides 
which  there  are  the  villages  of  Twin  Lakes,  Eilers,  Alexander,  Alicante, 
Soda  Springs,  and  a  number  of  small  settlements.  They  are  Bird's  Eye, 
Buckskin,  Clark  Rancho,  Crane  Park,  Crystal  Lake,  DanaviUe,  Dayton, 
Bvansville,  Fifteen-mile  House,  Hayden,  Henry,  Howland,  Keeldar,  Oro, 
Ryan's^  Union  Station.  Soda  Springs,  five  miles  from  Leadville,  is  a  popular 
health  resort;  and  Twin  lakes,  on  wnich  a  steamboat  was  placed  in  1880,  a 
famous  pleasure  resort. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  Lake  county  are  the  following:  George  L.  Hender- 
son, bom  in  northern  Ohio  in  1836,  came  to  Colorado  in  1859,  and  resided  at 
Central  City  and  California  Gulch.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  of  Leadville, 
and  claims  t  >  have  suggested  its  name.  His  business  is  general  merchan- 
dising. 

Emmet  Nuckolls,  bom  in  Va  in  1842,  migrated  to  Nebraska  City  while  a 
boy,  and  theuco  to  Colorado  in  1859,  engaging  in  cattle-trading.  Hq  removed 
to  Leadville  on  the  discovery  of  silver,  wTiere  he  engaged  in  selling  stock, 
wasons,  hay,  and  grain.     He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 

Kufus  Shute,  born  in  N.  Y.  in  1837,  removed  to  Wis.  at  an  early  age,  and 
thence  to  Colorado  in  1859.  He  mined  for  a  year,  and  returned  east,  and  did 
not  again  visit  this  state  until  1877,  when  he  located  at  Leadville  in  the  lum- 
ber trade.  In  1879  he  sold  out  and  went  into  stock-raising.  He  served  as 
alderman  one  year. 

N.  C.  Hickman,  bom  in  Mo.  in  1844,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  left 
Davenport,  Iowa,  with  his  father  in  1859  for  Colorado.  In  the  following 
year  his  father  died  »t  Central  City,  and  young  Uickmaa  retained  to  Iowa 
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La  Plata  county  is  the  south-west  division  of  the 
state,  was  organized  in  1874,  but  its  development  has 
not  been  rapid.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  county 
are  found  many  of  the  cliff-dwellings,"  whose  history 

collese  to  complete  his  education,  after  which  he  came  once  more  to  this  state 
and  located  at  Central  as  merchant  nnd  miner.  In  1867  he  sold  out  and 
spent  several  years  in  Kan.  and  N.  M.,  but  returned  in  1879  to  settle  at 
Leadrille,  where  he  became  a  merchant  and  miner  again  on  a  larger  scale 
than  before.     He  was  elected  alderman  in  1880,  serving  for  two  years. 

^  Of  the  remains  of  that  ancient  civilization  and  long  extinct  race  which 
onoe  overspread  an  area  of  fully  150,000  square  miles  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  U.  S.,  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  in  many  respects 
are  the  so  csilled  clifif-dwellers*  ruins  in  south-western  Colorado,  and  adjacent 
portions  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.     These  curious  structures, 
built  like  swallows'  nests  in  niches  and  crevices,  high  up  in  perpendicular 
calioa  walls,  are  found  scattered  over  the  region  drained  by  the  Rio  San 
Juan,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles.     The  most  dis- 
tinctive cli£f-dwellings  yet  discovered  are  found  in  the  cafion  of  the  Rio  Man- 
cos,   in  the  extreme  south-west   corner  of  Colorado.     The  first  authentic 
account  of  any  remains  bearing  a  resemblance  to  these  was  contained  in  the 
report  of  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Simpson,  of  the  U.  S.  topographical  engineers, 
who,  while  accompanying  a  military  expedition  against  the  Navaios  m  1849, 
traversed  portions  of  the  Chaco  and  Chelly  cations,  in  northern  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  respectively,  and  examined  some  of  the  more  important  groups 
of  ruins  which  they  contain.  Simpsons  Jour.   Mil  Recon.     In  my  Native 
Rices,  iv.  651,  661,  I  have  given  an  account  of  this  expedition  and  of  the 
discoveries  then  made.     A  more  thorough  and  careful  examination  of  the 
cai&ons  in  question  was   made  in  1875  and   1877  by  W.   H.   Jackson,  of 
the  photographic  and  naturalist  division  of  the  U.  S.  geographical  survey, 
whose  detailed  reports,  illustrated  from  photographs,  remain  to  the  present 
day  the  most  complete  and  valuable  authority  upon  this  a  region  of  supreme 
interest  to  the  ethnologist  and  antiquarian.   See  Tenth  Annual  Report  U,  S, 
Oeol.  and  Oeoj.  Survey,  420-45D.     Mr  Jackson  characterizes  the  ruins  of  the 
Chaco  oaflon,  in  particular,  as  'preeminently  the  finest  examples  of  the  numer- 
ous and  extensive  remains  of  unknown  builders  to  be  found  north  of  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  Aztec  empire  in  Mexico.'     They  are  for  the  most  part  the  ruins 
of  p^reat  communal  structures,  in  shape  somewhat  like  the  largest  of  those  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  present  day,  but  unlike  these,  buUt  of 
stoae,  dressed  and  fitted  with  sreat  nicety,  and  showing  in  their  construction 
a  much  higher  intelligenca  ana  skill.     The  Pueblo  Bouita,  the  largest  of  the 
great  piles  of  architecture  which  line  the  Chaco  cafion  for  a  distance  of  25 
miles,  IS  544  ft  long  and  314  ft  wide;  while  the  pueblo  of  Chettro  Kettle,  the 
next  in  size,  has  dimensions  of  440  by  250  ft,  and  M'as  surrounded  by  a  wall 
which  contained  about  315,000  cub.  ft  of  masonry.     The  larger  number  stand 
upon  level  ground  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cafions,  and  as  a  rule  extend  back  to 
their  perpendicular  walls,  rendering  them  impregnable  from  the  rear.     A  few 
were  built  on  ledges  of  rock  in  the  sides  of  the  caQons,  and  often  as  high  as  100 
ft  from  the  bottom,  access  being  gained  in  some  cases  by  stairways  cut  in  the 
almost  perpendicular  rock.     With  the  exception  of  one  skull  found  by  Jack- 
son in  the  Uhaco  cafion,  and  some  broken  pottery,  no  remains  of  the  ancient 
builders  other  than  their  habitations  were  found  in  these  cafions,  no  extended 
attempts  at  exhumation  having  been  made. 

Proceeding  northward  and  crossing  the  line  into  Colorado,  we  come  to 
the  regions  of  the  clifif-dwellers  proper,  and  find  in  the  Mancos  cafion  in  par- 
ticular the  most  woaderful  illustrationi  of  their  altogether  unique  archi- 
tecture.    This   cafion,    together  with   those  of  the   Hoveuweep,    McEIlmo» 
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umst  be  relegated  to  the  indeterminate  and  unre- 
corded past. 

Montezuma.  Li  Plata,  and  Liu  Animas,  wan  first  vis-t«fl  Ly  W.  H.  JackioD 
ill  till!  auuimer  of  IH74,  and  liis  repurt,  though  the  reconl  of  a.  hurried  and 
iiicom(jlete  examination,  was  nuvertlieluss  uf  Eupreme  value,  and  excited  Ereat 
anrl  Aiiledpruod  iiitereit  in  the  subject.  Hfporl  af  U.  S,  OtoL  Surtrg,  1874, 
3G9-:i6]i  n,iarro/i'i  JfaUve  Haix',  iv.  718-7;)3.  The  Maacos  river  has  cut  iM 
way  tiirouyh  the  great  Meia  Verde  for  a  di<itance  of  aliont  40  iiiile^  formii^ 
a  caQoii  which,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  walU,  was  especially 
adaptccl  to  the  purposes  of  the  di  If -dwellers.  These  walls  riiDge  frnin  1.000 
to  2.000  ft  ill  height,  and  in  them  occur  tiumerou)  horizoatal  crevices,  fomted 
by  the  mure  rapid  erosion  of  the  strata  of  shale  and  clay  which  lie  betweea 
the  hartlsr  sandatonea.  It  was  in  the.w  crevices,  and  on  the  very  briok  of 
precipicea  of  ton  a  thouaand  feet  deep,  that  the  strange  habitations  were  built, 
generally  of  squared  and  faced  stoue  cemented  to  &e  leilge  of  rock  forming 
the  Ln3L'.  auil  occasionally  to  the  overhanging  cliff  as  well.  The  laroeal  uid 
moat  perfect  structure  diacovered  l)y  Jackson  at  this  time  consisted  of  too 
storiea,  was  twelve  ft  high  and  ten  wide,  and  was  perched  on  the  edge  of  [lis 
cliff  at  the  height  of  700  ft,  perpendicularly  above  its  foot.      The  ManciM 
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cafion  was  again  visited  in  1875  and  1876,  this  time  by  W.  H.  Holmes  olOe 
geological  survey,  who  gave  to  its  entire  40  miles  of  length  a  more  t3.n\i\ 
and  painstaking  examination.  Scores  of  cliff-houses  were  discovereii  Md 
accurately  deacribedj  the  largest  of  which,  known  as  the  'Sixteen  Vi'iD- 
dowed  tlouse,' had  a  length  of  60  ft,  and  a  depth  of  15  ft.  and  stood  8C0it 
above  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Only  slight  attempts  at  exhumation  vere 
made  by  Mr  Holmcsi  but  a  small  collection  of  atone  and  bone  implements, 
a  few  whole  articles  of  pottery,  and  numeroua  fragments  from  which  anccess- 
ful  reatnrations  have  been  made,  were  nevertheless  obtained.  Tenth  .i4nn*i^ 
RepoH  U.  S.  Otol.  Siiriry,  391-399. 

From  the  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  of  the  cliff- dwellers'  region,  *ii* 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  in  the  Ute  Indian  reservatitm,  it  fc»* 
been  visited  by  few  explorersi  and  till  recently  the  accounta  given  by  SiU^^ 
Bon,  Jackson,  and  Holmes  were  the  only  sources  of  accurate  informafc***' 
concerning  it,  their  haaty  examination,  for  no  other  was  possible,  precluiE*-'* 
any  serious  attempts  at  exhumation.  On  Nov.  1,  1888,  fiowever,  a  partw"  ■ 
eight  men,  fully  equipped  and  provisioned,  led  by  Charles  McLnyd  of  IC-^ 
-    -     -■'■'■      ^ ■"■  irot  aranchnearthe  Mancosrio^'^ 


Larimer  county  was  or<^nized  in  1861,  with  the 
county  seat  temporarily  at  Laporte,  and  belongs  to 

tet  forth  for  the  cli£f-<lweller»'  ciiuntry.  During  the  succooding  {onr  moDthi 
tiieae  men  made  a.  moat  thorough  exploration  of  the  Mildcos  cafion,  and 
emergeit  on  March  10,  IS89,  laden  with  a  priceless  collection  of  aatiquiCie* 
yielded  to  tlieir  diligent  aearcli.  They  found  that  the  moat  exteiisiva  re- 
maina  of  the  clilf-dwelloi-B'  architecture  n-ere  not  in  the  maia  cadoD,  but  ia 
ita  abort  tributary  arroyaa,  and  genurally  at  tlia  haads  of  these,  where  they 
firat  break  dowa  from  the  flat  table-land  or  mesa  through  which  the  caDoa 
baa  been  cut.  At  such  points  there  are  couimanly  large  ae mi-circular 
aweeps.  or  amphitheatres,  of  perpendicular  rock-wutl,  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  in  height;  aucl  ia  these  the  ancient  builders  erected  their  largest  and 
fineat  atructures.  On  Dec.  8.  1888.  Kichard  Wetherill  discovered,  in  one  of 
the  forks  of  C'liff  cation,  a  tributary  t{)  the  Mancos,  the  most  notable  ruin 
thna  far  fonnd,  and  to  which  the  appropriate  name  of  'Cliff  Valace'  h*» 
Iwea  given.  Tfaia  great  structure,  which  both  in  sizeaod  architeetnre  and  in 
the  cmutmctiTe  skill  which  it  eridences,  may  well  take  rank  with  the  fineat 


of  the  Chaco  caHon  pneblos,  and  with  the  additional  interest  which  attaches 
to  it  froin  itd  remarkable  location,  occupies  a  crevice  in  the  perpendicular 
rock-wall  fully  1.000  feet  above  ita  base.  The  building  is  425  feet  loug,  and 
has  a  height  of  80  feet  in  front.  Its  depth  in  the  centre  ia  about  80  feet,  and 
124  rooms  were  counted  on  Uie  ground-door.  It  was  built  of  faced  stone, 
first  course  of  which  was  firmly  cemented  to  the  ruck  forming  the  base. 
Within  it  was  finished  with  a  amootli  layer  of  plaster. 

Of  the  collection  made  by  this  party,  auil  which  has  become  the  property 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Denvvr,  little  can  be  said  by  way  of  descrip- 
tion that  will  convey  an  idea  of  ita  value.  It  contaian  18  perfect  skulls,  one 
of  which  shows  the  same  peculiar  fiatteiiing  of  the  upper  posterior  portion 
which  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  skull  found  by  Jackson  in  the  Chaoo 
caDon.  There  are  also  18  large  coiled  or  corrugated  water-jars,  the  largest 
about  16  inches  high  and  14  inches  in  <liameter,  the  whole  forming  the  most 
complete  cnliection  in  existence  of  these  curious  vesacla  which  seem  to  be 
examples  of  a  stage  of  the  potter's  art  anterior  to  that  which  produced  the 
Hist.  Niv.   4D 
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the  agricultural  divisions,  although  it  has  mines  of 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  in  its  mountainous  parts.  Its 
facilities  for  irrigation  from  the  Cache-la- Poudre  and 
Big  Thompson  rivers  are  gradually  extending  the 
cultivable  area.^* 

common  smooth  ware  of  to-day.  The  large  number  of  bowls,  basins,  and 
jars,  of  the  ordinary  glazed  ware,  are  chiefly  interesting  in  their  decorations, 
which,  severely  plain  and  quite  elegant,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those 
seen  in  modem  rueblo  pottery,  which  aboands  in  grotesque  animal  figures 
and  designs  far  from  beautiful.  The  glazing  of  this  ancient  pottery  is  like- 
wise superior;  and  some  articles  which  were  found  must  have  served  an 
ornamental  purpose  only.  The  skeletons,  or  mummies,  of  two  infants  were 
exhumed,  and  have  a  place  in  the  collection.  These  were  found  wrapped 
first  in  the  curious  feather-cloth  which  seems  always  to  have  been  put  to 
mortuary  uses,  and  this  in  turn  was  enclosed  by  a  number  of  small  wooden 
rods,  strung  together  with  cords  after  the  fashion  of  a  Venetian  blind.  Stone 
axes,  many  of  them  with  handles  complete;  stone  knives  in  great  abundance; 
bone  implements  of  various  kinds,  mcluding  needles  with  eyes;  baskets 
woven  with  great  skill;  fillets  or  head-bands,  plaited  of  yucca  or  reeds,  and 
ornamented  with  the  Grecian  fret,  and  which  were  used  for  carrying  water- 
jars  and  other  burdens — these  are  a  few  of  the  objects  to  be  found  in  this 
wonderful  collection.  And  in  one  of  the  houses  of  that  vallev,  which  for 
long  centuries  has  known  no  occupant,  the  explorers  found  some  dried  grasses 
ana  reeds,  which  had  been  tied  m  bundles  with  utmost  precision,  and  laid 
carefully  away  against  the  day  when  they  should  be  needed. 

As  to  the  race  which  once  inhabited  these  strange  dwellinss  it  might  be 
idle  to  speculate.  That  the  cliff-dwellings  themselves  were  the  last  refuge 
of  a  people  harassed  by  savage  foes,  is  the  generally  received  opinion;  to 
which  the  frequent  occurrence  of  circular  structures,  for  which  no  other  use 
than  that  of  watch-towers  can  be  assigned,  lends  additional  weight.     The 

date  of   their  final  abandonment  is  conjectural  and  opinions  differ  widely.     

Holmes   thinks  it  was  comparatively  recent,  'certainly  sultsequent  to  tho- 
Spanish  conquest.'    Gushing  would  assien  a  much  earlier  date.     That  the 
mysterious  builders  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  present 
day  is  confidently  asserted  by  Holmes,  and  has  been  generally  accepted  a« 
true;  but  it  seems  probable,  in  the  light  of  the  later  discoveries,  that  a  closer 
relation  will  be  found  to  exist  between  them  and  the  modern  Moquis,  if  indee  ' 
these  are  not  the  identical  race  which  once  inhabited  the  ruined  cliff-dwellinj 
of  the  San  Juan  region.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Moquis,  while  c] 
broadly  with  the  Pueblos,  differ  from  them  in  many  essential  particulars— 
in  language,  in  physique,  in  the  manner  of  carrying  burdens,  and  in  thei 
myths  relating  to  their  ori^  and  destiny.     So  far  as  can  yet  be  determined, 
the  points  in  which  the  clin-dwellers  dimsred  from  the  modem  Pueblos  seem 
to  be  those  in  which  these  latter  differ  from  the  Moquis.     The  Moquis,  more- 
over, have  a  legend  that  they  once  lived  in  the  Gosnino  cafion,  where  ruined, 
cliff-dwellings  abound;  and  a  Ute  Indian  who  acted  as  guide  to  Messrs  Ghapin 
and  Howar(^  members  of  the  Appalachian  club  of  Boston,  visiting  the  Man- 
cos  cafion  in  the  summer  of   1889,  strongly  objected  to  their  excavations 
among  the  cliff  ruins,  giving  as  a  reason  that  'digging  Moqnis  make  men 

Ut 


Utes,  squaw  Utes,  all  Utes  heap  sick.'    In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would 
that  the  Moquis  present  a  most  invitins  field  for  ethnological  research,  ^ 
might  result  in  clearing  up  much  of  uie  mystery  which  surrounds  both  th 
Pueblos  of  the  present  day  and  that  strange  race  which  once,  like  very  bi 
of  prey,  built  their  lofty  eyries  among  the  clifBs. 

^'The  principal   productions  are  hay,   wheat,   oats,  barley,    r^e,  corner 
roots,  melons,  and  vegetables,  which  grow  to  great  perfection,  and  with  cattli 
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Las  Aniinas  county   was  organized  in   1866,  and 
comprises  a  large  extent  of  country  in  the  south  and 
south-eastern  part  of  the  territory.     It  is  an  agricul- 
tural and  coal-producing   district,   and   excellent  in 
both." 

3>nd  sheep  form  the  wealth  of  the  connty,  which  in  1878  was  assessed  at 

^1,502,330,  but  which  increased  after  the  irrigation  canals  were  completed  to 

^^O12.0i0,  in  1883.    The  population  in  1880  was  5000;  in  1883,  7,500.    Fort 

C^oUius,  the  county  scat,  is  situated  on  Cache-la-Poudre  river,  thirty  miles 

^>ove  its  junction.     It  has  some  small  manufactures,  several  churches,  good 

schools,  two  local  newspapers,  and  about  1,300  iuliabi tan ts.     The  buildings 

of  the  State  Agricultural  society  and  college  are  located  here.     There  are 

MMo  important  towns  besides,  the  population  being  widely  scattered  on  farms. 

Andrew  Armstrong,  born  m  Ireland  in  18«5,  immigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in 

1S39,  residing  in  New  York  city  until  1873,  when  he  came  to  Colorable  on 

Account  of  failing  health.     He  settled  at  Fort  Collins,  which  at  titat  time 

liad  200  inhabitants,  bought  real  estate,  and  realized  satisfactory  returns. 

Charles  P.  Miller,  born  in  Mich,  in  1853,  graduated  from  the  medical  de- 
']>artmcnt  of  the  state  university  as  a  homeopathic  physician  in  1877,  and  re- 
moved to  Colorado  the  following  year,  there  to  practise  his  profession.     The 
"towns  and  settlements  are  as  follows:  Ada  Spring,   Bcrthoud,   Box  Elder, 
Branch  Cailon,  Buckhom,  Bums  Station,  Chambers,  Colorado  Junction,  Cow 
Creek,  Crescent,  Elkhom,  Elkhom  Rancho,  Eotes  Park,  Fall  River,  Farrar 
House,  Ferguson  Rancho,  Fossil  Creek,  Home,   Horse-shoe  Lake,    Hupp's 
Kancho,  Lamb's  House,  Laporte,  Lily  Lake,   Little  Thompson,    Livermore, 
Lone    Pine,    Loveland,  McGregor  Hotel,    McLaughlin  Rancho,    Michigan, 
Moraine,  Mugen  Gulch,  Namaqua,  North  Fork,  Otis,  Pinkhamton,  Pinewood, 
Pollock's,  Raw  House,  Round  Butte,  Rustic,  Sprague*s  House,  Spring  Caflon, 
Spring  Gulch,  St  Louis,  Taylor,  Timl>er  Creek,  Tyner,  Virginia  Dale,  Wal- 
den,  Wheatland,  WTiyte  Rancho,  Willow  Park,  and  Winonac. 

*^  The  wheat  yield  exceeds  150,000  bushels  annually,  com  110,000,  and 
oats  200,000  bushels.  It  has  60,000  head  of  cattle,  142,762  sheep,  6,210 
horses  and  mules,  the  value  of  which  exceeds  one  million  dollars.  The  connty 
was  assessed  in  1883  on  $3,654,987,  without  its  mines,  mining  land,  and 
crops.  Its  coal-field  is  50  miles  square,  and  the  coal  of  the  best  quality  for 
heating  or  cooking  purposes.  As  much  of  the  coal  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  state  does  not  coke,  this  is  in  demand,  and  the  coke-ovens  of  £1  Moro 
and  Trinidad  furnish  larse  quantities  to  the  smelters  of  Pueblo,  Denver,  and 
Leadville.  The  production  of  the  mines  in  1883  was  370,680  tons,  worth 
al>out  $833,000.  There  were  produced  136,000  tons  of  coke,  and  20,000  tons 
of  iron  ore,  which  is  worked  by  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  company  at 
Pueblo.  Limestone,  hydraulic  lime,  building  stone,  cement,  ^rind-stones,  and 
silica  are  among  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  county.  The  population  U 
10,000.  Trinidsul,  with  3,500  inhabitants,  is  the  county  seat,  its  altitude  is 
6,005  feet.  It  is  an  old  Mexican  town,  but  much  modernized.  The  business 
houses  are  of  stone  and  brick;  it  has  schools,  churches,  secret  orders,  hotels, 
banks,  and  newspapers  like  any  American  city.  El  Moro,  five  miles  from 
Trinidad,  has  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  Barela  and  Starkville  have  each 
400,  and  Apishapa  200. 

Casimero  Barela,  a  member  of  the  mercantile  house  of  Barela  and  Wilcox 
at  El  Moro,  and  of  the  house  of  C.  Barela  &  Co.  at  Trinidad,  is  a  man  of 
note  in  Las  Animas  county.  Born  at  El  Embuda,  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  M.,  in 
1847,  he  received  his  education  from  Bishop  Salpointe  of  Mora,  and  at  the 
age  of  20  years  camo  to  Colorado  in  search  or  something  to  do,  having  already 
married  Joeefa  Ortiz.  He  began  life  as  a  freighter.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
assessor  of  Ias  Aiim"^"  county;  in  1872  and  1874  he  represented  the  ooanty 
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Mesa  county  was  organized  in  1883,  from  the  west- 
em  portion  of  Gunnison,  bordering  on  Utah.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  an  agricultural  and  grazing  country, 
with  large  beds  of  coal.  As  a  fruit-growing  region  it 
is  likely  to  surpass  the  counties  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  has  already  extensive  nurseries.  Grand 
valley,  supplied  with  water  from  the  Grand  river,  in 
irrigating  ditches,  is  an  extraordinarily  rich  region, 
70,000  acres  of  which  were  made  cultivable  by  irri- 
gation in  1 882  -83.  The  climate  is  delightful,  the  alti- 
tude being  4,500  feet.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  pastured  in  the  county,  which  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3,000  when  organized." 

Montrose  county,  organized  at  the  same  time,  out 
of  the  south-west  comer  of  Gunnison,  is  drained  by 
the  Rio  Dolores,  San  Miguel,  and  other  affluents  of 
the  Grand  and  Gunnison  rivers.  Its  eastern  portion 
contains  extensive  beds  of  coal,  and  probably  other 
minerals  and  metals.  The  Uncompahgre  valley  is  a 
fine  agricultural  district,  bordered  by  the  lofty  mesas 
which  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  western  Colorado. 
The  valuation  of  property  in  this  county  in  1883  was 
estimated  at  $575,448,  and  its  population  at  about 
2,800.  Montrose,  the  county  seat,  had  then  300 
inhabitants,  Cimarron   100,  Brown   100;  and  there 

in  the  territorial  legislature,  being  also  elected  sheriff  in  the  latter  year.  In 
1875  he  wa^  chojeu  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  in  the 
foUowine  year  was  elected  to  the  first  state  senate,  drawing  the  long  term. 
Being  a  democrat  in  politics,  he  was  chosen  delegate  at  large  to  the  demo- 
cratic national  convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1880,  and  again  elected  to  the 
state  senate.  In  1881  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 'Las  Animas  county.  Ho 
became  a  member  of  one  of  the  lareest  stock  companies  in  the  state,  with 
the  largest  herds  4nd  the  best  breeds.  The  minor  settlements  are  Alfalfa, 
Apishpa  Station,  Barnes,  Bent  Cafion,  Carriso,  Chilelila,  Cordova,  Davis, 
Dodsonville,  Earle,  Eagle,  Gonzales,  Grinnell,  Hoehne's,  Hog  Back,  Hole  in 
Pl^irie,  Hole  in  Rock,  Las  Tijeras,  Linwood,  Lucero,  Morley,  North  Siding, 
Pedros  Coloradus,  Placita,  Pnrgatoire,  Pulaski,  Raton,  Red  Rock,  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Isidro,  San  Jose,  San  Pedro,  Spring  Valley,  Stockville,  Stonewall, 
Strange,  Tejara,  Terrichero,  Thatcher,  Toll  Gate,  Tyrone,  and  Viiril. 

'^  The  county  seat  is  at  Grand  Junction,  which  has  had  a  rapid  growth, 
and  is  destined  to  1>e  an  important  railroad  centre.  In  1883  it  had  2,000  in- 
habitants, two  weekly  newspapers,  five  churches,  three  schools,  and  other 
features  of  advanced  society.     The  use  of  brick  in  building  gives  an  air  of 

?ermanency  to  the  improvements.     The  as8es8al)le  property  of  the  county  in 
883  was  $965, 144.     Fruita  had  l>etween  300  and  400 inhabitants.  Mesa  150, 
Arlington  100.  Whitewater,  Kahuah,  and  Bridgeport  were  railroad  stfttiona. 
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were  a  few  other  incipient  towns,  but  the  population 
is  chietily  bucolic. 

Ouray  county,  organized  in  1877,  at  wliich  time  it 
comprised  a  large  extent  of  territory,  has  been  cut 
down,  and  had  its  boundaries  changed,  until  it  now 
occupies  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  its 
former  domain.  In  1881  Dolores  was  set  off.  In 
1882  Uncompahgre  was  taken,  partly  from  the  east- 
em  side  of  Ouray,  and  partly  from  Gunnison." 

Park  county,  organized  in  18G1,  covers  nearly  1,000 
square  miles  in  the  geographical  and  metal-producing 
centre  of  the  state.  South  park,  which  it  includes, 
has  an  elevation  of  8,842  feet,  and  the  average  alti- 
tude of  the  whole  county,  which  embraces  a  number 
of  high  peaks,  is  10,000  feet.  It  contains  ten  or  more 
mining  districts,  each  differing  from  the  other,  some 
containing  fissure  veins,  some  contact  lodes,  others 
blanket  or  bedded  deposits.  The  mineral  belt  is 
twenty-five  miles  long  by  five  in  width.  Placer  min- 
ing has  not  failed  in  this  county,  where  the  hydraulic 
process  has  yet  to  be  applied  to  placer  ground.  Besides 
gold  and  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt  are 
produced." 

**  In  1883  Uncompahgre  county  was  changed  to  Ouray,  and  Ouray  to  San 
Miguel.  Ouray  is  altogether  a  mining  county.  The  population  in  1883  was 
*2,SO0f  and  asieasable  valuation  $4C2/JD3;  but  in  1SS4  the  local  newspapers 
uredicted  a  bullir>n  output  of  $5,000,000.  Kcd  Mountain  district  produced 
$1,000,000  in  1883,  about  one  third  of  which  was  gold,  and  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  which  wa.^  from  one  mine,  the  Yankee  girl.  The  districts  of  Pouch- 
keep  de  Gulch,  Mount  Sneffles,  Uncoiiipahf^o,  and  Imogcne  Basin  were  ^o 
largely  productive.  Coal  mining  had  only  be^un  about  this  time.  Ouray 
wa.4  the  county  seat,  with  500  inhabitants.  It  is  named  after  the  Ute  chief, 
for  whose  friendship  the  white  people  were  grateful,  at  a  time  when  his 
word  might  have  precipitated  war.     Its  situation,  at  the  western  end  of  the 


grandeur  and  etartling  wiMness.  Three  miles  ImjIow  Ouray  the  valley 
tivable.  In  all  respects  this  mountain-walled  town  is  like  the  cities  of  the 
plains,  with  stores,  churches,  schools,  newspapers,  quartz-milh,  smelters, 
sampling- work 3,  and  concentrators.  It  is  reached  by  a  branch  from  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  from  Montrose.  There  are  hot  sulphur  eprings  a  few 
miles  from  Ouray.  A'xmt  one  mile  soutli  is  the  famous  nr.neral  farm,  which 
lias  already  l)een  mentioned,  discovered  in  1G75.  Kcd  Mountain  City  had 
about  the  same  population  in  18S3  that  Ouray  had;  Ophir  COO,  Ironton  150, 
Portland  100,  Mount  Sneffles  100;  Aurora,  Hoffman,  >Vindham,  and  half  a 
dozen  liamlets,  le<s. 

'*  Salt  was  made  from  saline  springs  in  Park  county,  which  contain  from 
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Pitkin  county,  named  after  Governor  Pitkin,  was 
organized  in  1881,  being  set  off  from  Gmmison,  with 
a  fair  division  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  elder  county. 
It  embraces  the  mining  region  about  the  headwaters 
of  Roaring  fork  of  Grand  nver,  which  produced 
between  1879  and  1884,  $550,000  in  gold  and  silver." 

Pueblo  county  was  organized  in  18G1,  and  much  of 
its  history  appeared  in  previous  chapters.  Its  first 
commissioners  were  O.  H.  P.  Baxter,  R.  L.  Wooten, 
and  William  Chapman.  At  the  first  county  election 
Chapman  was  chosen  probate  judge,  and  John  B. 
Rice  sheriff."     The  first  term  of  court  in  the  county 

6to  14  per  cent  salt.  They  wera  first  located  and  improved  by  Charles  L. 
Hall,  who  inanufactored  salt  in  18G1-3.  A  company  was  formed  in  18|>4, 
J.  Q.  A.  Rollins  at  the  head,  and  Hall  superintendent.  Works  costing 
$25,000  were  erected,  and  the  manufacture  carried  on  until  the  completion  of 
railroads,  which  transported  salt  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  made  in  Col- 
orado, caused  the  worts  to  be  closed.  Ihis  information  is  taken  from  X.  T. 
Bond's  Biarly  Hist.  Colorado^  Montana^  and  Idafio,  MS.,  21-2.  As  a  history  of 
Park  CO.  it  is  very  complete.  The  llartsel  mineral  sprinffs,  named  after  their 
discoverer  and  locator,  are  noted  for  their  healing  qualities.  From  40,000 
to  iX),000  cattle,  5,000  horses,  and  10,000  sheep  are  ^azed  in  South  park. 
The  bullion  output  of  1883  was  $400,000,  many  of  the  mines  being  idle. 
The  county  was  assessed,  not  including  mining  property,  at  $1,91 1,1 6(>.  The 
population  was  5,000.  Fair  Play,  the  county  seat,  has  800  inhabitants,  Alma 
900,  Como  550. 

Abraham  Bergh,  bom  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1835,  camo  to  Colorado  in 
1859,  locating  himself  in  South  park.  He  erected  the  fir^>t  house  in  Fair 
Play,  where  he  has  been  a  hotel-keeper  and  merchant,  a3  well  as  miner  and 
owner  in  valuable  mining  property.  He  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly 
in  1882,  and  again  in  1^34.  The  towns  and  settlements  of  Park  county  not 
named  above  are  Alma,  Arthur,  Astro ville,  Bailey,  Bentley's,  Borden ville, 
Buffalo  Springs,  Cumo,  Dudley,  East  Lcadville,  Eitabrook,  FairviUe,  Garo, 
Grant,  Guirds,  Guyrand's  Park,  Hamilton,  Hall  Valley,  Hartscl,  Holland, 
Horse  Shoe,  Hubbard,  Jefferson,  Jones  Saw-mill,  Kenosha,  Lone  Rock 
Rancho,  Mountaindale,  MuUenville,  Park,  Park  Place,  Platte  Crossing, 
Platte  River,  Platte  Station,  Rocky,  Sacramento,  Salt  Works, Spring  Rancho, 
Slasht,  Sulphur  Springs,  Summit,  Tie  Siding,  Webster,  Webber's  Saw-mill, 
and  Weston. 

*^The  valley  of  Roaring  fork  is  also  a  good  grazing  country.  Absence  of 
the  means  of  transportation  has  retarded  tlie  (levelopment  of  the  mines,  one 
of  which,  the  Smuggler,  is  widely  known.  The  population  in  1S83  was  esti- 
mated at  2,500,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  $319,107.  Aspen, 
the  county  seat,  is  situated  at  the  conducnce  of  Castle,  Hunter,  and  Maroon 
creeks  with  Roaring  fork.  It  had  a  population  of  750  in  1883,  and  was  a 
thriving  business  centre  for  the  county.  Ashcroft,  al>ove  it  on  the  river,  had 
about  500  inliabitants,  and  Independence  250,  Sparkhill  100;  besides  which 
there  were  Highland,  Massive  City,  and  Sidney. 

^Stow,  in  his  Gerwnil  View  of  Coloi'ailOf  MS.,  says  that  one  of  the  original 
town  company,  J.  F.  Smith,  was  the  first  police  magistrate,  and  that  xved 
Cozzens,  a  cousin  of  Fred  S.  Cozzens,  author  of  the  Spiirrowjra*s  Prrvfrs, 
was  anotlier.  William  H.  Young  and  William  H.  Green  were  also  oi  the 
company.     Duell  and  Boyd  were  the  surveyors. 


wag  held  by  A.  A,  Bradford,  in  a  house  belonging  to 
A.  G.  Boonej  on  the  lower  end  of  Santa  F6  avenue, 
IPueblo.  An  adobe  building  was  subsequently  erected 
on  the  sauie  avenue  near  Third  street  for  a  court- 
liouae.  No  jail  waa  efected  until  1868,  when  a  stone 
building  was  rented  to  the  county  by  R,  N.  Daniels 
for  that  purpose,  which  served  until  the  commission- 
era  soon  after  erected  a  brick  jail  on  Court-house 
square,  which  was  in  use  until  1880,  when  the  pres- 
ent prison  was  completed." 


Las  Animas  Grant, 

"Pneblo  coDDtf  has  no  mines  except  oCcnal,  andia  therefore  cloased  witli 
the  agrivultaral  counties.  Its  inlia,l>itantH  in  its  earlier  years  lived  by  grow- 
ing provisions,  whii:h  tboy  gold  to  tlie  miners  outtitcing  for  the  mouataini. 
At  present  stock-raisine  ia  followed  ecjually  with  farming.  Tlie  beautifn] 
Hermoailto  ranclio  of  tlia  Colorado  Cattle  company,  covering  91,000  acre^ 
lie)  in  tliia  county,  twenty  miles  Boath  o(  Pueblo  City.  It  belongs  to  aa  or- 
fcanization  of  eastern  caintalista,  and  grazes  an  immense  number  of  cattle. 
Tliia  rancho  is  a.  part  of  tbe  T^as  Animas  gra: it.  It  wasobtaineil  by  Ceran  St 
Vrain  and  Cornelio  Vigil,  of  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  in  1S«,  andcom- 
prisetl  all  the  country  north  of  the  Beaubien  grant  in  N.  M.  as  far  as  tbe 
Arkansas  river,  and  between  the  Laa  Animas  and  the  St  Charles  triliutaries. 
TJio  U.  a.  government  reduced  the  grant  aubsoquently  to  11  leagues.  Apart 
of  it  was  called  tbe  Nolan  grant,  and  was  sold  to  the  company  wliicli  laid 
out  south  Pucbln.  There  la  still  some  riuestion  as  to  tbe  ri''bt(i  of  heirs  of  tbe 
original  grantee'.  'Die  amount  of  wheat  raised  IQ  ruello  county  in  1383 
waj  ll),t!Ut>  bu.shcl),   which  placed  it  in  the  fifth  rank  of  wheat'proilucing 
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Rio  Grande  county  was  established  in  1874.     It  is 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  San  Luis  park,  and  is 

counties,  Boulder,  San  Mieael,  Larimer,  and  Jefferson,  in  the  order  here 
given,  being  the  leading  wheat-growing  districts.  Li  com -growing  Pueblo 
ranked  third.  Weld  and  Boulder  taking  the  lead.  Pueblo  had  213, 1 81  acres 
of  pasture-land,  being  onl^  a  little  less  than  £1  Paso,  Weld,  and  Ell)ert;  bat 
it  had  92,422  acres  under  irrigation,  which  was  more  than  other  county,  and 
irrigation  is  likely  at  any  time  to  change  pasture  into  farming  lands.  The 
county  contained  50,000  cattle,  75,000  sheep,  and  5,600  other  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  population  has  increa<ied  from  7,617  in  1880  to  20,000  in  1883, 
and  tho  total  assessable  valuation  was  $7,286,422.  Like  almost  every  county 
in  the  state,  it  has  hot  mineral  springs. 

The  town  of  Pueblo,  the  county  seat  since  1861,  had  a  population  in  1880 
of  3,317,  and  south  Pueblo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arkansas  river,  1,443, 
or  4,760  altogether.     Together  they  had,  three  years  later,  four  times  that 
amount  of  population,  and  were  practically  one  city,  although  still  keeping 
up  separate  municipal  governments.  Old  Pueblo  is  handsomely  laid  out,  with 
an  abundance  of  water  and  shade-trees,  churches,  schools,  newspapers,  banks, 
a  board  of  trade,   places  of  public  amusement,  founderies,  mills,  smelting- 
works,  water- works,  gas-works,  and  street  railroads.     The  county  buildings 
are  amons  the  best  in  the  state.     The  state  asylum  for  the  insane  is  located 
liere.     I  have  a  dictation  from  P.  R.  Thombs,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
insane  asylum.     He  was  in  Colorado  before  the  settlement,  and  acquainted 
with  the  famous  traders  and  guides,  Bridger,  Carson,  and  others.     He  is  a 
man  of  fine  physique,  medium  size,  fearless  and  geniaL  He  gave  me  some  bits 
of  early  history  in  his  Mexican  Colorado^  MS.,  which  I  have  incorporated  in 
my  work.     The  legislature  of  1879-80  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
asylum,  making  the  neccssarv  appropriation  for  their  support  by  a  tax  of  one 
fifth  of  a  mill  upon  all  taxable  property.     Previous  to  this  date  each  countj 
had  taken  charge  of  its  own  lunatics,  for  which  they  were  reimbursed  by  tho 
state.     Pueblo  obtained  the  location  by  donating  the  land  requ  ired — 40  acres. 
The  board  of  commissioners  appointed,  James  Macdonald,  Theodore  F.  Brown, 
and  J.  B.  Romero,  purchased  the  residence  of  George  M.  Chilcott,  near 
Pueblo,  which  served  for  a  beginning,  but  the  next  legislature  appropriated 
$60,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  which  not  being  sufficient,  $80,000 
was  appropriated  in  1883  to  enlarge  and  furnish  the  asvlum.     A  part  of  old 
Pueblo  was  entered  under  the  act  of  congress  of  Marcn  2,  1867,  by  Mark  0. 
Bradford,  probate  judge  of  Pueblo  co.,  in  trust  for  the  occupants.     On  Jan. 
19,  1869,  the  present  title  to  that  portion  was  derived  from  the  United  States 
through  him.     Another  portion  was  entered  by  the  county  at  the  same  time. 
The  town  was  incorporated  March  22,  1870.     The  trustees  appointed  were: 
George  A.  Hinsdale,  M.  G.  Bradford,  James  Rice,   H.  C.  Thatcher,  and  H. 
H.  Cooper.     The  first  town  election  was  held  in  April.     It  was  merged  in  a 
eity  organization  in  March  1873.     The  first  city  election  was  held  April  7th. 
of  that  year,  when  James  Rice  was  elected  mayor,  and  G.  P.  Hayslip,  O.  H. 
P.    Baxter,   H.  M.   Morse,  and  Wcldon  Keeling  aldermen.     In   1871  tho 
ooimtv  voted  $100,000  in  bonds  to  aid  the  D.  ft  K.  G.   R.  R.,    rather  than, 
have  it  go  south  via  Cafion  City,  which  was  threatened.     In  this  same  year 
the  U.  S.  land-office  was  openeti  at  Pueblo,  with  Wheeler  as  register,  and  M* 
G.  Bradford  receiver.     The  Pueblo  People  was  also  first  issued  this  year  ira 
Sept.,  with  Hinsdale  editor,  the  offi<;e  l)eing  the  n.  e.  comer  of  Fourth  and. 
Summit  streets.     Its  material  was  sold  in  1874  to  the  proprietors  of  tho 
Chk^n,  its  successor.     Tho  county  court-house  was  completed  in  187:2,  and 
was  paid  for  from  the  sale  of  lots  in  a  quarter-section  of  land  preempted  by 
the  county  authorities,  and  filed  as  an  aiidition  to  the  city,  costing  the  tax- 
payers nothing.     The  successors  to  Mayor  Rice  were  John  R.   Lowther,  M. 
D.  Thatcher,  W.  H.  Hyde,  and  George  Q.  Richmond.     In  1874  the  present 
Holly  system  of  water-works  was  completed,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $130,- 
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watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  river.     The  western  por- 
tion of  the  county  lies  in  the  San  Juan  mountains,  in 

OOO,  the  contract  being  let  to  the  National  Building  company  of  St  Louis. 
8i>on  after  a  fire  department  i»as  organized,  consisting  of  two  hose  com- 
pan  163  and  a  hook  and  ladder,  W.  R.   Macomb  chief.     In   1875  the   Pueblo 
and  Arkansas  valley  railroad, connecting  with  the  Atchison, Topeka, and  Santa 
Fe,  was  completed  to  Pueblo,  giving  it  a  road  to  the  east.     Tlie  county  sub- 
scribed $3r>0,iH)0  to  this  road,  and  its  opening  was  the  occasion  of  a  monster 
excursion  from  all  parts  of  Colorado,  and  from  Kansas,    the   rejoicings  last- 
ing for  two  days.     The  first  handsome  public  school  building  was  erected  in 
1876,  the  district  voting  $14,000  in  bonds.     The  trustee,    after  realizing  the 
money,  left  the  country,  and  the  county  was  $14,000  poorer.     Matlier  k 
Oeist  erected  large  smelting-works  in  1878,  which  treat  ores  from  all  parts 
of  the  state,  and  employ  about  500  men.     The  methoilist  church  south  began 
in  1884  to  organize  a  college  at  Pueblo,  which  is  meeting  fair  encouragement. 
South  Pueblo  is  a  manufacturing  town,  the  seat  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and 
Jron  company's  works,  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  where  iron  and  steel  manufactures  are  carried  on.     The  works  cover 
•40  acres  of  area,  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  company  400  acres  more. 
The   town   was   founded  by  the  Centra  Colora<lo   Improvement   company, 
-whose  officers  were  the  officers  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Co.,  and  which  was  subse- 
ouently  merged  in  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  company.     According  to  M. 
•Sheldon  of  south  Pueblo  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Co.  agreed  to  build  a  station  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  should  the  county  vote  the  required  amount  in  bonds 
'to  he^p  construct  the  road.     Having  an  opportunity,  in  1872,  to  purchase 
'43,GG0  acres  of  the  Nolan  grant,  they  took  the  name  of  Ontral  Colorado 
Improvement  company,  founded  a  town  on  the  south  side,  and  removed  the 
'ierminus  of  the  railroad  to  that  site.     Sheldon  was   bom  in  Tninibull  cow, 
Ohio,  in  1844.     He  came  to  Colorado  in   1872  for  his  health.  Sotttfi  PueNo, 
M8.     Tliere  are  1,000  acres  laid  out  in  town  lots,  with  wide  streets,  bor- 
dered with  tree.s,  which  are  irrigated  by  tiny  canals.     The  town  lias  a  mayor, 
board  of  aldermen,  newspapers,  and  post-office  of  its  own.     The  only  thing 
nhared  in  common  l)etween  the   towns  is  gas,  the  new  town  illuminating 
from  the  gasworks  of  north  Pueblo.     Taking  them  together  as  one,  Pueblo  is 
the  natural  centre  of  commerce  and  railroads  for  south-eastern  Colorado,  the 
depot  of  merchandise,  and  convenient  seat  of  manufactures  for  an  immense 
region.     These  advantages,  with  the  resources  alreadv  named,  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  large  city.  There  are  no  other  considerable  towns  in  the  county. 
8t-onc8  Lnwl  GranU  in  Colo,   4-6;  Graif'H    Colo,  47-51;  InterOceaii,  Jan.    10, 
1G83;  Rocky  Mtn  Netos,  May  7,  1870;  Tlie  Pueblos,  ami  Puehlo  Co.,  Colo,  being 
a  history  of  the  twin  citie?;  south  Pueblo  Pueblo  ColUifiate  Institute,  Protipectus. 
W.  W.  Strait,  born  in  Pa  in  1839,  came  from  Mia.  to  Colorado  in  1876,  and 
kept  the  Grand  Central  hotel  in  south  Pueblo  for  a  year  and  a  half.     From 
him  I  obtained  a  manuscript,    7^   Puef^he.     James  Rice,   born  in  Vt  in 
1830,  came  to  Colorado  in  1868,  locating  himself  at  Pueblo,  engaging  in  the 
book  and  stationery  business.     From  him,  also,  I  gathered  some  mteresting 
details.  Politics  in  Pnchh,  MS.     Tlie  towns  and  settlements  not  named  are 
Agate,  Anderson's  Rancho,  Andersonville,  Barry  Rancho,   Baxter,  Beulah, 
Booneville,    Cactus,    Chico,    Cody     Rancho,  Cook  Rancho,   D^g's  Rancho, 
Doyle's  Mill,  Dry  Rancho,  Fosdick's  Rancho,  F«mr-mile  Rancho,  Goodnight, 
Graneros,  Greenliorn,  Holliday  Rancho,  Horn  Rancho,   Huerfano,  Jackson, 
Jones'  Rancho,  Juniata,  Langley  Rancho,  McClellan's  Rancho,  Mcllhaney's 
Rancho,  Meadows,  Mace's  Hole,    Merrie's  Rancho,  Mexican  Plaza,    Muddy 
Creek,  Nada,  Nepesta,  Old  Fort  Reynolds,  Osage  Avenue,  Parnassus  Springs, 
Peck's  Ranclio,  Piflon,  Pond,  Robinett  Rancho,  San  Carlos,  Skeeter  Rancho. 
Spring  Lake  Rancho,  St  Charles,  Sulphur  Springs,   Swallows,  Table  Moun- 
tain,  Taylorville,    Uuderclifife,  Walker  Rancho,  Wilson's  Rancho,    Wood 
Vail  ft  V. 
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a  rich  mineral  region.  Its  resources  are  about  equally- 
divided  between  mining  and  agriculture.  The  Sum- 
Peter  K.  Dotson,  bom  in  Va  in  1823,  crossed  the  plains  from  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  in  1851,  intending  to  go  to  CaL,  but  stopped  at  Salt  Lake,  where 
he  was  employed  a  few  months  in  running  a  distillery  for  Brigham  Yonng. 
The  following  year  he  was  engaged  by  an  express  and  mail  company  as  agents 
which  position  he  held  for  9  years.  In  1855  he  was  commissioned  U.  S. 
marshal  for  Utah,  but  beins  ordered  away  from  the  territory  by  Heber  Kim- 
ball in  1857,  he  went  to  Washington,  and  came  with  the  army  of  Johnson 
to  Utah.  He  came  to  Colorado  in  1860,  and  settled  at  Fountain  City,  (now 
Pueblo)  and  commenced  the  business  of  cattle -raising.  I  took  a  brief  dicta- 
tion from  him  called  Dotsons  Doings,  MS.  One  of  the  pioneers  of  Pueblo 
county  is  here  briefly  mentioned:  J.  W.  Lester,  bom  in  Pa  in  1828;  owns 
240  acres  of  land  on  the  Arkansas  river  below  Florence. 

Jacob  A.  Betts,  bom  in  Md  in  1830,  was  a  tailor  by  trade.  He  went  first 
to  Central  City  on  coming  to  Colorado,  but  after  roving  from  galch  to  eulch 
for  some  time,  stopped  for  three  years  at  Greenhorn  in  Pueblo  co.,  and  was 
sheriff  of  the  co.  in  1864  and  1865.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Pueblo, 
where  he  was  in  the  grocery  trade.  He  settled  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Fremont,  and  became  the  owner  of  740  acres  of  land,  and  herds  of  horsea 
and  cattle. 

Alva  Adams,  born  in  Wis.  in  1850,  came  to  Colorado  in  1871,  and  worked 
at  first  on  the  railroad  at  common  labor.  At  Colorado  Springs  he  helped  to 
erect  the  first  house,  remaining  at  that  place  three  vears,  when  he  removed 
to  south  Pueblo  and  engaged  in  hardware  business  lor  two  years,  selling  out 
there  and  establishing  a  hardware  store  at  Del  Norte,  Rio  Grande  co.  In 
1876  he  started  a  branch  business  at  Alamosa,  returning  in  1878  to  Pueblo, 
leaving  the  branch  stores  in  charge  of  others,  and  commencing  a  whole^e 
business  in  hardware  at  this  point.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  fint 
state  legislature  from  Rio  Grande  co.,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  city 
council  of  south  Pueblo,  and  later  elected  governor. 

Alfred  W.  Geist,  born  in  Boston  in  1848,  graduated  from  the  scientific 
department  of  Yale  college,  and  went  from  there  to  Mexico,  travelling 
throughout  the  west,  studying  ores,  smelting  them,  and  looking  for  a  place 
to  locate  a  smelting  establishment.  In  June  1878  he  broke  ground  at  Pueblo, 
starting  with  one  furnace.  Tlie  following  year  two  more  were  erected.  The 
business  incrcaised  faster  than  his  capital,  compelling  the  formation  of  a  stock 
company.  The  works  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  requiring  1.000  tons  per 
day  to  keep  all  the  furnaces  at  work.  Tliey  employ  400  men,  and  the  com- 
pany paid  the  railway  for  freight  in  1884,  $"^50,000.  Ores  from  every  part 
of  the  country  arc  purchased,  and  the  product  goes  to  all  points  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York. 

Henry  M.  Fosdick,  bom  in  Boston  in  1822,  was  educated  a  civil  engineer. 
He  came  to  Colorado  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  assisted  to  lay  out  the  streets 
of  Denver.  He  was  chairman  of  the  vigilance  committee  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  In  1861  he  purchased  a  section  of  land  in  ISl  Paso  county,  and 
laid  off  the  town  of  Colorado  City,  but  afterward  sold  the  land  to  A.  Z. 
Sheldon.  He  was  with  Chivington  in  the  Sand  creek  fight,  and  justifies  his 
course.  In  1864  he  went  to  Pueblo,  and  assisted  in  laymg  off  that  town.  In 
1866  he  purchased  1,000  acres  in  Pueblo  co.,  and  became  a  fanner  and  stock- 
raiser. 

James  N.  Carlile  crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox -team  in  1859.  After  a  few 
days  at  Denver,  he  went  to  South  park,  where  he  mined  for  a  few  years.  He 
then  engaged  in  freighting  between  Denver  and  St  Joseph,  Denver  and  Mon- 
tana, and  Denver  and  Uteh.  Tlien  in  1868,  in  partnership  with  William 
Moore,  he  Ijecame  a  railway  contractor,  and  subsequently  went  to  farming 
and  stock-raising,  which  resulted  in  the  ownership  of  large  ranchos  in  Pueblo 
CO.,  stocked  with  horsea  and  cattle,  with  a  residence  in  south  Pueblo. 
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mit  district  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  southern 
Colorado  for  gold  mining.  There  are  several  stamp- 
mills  in  the  district,  which  have  produceb  for  several 
years  from  $200,000  to  $400,000  per  annum.  The 
mines  furnish  an  excellent  market  for  the  farm  pro- 
ductions of  the  fertile  San  Luis  valley." 

Routt  county  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  state 
was  cut  off  from  Grand  in  1877,  but  made  small  prog- 
ress until  the  removal  of  the  Utes  in  1882.  The 
population  the  following  year  was  500.  It  is  a  graz- 
ing and  agricultural  district,  with  some  placer  mines 
and  un worked  quartz  lodes.  The  assessed  valuation 
in  1883  was  $241,564,  principally  in  stock  cattle. 
Steamboat  springs,  and   half  a  dozen  hamlets,  were 

I.  W.  Stanton  was  bom  in  Pa  in  1835.  At  the  age  of  20  years  he  migrated 
'^o  Pawnee  City,  Kan.,  and  was  there  when  the  first  Kansas  legislature  met, 
in  1855.  The  following  year  he  removed  to  Iowa,  remaining  there  until 
1860,  when  he  came  to  Colorado,  driving  a  team.  From  Denver  he  went  to 
Xlusaell  gulch,  and  later  to  California  gulch,  returning  to  Denver  in  the 
autumn,  where  he  entered  a  store  as  clerk.  In  the  spring  of  18G1  he  walked 
'to  Cafion  City,  but  finding  nothing  to  do  there  returned  to  Denver,  and  was 
employed  as  clerk  in  the  post-office.  He  enlisted  in  the  2d  Colorado  infantry 
in  1862,  and  was  ordered  to  Leavenworth,  serving  until  1865.  W^en  mua- 
tered  out  he  went  to  Washington,  where  he  remained  until  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  register  in  the  land-office  at  Central  City  in  1868.  In  1871 
lie  was  transferred  to  the  land -office  at  Pueblo.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Pueblo. 

"There  were  in  1883,  30,000  cattle,  40,000  sheep,  and  20,000  horses  and 
mules  in  the  county.  The  population  was  3,000,  and  tlie  assessed  valuation 
^1,013,417.  Del  ^orte,  the  county  seat,  was  first  settled  in  the  winter  of 
1871-72.  The  population  in  1883  was  800.  It  is  situated  at  a  point  where 
the  mountains  from  the  north  and  south  approach  so  closely  to  the  river  as 
to  leave  only  an  elevated  bench,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  between  their 
rocky  cliffs,  on  the  southern  margin.  The  view  of  the  »San  Luis  valley,  the 
tree-fringed  river  winding  below,  and  the  snow-crowned  peaks  of  the  Sanffre 
de  Cristo  range,  make  the  situation  delightfully  picturesque.  Del  Norte  has 
a  good  trade,  several  fine,  large  blocks  or  stores,  built  of  stone,  where  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchandising  is  carried  on,  good  county  building^,  schools,  a 
local  newspaper,  and  wide  streets,  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  irrigated  after 
the  prevailing  custom  of  the  mountain  towns.  In  the  suburbs  and  surround- 
ing country  there  is  a  considerable  Mexican  population,  which  is  domiciled 
in  houses  built  of  adol>e.  Timlier  is  abundant  in  the  mountains,  and  there 
are  a  nnm1)er  of  saw-mills  in  the  county  run  by  water-power,  of  which  there 
is  an  abundance. 

Twenty-nine  miles  west  of  Del  Norte  is  the  romantic  summer  resort  of 
Wagon-wheel  gap,  where  there  are  hot  sulphur  springs;  altitude  8,459  feet; 
climate  healthml.  The  name  comes  from  a  narrow  pass  of  several  miles 
through  a  range  of  mountains,  with  vertical  cliffs  from  500  to  1,500  feet  in 
height,  of  reddish-j^ray  sand  stone,  with  only  room  between  them,  as  it  was 
supposed,  for  the  river  and  a  wagon-road.  Summitville  in  Summit  mining 
district  had  in  1886  a  population  of  400.  Ja<4per,  Adams'  Springs,  La  Loma 
del  Norte,  Lariat  Fiedra,  and  South  Fork  are  small  villages. 
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all  the  settlements  at  this  time.     Hahn's  peak  is  the 
countv  seat. 

Saguache  county  was  organized  in  1866.  Its  bound- 
aries have  been  several  times  altered,  its  present  area 
comprising  3,200  square  miles,  the  principal  part  of 
whicli  is  agricultural  and  grazing  land.  Notwith- 
standing its  favorable  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
state,  and  embracing  the  northern  portion  of  the  San 
Luis  valley,  it  is  very  little  developed.*' 

San  Juan  county,  organized  in  1876,  has  been  quite 
fully  spoken  of  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  discoveries 
in  Lake  county,  which  followed  immediately  after  the 
San  Juan  country  had  taken  its  first  grand  start,  with- 
drew a  large  portion  of  its  population,  and  diverted 
capital  to  Leadville.  Its  original  area  has  also  been 
curtailed,  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  smallest  counties 
in  the  state,  and  strictly  devoted  to  mining,  although 
lumbering,  and  every  kind  of  milling  might  be  profit- 
ably carried  on  here,  timber  and  water  power  being 
abundant.  The  bullion  output  of  1883  was  $418,954, 
a  small  yield  for  a  county  with  so  many  good  mines. 
The  assessment  valuation,  which  excludes  mining 
property,  was  $1,045,597.  The  population  of  the 
county  was  5,000.  The  town  of  Silverton  had  1,750 
inhabitants,  and  Animas  Forks  450.     Eureka,  Min- 

2^  This  neglect  was  owing  to  its  being  partly  covere<l  by  a  Spanish  grant, 
which  was  sold  to  Europeans  who  had  not  attempted  to  make  it  profitable. 
According  to  Wallihan  s  Colorado  GaZfUtteTf  58,  Ex -governor  Gilpin  sold  a 
portion  of  Saguache  county  for  $2,500,000.  It  is,  however,  settling  up  with 
farmers,  who  sold  in  1883  $800,000  worth  of  agricultural  products.  The  cat- 
tle and  sheep  in  the  county  were  valued  at  about  $485,000,  and  other  prop- 
erty at  $911,931.  From  the  mines  in  the  Kerber  creek  district  $100,000  in 
bullion  was  produced.  The  population  of  the  county  was  estimated  at  6,000. 
Saguache  is  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  fine  location  on  the  San  Luis  river. 
There  were  900  inhabitants  in  1883.  Bonanza,  situated  in  Kerl>er  district, 
had  a  population  of  600.  Camero,  Claytonia,  Crestone,  Iron  Mine,  Alder, 
Marshalltown,  Sedgwick,  and  Shirley  were  villages  of  100  or  150  inhabi- 
tants. The  list  oi  settlements  comprises  Bismarck,  Blakeville,  Bonanza, 
Bonito,  Burnt  Gulch,  Camp  Sanderson,  Cebolia  River,  Cedar  Creek  Mines, 
Christione,  Cochetopa,  Cotton  Creek,  Cottonwood,  Elkhom  Rancho,  Ex- 
chequer, Franklin,  Frisco,  Garibaldi,  Gamer  Creek,  Gray  Siding,  Hauman, 
Jackson,  Kerl^er  Creek,  Kimbrell,  Kerl>erville,  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Marshall 
Pass,  Milton,  Oriental,  Plaza,  Poll  Creek  Mines,  Rito  Alto,  River  Meade, 
Rock  Cliff,  Sangre  de  Cristo.  San  Isabel,  Sargent,  Sheep  Mount,  Silver  Hill, 
Silvery  City,  Star  Branch,  Uncomphagre,  Veuerables,  White  Earth,  Willow 
Dale. 
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eral  Point,  Ho  wards ville,  Poughkeepsie  Gulch,  Con- 
fess, Cunningham  Gulch,  Del  Mine,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  small  villages  were  all  the  settlements  worth 
mention. 

San  Miguel  county,  set  off  from  Ouray  in  1883, 
comprises  all  of  the  former  county  of  Ouray,  except 
that  part  drained  by  the  Uncompahgre  river  and  its 
tributaries,  which  is  still  known  as  Ouray.  The 
boundaries  are  so  loosely  described  in  the  act  estab- 
lishing these  counties  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  how  much  of  the  mineral  discoveries  being  already 
developed  went  with  the  county  of  San  Miguel. 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  new  name  cannot  have 
deprived  it  of  its  established  character  as  a  mineral 
region.  The  name  of  the  county  seat,  Telluride,  is 
indicative  of  the  resources  upon  which  it  depends. 
The  population,  at  the  period  of  its  establishment, 
was  2,000,  and  its  valuation  $449,856.  Telluride  had 
400  inhabitants,  and  Placerville  125. 

Summit  county,  established  in  1861,  extended  in  its 
earlier  form  to  the  boundary  of  Utah.  Its  former  ter- 
ritory was  divided  up  into  Garfield,  Routt,  and  Eagle, 
leaving  only  its  eastern  end,  resting  on  the  western 
elope  of  the  Park  range,  to  sustain  its  ancient  name. 
In  1882  it  ranked  fourth  among  the  bullion  producing 
counties,  whereas,  after  the  excision  of  Eagle  county, 
it  ranked  only  as  the  eleventh." 

"It  contained  73  silver  mines,  which  produced,  in  1882,  $459,550,  and 
placers  which  yielded  $51,000;  but  the  following  year  the  whole  yield  of  the 
mines  was  no  more  than  $350,000.  The  assessable  property  of  tlie  county 
was  valued  at  $1,026,352,  divided  among  a  population  of  5,000.  The  county 
seat  was  temporarily  located  at  Parkville,  but  removed  to  Breckenridge.  The 
town,  although  among  those  founded  in  1860,  was  not  incorporated  until 
1880,  at  which  time  it  had  1,628  inhabitants.  Breckenridge  is  situated  on 
Bine  river.  Like  all  the  Colorado  towns,  it  has  churches,  schools,  an  opera* 
house,  theatre,  banks,  and  newspapers.  Like  all  mining  towns  it  has  stamp- 
mills  and  smelting- works.  Robinson  has  a  population  of  500,  Racine  350, 
Frisco  250,  Montezuma  250,  Kokomo,  Taylor,  and  Chihuahua  each  200, 
Lincoln  City  125,  Swan,  Wheeler,  and  Argentine  each  100.  Remaining  set- 
tlements in  Summit  co. :  Adelia,  Argentine,  Astor,  Belden,  Blue  River,  Blue 
River  Valley,  Buffalo  Flats,  Carbonateville,  Chihuahua,  Cliff  Spring,  Clinton 
Gulch,  Conger,  Cooper,  Crocker,  Decatur,  Defiance  City,  Delaware  City,  Del- 
aware Flats,  DUlon,  Eagle  City,  Farnham,  Fisk's  Hotel,  Fort  McHenry, 
Qenera,  Golden  City,  Golden  Gulch,  Gold  Run,  Hi^ywood,  Hill's  CMOp, 
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"Weld  county,  occupying  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  state,  was  organized  in  1861,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Secretary  Weld.     It  is  exclusively  an  agricultural 
and  grazing  county,  although  it  has  for  a  foundation 
extensive  beds  of  coal.     An  account  of  its  great  irri- 
gation companies  has  been  given,  and  of  the  Greeley 
colony's  acequias.     Of  a  somewhat  later  date,  about 
1871,  was  the  South-western,  sometimes  called  the 
Tennessee  colony,  although  its  members  were  from 
several  western  and  middle  states.     This  association 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Platte  valley, 
and   selected  a  town    site  near   Fremont's    orchard, 
twenty-five  miles  below  Evans,  on  the  Denver  Pacific 
railway,  which  they  named  Green   City,  after  D.  S. 
Green  of  Denver.     A   considerable   portion   of  the 
colony's  lands  needed  no  irrigation,  being  on  the  Platte 
bottom;  but  8,000  or  10,000  acres  had  to  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  which  was  done  by  means  of  ditch- 
ing, as  in  the   former  instance.     All  these  improve- 
ments have  made  the  western  portion  of  Weld  a  great 
grain  field,  while  the  sheep  and  cattle  ranges  in  the 
eastern  half  are  sufficiently  watered  for  that  purpose 
by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Platte.** 

Hugh  Flat,  Inferno,  Intermediate,  Junction  City,  Lake,  Loveland,  Lower 
Swan  River  Valley,  Mill  Rancho,  Monument  Toll-gate,  Park  City,  Rexford, 
St  John,  Sulphur  Spring,  Summit  City,  Surles,  Swan,  Tariff  Mine,  I'imothy, 
Warren  Camp,  Webster  Rancho,  Wheeler,  White  River,  Williams  Fork. 
This  list  embraces  most  of  the  settlements  existing  in  Eagle,  and  some  in 
Garfield,  or  in  Summit,  previous  to  the  late  change  of  boundary. 

A  late-comer  to  this  region  was  II.  H.  Eddy,  who  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Oregon,  in  1855.  He  removed  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1866,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Rochester  in  1877.  He  then 
migrated  to  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  thence  to  Colorado  in  1878.  After  a  few 
months  at  Leadville,  he  removed  to  Summit  c^  ,  locating  at  Chihuahua.  He 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1880,  ana  again  in  1884.  He  secured 
mines  and  lands  in  the  co.,  where  he  made  his  residence. 

=^Tlie  wheat  crop  of  1882  was  370,000  bushels,  worth  about  as  many  dol- 
lars, and  all  the  other  crops,  including  hay  and  potatoes,  were  valued  at 
$900,000.  The  population  of  the  county  was  8,000,  and  the  assessed  valua- 
tion $7,907,145.  The  county  seat  was  first  temporarily  located  at  St  Vrain, 
but  was  finally  established  at  Greeley,  which  had,  in  1883,  1,600  inhabitants. 
Evans,  Erie,  and  Sterling  had  each  400.  There  are  the  following  minor  towns 
and  settlements  in  Weld  co. :  Akron,  American  Rancho,  AthoT,  Baker  Coal 
Bank,  Barrie  Rancho,  Beaver  Creek,  Beaver  Station,  Big  Bend,  Blair,  Blake- 
ville,  Boulder  Valley  Coal  Bank,  Brush,  Buffalo,  Cap  Kock,  Carr,  Corona, 
Corona  Station,  Cottonwood  Spring,  Crystal  Spring,  Divide,  Eckley,  Fleming 
K&ncho,  Fort  Morgan,  Fort  Sedgwick,  Gard  Ran(£a,  Geary,  Godfrey  a  Blof^ 
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Such  is  the  extent  and  variety  of  aspect  and  re- 
sources of  Colorado  that  each  division  has  required 
a  separate  history,  which,  at  the  best  my  space  allows, 
remains  too  brief.  To  sum  up  the  condition  of  the 
state  in  1883-6,  when  it  had  only  fairly  entered  upon 
a  career  of  settled  industries,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing:  Wheat  produced  from  114,000  acres,  2,394,000 
bushels;  corn  produced  from  21,287  acres,  532,100 
bushels;  oats  produced  from  41,250  acres,  1,209,000 
bushels;  potatoes,  1,000,000  bushels,  and  large  crops 
of  hay,  which  with  minor  productions  were  not  re- 
ported, the  approximate  value  of  which  was  about 
$4,000,000.  The  value  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  was 
$37,500,000  ;  of  sheep,  $10,000,000.  The  output  of 
coal  was  nearly  $6,000,000.     The  iron  and  steel  prod- 

Hadfield  Island,  Hall,  Hillsborough,  Hopkins  Coal  Bank,  Howard  Spring, 
Uuddon,  Hyde,  Hifif,  Johnson,  Jolesburg,  Junction  House,  La  Salle,  Latham, 
Lemons,  Lone  Tree,  Manchester,  Meadow  Island,  Mitchell's  Coal  Bank,  Mor- 

fan,  New  Liberty,  Old  Fort  St  Vrain,  Old  Julesburg,  Pawnee  Creek,  Pierce, 
*latte  Valley,  Platteville,  Pleasant  Plains,  Pleasant  Valley,  Riverside, 
Sarinda,  School-house,  South  Platte,  Spring  Hill,  Sterling,  Stewart,  Summit, 
Valley  Station,  Weld,  \V«ldon  Valley,  WiXl  Cat  Creek,  and  Wray. 

One  of  those  who  jfreighted  across  the  plains  before  the  railroad  era  was 
Jared  L.  Bacon.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1837,  removing  to  Iowa  in  1857,  and 
to  Colora<lo  in  1859.  After  mining  two  years  in  Russell's  gulch  he  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  goods  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Denver  until  the 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Then  he  turned  to  stock  raising  in  Weld 
CO.,  and  had,  in  company  with  J.  L.  Routt,  3,000 acres  of  land,  with  an  exten- 
aive  range,  and  32,000  head  of  cattle.  He  was  elected  sheriff  of  Weld  co.  in 
1872,  and  to  the  general  assembly  in  1877,  and  again  in  1879.  He  was  also 
appointed  brig. -gen.  of  the  state  militia  for  4  years,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  for  6  years. 

Samuel  Southard,  bom  in  Ohio  in  184(5,  enlisted  in  the  army  at  the  age  of 
15  years,  serving  through  the  war.  He  came  to  Colorado  in  18G6,  remaining 
unsettled  for  several  years,  but  going  into  mercantile  business  at  Era,  in 
Weld  CO.,  in  1872.  In  1877  he  was  elected  county  treasurer  and  removed 
to  Greeley,  being  reelected  in  1879,  and  chosen  county  clerk  in  1881.  Later 
be  became  a  merchant  at  Greeley. 

Jesse  Hawes,  bom  in  Me  in  1843,  migrated  to  HI.  at  the  age  of  16  years, 
and  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1861,  serving  through  the  war.  He  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  and  graduated  from  Michigan  university  in 
1808,  after  which  he  spent  two  vears  in  the  Lone  Island  hospital,  and  two 
years  in  European  hospitals.  6n  returning  to  the  U.  S.  ho  came  to  Colo., 
settling  at  once  at  Greeley.  He  was  surgeon  of  a  railway  co.,  and  president 
of  the  State  Medical  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners. 

Henry  B.  Jackson,  born  in  N.  Y.  in  1848,  came  to  Colorado  in  1872, 
locating  himself  at  Greeley,  and  beginning  Iiis  money-getting  by  hewing  ties 
for  a  railroad  company.  In  1877  he  started  a  small  store,  Imt  was  burned 
■^ut  in  1 883.  The  same  season  he  built  the  Jackson  Opera  house  block  at  a 
o08t  of  $16,000. 
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uct  was  about  $3,000,000,     The  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
copper  amounted  to  $26,306,000,  as  nearly  as  it  could 
be  estimated,  an  increase  of  $3,000,000   since  1885, 
but  a  slight  falling  off  from  1882.     According  to  cen- 
sus returns  in  1880,  the  capital  employed  in  509  dif. 
ferent  manufactories,  not  including  smelting,  reducing, 
and  refining  works,  was  $4,311,714.     The  census  re- 
turns    prepared  for  publication   at  each  decade  are 
really  prepared  the  previous  year,  and  therefore  this 
estimate    gives  the  amount  of  capital  employed  iu 
manufactures  in  1879,   when  they  were  in  their  in- 
fancy.    Without  any  exact  figures   to    demonstrate 
the   fact,  it  is  evident  that  in  1883   the   amount  of 
money  in  use  in  manufactures,  of  the  nature  of  iron 
and   steel  works,  brass  founderies,  machine  and  car 
shops,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  wagon  and  carriage  fac- 
tories,   furniture,    clothing,   saddle  and  harness,  and 
boot  and    shoe   factories,    breweries,    meat   packing, 
brick  making,  cigar  making,  printing,  and  other  estab- 
lish meats  to  the  number  of  over  600,  great  and  small, 
must  have  quadrupled  the  census  figures  of  1880;  be- 
sides  which  there  were  175  smelting,  stamping  and 
reduction   works  in    operation.     The  whole    product 
of  the  entire  manufacturing    industries  of  Colorado 
exceeded  $35,000,000. 

At  the  close  of  1883  there  were  eighty-three  bank- 
incc  houses  in   Colorado,  of  which  two  were  national 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  $1,640,000,  deposits  of  $11,- 
171,734,    and    business  to   the    amount  of    $16,704^ 
1 65.90  ;  fourteen  state  banks  and  trust  companies,  with^- 
capital  of  $615,754   and  $2,433,417    deposited;  and 
forty-seven   private  banks,  with  $774,735  capital  and 
$2,423, 305  deposited.  The  fire  insurance  companicshad 
policies  out  on  $32,817,015;  the  life  insurance  compa- 
nies   on   $29,374,019 ;    and    accident   companies   for 
$1,03^,981.     The  state  debt  consisted  only  of  state 
warrants,  which  there  was  money  in  the  treasury  to 
meet,   and  a  surplus  of  $372,961.     The  constitution 
prohibits    the    bonded    indebtedness    of    the    state. 
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The  biennial  expenditures  and  receipts  very  nearly 
balance  each  other,  and  average  $558,000.  The 
amount  raised  by  taxation  in  1883  was  $295,104.44, 
the  assessed  valuation  being  $110,729,756.  A  poll- 
tax  of  fifty  cents  was  levied  on  27,700  polls.  The 
state  tax  was  four  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  amount 
of  internal  revenue  raised  in  1880,  with  less  than 
200,000  inhabitants,  was  $168,259. 

There  were  370  school-houses,  valued  at  $1,235,- 
491,  and  a  school-fund  for  distribution  amounting  to 
$45,000,  but  which  the  improvement  and  leasing  of 
the  school  lands  was  rapidly  improving.     The  state 
supports    by    a    special    tax    the    state    university 
school     of    mines,     agricultural    college,    mute    and 
blind  institute,  state  industrial  school,  insane  asylum, 
and   penitentiary.     The    industrial   school    had     129 
inmates,  and  the  state   prison  341  [convicts.     There 
are  a  state  board  of  health,  a  state  historical  society, 
a  state  library,  and  a  historical  and  natural  history 
society    maintained     by     legislative     appropriation. 
Other  state  societies,  depending  on  their  members  for 
support,  are  maintained  by  the  medical  or  other  pro- 
fessions  to   which    they    belong.     Tliese    intelligent 
organizations  to  which  the  legislature  and  the  people 
in  their  homes  give  their  attention,  illustrate  the  pre- 
^ailinnf  character  of  society  in  Colorado.     Not  with- 
out blemishes  or  errors,   the  young  commonwealth 
stands  out  a  shining  example  of  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  progression  rare  to  find  in  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  a  nation^s  political  existence.     The  laws 
are  liberal;  public  gambling   is  not  prohibited,  and 
drink injjf  saloons  are    numerous.     Accordini^  to   the 
census   of  1880,   the    whole  number   of   inhabitants 
was  194,327,  with  an  excess  of  65,19G  males;   154,- 
537  were  native  born,  39,790  foreign  born,  2,435  were 
colored,  612  Chinese,  154   Indians.     The  population 
is  largely  drawn  from  New   England,   but  is  thor- 
ousrhly   cosmopolitan.      Since  the    10th  census   was 
taken  Mormons  have  commenced  colonizing  in  this 

Hist.  Nky.     41 
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state,  their  number  amounting  to  1,578.    The  Chinese, 
though  in  the  main  well  treated,  have  been  driven  out 
of  some  of  the  mining  towns.     The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  Colorado  is  the  number  and  size  of  its  cor- 
porations ;  and  the  question  to  be  solved  in  the  future 
IS  how  far  they  are  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  a  state, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  money  preponderance  and 
monopoly.     Possibly  they  will  be  crippling  to  individ- 
ual enterprise,  and  enslaving  to  independent  will  ani 
thought;  in  which  case  the  most  republican   of  ou^ 
young  states  will  have   taken  a   backward  step  i^ 
republican  principles,  and  directors  of  wealthy  organ- 
izations be  able  to  dictate  to  the  producing  classes  as 
to  their  bondsman.** 

'^For  yield  of  metals,  see  Descriptive  America^  May  4,  1884;  Hall,  Aitiu 
JRept  to  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1883,  147;  Farmer  Resources  of  the  Body  Mtt^ 
17-40;  Farrelts  Colorado  as  it  is,  1868,  15-46;  8tme*s  UisL,  MS.;  The  Sody 
Mtn  Gem,  CorheU's  Legis,  Manual,  1877,  316;  Haydens  Great  West,  116-27; 
Horby  Mtn  Herald,  Dec  18,  1875;  Gunttison  Sun,  Jan.  6,  1884;  N.  M. 
Pointers  on  the  Southwest,  p.  46;  8,  F.  Call,  Jan.  12,  1885;  Rt^  of  State  (M 
omat,  1881-2,  126-49;  Colorado  Condensed,  1881-82,  39-40;  Id.,  1883,  2544; 
Burchard*s  Productions  of  Colorado,    1881,   132;  Rept  Director  qf  the  Mvd, 

1882,  14;  N,  Mex,  RevisUa,  1883,  279,  ElhoU  Jb  Co/s  Hist.  Areona; 
Tucson  Fronterko,  Jan.  27,  1882,  2;  N.  Mex.  Mining  World,  Feb.  1,  18M, 
93;  The  Mines  and  Miners,  507,  509-10.  On  other  Bubjects,  see  B.  Mitt. 
Doc,  47th  cong.  2d  sess.,  98,  100;  Galveston  News,  Dec.  1,  1884;  H.  Ez. 
Doc,  47th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  vol.  15,  708-13;  Colo.  Sees.  Laws,  1881,  31;  Id., 

1883,  23-4;  Denver  Tribune,  Jan.  13,  1880;  Coh,  Gen.  Laws,  1877,  557-9; 
Colo.  Sees.  Laws,  1883.  23-4;  Denver  Hist.,  240-1;  Transactions  of  State  Med- 
ical Soc,  1884;  Hawei  Charlatanism  in  Colorado;  Reprint  from  Transactions 
of  State  Medical  Soc.  for  1883;  Shinns  Mining  Camps,  280;  Mining  Rights  is 
Coh,  by  R.  S.  Morrison;  Mining  Code^  by  M.  B.  Carpenter;  Gen.  Laws  Ooiv 
1865,  71-2;  Fowler's  Around  Colorado,  MS.,  8;  Leadville  Democrat,  Jan.  1, 
1884;  10th  Census,  vol.  1,  378-447;  Porter's  The  West  Census,  1880,  392; 
HaU's  Ann.  Rept  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1880-3,  128;  Corbett's  Directory  <4 
Mines,  1879;  Rept  Sec  Int.,  u.  319,  43d  cong.  Ist  sess.  In  regard  to  society, 
see  Harper's  Mag.,  voL  Ix.  542-57;  Bird's  Lady's  Life,  etc.,  Ming  the  obeo- 
vations  of  an  early  traveller  in  Colorado,  40-296;  Bancroft,  VoUo  Notes, 
MS.;  Sac  Record- Union^vril  7,  1884;  S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  15.  1884;  Denver 
Tribune,  Oct.  17,  1880.  The  Chinese  were  driven  from  Como  in  1879,  Denver 
Tribune,  Nov.  13.  1879,  and  from  other  places  at  different  times,  and  always 
by  the  other  foreign  popnlations.  led  by  political  demagognes,  who,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  were  never  governed  by  a  regard  for  the  pnblic  welfare,  but 
sought  rather  to  make  capital  for  themselves  by  panoering  to  the  base 
instmcts  of  our  low  and  ignorant  foreign  voters,  or  their  sympathisers  or 
dependents. 
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— Biographical. 

The  elements  of  a  great  commonwealth  were  in  Colo*- 
rado  from  the  beginning.     Like  all  the  mid-continent 
states,  it  was  misunderstood.    From  being  a  desert,  ac- 
cording to  early  explorers  whose   experience  was  of 
heavily  timbered  countries,  it  was  at  length  discovered 
to  be  a  land  rich  in  minerals,  but  it  was  not  regarded 
as  a  farming,  or  even  a  grazing,  region  until  accident 
revealed  its  capabilities  in  these  directions.      After 
thirty  years  of  settlement,  farming  was  hardly  sec- 
ondary, though  the  mining  and  grazing  interests  over- 
shadowed it.     The  era  of  neglect  of  this  industry  was 
attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  water  on  the  surface,  and 
the    dryness   of  the   atmosphere.      Then   came   the 
iwater-grabbers,  and  fenced  off  the  rivers  from  the 
<^ommon  use  of  the  people ;  or  water  companies  con- 
structed miles  of  canals,  carrying  water  through  im- 
mense tracts,  which  were  thereby  greatly  augmented 
in  price.     They  condescendingly  sold  the  water  which 
belonged  to  the  people  to  the  farmers  along  their 
route,  and  charged  them  with  a  **  royalty''  upon  their 
land — that  is,  they  exacted  a  bonus  for  benefiting  the 
land  irrigated  in  addition  to  the  water  rent/   Another 

>  The  qnejtion  was  mooted  in  the  legiglatnre  of  1887  whether  the  companies 
ihonld  not  be  denied  the  right  to  own  water,  and  be  treated  simply  as  com- 
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abuse  was  the  practice  of  aliens  in  taking  up  lar^e 
tracts  of  land  in  the  state  for  grazing  or  for  speculative 
purposes.  The  legislature  of  Colorado,  following  the 
example  of  congress,  passed  an  anti-alien  law,  to  pre- 
vent English  capital  from  fastening  upon  state  lands. 
Mining  property  was  not  guarded  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  was  owned  to  a  considerable  extent  by  aliens. 
Foreign  capitalists,  however,  had  not  the  same  success 
in  securing  returns  that  American  owners  enjoyed, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  they  paid  large  prices 
for  the  undeveloped  mines,  and  reserved  too  little 
capital  with  which  to  work  them. 

After  a  period  of  depression  from  1883  to  1885, 
Colorado  entered  upon  a  career  of  great  prosperity, 
which  has  since  been  steadily  maintained.  The  im- 
migration which  for  years  had  been  pouring  into 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  had  at  length  reached 
Colorado,  giving  a  decided  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  new-comers  were  farmers,  who  set  at  naught  every 
agricultural  tradition  of  the  country  by  locating  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  attempting  to  farm, 
without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  arid  plains  which 
had  been  esteemed  as  of  little  value  except  to  the 
stock-raiser.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  state, 
and  particularly  the  great  county  of  Weld,  was  the 
first  to  be  thus  invaded,  and  the  records  of  the  land- 
office  at  Denver  are  evidence  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  settlement  progressed.^     In  a  similar  manner, 

mon  carriers — a  principle  undoubtedly  correct,  for  the  water  in  the  stream  ^ 
which  they  robbed  belonged  to  the  people,  and  they  could  do  no  more  thac= 
convey  it  to  the  points  where  it  is  required.  The  legislature  passed  an  anti- 
royalty  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  farmers.  At  the  same  time  a  company  fron^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston  was  planning  an  aqueduct  to  be  175  miles  long^ 
and  to  irrigate  a  largo  area  east  and  south-east  of  Denver.  The  ditch  was  us: 
be  10  feet  wide  and  3  or  4  feet  deep. 

^  The  entries  and  filings  in  the  Denver  land  district,  embracing  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  Colo,  were,  in  1885,  942,389  acres;  1886,  1,495,650  acre8;s 
1887,  1,764,310  acres.  At  the  election  held  in  November  1886,  there  wertf 
over  3,200  votes  polled  in  the  precincts  covering  this  territory,  in  which  at3 
the  beginning  of  1888  it  was  estimated  that  4,000,000  acres  remained  unap- 
propriated, report  of  Denver  Chamber  qf  CommeroCf  1887,  93. 
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and  only  a  little  later  in  point  of  time,  settlement  was 
begun  m  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and 
principally  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river.* 
As  a  result  of  this  immigration,  a  large  number  of 
new  towns  sprang  up  and  had  a  surprising  growth. 
The  principal  of  them  were  Akron,  Yuma,  Hyde, 
and  Lamar;  while  Julesburg,  Sterling,  Fort  Morgan 
and  others,  which  had  previously  been  insignificant 
way-stations  on  the  railroad,  became  thriving  and 
prosperous  settlements.*  It  is  probably  too  soon  to 
determine  whether  agfriculture  without  irrigation  can 
be  made  permanently  successful  in  eastern  Colorado; 
it  may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed  that,  while  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  region  were  formerly 
held  in  too  light  esteem,  they  have  since  been  as 
greatly  over-estimated.^  Meantime  the  reclamation  of 
large  portions  of  the  state  by  the  building  of  irrigat- 
ing canals  has  steadily  progressed,  and  in  1889  there 
had  been  constructed,  according  to  the  state  engi- 
neer's report,  5,000  miles  of  main  canals,  with  their 
complement  of  smaller  ditches  and  laterals,  covering 

'  la  the  Lamar  land  district,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  south-eastern 
Colorado,  a  total  of  1,583,360  acres  were  tiled  on  in  188i.  During  the  same 
year  the  tilings  in  the  entire  state  aggregated  4,318,770  acres,  more  than 
three  fourths  of  which  were  comprised  ui  the  agricultural  settluuiehts  of  east- 
ern Colorado.  Id.,  94. 

*  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  towns  of  about  the  same  age: 
Armour  in  Pueblo  co.;  Battle  Mountain  and  Clinton  in  Kagleco. ;  Rogers 
and  Kingston  in  Arapahoe  co. ;  La  Salle  in  Weld  co. ;  Orson  in  Mesa,  a  now 
county  in  west  Colorado;  Otis  and  Red  Lion  in  Weld  ca;  Parkville  in 
Saguache  co. ;  Parma  in  Rio  Grande  co. ;  Rangcly  in  Garfield  co. ;  Romlcy 
in  Chaffee  co. ;  San  Antonio  in  Las  Animas  Co.;  Sunnyside  in  Hinsdale  co.; 
Woody  and  Emma  in  Pitkin  co. ;  McMillan  and  Butter  City  in  Bent  co.; 
Prospect  in  (Gunnison  co.;  Abbott,  a  farming  settlement,  in  Arapahoe  co. 

^  The  settlement  of  eastern  Colorado  by  farmers  has  been  watched  with 
great  ioterest.  The  settlers  were  chiefly  from  ea^itcrn  and  central  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  where  they  had  converted  the  so-called  arid  pi  tins  into  pro- 
ductive farms,  and  when  these  became  valuable,  sold  them  and  went  500 
miles  farther  west  to  rei)eat  the  operation.  The  crops  in  1886  were  very 
fair,  but  in  the  two  succeeding  years  were  deficient  in  most  localities.  The 
theory  that  the  rain-belt  moves  westward  with  the  breaking  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil  has  been  abundantly  disproved  by  the  exti'uded  observations  of 
the  signal  service.  That  there  arc  localities  here  and  there  on  the  Colorado 
plains  where  the  natural  rainfall  and  moisture  will  suffice  to  raise  crops  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  extcn.<)ive  systems  of  irrigation, 
involving  the  construction  of  storas^e  reservoirs,  will  be  neceisary  to  bring 
the  region  aa  a  whole  under  successful  cultivation. 
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a  total  of  2,000,000  acres,  of  which  about  one  half  had 
been  brought  fully  under  cultivation.* 

The  growth  of  Colorado  during  the  period  from 
1886  to  1889  was  further  evidenced  by  the  continued 
and  rapid  division  of  its  larger  counties.  During  this 
time  no  fewer  than  fifteen  new  counties  were  thus 
created,  of  which  all  but  two  lie  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  state,  and  upon  the  great  plains  where  but  a 
few  years  before  the  buffalo,  and  in  their  turn  un- 
numbered herds  of  cattle,  held  undisputed  possession/ 

The  rapid  settlement  of  the  state  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  its  cities  and  towns,  and  particularly  of 
those  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains. 
Denver  has  easily  kept  in  the  lead,  and  its  increase  in 
population  and  wealth  has  been  remarkable.  In  the 
three  years  following  1886  it  grew  from  a  city  of 
75,000  inhabitants  to  one  of  125,000,  and  its  trade, 
which  in  1886  amounted  to  $67,000,000,  exclusive  of 
$12,000,000  produced  by  its  smelters,  had  increased 
two  years  later  to  $127,750,000,  to  which  the  smelt- 
ers added  a  further  contribution  of  $16,000,000. 
The  sales  of  real  estate  show  the  same  surprising  in- 
crease. In  1886  they  amounted  to  $11,000,000;  in 
1887,  $29,000,000;  in  1888,  $42,000,000;  while  dur- 
ing  the  first  nine  months  of  1889  they  reciched  a  total 
of  $44,000,000.  Values  rose  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  this  advance  was  not  merely  speculative,  but  was 

*  The  first  ditches  were  built  in  northern  Colorado,  and  took  their  water 
from  the  streams  that  issue  from  the  mountains  north  and  west  of  Denrer. 
Since  1882  extensive  irrigation  works  have  been  constructed  in  the  soathern 
part  of  the  state,  and  particularly  in  the  San  Luis  valley  and  on  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Las  Animas.  More  than  200  miles  of  main  cira\ 
have  been  built  in  the  San  Luis  valley  alone,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  Th« 
chief  promoter  of  these  enterprises  was  T.  C  Henry,  who  secured  for  then 
large  mvestments  of  eastern  capital. 

^  The  legislature  of  1887  created  the  counties  of  Logan  and  Washington 
from  territory  formerly  embraced  in  the  large  county  of  Weld,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  state.  In  1889  all  previous  efforts  in  this  dir«ctioo 
were  surpassed  by  the  creation  of  thirteen  new  counties  as  follows:  Bacit 
Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  Kit  Carson,  Lincoln,  Montezuma,  Morgan,  Otera,  ^^' 
lips,  Prowers,  Rio  Blanca,  Sedgwick,  and  Yuma.  The  ooonty  of  Archuiets 
had  been  set  off  from  Costilla  in  1885. 
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accompanied  by  substantial  improvements.®  Promi- 
nent among  them  were  the  state  capitol  building,' 
upon  which  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made,  and 
a  federal  court-house  and  post-oflSce,  the  first  to  cost 
$1,000,000,  and  the  latter  half  that  sum. 

Denver  was  also  directly  benefited  by  railroad 
building,  which  has  been  continued  almost  without 
interruption,  till  in  1889  the  aggregate  exceeded  4,000 
miles  of  road,  reaching  out  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Missouri  river  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  on  the  other,  together  with  local  roads, 
that,  scaling  the  mountain-sides,  sought  to  bring  the 
remotest  mining  region  into  communication  with  com- 
mercial centres. ^^     Colorado  railroads  produced  dur- 

*  The  handsome  building  of  the  Denver  Club,  and  a  methodist  church 
ooeting  $40,000,  were  among  the  local  improvements  in  Denver  for  1886,  in 
which  year  a  total  of  $2,000,000  was  expended  in  building  operations. 
Each  succeeding  year  has  witnessed  a  l&rgB  increase  in  building,  especially 
of  massive  and  elegant  business  blocks.  The  architecture  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  the  better  class  of  dwellings,  is  in  the  main  of  a  hish  order.  Colorado 
is  rich  in  building  stone,  and  its  granites,  trachytes,  and  sandstones  of  vari- 
ous colors  are  being  utilized  with  good  effect  in  its  more  important  cities  and 
towns.  A  masonic  temple,  costing  $350,000,  new  buildings  for  the  Wolfe 
and  Jarvis  halls,  costing  with  the  land  $425,000,  and  a  new  opera-house,  the 
Metropolitan,  were  completed  in  1889.  In  the  preceding  year  Denver  spent 
$6,000,000  for  new  buildings,  among  which  was  Trinity  methodist  church, 
costing  $275,000.  The  mercantile  library  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  was 
opened  in  1886  with  3,000  volumes.  It  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  R.  W. 
Woodbury,  then  president  of  the  chamber,  and  its  support  to  that  institu- 
tion. It  is  free  to  the  public,  and  has  grown  to  a  well-selected  library  of 
16,000  volumes.  Charles  R.  Dudley,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  law  school,  is 
librarian.  The  State  Historical  Society,  organized  in  1879,  of  which  Dr  F.  J. 
Bancroft  is  president,  is  doing  a  good  work  in  its  chosen  field.  In  1889  its 
museum  was  enriched  by  the  purchase  of  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
collection  of  articles  obtained  from  the  ancient  cliff-dwellinffs  in  south-west- 
ern Colorado.  E^ly  in  1887  Gen.  Sheridan  visited  Coloraoo  to  select  a  site 
for  a  permanent  military  post,  and  a  point  seven  miles  from  Denver  was 
chosen.  The  government  appropriation  of  $100,000  sufficed  only  to  com- 
mence the  improvement  of  the  640  acres,  for  which  the  citizens  of  Denver 
had  paid  $31,000.  In  1888  an  era  of  cable  railway  construction  was  begun, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  30  miles  of  road  had  been  put  in  operation,  and 
the  system  was  beiog  extended  in  all  directions.  Reports  of  Denver  Chamber 
qf  Commerce,  1887  and  1888;  RepoH  of  State  JJistorical  Society,  Jan.  1889. 

*  The  style  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  main  pediment  will  have  an 
allegorical  group  representing  the  wealth,  progress,  and  promise  of  the  state. 
A  magaiticent  rotunda  will  light  the  halls  and  corridors.  The  dimensions  of 
the  building  north  and  south  are  294  feet,  or  with  its  projections  383  feet, 
and  it  will  contain  160  rooms.  It  will  be  built  entirely  of  sranite  from 
quarries  about  six  miles  north  of  Gunnison.  The  stone  is  said  to  have  no 
superior  either  as  to  beauty  or  durability  among  granites  found  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States. 

^*  The  cost  of  these  roads,  and  the  wealth  added  to  the  state  by  railroad 
building  in  1887,  was  $16,000,000.    The  increased  value  given  to  proper^ 
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ing  one  year  a  revenue  from  freight  shipped  from  the  1?^ 
east  of  $7,600,000,  and  from  competitive  passenger  |^^ 
traffic  $3,000,000,  while  the  traffic  of  the  strictly  ^^ 
local  roads  amounted  to  $3,000,000  more.  The  im- 
portance of  the  state  and  its  geographical  position 
mvited,  and  must  ever  invite,  the  transcontinental 
roads  to  make  connection  with  its  local  roads,  if  not 
to  send  lines  direct  to  its  business  capitals.  Denvex 
is  the  railroad  centre — Denver,  "Queen  City  of  tli.€ 
Plains,"  as  her  people  have  been  pleased  to  name  her*, 
because  she  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  whence 
she  looks  eastward  over  a  vast  expense  of  gentl3^ 
sloping  savannas.  Behind  her  rise  the  maje8ti<J 
heights  of  the  great  continental  range.  All  abonti 
her  are  bright  landscapes,  over  her  skies  of  summe-  x 
azure.  In  her  lap  is  wealth,  on  her  brow  peace  an^z3 
honor.  Let  no  one  dispute  her  royal  right  to  presid  ^ 
over  and  receive  the  homage  of  her  sister  municipal  — 
ities.  Young,  beautiful,  strong,  worthy  of  all  praise  , 
let  her  be  called  Queen. 

Pueblo,  destined  from  its  location  to  become  th^3 
principal  manufacturing  centre  of  the  Rocky  Aloun — 
tain  region  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  southeri^^. 
Colorado,  but  whose  growth  was  long  retarded  bv*^ 
numerous  causes,  has  since  1886  made  rapid  stride 
toward  realizing  its  possibilities.  The  consolidatioi 
in  that  year  of  the  three  municipalities,^^  which  ha 

along  the  lines  could  not  be  estimated.     The  Missouri  Pacific  extension  inl 
Colorado  opened  a  large  grazing  and  agricultural  area  from  the  Kansas  lin 
to  Pueblo,  a  year  later  the  Rock  Island  also  built  across  the  plains  and  mad< 
its  terminus  at  Colorado  Springs.     Meanwhile  both  the  Colorado  Midland  aud 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  had  built  to  Aspen  and  Gleuwood  Springs,  opening 
a  region  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  in  coal,  and  in  agricultui^  poesibilitied. 
The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  completed  a  branch  to  Ouray  in  Jan.  1888,  and  to 
Lake  City,  one  of  the  oldest  mining  towns  in  the  San  Juan  region,  in  July 
1889.     The  Denver,  Texas,  and  Fort  Worth,  by  bringing  tide-water  a  thou- 
sand miles  nearer  to  Colorado,  is  destined  to  revolutionize  commerce  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

"  The  consolidation  of  Pueblo,  South  Pueblo,  and  Central  Pueblo  was 
effected  April  19,  1886.  The  idea  was  drst  publicly  agitatetl  in  1882  by  the 
board  of  trade,  and  was  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  influential  citizens  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Opposition  came  chiefly  from  the  south  side,  and  in 
particular  from  tlio  Colorado  Coal  an«l  Iron  Co.,  whose  influence,  then  domi- 
nant in  South  Puublo,  would  necessarily  be  lessened  by  the  change.     Chiefly 
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grown  side  by  side  as  rival  towns,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city  on  the 
Arkansas,  and  placed  it  in  position  to  play  its  part  in 
the  general  development  of  the  state.  The  final  com- 
pletion of  the  Denver,  Texas,  and  Fort  Worth  rail- 
road in  1887  was  of  great  benefit  to  Pueblo;  but 
perhaps  the  greatest  stimulus  to  its  growth  was  the 
decision  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  extend  its  line 
thither,  and  make  the  southern  metropolis  its  Rocky 
Mountain  terminus.  The  assurance  of  this  impor- 
tant connection  was  followed,  during  1888,  by  a  very 
marked  increase  in  values  as  well  as  in  the  city's  area. 
In  the  summer  of  1889  buildings  to  the  value  of 
$2,000,000  were  in  course  of  erection,  and  every 
department  of  trade  and  manufacture  gave  evidence 
of  healthful  activity  and  substantial  growth.^^ 

Colorado  Springs  likewise  shared  in  the  general 
progress.  In  1889  it  had  grown  to  a  city  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  its  property 
had  doubled  in  three  years.  A  prominent  cause  of 
its  prosperity  was  the  construction  of  the  Colorado 
Midland    rail  way, ^^  which,    starting   westward    from 

through  the  exertions  of  Gov.  Pitkin,  an  enabling  act  was  secured  from  the 
legislature  of  1885,  and  the  matter  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  follow- 
ing year. 

**  The  population  of  Pueblo  in  1889  was  25,000.  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  principal  smelting  point  in  Colorado,  and  its  furnaces  had  reached  in 
1889  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  ore  daily.  The  output  of  the  Colorado  Coal 
and  Iron  Co.  in  1888,  wm  20,800  tons  of  pig  iron;  8,000  tons  of  steal  rails; 
6,300  tons  of  bar  iron;  1,.^)00  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe;  46,400  kegs  of  nails  and 
spikes,  together  with  730,000  tons  of  coal,  and  135,800  tons  of  coke  produced 
by  its  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  It  paid  in  wages  for  the  year  a 
total  of  §1,250,000.  Pueblo  has  four  national  banks,  which  had  in  Dec.  1888 
deposits  aggregating  $1,030,500.  In  addition  there  are  two  private  banks, 
and  a  tifth  national  Dank,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $125,000,  uegan  business 
in  1889.  An  opera-house,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,700,  and  costing 
$300,000,  is  in  course  of  erection,  Pueblo  has  had  since  1882  a  board  of  trade, 
which  at  times  has  done  effective  work  in  furthering  the  city's  interests.  In 
1887  it  was  reorganized,  and  has  since  acquired  property  worth  $35,000.  Its 
officers  in  1889  were  A.  B.  Patton,  president;  Andrew  McClelland,  vice- 
president;  Charles  W.  Bowman,  secretary;  and  J.  D.  Miller,  treasurer. 

^*  The  Colorado  Midland  is  a  Colorado  Springs  enterprise,  and  originated 
in  the  belief  that  the  Ute  Pass  afforded  a  short  central  route  to  Leadville, 
the  Elk  Mountain  mines,  the  valley  of  the  Grande,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
company  was  organized  in  1883  by  H.  D.  Fisher,  J.  F.  Humphrey,  and  Irv- 
ing Howbert,  to  whom,  and  particularly  to  the  first  named,  belongs  the 
credit  of  carrying  the  enterprise  past  its  preliminary  stages  and  well  on 
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Colorado  Springs  in  1886,  pushed  its  standard-gauge 
track  over  Ute  Pass  and  across  South  Park  to  Lead- 
ville,  and  thence  over  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  a  tunnel  2,164  feet  long,  and  at  ai 
altitude  of  11,530  feet  above  the  sea,  to  Ajspen  anf 
Glenwood  Springs,  which  were  reached  in  the  autumi 
of  1887.     The  building  of  this  railroad  formed  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  Colorado  Springs,  sinci 
that  city  was  thereby  brought  into  closer  communi- 
cation with  the  largest  wealth-producing  districts  o~    -f 
the  state,  and  its  place  upon  the  direct  Tine  of  tram 
continental  travel  was  more  distinctly  marked.     Al 
ready  two  trunk  lines  of  railway  have  crossed  th< 
plains,  seeking  this  gateway  of  the  mountains,  ant 
more  must  follow."     But  while  Colorado  Springs'  in- 
creasing importance  as  a  commercial  centre  has  been  ii 


toward  snccess.  In  the  following  year  Orlando  Metcall  became  in.1 
in  the  project,  and  a  year  later  J.  J.  llagerman,  who  had  but  recently 
to  Colorado,  accepted  the  presidency  o?  the  company,  and  pushed  the  en-^ 
terprise  to  completion.  Jerome  B.  VVheeler,  who  nad  acquired  large  inter — 
ests  at  Aspen  and  Glenwood  Springs,  and  in  adjacent  coal  lands,  was  sIk^ 
prominently  identified  with  it.  The  Midland  was  the  pioneer  railroad  im. 
north-western  Colorado,  its  building  compelling  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  U^ 
extend  thither,  and  compete  for  the  traffic  of  an  immense  re^on«  rich  in  th^ 
precious  metals  and  in  coal.  In  the  latter  part  of  1889  the  Midland  and  Den^ 
ver  and  Rio  Grande  built  jointly  a  line  of  railway  down  the  Grande  river  honm^ 
Glenwood  Springs  to  Grand  Junction,  giving  the  former  a  transcontinental, 
connection,  and  the  latter  an  easier  line  than  that  by  way  of  Marshall  Pao^ 
and  the  Gunnison  valley. 

J.  J.  Uagerman,  to  whom  is  largely  due  the  credit  of  making  the  Colo— 
rado  Midland  an  accomplished  fact,  was  born  in  Port  Hope,  Canada,  March- 
23,  1838,  and  at  an  early  age  removed   to  Michigan.     Working  his  way- 
through  the  university  of  that  state,  and  graduating  in  1861,  he  engaged  in. 
the  iron  business  in  Milwaukee,  and  later  developed  the  famona  iron  mines 
of  the  Menomonee  range,  in  which  latter  enterprise  he  amassed  a  large  for- 
tane.     Ill  health  compelled  retirement  from  busmess,  and  several  trips  were 
taken  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  Europe  before  location  was  finally 
made  at  Colorado  Springs  in  the  winter  of  1884-5.     There,  with  improved 
health,  he  again  engaged  in  active  business,  and  in  addition  to  his  work  in 
oonnection  with  the  Midland  railway,  became  largely  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  north-western  Colorado,  in  the  improvem^it  of  real  estate  in 
Colorado  Springs,  and  in  extensive  irrigation  enterpriaes  in  the  Pecos  yalley, 
New  Mexico. 

^*  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  accomplished  in  1887  its  long- 
threatened  paralleling  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  from  Pueblo  to  Denver, 
and  established  close  relations  with  the  Midland  at  Colorado  Springs.  When 
the  Colorado  extension  of  the  Rock  Island  system  was  determined  upon,  the 
claims  of  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Colorado  Sprinss  as  the  terminus  were  fully 
considered,  and  a  decision  reached  in  favor  ot  the  last,  to  which  the  Una 
comx)leted  in  Nov.  1888. 
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no  small  measure  the  occasion  of  its  growth  and  pros- 
Parity,  yet  its  chief  attractions  continue  to  be,  as 
they  have  been  from  the  beginning,  such  as  appeal 
to  invalids  and  valetudinarians,  who,  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  here  find  the  climate  for  which  they  have 
sought  the  world  over,  and  the  social  order  incident 
to  a  refined  and  cultured  community. ^'^ 

To  Greorge  Rex  Buckraan,  one  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  long  iden- 
tified with  its  interests,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  my  obligations  for  a  large  amount  of 
recent  and  valuable  material  touching  the  counties, 

*^  During  1888  nine  additions  u>  the  city  were  platted,  and  buildings 
costing  a  total  of  6750,000  were  erected,  including  two  church  edifices  cost- 
ing respectively  635,000  and  6^>000,  though  not  completed  till  the  following 
▼ear.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  in  1889  was  64,373,935.  Its  three 
banks  had  aggregate  deposits  of  61*200,000,  and  its  business,  exclusive  of  real 
estate,  reached  a  total  of  64,500,000.  A  complete  system  of  sewerage  was 
introduced,  and  its  water  system,  which  has  cost  a  total  of  6280,000.  was 
extended  and  enlarged.  Colorado  College  was  free  from  debt  in  1889,  and 
under  the  presidency  of  William  F.  Slocum,  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
university,  entered  upon  a  career  of  higher  usefulness.  The  building  of  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto  hospital,  the  Bellevue  sanitarium,  and  the  Glockuer  me* 
morial  home  testified  to  a  generous  spirit  of  charity. 

The  Colorado  Midland  railway  was  also  the  direct  cause  of  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  Colorado  City,  once  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  one  of  its  cities 
ci  promise,  but  long  fallen  into  decay.  In  1889  it  had  become  a  prosperous 
and  growing  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  with  glass-works  and  other  manufac- 
tares,  and  with  at  least  two  independent  municipalities,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  Calvert  Heights,  pressing  hard  upon  its  borders.  Manitou  has 
likewise  gained  steadily  in  population  and  substantial  improvement,  and  in 
reputation  as  a  spa  and  fashionable  resort.  Water  from  one  of  its  famous 
springs  is  bottled  in  large  Quantities,  and  made  an  article  of  commerce. 
llie  idea  of  a  railway  from  Manitou  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  peak  was  early 
entertained.  In  188^3  a  local  company  completed  the  survey  of  a  line  of  or- 
dinary traction  railway  30  miles  long,  and  with  maximum  grades  of  310  feet 
per  mile.  About  6100,000  was  spent  in  construction,  when  the  project  was 
abandoned  nrongh  failure  to  secure  necessary  capital.  Early  in  1889  a 
strong  company  was  organized,  with  John  Hulbert  president,  and  R.  R. 
Cable  vice-president,  to  ouild  a  cog-wheel  railway  on  the  Abt  system,  con- 
struction of  which  was  actively  begun  in  October  of  the  same  year,  under 
contract  requiring  completion  June  15,  1890.  The  line  is  8.7  miles  long, 
with  about  equal  lengths  of  10,  16,  and  25  per  cent  grade  respectively,  the 
steepest  being  at  the  summit.  It  is  being  built  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, with  grade  15  feet  wide  and  track  of  standard  gauge.  The  ascent  of 
nearly  8,000  feet  is  to  be  accomplished  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  motive 
power  being  25-ton  locomotives,  which,  as  well  as  the  cars,  are  furnished 
with  every  safety  appliance.  The  cost  of  the  road  will  be  6500,000.  Cas- 
cade, Cafion,  ana  Green  Mountain  Falls  are  new  suburban  resorts  in  Ute 
Pass,  made  available  by  the  Colorado  Midland  railway,  and  from  the  first  of 
them  a  carriage-road  has  been  constructed  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  peak,  over 
which  2,500  persons  made  the  ascent  during  the  season  of  1889.  Colorado 
Sfrings  OaztUe,  Jan.  1,  1888,  Jan.  1,  1889. 
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settlemeuts,  railroads,  industries,  instituuons,  and 
other  matters  iDcluded  in  the  annals  of  his  adopted 
state,'* 

Trinidad,  for  long  years  a  sleepy  semi-Mexican 
town,  has  been  awakened  into  vigorous  life  and 
ffn^wth  larffelv  by  a  realization  of  the  £syct  that  tbe 
cheap  fuel  at  its  doors  must  make  of  it  an  important 
manufacturing  centre.  The  older  valley  towns  of 
northern  Colorado  have  continued  to  grow  steadily, 
if  less  rapidly,  than  those  in  other  sections.  Lead- 
ville  early  reached  the  limit  of  its  growth,  and  has  for 
a  decade  remained  almost  stationary,  while  continu- 
ing to  add  from  its  mines  an  average  of  $18,000,000 
vearlv  to  the  world's  wealth.  The  mineral  yield  of 
the  state  had  increased  quite  gradually,  indicating  a 
healthy  growth  throughout  the  mining  regions:  but 
in  ISSS  a  long  step  forward  was  taken,  the  output 
exceeding  that  of  the  preceeding  year  fully  30  per 
cent,  and  reaching  $35,317,823.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  grt*at  increase  came  from  the  Aspen  district,  one 
of  the  many  treasure-filled  regions,  and  the  latest  to  be 
unk>oktHi  in  the  great  storehouse  of  the  mountains.*' 

**  A  native  of  PhiladelphU,  where  he  was  bom  Nov.  26,  1853»  Mr  Bock- 
man  15  o:i  the  father  3  side  of  English  descent,  among  his  mother  s  ancejiton 
beiu^  oue  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  who  landed  from  Uie  Mayjlower.  Afur 
graduating,  i&  1871,  at  the  Central  high  school,  Phil.,  he  learned  the  tra(i« 
of  a  nuichmist  with  the  firm  of  Wm  Sellers  &  Co.,  with  whom  he  remaine<I 
till  Jan.  1S79,  when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  removed  to  Culo 
Springs.  Uis  h<^th  restored,  he  engageil  in  active  business  and  also  in  liter- 
ary pursuit^  his  contributions  to  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  corrent 
li:eraturx.*  largely  assisting  to  make  kno^m  the  resources  of  Colo,  and  espe- 
cially the  attractions  of  Colo  Springs. 

'•  In  1SS9  Asj>en  had  grown  to  a  city  of  7,500  inhabitants,  and  had  two 
railrvKids,  two  banks,  live  churches,  two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspaper*, 
anvl  a  haiiiUonie  opera-house,  the  Wheeler  Grand.     The  mineral  yield  of  the 
district,  which  was  $005,300  in  1S86,  and  $857,400  in  1887.  jumpeil  in  18SS 
to  $7.9r>4.iKH),  realizing  at  a  bound  all  the  expectations  that  had  been  forme«l 
regtii'diug  it,  and  placmg  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  producing  rei^ioai 
of  the  state.     The  ore  is  found  in  contact  fissures  between  brown  and  blue 
liuie-stoiie,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a  very  high  grade,  running  from  5,000  to 
lO.lKK)  oz.  of  silver  per  ton.     Among  the  most  note<l  mines  are  the  Aspeu, 
Euiiii:i.  Vallejo,  Durant,  Edison,  Celeste,  and  MoUie  Gibson.     Mining  oytxX' 
tii»ns  Were  retarded  for  several  years  by  extended  litigation,  growing  largely 
out  (A  the  dithoulty  of  construing  the  mining  laws  with  reference  to  the  p^ 
logical  (Kvuliarities  of  the  regions.     The  most  famous  suit,  that  of  the  l)u- 
rant  again^^t  the  Aspen,   Emma,  and  others,  and  which  involved  the  apex 
Question,  was  settled  by  compromise  after  having  been  in  the  courts  for  aboat 
tnree  years. 
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The  election  campaign  of  1886  was  a  hardly  con- 
tested one,  the  democratic  party  throughout  the 
United  States  having  a  revival,  and  the  republicans 
being  divided  by  the  *  mugwump '  faction  and  the 
prohibitionists.  Three  tickets  were  in  the  field  in 
Colorado,  the  prohibitionists  drawing  their  strength 
mainly  from  the  republicans.  However,  all  the  re- 
publican candidates  for  state  officers  were  elected, 
except  the  governor,  Alva  Adams,  who,  from  being  a 
hardware  merchant  of  Pueblo,  came  to  be  elected  chief 
of  his  noble  young  state  by  a  plurality  of  2,418,  his 
competitors  in  the  race  being  William  H.  Myers, 
formerly  lieutenant-governor,  and  W.  H.  Fishback, 
prohibitionist.  His  predecessor  was  Benjamin  H. 
Eaton.  N.  H.  Meldrum,  formerly  secretary  of  state, 
was  elected  lieutenant-governor,  succeeding  P.  W. 
Breene,  elected  state  treasurer;  and  James  Rice  be- 
came secretary  in  place  of  Melvin  Edwards,  or,  more 
correctly,  after  Edward  R.  Hanley,  appointed  in 
place  of  Edwards,   resigned.     D.    P.   Kingsley   was 

The  development  of  thi  Aspen  region,  as  well  as  of  the  coal-fields  adjacent 
to  Glen  wood  Springs,  is  largely  due  to  the  foresight,  energy,  ability,  and  capital 
of  Jerome  B.  Wheeler,  a  New  York  merchant,  who  l)egan  in  1882  to  make 
investments  in  niinin^^  properties  and  coal-lands  in  Pitkin  and  GarHeld  coun-^ 
ties.  As  early  as  1883  he  organized  a  company  which  bejjau  the  purchase 
anil  smelting  of  the  ores  of  the  Aspen  district,  thereby  affording  a  much- 
needed  encouragement  to  the  miners,  and  making  it  possible  for  develop- 
ment to  be  prosecuted.  It  was  in  the  search  for  cheaper  fuel  for  the  smelter 
that  Mr  Wheeler  acquired  the  large  areas  of  coal-lands  in  Jerome  Park  and 
in  the  Grand  valley  near  Glenwood  Springs,  which,  as  a  result  of  vigorous 
development  by  the  Grand  River  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  of  which  Mr  Wheeler 
is  president,  are  rapidly  becoming  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  coal  prop- 
erties iu  the  state.  Of  the  2,000  acres  of  coal-land  owned  by  this  company, 
a  single  tract  of  160  acres  has  been  estimated  to  contain  50,000,000  tons,  one 
of  the  nine  parallel  veins  measuring  45  ft  in  thickness.  The  capacity  of  the 
mines  is  2,5()0  tons  of  coal  and  of  the  ovens  150  tons  of  coke  per  day.  In 
addition  to  these  large  mining  and  smelting  interests,  Mr  Wheeler  wa.s  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Colorado  Midland  railway  enterprise,  ami  was 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  company.  He  also  esttiblished  a  bank  and 
built  an  opera-house  in  Aspen,  and  is  interested  in  the  development  ot  (»len- 
wooii  Springs  as  a  sanitarium.  Born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  1S41,  he  en- 
listed on  his  twenty-first  birthday  in  the  sixth  New  York  cavalry,  antl  served 
with  distinction  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Engaging  in  commercial  Dursuits, 
he  finally  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  in 
which  he  remained  till  Jan.  1888,  withdrawing  at  that  date  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  his  western  interests.  Mr  Wheeler  has  invested  several 
millions  of  dollars  in  Colorado,  and  his  ventures  have  been  uniforndy  sue* 
oessful. 
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elected  state  auditor,  and  L.  S.  Cornell  state  school- 
superintendent.     Attorney-general  Charles   Thorn 
was   succeeded    by   Alvin    Marsh,    and   George   G 
Symes   was    elected    congressman,   running  agains 
Myron  Reed  democrat,  and  Murray  prohibitionistg^^ 
beating  them  by  a  plurality  of  866.     On  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  legislature,  in  January  1887,  George  M 
Chilcott  was  chosen  president  of  the  senate,  and  T. 
Stuart  speaker  of  the  lower  house.     The  repubhca 
majority  in  the  senate  was  ten,  in  the  assembly  one. 
Two   years   later   the   republicans  were    retume^cd 

completely   to   power   in   the   state   oflSces,  Job  A 

Cooper,  a  highly  respected  lawyer  and  banker  of  Der^  ^ 
ver,  being  elected  governor;  W.  G.  Smith,  lieutenant- 

fovernor;   James  Rice,   secretary  of  state;  W. 
Brisbane,    treasurer;    L.    B.    Schwanbeck,    auditor 
Samuel    W.    Jones,    attorney-general;    Fred    Dick:, 
superintendent    of    public    instruction,    and    Hose^ 
Townsend,  of  Custer  county,   member  of  congress^ 
E.  O.  Wolcott  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  188 
to  succeed  Thomas  M.  Bowen  in  the  United  State 
senate. 

The  legislation  of  Colorado  has  never  been  disgrace<S. 
by  violence,  by  wanton  waste  of  the  people's  money, 

''  Mention  was  made  by  the  president  of  the  senate  of  the  death  of  twc 
state  senators  since  the  last  session — Tilford  and  Elkins;  and  Gov.  Elaton  ii 
his  farewell  message  regrets  the  demise  of  ex-U.  S.  representative  Jerom^» 
B.  Chaffee  and  ex -gov.  Frederick  W.  Pitkin. 

'*  There  was,  in  1887,  when  the  legislature  met,  some  embarrassment^ 
from  the  financial  condition  of  the  state.     The  total  amonnt  in  the  treasur^r"^ 
at  the  close  of  Gov.  Elaton's  term  of  office  was,   in  cash  and  securities, 
$834,679.05,  out  of  which  to  make  the  various  appropriations  for  tike  support 
of  state  institutions,  and  to  pay  salaries  to  state  officers.     This  deficiency 
was  not  the  result  of  bad  management,  or  extravagant  outlay,  but  camoi 
from  the  too  common  practice  of  assessing  property  below  its  value.     Foi 
instance,  the  property  of  the  state  was  actually  worth  $400,000,000,  yet  was 
assessed  at  $120,000,000,  whereas  the  railroads  alone  were  selliuff  in  the 
market  at  a  valuation  greater  than  that,  although  they  were  assessed  at  only 
$23,696,666.     The  constitution  required  that  the  property  of  the  state  should 
be  rated  for  taxation  at  its  true  value,  and  it  was  manifest  that  a  low  tax  on 
a  fuU  valuation  should  be  more  satisfactory  than  a  high  tax  on  a  low  esti- 
mate.    The  legislature  took  up  this  subject  in  1887,  and  provided  for  the 
taxation  of   mining  property,  the  opinion  of  the  courts  having  first  been 
obtained  as  to  the  constitutionality  oi  the  bills  offered.     All  mines  producing 
more  than  $1,000  per  annum  in  mineral  were  made  assessable,  and  in  case  of 
a  mine  which  was  not  patented  being  sold  for  taxes,  the  title,  under  the  laws 
of  Colorado,  should  be  good  and  valid.    A  list  of  all  the  prodaciiig  mines  was 
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or  by  disrespect  of  the  constituted  authorities.  If  its 
statutes  are  not  perfect,  neither  were  they  for  whom 
they  were  made,  nor  the  makers  themselves.  It  is 
enough  that  an  effort  at  excellence  in  statutory  regu- 
lations, as  in  institutional  and  social  affairs,^  is  a  feat- 
ure of  the  centennial  state.  Notable,  not  notorious, 
the  character  of  her  public  men  is  an  example  to  the 
j'ounger  states,  and  blends  harmoniously  with  her 
many  charms,  material,  natural,  and  inspired  by  art. 
Colorado  is  the  flower  of  a  peculiarly  western  civili- 
zation, in  which  is  mingled  the  best  blood  of  the  north 
and  the  south,  the  virile  sap  of  New  England  and  the 
Carolinas — a  truly  American  state. 

The  close  of  this  record  leaves  Colorado  still  on  the 
flood  tide  of  prosperity.  In  the  rapid  increase  of  her 
population,  in  the  vigorous  and  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  plentitude  of  her  resources,  in  the  growth 
of  material  wealth,  and  of  those  institutions  whence 
flow  the  higher  riches  of  education  and  enlightenment, 

to  be  famished  by  the  coanty  clerk  to  the  coanty  assessor.  An  attempt  wm 
made  to  correct  railroad  abases  and  encroachments  by  statute,  and  a  law 
was  enacted  creating  a  supreme  court  commission.  The  persons  appointed 
under  the  act  were  atty-gen.  Marsh,  ex-senator  Rising  of  Custer  co.,  and 
Thomas  Macon  oi  Fremont  co. 

^  The  new  county  of  Archuleta,  which  had  not  more  than  150  voters, 
rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  county  commissioners  (republican)  in 
July  1887,  being  led  by  one  E.  T.  Walker  and  the  sheriff.  Height  (democrats). 
The  rioters  burned  the  property,  and  threatened  the  life  of  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, Charles  D.  Scase.  The  others  were  intimidated,  and  forced  to 
resign,  and  anarchy  for  a  time  held  sway.  The  population  of  this  region 
was  Mexican,  and  two,  at  least,  of  the  commissioners  were  Mexican,  but 
were  men  of  wealth  and  standing.  That  they  should  be  such  appears  to  have 
1)een  too  much  for  the  democracy  to  bear,  and  their  ukase  was  issued  as 
follows:  'If  you  don't  resign,  we  will  kill  you  and  destroy  your  property.' 
The  legislature  sent  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  terrorism, 
as  it  was  bound  to  do,  when  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  mob  which  had 
broken  up  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  had  enunciated  the  doctrine  that 
'  this  is  a  democratic  administration,  and  it  shall  be  run  on  democratic  prin« 
ciples.'  Accordingly  the  ballot-box  was  stolen,  and  other  democratic  prao* 
tices  resorted  to,  and  when  the  commissioners  met  to  open  court  they  were 
prevented.  The  legislature  then  attached  Archuleta  co.  to  La  Plata  co.  for 
judicial  purposes,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  grand  jury;  but  in 
the  mean  time  Walker  had  disappeared.  A  race  war  of  another  sort  was  the 
outbreak  of  the  reservation  Utes,  August  1887,  by  which  some  blood  was 
spilled  on  both  sides,  ending  by  the  Indians  returning  to  their  homes.  The 
trouble  arose  from  the  ruling  of  a  new  agent  that  the  uand  must  come  to  the 
agency  to  draw  their  annuities,  be  counted,  and  placed  on  the  list.  The  Utes 
refused,  and  went  one  year  without  their  annuities.  The  agent  then  required 
the  sheriff  to  return  them  to  the  reservation;  hence  the  conflict. 
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she  may  well  challenge  the  admiration  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.^ 

^  LeailTille  elected  a  democntic  mayor  in  the  spring  of  1888,  who  nir- 
prised  his  coostitaenta  hy  ordering  the  gambling  saloons  closed,  and  closed 
tliey  vere  within  a  uKwth.  Colorado  had  two,  if  not  more,  tow  us  where  the 
pabLc  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  prohibited.  Bat  to  prohibit  by  agree- 
^ttnt  from  the  start  is  quite  different  from  saying  to  a  whole  commanity  <>{ 
gamblers  *  depart,  *  and  enforcing  the  command.  Mayor  Roche  of  Leadville 
■light  hare  been  a  martyr  in  the  days  of  the  inquisition,  and  yet  have  died 
prodtlessly,  like  many  another  martyr. 

A  coaserrative  estimate  of  the  present  population  of  the  state  places  it 

at  405. OJO,  or  more  than  doable  that  of  18S0.     The  state  institutions,  upoo 

which  upwards  of  $2,000,000  has  been  exx>ended,  are  without  exceptioo  io 

a  doorishing  ooodition.     The  state  university  at  Boulder,  under  the  able 

pnasid-acy  of  Horace  M.   Hale,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  who  in  1887  succeeded  Dr 

Joseph  A  Sewall,  is  taking  high  rank  among  the  educational  institotioDS  of 

the  land.     The  state  school  of  mines  at  Golden,  with  a  distinguished  faculty, 

at  the  hevi  of  which  is  Regis  Chauvenet,  A.  M.,  meets  an  educational  Dced 

ua  a  re^ioa  where  mining  is  a  principal  industry.     Its  annual  reports  are  val- 

mable  cvN&tnbations  to  geological  and  metallurgical  science.     The  success  ut 

the  state  a^cultural  college  at  Fort  Collins  has  been  pronounced,  both  edo* 

eatioaally  in  its  special  field  and  in  the  conduct  of  experimental  agricoltaral 

statioos,  two  of  them  being  located  reapectively  in  the  Arkansas  and  Saa 

Lois  Valley;  the  officers  at  present  are  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  director;  F.  J.  Anni*. 

•ecy  and  treas.;  A.  K  Blonut,  Jas  Cassidy,  David  O'Brine,  L.  G.  Carpenter, 

and  Wm  McEachran  are  the  professors  of  the  various  departments,  the  faculty 

of  the  coMege  itself  at  present  is  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  prest;  A.  E.  Blount,  agric: 

J.  W.  l^wT>?nce,  mechanics;  V.  K  Stolbrand,  mathematics;  Mauil  Bell,  hi/t^ry, 

etc.;  D.  0"Brine,  chemistry,  etc;  L.  G.  Carpenter,  physics  ami  engineering: 

W.  H.  Cowles,  military  taictics;  C.  S.  Crancfall,  botany,  etc. ;  Grace  Patt^tn, 

instructor;  F.  J.  Annis,  secy.    The  State  Mute  and  Blind  Institute  at  Colondo 

Spriuj^s  coatlnues  its  noble  work  amcmg  these  unfortunates,     llie  epi5Ctl><d 

church  ia  Colorado  has  been  diliseut  in  founding  educational  instituticui* 

and  now  has  school  property  in  Denver  valued  at  $600,000.     The  baptist 

churxrh  is  al^o  doing  good  work  in  this  direction,  erecting  among  others  ao 

institute  for  young  women,  to  be  conducted  after  the  model  of  Vassar  o<  1- 

lege.     The  g^enerous  gifts  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Riff  Warren  and  Jacob  Hauu  to 

the  university  of  Denver  have  been  supplemented  by  one  of  $40,000  fn'in  H. 

R  Cha  uberhn  for  the  establishment  of  an  observatory  with  a  twenty  mih 

Alvia  CUrk  telescope  and  other  instrument)  for  astronomical  research. 

PrvvuiQ^ut  also  among  the  citizens  of   Denver,  as  one  of  those  who  lu^® 
have  cv>utributevl  largely  to  the  conmion  good,  is  Humphrey  B.  Chaniberli^ 
a  native  of  Manchester,  England.     Coming  with  his  parents  to  the  Uuiu^ 
States  iu  iS5I,  when  not  yet  five  years  of  age,  he  received  his  eilucation  *^ 
the  public  schools  of  Oswego,  and  after  serving  in  the  civil  war,  and  *^t^fl 

business  at  Fulton  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  removed  in  IS-*^ 


rvi  eugagiug  m 
to  Denver  ou  account  of  failing  health.     Here  he  embarked  first  of  all  in  tUf 
boot  and  shoe  business,  and  aiterward  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate  bust' 
ness,  his  transactions  iu  tlie  latter  yielding  him  a  handsome  fortune.     To  hif^ 
is  due  the  organization  of  the  Denver,  Colorado  Caflon,  and  Pacific  railroads 
of  which  he  is  vice-president.     He  is  also  president  of  the  Denver  Chanibe^ 
of  Commerce,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  State  Micros 
sci>pical  Society.     The  Chamb^rlin  Observatory,  to  be  transferred  with  it* 
equipments  to  the  Denver  University,  he  is  building  at  his  own  expense,  its 
tiMescope,  an  equatorial  refractory,  with  twenty  inches  aperture,  to  be  the 
largest  between  Washington  and  the  Pacific  coast.     To  churches  and  chari- 
ties he  is  a  most  libend  subscriber,  and  while  an  energetic  and  successful 
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bosinefis  man,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  moral,  progressive,  and 
benevolent  citizens  of  his  adopted  state. 

Among  those  who  are  identified  with  the  history  of  Denver,  who  have 
grown  with  ita  growth  and  prospered  with  its  prosperity,  is  Milo  A.  Smith, 
m  native  of  Newark,  in  central  Ohio,  and  a  grandson  of  Jesse  Smith,  whose 
memory  is  still  dear  to  the  citizens  of  Jefferson  county.  New  York.  After 
graduating  at  the  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute,  Mr  Smith  entered  the  service 
of  the  U.  8.  guverument,  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  under  General 
Cram,  and  ordered  on  lake  snrvey  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  river. 
This  accomplished,  he  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  business,  and  afterward 
in  real  estate  operations,  which  he  found  much  more  profitable,  and  also 
more  to  his  taste.  Removing  to  Denver  a  year  or  two  before  Colorado's  ad- 
mission to  statehood,  he  found  in  the  business  atmosphere  of  that  city  so 
much  of  activity  and  hopefulness,  that  he  launched  out  boldly  into  real  estate 
ventures,  and  with  most  favorable  results.  In  1883,  when  the  cattle  inter- 
ests of  the  centennial  state  were  assuming  large  proportions,  he  invested 
largely  iu  live-stock  and  lands,  controlling  by  means  of  water  rights  no  less 
than  1,000,000  acres  on  the  borders  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Within  re- 
cent years  lie  ii^is  laid  out  and  subdivided  the  sightly  addition  to  the  metropolis 
known  as  tlic  luistern  Capitol  hill,  where  was  uuilt  an  electric  motor  railway 
to  connect  with  the  cable  road.  He  also  located  Arlington  grove  in  partnership 
with  four  otherj«,  building  for  himself  in  1880  a  handsome  residence  on  Sher- 
man avenue.  At  the  time  his  friends  asked  him,  *What  makes  you  go  out 
into  the  country  to  live?'  But  meanwhile  Denver  has  grown  to  be  a  city  with 
some  130,000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  most  fashionable  residence 
quarter  is  .Sherman  avenue.  Among  other  enterprises  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested is  the  Universitv  Park  Electric  railroad,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
promoters,  and  is  now  the  president.  He  is  also  president  of  the  East  Den- 
ver Water  Co.,  whose  purpose  is  to  bring  a  supply  of  pure  water  into  the 
city  from  Sand  creek,  about  15  miles  to  tlie  eastward.  In  morals  and  reli- 
gion Mr  Smith's  faith  and  works  are  as  pure  and  unsullied  as  his  business 
integrity.  An  episcopalian  in  belief,  and  a  liberal  subscriber  to  the  cause  of 
his  church,  he  is  averse  to  all  theologic  dogmas  and  sectarian  entanglements. 
In  Denver  ho  is  known  as  a  man  wliose  success  is  by  no  means  the  result  of 
accident,  l>nt  rather  of  intelligence,  hard  work,  and  fair  dealing;  one  pos- 
sessed of  quick  pLToeptive  powers  and  keen  penetration;  ono  who  never  wit- 
tingly injured  his  fcllow-nian,  and  who  to  the  rising  generation  has  taught 
the  value  of  self-reliance  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  united  with  the  most 
perfect  sense  of  honor. 

Worthy  of  mention  as  one  to  whom  is  largely  due  the  development  of 
the  oil  interests  of  Colorado  is  Isaac  E.  Blake,  a  native  of  Bolton,  Canada, 
bnt  of  American  parentage  and  English  descent,  his  ancestry  being  traced 
back  to  the  •'  ivs  of  the  conquest.  Among  his  ancestors  were  the  great  ad- 
miral Sir  Kuoci  t  Blake  and  Wajor-general  John  Blake  of  revolutionary  fame. 
In  1865,  after  completing  the  term  of  his  engagement  with  a  mercantile  firm 
at  Bolton,  Masa.,  he  tried  his  fortune  at  Petroleum  Center,  where  two  or 
three  years  later  he  became  the  owner  of  oil-lands  which  yiclde<l  handsomely, 
and  thus,  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  found  himself  a  rich  man. 
Being  now  married  to  Miss  Agnes  N.  Maloney,  he  removed  to  Boston, 
"Where  Ijoth  acquired  a  thorough  musical  education.  In  1874,  after  suflfering 
financial  reverocs,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Col.,  where  the  oil  business  then 
oflfered  unusual  inducements.  Reaching  Denver  in  this  year,  he  devised  an 
ingenious  plan  of  shipment,  storage,  and  distribution,  including  his  'freight 
combination  oil  tank  car,'  his  invention  being  later  adopted  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  recently  introduced  into  Europe.  In  1855  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  and  manager  of  the  Continental  Oil  and  Transportation  Co. 
of  California,  after  consolidated  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  In  1888  the 
company's  wells  at  Florence,  Col.,  produced  42,000  gallons  a  day,  with  sales 
amountmg  for  the  year  to  4,000,000  gallons,  while  the  output  of  their  wells 
Hist.  Nev.    42 
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at  Newhall  and  Pico  Cafion,  Cal.»  was  on  a  very  mncli  larger  scale.  The 
opinion  which  he  expressed  on  his  first  arrival  in  CoL,  that  the  state  would 
prodnce  all  the  oil  required  for  her  own  consumption^  has  since  been  fully 
justified.  In  California  he  has  entirely  revolutionized  the  methods  of  coq. 
ducting  the  oil  business,  and  that  in  the  face  of  determined  opposition  from 
some  of  the  strongest  men  and  most  powerful  corporations  in  the  country. 
A  man  of  rare  executive  ability,  and  with  the  clearest  insight  into  all  bail. 
ness  operations  and  details,  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  citiieoi 
of  Denver.  As  a  member  and  musical  director  of  the  Trinity  Methodist 
BSpiscopal  church,  he  has  been  always  most  anxious  to  promote  its  interests, 
presenting  it  with  an  orsan  pronounced  by  critics  one  of  the  most  perfect 
instruments  in  the  worl^  subscribing  largely  to  tJie  building  fund  for  the 
edifice  recently  erected,  and  being  equally  lilieral  in  his  contributions  to  the 
churches  of  other  cities.  In  Denver  his  reputation  is  that  of  a  shrewd  and 
Buccessftd  business  man,  a  lover  of  music  and  the  finer  art,  an  earnest,  prac- 
tical christian,  and  one  to  whom  the  city  and  state  are  greatly  indebted  tag 
their  prosperity  culture,  and  refinement. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Bori7DAIlRS  AND  SURTAOE— Thb  HiLLS  AND  PLAINS  OF  LaRAMIX— OSOLOOIC 

History — The  River  Platte— Black  Hills — Deserts  which  are  not 
Deserts — Mountainous  Formations  and  Upheavals — Minerals  and 
Metals — Fontana,  the  Land  of  Rivers — Roixino  Plain  of  the 
Northwest — Forests  and  Lakes — Falls  of  the  Yellowstone — 
Scenes  of  Beauty  and  Grandeur — ^Atlantic  and  Pacific  Creeks,  and 
Two-Ocean  and  Other  Passes— Specimens  of  World  Foroings  and 
Weldings— Geyser  Basins — Mud  and  Water  Volcanoes — Paint 
Pots — Sulphur  Mountain — Subterranean  Rumblings — Climate — 
Animated  Nature. 

Imagine  an  undulating  plain  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  river  westward  over  five  hundred 
miles,  gaining  gradually  in  altitude  until  the  elevation 
has  reached  six  thousand  feet.     Then  extend  a  line, 
still  west,  on  the  forty-first  parallel  to  the  thirty- fourth 
meridian,  thence  north  on  that  longitude  to  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel,  and  east  to  the  twenty-seventh  meridian, 
and  from  there  south  to  the  place  of  beginning.     The 
area  enclosed  is  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  being 
350  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  230  miles 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 

In  a  general  sense  this  territory,  which  I  havo  thus 
enclosed  in  arbitrary  boundaries,  is  a  plateau  with  a 
mean  elevation  of  6,400  feet ;  its  lowest  level  is  3,534, 
and  its  highest  altitude  13,858  feet,  the  first  being 
the  channel  of  a  river,  and  the  last  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,     Through  its  western  portion  runs  the 
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continental  divide,  but  broken  into  several  separate 
ranges,  and  having  a  wide  opening  toward  the  Pacific 
of  little  more  than  1,400  feet  above  the  mean  elevation 
of  the  territory. 

On  this  roughened  plane  stand  many  ridges  and 
groups  of  various  heights.  Beginning  at  the  south- 
east comer,  we  encounter  not  far  from  the  boundarj' 
a  semicircular  range,  about  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  general  level,  known  as  the  Laramie  hills,  and 
west  of  these  the  Laramie  plains,  containing  an  area 
of  seven  thousand  square  miles,  and  having  an  alti- 
tude of  seven  thousand  feet.  They  are  bounded  on 
the  west  and  north  by  the  north  branch  of  the  Platte, 
which,  coming  from  the  south,  sweeps  in  a  long  curve 
around  the  northern  base  of  the  Laramie  hills  before 
flowing  eastward,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Medicine 
Bow  mountains,  another  low  range  projecting  over 
the  boundary  of  Colorado,  and  joining  by  a  Tine  of 
broken  elevations  the  Sweetwater  range,  the  whole 
having  a  northwest  trend,  and  spreading  out  about 
twenty-five  miles.  Crossing  this  line  of  hills,  we  pro- 
ceed westward  over  a  broken  country,  much  of  it  with 
a  red  and  nearly  naked  soil,  to  the  valley  of  Green 
river,  a  favorite  feeding-ground  of  the  buffalo,  and 
which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Wasatch  range, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  America,  with  its  sharp 
outlines,  its  glistening  pinnacles,  and  diaphanous  at- 
mosphere, colored  with  the  tints  of  the  violet  and 
rose. 

As  I  have  said,  the  belt  of  country  passed  over  is 
broken,  not  into  rolling  hills,  as  on  the  great  plains  to 
the  east,  but  more  abruptly,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  rocky  buttes.  like  barren  islands  rising  out  of  a 
sea  of  mud  which  had  been  stiffened  by  drought,  or 
with  here  and  there  sand  dunes  in  long  ridges  which 
move  with  the  wind.     As  to  the  geologic  history  of 
this  desert,  it  may  be  variously  conjectured.     Let  us 
sav  that  it  is  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  once  drained  to  the 
east  by  the  Platte  river.     These  sands  still  flow  in 
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the  direction  of  its  ancient  waters.  South  of  our 
route  fifty  miles  we  may  trace  it,  moving,  moving, 
ever  moving,  never  two  days  in  the  same  place,  for 
two  hundred  miles,  or  until  it  reaches  the  North 
Platte,  whose  rapid  current  bears  it  down  to  where  it 
obstructs  navigation,  and  makes  this  great  stream 
only  an  irrigating  ditch.  The  width  of  this  river  of 
sand  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  its  depth  two  feet  over  a 
hard  bottom.  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  stream 
stands  a  mass  of  black  lava  five  hundred  feet  high,  of 
a  spheroidal  form.  In  its  centre  is  a  basin  of  living 
water,  and  at  its  ?oot  a  large  spring,  fed  from  the 
same  source,  about  which  is  a  mound,  serving  as  a 
curb,  rising  ten  feet  above  the  plain.  The  depth  of 
the  spring  is  very  great,  and  the  water,  though  cold 
and  pure,  has  a  taste  of  sulphur.  These  are  some  of 
the  indications  of  the  volcanic  era  in  this  region. 

The  absence  of  any  very  rugged  mountains  on  the 

route  I  have  indicated  suggests  this  as  a  highway 

laid  out  by  the  Great  Intelligence  in  the  latitude  most 

favorable  at  all  seasons  for  that  migration  to  the  shore 

of  the  Pacific  which  modern  times  have  witnessed. 

The  absence  of  water  and  grass  over  a  great  portion 

of  it,  and  the  presence  of  sand,  pushed  this  migration 

northward   along   the    bases  of  the  mountains  that 

fence  in  the  Sweetwater  pass  of  the  great  divide,  and 

it  was  left  to  that  only  less  cunning  artificer,  the  man 

of  science  and  steam,  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the 

creative  mind. 

Entering  the  territory  from  the  northeast,  we  en- 
oounter  the   Black  hills,  lying  across  the  boundary 
line,  chiefly    in    Dakota,  a  group  of  low,    timbered 
mountains,  embraced  between  the  north   and  south 
branch  of  the  Cheyenne  river.     Other  ranges,  pro- 
jecting from  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Missouri 
and    other   streams,  roughen    this  northeast  region, 
which  is  also  not  without  its  remarkable  features,  the 
most  noticeable  of  which  is  an  immense  porphyry  up- 
heaval, resembling  in  shape  the  tepees  of  the  aboriginal 
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inhabitants  of  the  plains.  The  mass,  which  stands 
upon  a  pedestal  of  milk-white  clay,  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  diameter  and  five  hundred  feet  high,  on  the 
bank  of  the  North  fork,  is  itself  nine  hundred  feet  in 
diameter  where  it  joins  the  base,  and  three  hundred 
feet  at  the  summit,  which  is  1,126  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  It  consists  of  seventy-six  columns,  com- 
pactly  placed,  of  a  gray,  porphyrytic  rock  resembling 
granite  with  the  mica  left  out,  the  columns  being  the 
result  of  crystallization.  Standing  alone  in  a  plain, 
several  miles  from  any  other  elevation,  the  effect  is 
that  of  one  of  the  pyramids  of  ]£gypt  dropped  down 
in  this  not  un-Egyptian  landscape. 

West  of  the  short  ranges,  just  referred  to,  He  the 
valleys  of  the  Powder  river  and  its  branches,  occupying 
from  50  to  100  miles  in  breadth.     Still  west  of  those 
plains  rises  the  magnificent  Big  Horn  range,  covering 
an  area  50  by  150  miles  in  extent,  and  shooting  up  a 
dozen  peaks  from  9,000  to  nearly  14,000  feet.    Through 
an  extensive  basin  of   broken  country,  beyond  these 
mountains,  flows  the  Bighorn  river  on  its  way  to  the 
Yellowstone,  receiving  numerous  tributaries  both  from 
the  Bighorn  range  on  the  east  and  the  Shoshone  range 
on   the   west.     The  southern  boundary  of  the  Big- 
horn basin  is  Owl  Creek  range,  connecting  with  the 
Wind  River  mountains,  a  line  of  needle  peaks,  which 
trend    northwest    from    the    divide    north    of   the 
Sweetwater,    and  join    the    Shoshone   range.      Still 
further  west,  on  the  border  of  Idaho,  is  the  Teton 
range,  with  some  high  and  inaccessible  peaks,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  upper  canon  of  Snake  river,  and 
between  this  and  the  Shoshone  range  are  the  lakes 
which  form  the  sources  of  the  Snake  and  Yellowstone 
rivers.     South  of  the  Teton  range  and  Snake  Rivet 
canon  is  a  chaos  of  mountains,  of  no  great  elevatiotv 
above  the  surrounding  country,  in  divides  or  groups 
and  covering  a  considerable  extent  of  country.     O'^ 
the  tops  of  some  are  plateaux  from  which  innume* 
able  streams  flow  east,  west,  and  south  to  larger  river^ 
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One  of  these  principal  streams  is  Green  river,  which 
heads  in  Wind  Kiver  mountains,  and  runs  south  with 
a  sliorht  bend  toward  the  west.  In  this  semicircular 
valley  lies  16,500  square  miles  of  territory,  irregularly 
shaped,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Umta  range  in 
Utah,  and  having  a  general  elevation  of  7,000  feet. 
This  plateau  reaches  south-east  to  that  long  east- 
and-west  plateau  before  mentioned  as  the  Pacific 
highway,  and  both  have  been  named  Red  desert,  or 
Colorado  desert,  from  the  brick-red  color  of  the  soil, 
and  the  scarcity  of  vegetation.  I  reject  this  nomen- 
clature as  that  of  ignorance;  for  the  detritus  of  the 
mountains  about  it,  which  forms  its  soil,  and  the  sub- 
stances deposited  by  the  seas  and  fresh  water  lakes 
which  once  covered  all  the  country  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  Rocky  range  and  the  range  itself,  is  not  a 
barren  sand,  but  contains  all  the  elements  of  unusual 
fertility,  and  lacks  only  moisture  sufiScient  to  quicken 
it 

Greologically,  the  mountain  masses  are  of  different 
periods  of  upheaval.  The  lower  elevations  are  com- 
posed of  sedimentary  rocks,  from  the  carboniferous 
limestone  to  the  most  recent  tertiary  beds,  jumbled 
with  the  oldest  formations,  which  have  been  thrust 
up  through  them.  In  general,  the  crests  of  the 
higher  ranges  are  of  feldspathic  granite,  syenite 
and  gneiss,  while  lower  down  their  slopes  occur  Silu- 
rian, devonian,  carboniferous,  triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
cretaceous  rocks,  appearing  according  to  the  extent  of 
upheaval  or  the  amount  oi  erosive  action.  The  ele- 
vated plateaux  are  mostly  cretaceous,  overlaid  by  ter- 
tiary sandstone,  and  with  gravel  and  drift  showin{ 
the  action  of  water.  The  story  of  the  creative  an< 
destructive  forces  of  the  globe  is  laid  open  where  the 
narrative  is  most  interesting,  showing  us  at  one  point 
on  the  great  highway  all  the  rock  formations,  from  the 
granite  foundations  of  our  world  to  the  latest  creta- 
ceous deposits.  In  the  lower  valleys  dark  loams  pre- 
vail, on  the  plateaux  sandy  loams.     Beneath  the  sur* 
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face  lie  extensive  coal  measures,  chiefly  in  the  soctheru 
portion  of  the  territory,  but  also  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Powder,  Bighorn,  and  Wind  rivers,  and  in  the  Lar. 
amie  mountains  and  plains.  Shales,  bearing  petroleum 
are  abundant.  Iron,  limestone,  building-stone,  beds 
of  soda  several  feet  in  thickness,  mountains  of  8ul. 
phur,  mica,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold  crop-up  from 
plains  or  project  from  mountain  sides.  For  the  most 
part  the  country  appears  treeless,  the  timber  being 
confined  to  the  mountains,  the  principal  ranges  of 
which  are  clothed  in  pine,  spruce,  fir,  hemlocK  and 
cedar. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  high  and  some- 
what bare  region  is  deficient  in  watercourses.  On  the 
contrary  few  countries  have  so  many.  It  might  be 
appropriately  named  Fontana,  as  its  neighbor  was 
Montana,  from  the  great  number  of  rivers  and  river 
sources.  The  Platte  has  not  less  than  forty  small 
tributaries.  The  Sweetwater,  Green,  and  Bighorn 
rivers  all  rise  in  the  Wind  River  mountains,  every 
neighboring  range  sending  down  feeders.  Cheyenne, 
Powder,  and  Tongue  rivers  rise  in  a  divide  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  territory;  the  Yellowstone 
and  the  Snake  in  the  north-west  corner. 

This  north-west  portion  is  a  rolling  plain,  of  a  mean 
elevation  of  8,000  feet,  with  short  ridges  and  occa- 
sional peaks  reaching  a   height  of  10,000    feet.    A 
dense  forest  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  land, 
A  little  south  of  the  centre  is  a  lake  twenty  by  fifteetv 
miles  in  area,  irregular  in  form,  giving  a  lengthen^s^ 
shore-line,  dotted  with  wooded  islands,  bordered  tJ*^ 
beaches  radiant  with  sparkling  pebbles,  reflecting  ^ 
its  clear  depths  pictures  of  the  gray  clifiB  and  gre^^ 
woods  which  surround  it.     Out  of  the  north  end  c^ 
the  lake  flows,  very  gently  for  a  few  miles,  the  Yellow^ 
stone  river,  which  gradually  becomes  more  hurried 
forming  impetuous  rapids,  and  firally  shooting  in  ^ 
sheet  of  snowy  foam  over  a  precipice   140  leet  1X0 
height,  the  whole  body  of  water  in  its  haste  clearin 
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the  brink  and  falling  fifteen  feet  beyond  the  base  of 
the  cliffk  The  river  here  enters  a  canon  from  200  to 
400  feet  in  depth,  and  for  half  a  mile  foams  and 
sparkles,  leaps  and  plunges  among  the  rocks  to  a 
second  fall  of  397  feet  perpendicular,  where  it  enters 
the  grand  cafion  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  depth, 
where  in  darkness,  and  with  sighs  and  groans  unheard 
at  the  surface,  it  rushes  through  twenty  miles  of  rocky 
fissure  before  it  again  emerges  into  light  and  freedom. 
Lesser  canons  and  falls  occur  on  tributary  streams, 
but  none  to  rival  the  Yellowstone  cataracts  and  canons. 
Beauty  as  well  as  grandeur  enters  into  the  eftect. 
The  walls  of  the  basin  into  which  the  river  first 
plunges  are  composed  of  rock  and  conglomerate,  held 
together  with  clays  dyed  in  vivid  tints  of  yellow,  red, 
green,  and  purple,  by  the  percolation  of  mineralized 
waters.  Fantastic  shapes,  resulting  from  the  wearing 
away  of  friable  material,  some  grand,  some  mirth- 
provoking,  abound  on  every  hand.  Towers,  spires, 
buttresses,  and  other  architectural  effects  suggest 
ruins  of  man's  creations,  rather  than  the  decay  of  an 
older  world  builded  by  God  himself.  Fostered  by 
spray  from  the  cataracts,  dainty  plants  and  mosses 
flourish  greenly  in  their  vicinity,  decorating  as  for  an 
eternal  festival  every  lofty  archway,  mimic  hall,  and 
simulated  chapel,  and  floating  their  emerald  streamers 
from  every  gaily-painted  obelisk  and  tower. 

Yellowstone  lake,  as  I  have  said,  has  a  lengthened 
shore  line.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  narrow  inlets 
with  a  common  centre,  shaped  much  like  an  enormous 
tuber,  with  projecting  knobs  on  every  side.  Into  the 
southeast  one  of  these  bays  flows  the  upper  Yellow- 
stone, which  rises  in  the  Shoshone  range.  It  is  the 
only  feeder  of  the  lake  of  any  size,  and  has  a  small 
fork  to  the  southwest  called  Atlantic  creek.  Heading 
in  the  same  mountains  is  a  feeder  of  Snake  river 
known  as  Pacific  creek,  and  these  two  creeks,  starting 
from  neighboring  sources,  but  taking  opposite  direc- 
tions, furnish  a  pass  which  is  known  as  Two-ocean 
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pass,  leading  from  Snake  river  below  Jackson  lake  to 
the  Yellowstone  lake,  via  the  upper  Yellowstone  river. 
Pacific  creek  is  not,  however,  the  source  of  the  sinuoug 
Serpent  river  whose  rocky  channel  through  Idaho  has 
been  described,  Shoshone  lake,  or  as  it   should  be 
named,  De  Lacy  lake,  being  the  fountain  head.    Joined 
to  this  lake  by  a  wide  neck  is  a  second,  called  Lewis 
lake,  and  not  far  east,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sheridan, 
a  third,  named  Heart  lake,  which  also  sends  a  stream 
to  Snake  river.     Twenty  miles   below  these   head- 
waters, on  the  western  slope  of  the  continental  divide, 
the  Snake  forms  Jackson  lake,  which  is  larger  than 
the   fc^rmer,  and   has  an  island  of  some  size  in  the 
southern   end.     A  little  way  south  of  Jackson  are 
Leigh  and   Jenny  lakes,  connected  by  a  creek  and 
tributary  to  the  river.     A  park-like   basin  extends 
along  the   Snake  from   the   first  lake  to  the  upper 
canon,  named  by  early  trappers  Jackson  hole.     The 
canon,  a  narrow  defile  twenty  miles  in  length,  through 
which  the  river  foams  and  tosses  frantically,  is  still 
passable  by  following  a  trail  clinging  to  the  precipi- 
tous  side  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the   stream. 
From  these  topographical  features  it  will  be  seen  that 
travel  from  other  parts  of  the  before  described  terri- 
torv  to   this   northwest   comer  should   be   diflScult 
Walled  away  from  the  remainder  by  the  high  Sho- 
shone range,  and  stopped  by  canons  from  approach  by 
river,  it  is  nearly  inaccessible.    As  to  mountain  passes, 
there  is  the  Toowotee,  at  the  head  of  Wind  river, 
which  leads  to  the  head  of  Black  Rock  creek,  a  trit> 
utarv  of  the  Snake,  through  Bufialo  fork;  and  soufcl^ 
of  this,  in  the  Wind  river  range,  Union  pass,  at  t 
head  of  Gros  Ventre,  another  branch  of  Snake  rive 
east  of  Yellowstone  lake  is  Stinking   river  pass, 
the  head  of  the  north  fork  of  that  river,  itself  a  trit:^ 
utary  of  the  Bighorn,  none  of  which  breaking  in  th^ 
chain  of  environing  mountains  is  available  for  ordinary 
travel.     To  come  to  YeUowstone  lake  we  must  ap^ 
pn>ach  from  the  north,  aad  by  the  Madiaon  fork 
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the  Missouri.  Here  are  revealed  some  of  the  least 
coiumon  processes  of  nature  in  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  work  of  world-making,  not  quite  com- 
pleted in  this  region.  Let  us  approach,  then,  by  the 
Madison  river,  passing  through  an  eight-mile  labyrinth, 
not  gloomy,  or  even  difficult,  but  opening  out  in  some 
parts  to  the  width  of  half  a  mile,  forming  parks 
adorned  with  miniature  forests,  and  having  grassy 
glades  furnished  with  frequent  springs  of  ice-cold 
water,  in  other  parts  contracting  to  a  few  yards  of 
space,  but  always  beautiful  and  cheerful,  as  if  gaily 
conducting  us  to  a  glorious  spectacle  beyond.  As  we 
emerge  from  this  seductive  path  we  come  into  a  valley 
of  no  great  extent,  clothed  in  vegetation,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  unite  the  streams  which  constitute  the 
headwaters  of  the  Madison  river.  The  name  given 
to  this  verdant  vale  by  those  men  of  simple  and  strong 
speech  who,  in  our  time,  at  least,  first  invaded  its  soli- 
tude, was  Fire  hole,  and  to  the  principal  stream  enter- 
ing it  Fire-hole  river.  Their  reason  for  this  appellation 
was  the  unmistakable  evidences,  visible  in  the  soil  and 
rocks,  of  the  agency  of  fire  in  giving  character  to  it. 
Probably  at  that  time,  too,  these  appearances  were 
even  more  striking  than  at  present,  being  less  con- 
cealed by  vegetation.  Following  up  Firehole  river, 
which  comes  leaping  joyfully  down  from  the  heights 
in  a  succession  of  noisy  cascades,  we  find  the  banks 
lined  with  moisture-loving  trees,  aspens,  cottonwoods, 
and  willows,  coming  finally  to  a  pine  forest,  out  of 
which  we  emerge  rather  suddenly  into  a  region  so 
suggestive  of  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  that  the 
discoverers  above  referred  to  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
it  hell.  Having  begun  to  liken  things  hereabout  to 
the  infernal  regions,  they  named  one  of  the  most  im- 
petuous  and  noisy  of  the  affluents  of  the  Yellowstone 
Hellroaring  river,  which  appellation,  with  all  its  oblo- 
quy, still  clings  to  this  stream. 

Over  a  tract  of  country  many  miles  in  extent  vol- 
canic forces  are  still  at  work.     Instead  of  frightful 
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eruptions  of  molten  lava,  v/hich  in  the  remote  ages 
poured  down  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  Shoshone  range; 
instead  of  mountains  being  thrust  up  in  one  place  and 
sunken  in  another  when  their  fiery  contents  had  been 
belched  forth,  we  have  now  on  the  site  of  former 
spectacles  of  indescribable  grandeur  the  milder  sugges- 
tion  of  this  past  offered  by  ten  thousand  hot  springs 
and  geysers,  divided  between  two  principal  geyser 
basins.  Intermittent  in  action,  and  differing  in  char- 
acter and  power,  the  display  is  infinite  in  variety,  and 
wonderful  as  varied.  Hot  steam,  which  roars  and 
hisses  as  it  escapes,  loud  rumblings,  discharges  like 
parks  of  artillery  from  the  explosion  of  gases,  and 
nauseous  odors  from  the  minerals  held  in  solution  in 
the  vast  cauldron  whose  outlets  are  these  springs, 
imply  a  region  below  which  even  the  souls  of  Dante 
and  Virgil  would  have  shrunk  from  exploring. 

Yet  this  region  is  most  attractive.     It  contains  the 
largest  spouting  geysers  in  the  world,  each  with  dis- 
tinctive features.     The  Mud  volcano  plays  regularly 
once  in  six  hours;  Grand  geyser,  in  Firehole  basin, 
throws  a  column  of  clear  hot  water  twenty -five  feet 
in  thickness  at  the  base  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
into  the  air  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time ;  its  neigh- 
bor, the  Fan  geyser,  discharges  in  five  radiating  jets 
to  a  height   of  sixty  feet   for  an  hour.     In  another 
place  the  Giant  plays,  with  a  diameter  of  seven  and  a 
height  of  140  feet,  lasting  three  hours;  the  Giantess, 
with  a  diameter  of  eighteen  and  a  height  of  250  feet, 
lasting  twenty  minutes ;  the  Beehive,  with  a  diameter 
of  twenty  and  a  height  of  219  feet,  lasting  twenty 
minutes;  Old  Faithful,  with  a  diameter  of  six  and  a 
height  of  200  feet,  lasting  twenty  minutes;  Grotto, 
with  a  diameter  of  four  and  a  height  of  sixty  feet, 
lasting  thirty  minutes;  Castle,  with  a  diameter  of 
five  and  a  height  of  100  feet,  lasting  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes.     Their  names  have  been  suggested  by  the 
forms  of  the  concretions  about  them.     The  geysers, 
and  many  of  the  hot  springs,  deposit  a  sediment  ac- 
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cording  to  the  minerals  held  in  solution,  which  builds 
up  fantastic  or  beautifully  formed  and  often  brilliantly 
colored  basins.  Some  of  the  dead  geysers  have  left 
behind  huge  paint-pots,  the  residuum  of  long  periods 
of  activity.  Here  and  there  stand  quaint  forms  carved 
by  wind  and  weather  out  of  decaying  volcanic  matter. 
Such  are  Devil's  Hoof  and  Liberty  Cap.  White 
Dome,  The  Castle,  Circe's  Boudoir,  The  Pyramid, 
and  the  Punch-bowl  are  the  curious  shapes  taken  by 
the  same  material  about  the  still  active  geysers.  In 
one  place  is  a  soda,  and  in  another  a  sulphur  fountain 
still  hot  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  from  the  surface ;  in 
another  an  alum  spring,  or  a  chalk  vat ;  and  in  still 
another  a  pitch-stone  plateau.  At  intervals  are  groves 
of  pines.  Springs  of  pure  cold  water  are  frequent, 
and  contain  trout,  which  the  angler  may  drop  into  a 
boiling  fountain  without  changing  his  position,  and 
catch  and  cook  his  dinner  at  once.  The  air  is  full  of 
singular  sounds,  rumblings,  roarings,  hissings,  explo- 
sions. Millions  of  diamonds  are  thrown  off  sparkling 
from  the  lofty  shafts  of  water  constantly  shivering 
into  drops;  curling  clouds  of  steam  float  in  and  out 
among  them,  and  countless  broken  rainbows  hang  on 
nothing.  It  is  not  easy  to  depict  a  scene  like  this;  it 
is  too  grand,  too  shifting,  too  altogether  unusual. 

Volcanic  action  is  mainly  confined  to  two  basins 
east  of  the  summit  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  and  a 
little  northwest  of  Yellowstone  lake,  among  the  high- 
est feeders  of  the  Madison  river.  Far  east  of  these, 
however,  on  the  Stinkingwater  fork  of  Bighorn  river, 
is  Colter  hell,  where  similar  phenomenon  is  ex- 
hibited on  a  lesser  scale.  Immediately  about  the 
geyser  basins,  and  to  the  east,  especially  east  of  Yel- 
lowstone lake,  the  forest  is  nearly  continuous,  and  is 
the  home  of  a  variety  of  game.  The  lakes  and  streams 
abound  in  several  kinds  of  fish,  while  their  shores  are 
the  nesting-places  of  numerous  water-fowls.  The 
altitude  of  this  region  is  but  little  more  than  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  territory,  whose  mean  elevation 
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is  6,400.     But  two  peaks  in  all  this  vast  region  of 
mountainous  country  equal  the  height  of  hundreds 
south  of  that  elevated,  broken  plain  which  we  traversed 
a  few  pages  back.     This  greater  uniformity  of  level 
has  its  effect  on  the  climate,  which  is  also  proportion- 
ately uniform.     The  mean  temperature  of  the  geyser 
basins  in  the  extreme  northwest  differs  from  that  of  a 
point  in  the  extreme  southeast  but  a  few  degrees,  the 
altitude  being  1,325  feet  greater  in  the  former,  the 
influences   of  which   elevation   and  the   vicinity  of 
the  snow-peaks  being  overcome  by  the  moderating 
effect   of  the  geysers.     Other  local  causes  produce 
slight  variations  from  the  changes  resulting  from  dif- 
ferences in  altitude ;  but  aside  from  these,  the  ordinary 
summer  heat  is  about  seventy  degrees,  and  the  mean 
winter  temperature  above  twenty  degrees.     On  the 
higher  ranges  the  snowfall  is  heavy,  on  the  plains 
light.     About  once  each  winter  there  are  a  few  days 
when  a  wave  of  cold  sweeps  over  the  whole  east  slope 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  a  blinding  storm  of  snow 
as  dry  as  sand  obscures  the  country  for  hundreds  of 
miles.     Spring  comes  late  and  winter  early,  but  the 
dry  atmosphere  exhilarates  like  wine.    There  is,  indeed, 
on  a  clear  morning,  following  a  still,  cold    night,  a 
brilliant  dawn  followed  by  a  mirage,  which  has  the 
effect  to  elevate  and  bring  into  view  large  tracts  of 
country  not  ordinarily  visible,  being  cut  off  by  inter- 
vening objects.     As  the  sun  rises  the  refraction  ceases, 
and  the  distant  objects  which  had  been  pictured  upon 
the  air  sink  out  of  sight. 

The  creator  does  not  seem  to  have  designed  this 
region  particularly  for  the  use  of  those  worthy  men 
who  cause  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  he 
planted  but  one;  yet  it  has  not  been  left  sterile  to  any 
disproportionate  degree.  Wherever  the  altitude  does 
not  exceed  seven  thousand  feet  the  grains  which  sup- 
port life  may  be  grown.  Those  who  handle  the  plough 
not  being  here,  the  plains,  valleys,  and  even  the 
mountain  sides,  were  set  with  the  richest  of  grasses 
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for  the  fattening  of  innumerable  bison,  that  the  red 
men  might  have  food,  and  the  mighty  beast  suffer. 
Darting  across  the  hunter's  path,  herds  of  the  lithe 
gazelle  added  their  grace  of  movement  to  the  immense 
panorama.  Deer,  sheltering  in  the  enclosed  vales  and 
glades,  fed  together  in  families.  In  the  deep  woods 
bears  of  several  species  had  their  habitat,  and  found 
roots  for  food.  Beasts  of  prey  sent  their  angry  cries 
through  the  forest,  famished  by  the  thirst  for  blood. 
Wolves  howled  like  dogs  to  be  fed.  Mountain  sheep 
climbed  the  seemingly  inaccessible  ridges,  and  kept 
their  sentinels  on  the  loftiest  peaks.  Moose  peered 
over  the  edges  of  cliffs  and  elk  pastured  themselves 
in  the  high  valleys.  Tiny  creatures  of  a  hundred 
form  sdarted  from  woody  coverts,  or  out  of  subter- 
ranean homes,  with  the  busy  air  of  intelligent  com- 
munities. The  cunning  beaver  labored  to  impede  the 
rapid  mountain  torrents  with  dams  that  have  with- 
stood the  freshets  of  centuries,  delighting  in  this  land 
of  numerous  watercourses.  Game  birds  and  song 
birds  had  here  their  favorite  feeding-grounds.  Bugs 
and  butterflies  made  populous  the  dust  and  the  air. 
Even  the  serpent,  emblem  at  once  of  eternal  life  and 
voluntary  evil,  was  not  absent,  taking  up  his  residence 
in  the  underground  habitation  of  the  prairie-dog,  to 
escape  the  blistering  heat  of  the  sands,  where  he 
sometimes  met  that  strange  inmate,  the  owl,  also  hid- 
ing from  the  intense  sunshine  of  the  plains.  So  did 
this  region  abound  with  life  in  ages  when  the  white 
man,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  red  man,  was  not. 
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EAELY  EXPLORATIOKS. 

1650-1850. 

UNFOtTNDED  Rumors  of  Spanish  Occupation — Pre-historic  Abowgwal 
Inhabxtamts — ^Westward  Exploration — Verendrye,  Lewis  asd 
Clarke,  Lisa,  and  Williams — Missouri  Fur  Company — Henry  Fort 
— Long's  Expedition — Ashley  on  Utah  Lake— Other  Trappebs  ast) 
Traders — Fort  Bridger — Missionaries  of  Oregon — The  Gallaut 
Pathfinder — Battalion  of  Mounted  Volunteers — Forts  Leavxr- 
WORTH,  Kearny,  and  Laramie — Scott  and  his  Bluffs — The  Pathway 
of  the  Nations. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  certain  Spanish  authorities 
that  previous  to  1650  their  countrymen  had  penetrated 
into  the  territory  south  of,  but  not  quite  to,  the  Mis- 
souri river,  where  they  found  gold,  and  made  settle- 
ments, opening  canals  for  mining  purposes,  constructing 
arastras,  and  building  houses  of  stone,  and  where  for 
twenty-five  years  they  carried  on  mining  and  fiir- 
hunting,  sending  richly-laden  trains  to  New  Mexico. 
About  1650  the  natives,  they  say,  arose  and  killed 
them  all.  There  is  nothing  true  in  this  statement.* 
Some  coloring  has  been  given  to  the  story  by  the 
discovery,  in  1865,  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  stone 

The  Spaniards  had  aU  they  could  do  to  hold  their  own  in  New  Mexico 
during  the  17th  century,  without  venturing  800  miles  into  the  wildemesa 
amons  the  Indians.  There  were  no  such  expeditions  as  r^resented,  although 
in  order  to  secure  grants  of  land  or  patents  of  nobility  Spanish  adventurers 
related  such  stories  to  the  king.  In  the  18th  century  there  were  not  infre- 
quent expeditions  after  Indians  who  made  forays  into  New  Mexico.  Such 
were  those  of  Valverde,  in  1719,  with  105  Spaniards,  30  pueblo  Indians,  and 
a  company  of  Apaches,  under  Carlana,  captain,  which  went  further  north 
than  any  previous  one;  and  the  expedition  of  Capt.  Villazur  the  same  year, 
on  a  similar  errand.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  went  farther  north  than  the 
Arkansas  river.  ValvenU  y  Cocts,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  1719,  by  his  secretary, 
Alonzo  Buel  de  Aguilar, 
(672; 
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foundations  of  houses,  and  what  might  pass  for  an 
indent  arastra,  on  the  headwaters  of  Powder  river, 
ind  about  Smet  lake. 

But  if  we  explore  the  past  critically,  we  shall  find 
ihat  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  history  of  the  ex- 
sting  aboriginal  races  in  the  country,  and  perhaps 
contemporaneous  with  the  cliff-dwellers  of  Colorado, 
I  people  to  whom  the  present  tribes  of  red  men  were 
is  little  known  as  the  Caucasian  was  at  a  later  period 
jO  these,  had  their  habitations  here.  Of  their  pres- 
ence the  traces  are  distinct,  their  relics  being  found 
shiefly  in  the  country  about  the  head  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  in  the  Bighorn  and  Wind  river  valleys. 
They  consist  of  steatite  vessels,  bowl-shaped,  and 
leatly  finished,  stone  lance-heads,  knives,  and  scrapers, 
ind  sinkers  for  fishing-lines  made  of  volcanic  sand- 
stone, or  of  a  green- veined  marble.  The  workmanship 
>f  these  articles  is  different  from  any  found  on  the 
Pacific  or  Atlantic  coasts,  and  unlike  any  in  use  among 
:;he  present  native  tribes'  inhabiting  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  Other  remains  point  to  a  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber in  the  past  in  that  part  of  the  mountains  where 
iimber  is  now  plentiful,  the  driveways  for  game  being 
constructed  of  stone  instead  of  wood,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  small,  circular  enclosures  of  stone  seeming  to 
indicate  that,  if  not  the  foundations  of  houses,  they 
were  used  for  covers  from  which  to  shoot  game. 
Heaps  of  bones,  tools,  ornaments,  weapons,  burial 
Miirns,  and  mining  shafts  are  among  the  proofs  of  their 
presence.  At  what  period  they  disappeared  and 
recent  tribes  took  their  place  is  among  the  secrets 

•I  find  drawings  of  these  articles  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Ifeport  of  P.  W. 
NorriM,  Superintendent  oftiie  Yellowstone  National  Park,  1881,  pp.  32-8.  There 
is  mention  of  these  prehistoric  remains  in  The  Reconnainsanre  of  Norihtresttm 
Wyondng^  by  W.  A.  Jones,  U.  S.  engineers,  1875,  a  scientific  report  upon  the 
j^offraphy,  meteorology,  geology,  thermal  waters,  botany,  ana  entomolo^ 
>f  Wyoming.  His  remarks  occupy  pp.  259  to  270.  Recent  discoveries  in 
the  valley  of  Santa  Lucia,  N.  M.,  point  to  a  prehistoric  race  of  which  the 
Wyoming  stone-workers  were  perhaps  a  branch.  Metcalf,  of  Denver,  has  a 
collection  of  their  stone  axes  and  hammers,  breast-plates,  carvinffs,  etc., 
found  in  a  cavern.  Cotton  batting  and  thread  were  found  among  uie  other 
relics* 
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which  the  past  refuses  to  disclose.     The  debris  of 
acres  covers  the  silent  witnesses  of  their  existence 
which  patient  research  is  only  now  bringing  to  light/ 
and  to  them  I  should  refer  the  stone  ruins  credited  to 
Spanish  occupation. 

Exploration  by  white  men  was  begun  in  Wyoming 
in  1743-4,  when  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye  and  his  sons, 
of  Canada,  visited  the  Rocky  mountains  by  the  way 
of  the  great  lakes  and  the  Assiniboine,  Missouri,  Yel- 
lowstone, and  Bighorn  rivers.  Passing  up  Pryorfork 
to  the  Stinkingwater,  they  travelled  thence  south  as 
far  as  Wind  river,  being  about  a  year  on  this  part  of 
their  journey,  and  learning  much  about  the  geography 
of  the  country  and  the  customs  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  would  have  gone  still  further  south  had  not  the 
Shoshones  told  them  they  would  be  killed  if  they  did 
so  by  parties  of  the  Sans  Arcs  band  of  Sioux,  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  their  nation,  who  were  always 
watching  about  the  South  pass.* 

This  is  the  first  we  hear  about  the  celebrated 
opening,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  authentic,  as  is  also 
that  which  is  said  about  the  Indians.  Other  expedi- 
tions would  have  followed  but  for  the  chancre  in  the 
ownership  of  trading-posts,  which  after  the  seven 
years'  war  between  France  and  England  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  who  left  exploration  altogether 
to  the  fur  companies.  The  war  of  the  revolt  of  the 
colonies  followed,  at  the  termination  of  which  many 
posts  which  had  first  been  French,  and  had  passed  to 
the  English,  became  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  which  government,  as  soon  as  it  was 

'Norris  says,  in  his  Bept  National  Park,  1881,  p.  30,  that  the  most  abun- 
dant remains  exist  outside  of  the  National  park  to  the  north,  which  would 
bring  them  into  Montana.     He  traced  them  from  the  borders  of  the  p»r^ 
below  the  mouth  of  Gardiner  river,  through  Bottler  park,  and  the  Gat«  oi 
tlio  Mountains,  to  the  open  plains,  a  distance  of  60  miles.     But  Jones,  in  ^'^ 
lieconmiUsancey  found  a  stone  circle  on  the  right  bank  of  Little  Wind  river» 
south  of  Butte  springs,  below  Camp  Brown,  three  by  six  feet  in  dimensions- 
Several  others  in  the  Wind  river  region  are  de»cril)ed,  and  the  author  itkVOT^ 
the  inference  of  religious  ceremonials  connected  with  them,  but  I  am  of  tb® 
opinion  they  were  connected  with  hunting. 

*Soe  UiM.  Xorthrcsi  Coast,  this  series;  also  Granville  Stuart,  in  Contrit^' 
tijiis  to  t/tt  HUtoricid  Society  of  Montana,  316. 
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able,  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  sent  an 
expedition  to  explore  a  path  to  the  Pacific,  in  1804-6, 
which  did  not  reach  the  country  south  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Missouri  in  Montana.  The  action  of 
the  government  in  sending  out  Lewis  and  Clarke  still 
further  stimulated  private  adventure,  which  had 
already  begun  to  look  toward  the  Rocky  mountains, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  JIuitory  of  Colorado.  Among 
the  first  of  whom  there  is  any  record  were  two  men 
from  Illinois,  Hancock  and  Dickson,  who  hunted 
beaver  oh  the  Yellowstone  in  1804.*  They  remained 
in  the  country  in  1806,  and  were  joined  by  John 
Colter,  one  of  the  members  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
company,  who  was  discharged  on  the  Missouri,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  returned  up  the 
river,  wintering  on  the  headwaters  of  Pryor  s  fork. 
In  the  spring  of  1807  he  went  through  Pryor's  gap 
of  the  Bighorn  mountains  to  Clarke  fork,  crossing 
thence  by  the  Stinking  water  pass  *-to  the  Yellowstone, 
which  he  forded  between  the  lake  and  the  falls, 
neither  of  which  he  saw,  as  the  information  furnished 
to  the  government,  and  illustrated  in  the  map  pub- 
lished in  1814,  goes  to  show.  He  came  t<3  Shoshone 
lake,  which  he  called  Lake  Erastus,  and  believed  it 
the  source  of  the  Yellowstone,  no  greater  error  than 
has  been  committed  at  a  much  more  recent  period  by 
much  more  scientific  explorers.'     Then  he  crossed  the 

*  LeiPts  and  Clarke's  TrnveU,  638.     London  ed.,  1814. 

•  Tlie  map  accompanying  Lewis  and  Clarke's  narrative  of  their  expedition, 
anions  its  other  faults,  makes  Colter  go  through  the  mountains  almost 
directly  west  of  the  condueuce  of  the  forks  of  Clarke  river,  which  is  improb- 
able, owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country.  Ihe  Stinking  water  offers  a  i>ass, 
although  by  no  means  a  good  one.  It  would  bring  him  to  the  Yellowstcme, 
wnere  he  crossed  it,  while  the  moie  soutliern  passes  would  take  him  far  from 
the  geyser  region,  which  he  descrilxjd  sutHciently  to  make  it  certain  tliat  he 
wa«  not  only  at  Colter  hell  on  the  Stinking  water,  but  in  the  up^Kir  geyser 
b.v.>in  as  well. 

'  Hayden  believed  it  drained  into  the  Madison.  Why  should  not  men 
l>e  just?  This  lake,  when  seen  by  De  Lacy,  was  name<l  after  himself,  he 
having  discovered  tliat  it  was  tlie  source  f»f  Snake  river,  which  properly  en- 
titled him  to  the  honor,  llaydcn  changed  the  name,  without  any  good 
reason.  It  might  properly  be  called  Colter  lake,  as  he  was,  without  ques- 
tion, the  first  white  mau  to  map  this  region,  and  probably  hin  party  was 
the  first  in 
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Rocky  mountains  to  the  head  of  Green  river,  and 
back  again  to  the  head  of  Wind  river,  which  he  mis- 
took  for  the  main  Bighorn,  and  by  a  northeast  course 
over  mountain  and  valley  came  again  to  the  Stiaking. 
water,"  and  back  to  his  camp  of  the  previous  winter, 
in  the  country  of  the  Crows.  Who  accompanied 
Colter  in  this  journey  is  not  known.  It  may  have 
been  his  two  comrades  of  the  year  previous,  or  some 
other  or  others,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  he 
was  alone.  He  remained  many  years  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  his  death  is  unrecorded,  and  he  passes  out  of 
sight  in  this  history.' 

Manuel  Lisa  in  1807  established  a  trading-post  and 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn  river,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  first  to  erect  a  fort  in  this  part  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Although  in  Montana,  the  district  from 
which  he  drew  his  peltries  was  equally  in  Wyoming. 
It  is  said  that  even  earlier  Antonio  Mat^o,  a  Portu- 
guese, had  a  fort  on  the  head  of  Powder  river.  There 
is  a  tradition  among  mountain  men  that  this  fort  wa8 
once  invested  for  sixty  days  by  the  Sioux,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  ruins  gives  probability  to  the  ston. 

The  first  authentic  expedition  to  the  region  w^hose 
history  we  are  following  was  by  a  party  under  Ezekicl 

^  It  is  a  slander  to  use  this  non-descriptive  name  for  an  inoffensive  straam. 
The  early  trappers  took  it  from  the  Indians,  who,  in  their  peculiar  fashion, 
called  it  'the  river  that  ran  by  the  stinking  water/  referring  to  bad-smelling 
hot  springs  on  its  banks. 

•  Lewis  and  Clarke  say  in  their  narrative,  pp.  643-4,  that  Colter  was  once 
near  home,  but  meeting  with  a  hunting  party  going  to  the  mountains  joined 
it,  and  returned  without  seeing  his  friends.     There  is  current  the  ston*  of 
his  running  the  gauntlet  among  the  Blackfoot,  and  escaping  with  life,  thongh 
not  without   severe  wounds  and  much  suffering.     Potts,  anothor  of  Lovis 
and  Clarke's  company,  who  had  returned  to  the  mountains,  was  with  him. 
The  men  were  surprised  while  trapping.     Being  wounded,  Potts  shot  an 
Indian,   when  he  was  instantly  riddled  with  arrows.     Colter  was  seized, 
stripped  naked,  and  given  a  chance  to  run  for  his  life.     Ho  was  pursued  by 
several  hundred  Indians,  the  ground  that  he  had  to  pass  over  l)eing  covered 
with  prickly  pear,  which  lacerated  his  naked  feet.     Such  exertion  did  he 
make  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.     Eluding  his  ene- 
mies by  the  utmost  effort,  he  darted  into  the  river,  and  concealed  himself 
beneath  a  raft  of  driftwrnnl,  lodged  against  an  island.     Although  the  Indians 
were  upon  the  island  and  the  raft  during  the  day,  he  was  not  discovered, 
and  escaped  in  the  night.     Seven  days   afterwards  he  arrived,  famished, 
blistered  with  the  sun's  heat,  with  his  feet  and  legs  terribly  swollen,  at  the 
fort  of  Manuel  Lisa  on  the  Bighorn,  neap  the  YeUowstcme,  where  he  wao 
hospitably  received,  and  recovered. 
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Williams,  in  1807.  This  hardy  frontiersman  had  been 
employed  by  the  government  to  lead  an  escort  of 
twenty  men  to  restore  to  his  own  people  a  chief  of 
the  Mandans,  who,  with  his  family,  had  been  induced 
to  accompany  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  Washington,  in 
1806.  This  duty  performed,  Williams  and  party  con- 
tinued on  to  the  Blackfoot  country,  where  they  began 
trapping,  dividing  their  company  into  two  detach- 
ments. While  on  the  Yellowstone,  near  its  mouth, 
one  detachment  was  attacked  by  one  hundred  Black- 
foot,  and  five  of  their  number  killed,  the  other  five 
escaping  to  camp.  The  company  immediately  moved 
southward  into  the  country  of  the  Crows,  where  one 
of  their  number,  named  Rose,  a  worthless  character 
who  had  attached  himself  to  the  expedition  in  St 
Louis,  determined  to  remain.  Williams,  with  his 
greatly  reduced  party,  proceeded  farther  south,  de- 
signing to  go  to  California  via  the  South  pass,  of 
whose  existence  he  seems  to  have  had  some  informa- 
tion. While  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  North 
Platte,  he  was  again  attacked,  this  time  by  Crows, 
and  lost  again  five  men,  killing,  however,  twenty  of 
the  enemy.  Their  horses  having  been  taken  before 
the  battle,  the  remaining  ten  men  were  set  on  foot, 
and  compelled  to  cache  their  furs  and  other  property 
too  heavy  to  be  carried.  Williams  then  moved  south- 
ward again,  wandering  among  the  mountains  until 
spring,  when  he  had  reached  the  South  Platte,  and 
his  connection  with  this  portion  of  my  history  ceases.^® 
The  names  of  those  of  Williams'  party  who  survived, 
besides  himself  and  the  renegade  Rose,  were  Work- 
man and  Spencer. 

In  1808  the  Missouri  Fur  company  was  formed  in 
St  Louis,  of  which  Lisa  was  a  member,  as  well  as 
William  Clark,  Pierre  Choteau,  Sr,  Sylvester  Laba- 

*•  See  note  12,  ch.  ii.,  of  my  IJistort/ 0/ Colorado  and  HiRtary  of  the  North- 
wfM  Coasts  vol.  xxviii,  this  series,  pp.  127-8;  also  The  Lost  Trappers,  by 
David  H.  Coyner. 
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die,  Pierre  Menard,  and  Auguste  P.  Choteau.     Th^y 
Rent  Alexander  Henry  up  the  Missouri  to  establi^i^ 
posts,  and  endeavor  to  open  commerce  with  the  It>^. 
ians  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.     Henry  was  v^q 
able  to  obtain  a  footing  among  the  Blackfoot,   ij^j 
crossed  the  divide,  and  erected  a  post  on  the  head  ^f 
that  branch  of  Snake  river  which  bears  his  name,  ^ 
day'sjourney  above  its  confluence  with  the  main  streau). 
The  Missouri  Fur  company  followed  its  design  wi^i 
varying  fortunes,  and  Fort  Henry  was  abandoned  in 
1810,  the  company  being  dissolved  two  years  later,  to 
be  revived  a  few  years  afterward  "  by  Joshua  Pilcher, 
M.  Lisa,  Thomas  Hempstead,  and  Mr  Perkins.     The 
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operations  ot  this  company  were  carried  on  chiefly  in 
southern  Montana,  and  along  the  branches  of  the 
Yellowstone  which  rise  in  and  flow  through  Wyoming. 
No  record  was  kept  of  the  wanderings  of  the  men  who 
served  in  this  or  any  of  the  fur  companies,  but  that 
Powder  and  Bighorn  rivers  were  thoroughly  explored 
by  them  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  that  extreme 
north\;^est  comer  of  the  territory  where  the  Yellow- 
stone heads  still  stands  a  memento  of  one  of  these 
rovers — a  pine  tree  bearing  the  inscription  here  repre- 
sented. 

"In  1814  Henry  was  in  charee  of  a  post  in  the  Willamette  valley.  He 
was  afttirM'ard  a  partner  in  the  Northwest  company  of  Canada  and  Or^oD. 
HisL  yorUiwut  Coast,  this  ■eries,  vol.  zxviii  p.  129,  note  3. 
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The  firet  recorded  expedition  which  entered  Wyo- 
ming from  the  east  was  that  of  Wilson  Price  Hunt, 
in  1811,  who  conducted  to  Oregon  the  overland  part 
of  the  Pacific  Fur  company,  which  founded  Astoria. 
Accompanying  him  were  Robert  McLellan,  Eamsey 
Crooks,  Donald  McKenzie,  John  Day,  and  fifty-five 
others,  all  of  whom  toiled  and  suffered  much  on  their 
ragged  march.^  Xhey  feft  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Cheyenne,  and  following  the  general  course 
of  that  stream  to  and  along  the  base  of  the  Black 
liills,  travelled  westward  across  Powder  river  valley 
and  Bighorn  mountains  to  Wind  river,  where  they 
learned  south  to  find  grass  and  game,  coming  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Colorado,  known  to  trappers  as 
Spanish  river,  whence  they  found  their  way  to  Snake 
river.  The  following  year  McLellan,  Crooks,  Robert 
Stewart,  and  two  Frenchmen,  returning  to  the  east, 
met  Joseph  Miller,  who  had  been  robbed  by  the  na- 
tives in  the  Arapahoe  country,  presumably  in  south- 
ern Wyoming.  They  fared  no  better  than  Miller, 
having  all  their  horses  stolen,  and  being  compelled  to 
finish  their  journey  to  the  Missouri  on  foot."  Avoid- 
ing their  former  route  over  mountains,  they  followed 
the  Platte  from  its  headwaters  to  its  mouth,"  being 
the  first  to  travel  that  natural  highway  to  the  Pacific 
afterward  so  generally  pursued.  In  1820  Major 
Stephen  H.  Long,  under  orders  from  the  government, 
explored  the  Platte  valley  as  far  west  as  the  junction 
of  the  North  and  South  forks,  when  he  took  a  south- 
erly course,  and  was  therefore  not  in  Wyoming;  but 
the  result  of  his  expedition  was  to  attract  attention  to 
the  central  overland  route  to  the  mountains,  which 
finally  made  the  Platte,  North  Platte,  and  Sweetwater 
valleys  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Pacific  travel. 

In  1822,  William  H  Ashley,  a  Virginian  bv  birth, 
who  had  migrated  to  Missouri  while  it  was  still  called^ 

><  Lon/f^s  BrpedUiou,  465-6. 

*'  Id.,  466.     Long  says  the  narrative  of  this  journey  was  published  in  the 
Miuouri  0<meUe^  but  does  not  give  the  year. 
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upper  Louisiana,  where  he  was  the  first  lieutena^T^ 
governor,  and  brigadier-general  of  militia/*  with  ~ 
assistance  of  Henry,  erected  a  fort  on  the  Yellowsto 
The  following  year,  having  formed  with  Astor 
North  American  Fur  company,  he  started  up 
Missouri  for  this  post  with  twenty-eight  men,  but 
attacked  by  the  Bickasas,  and  driven  back,  wit^^ 
loss  of  fourteen  killed  and  ten  wounded."   Undaunt^ 
he  enlisted  three  hundred  men,  and  in   1824  a^^/^ 
sought  the  mountains,  following  the  Platte  to  the 
South  pass,  exploring  and  naming  the  Sweetwater, 
and   appointing  a  rendezvous  with   the   Indians  on 
Spanish  river,  which  he  named,  after  a  member  of  hia 
company,  Green  river.     He  pushed  his  explorations  to 
Utah  lake,  discovered  first  by  Escalante  in  1776,  but 
seen  by  no  American  before   Ashley,    who  gave  it 
his   own   name.     Here   he   erected  a   post,    and  m 
two  or  three  years  collected  $180,000  worth  of  furs, 
selling  out  his  establishment  in  1826  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  company,  formed  that  year  in  St  Louis, 
with  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  William  L.  Sublette,  anc 
David   E.  Jackson  at  the   head.     They  had   bee 
leaders  under  the  North  American  company,  and  we? 
well  equipped  to  succeed  to  the  business,  in  whi* 
they  were  also  successful      To  them  belongs  the  d 
tinction  of  having  taken  the  first  wagons  from  ^ 
Missouri  to  the  mountains,  ten  of  which,  each  dw 
by  five  mules,  and  two  carts,  rolled  the  whole  distf 
from  St  Louis  to  Wind  river  rendezvous,  the  waj 
carrying  eighteen  hundred  pounds  each,  and  trav^ 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  a  day.     Have  " 
said  that  this  was  the  great  natural  highway  s 
the  continent  ?     Some  persons  have  tried  to  m 

"  Col  A.  O.  Brackett,  in  Trans.  Wyom,  Acad,  Scieneea^  etc.,  ISf 
^  One  of  those  who  escaped  was  Lindsey  Applegate,  a  pioneer  o 
who  made  his  home  at  Ashland  in  the  Rogue  river  valley. 

^•In  Ashley's  service  was  James  P.   Reckwourth,  whoee  chv 
career  have  been  more  than  once  referred  to  in  this  history.     He  # 
have  l)ecu  in  the  mountains  as  early  as  1817,  and  to  have,   in  cod 
Vaquez,   diac<»vered  and  explored  the  south  Platte,  but  what  i 
sUted.  Montana  Post,  Feb.  23,  1867. 
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appear  extremely  difficult,  and  to  steal  the  glory 
from  the  creator  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  com- 
pany; but  here  are  the  facts.  They  reported  to  the 
government  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to  crossing  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  with  wagons, 
had  they  desired  to  do  so.  The  next  year  they 
brought  out  fimrteen  wagons,  and  the  use  of  wheeled 
vehicles  became  common  on  this  route.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Missouri  Fur  company  had  been  revived,  as 
I  have  said,  under  the  leadership  of  Pilcher,  Lisa, 
Hempstead,  and  Perkins,  and  had  its  trappers  in  the 
country  about  the  South  pass,  although  its  principal 
territory  was  among  the  Sioux,  Ricaras,  and  other 
Missouri  river  tribes.  About  1830  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain conipany  was  reorganized,  with  Milton  Sublette, 
James  Bridger,  and  Fitzpatrick  at  the  head,  with 
several  other  partners.  They  had,  together  with  the 
other  fur  companies,  men  enough  in  the  mountains 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Platte,  Green,  and  Snake 
rivers,  and  on  the  Yellowstone  branches,  to  constitute 
a  regiment." 

In  1832  Captain  E.  L.  Bonneville,  an  army  officer 
on  leave,  led  a  company  of  110  trappers  to  the  mount- 
ains in  search  of  profit  and  adventure.  He  was 
assisted  by  I.  R.  Walker  and  M.  Serr^,  leaders. 
They  travelled  the  Platte  route,  with  a  caravan  of 
twenty  wagons — some  drawn  by  oxen,  which  were 
the  first  *'bull  teams"  on  this  line — laden  with 
Indian  goods,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  which  were 

^  It  would  be  j^tifyin^  to  be  able  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  hunters  and 
trappers  in  Wyoming  previous  to  the  period  of  emigration;  but  these  men 
ha(i  no  individual  importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  leaders,  who  recruited 


their  rapidly  thinning  ranks  yearly,  with  little  attention  to  the  personality 

hip,  accident,  vice,  or  Indian  hostility,  whose  bones 
often  received  no  burial,  but  bleached  nnder  snn  and  snow  nntil  they  crum- 


bled to  dust.  Names  that  have  l)een  preserved  of  the  more  prominent,  dar- 
ing, or  fortunate  explorers  of  this  territory  during  the  great  fur-hunting 
period  are  comparatively  few.  Amons  them  are  Black  well,  Fonteneble, 
Frapp,  La  Jennesse,  Robert  Campl)ell,  Kit  Carson,  Godin,  Newell,  Meek, 
Eb1>ert8,  Gantt,  Gervais,  Brown,  Craig,  Sinclair,  Vanderburgh,  Dripps,  Gale, 
Hawkins,  Liggitt,  Anderson,  Ward,  Wade,  Parmalee,  Head,  Robinson,  Rider 
Laris'm,  Russell,  Guthrie,  Walker,  Doty,  Claymore,  Leonrde,  Reese,  Nelson, 
Maloney,  Tullock,  Harris,  Black,  Matthieo,  Kiplm,  Boudeau,  Bissonette, 
Adama,  SaUlle,  Kellogg,  Oalpin« 
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all  taken  through  the  South  pass  into  Green  river, 
being  the  first  wagons  to  roll  down  the  western  glope 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Here  he  erected  a  fortified 
camp,  and  remained  in  the  mountains  hunting  furs, 
fighting  Indians,  and  exploring  for  three  years.  He 
wintered  in  1832  in  Salmon  river,  but  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1833  east  of  the  Rocky  range,  on  the  Bighorn 
and  Powder  rivers,  on  the  latter  visiting  a  **  burning 
mountain,"  where  the  earth  wafe  hot  and  cracked  m 
many  places,  emitting  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapors, 
and  **  abounding  with  anthracite  coal."  He  also  vis- 
ited Colter  hell,  which  he  found  a  region  similar  to 
that  on  Powder  river." 

Another  adventurer  in  these  parts  was  Nathaniel 
J.  Wyeth,  who,  in  1832  brought  out  a  party  of 
twenty-two  men,  which  by  desertion  and  loss  was 
reduced  to  half  that  number  while  he  was  at  Pierre 
hole  on  the  head  of  Henry  branch  of  Snake  river.'* 
In  1834  he  returned  with  fifty  men,  but  had  no  bet- 
ter fortune  than  before,  competition  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company  on  one  hand,  and  the  Americaa 
company  on  the  other;  desertion  and  the  Indians 
leaving  him  little  or  nothing  of  his  investments." 

It  does  not  seem  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  fur 
companies  to  erect  forts,  except  in  case  of  necessity, 
where  the  Indians  were  of  a  predatory  and  hostile 
disposition,  which  was  not  the  character  of  those  on 

^^Irvinjj's  Bonneville  AdverUt  199.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing 
about  the  geyser  basins  from  the  various  fur-hunting  adventurers.  The  only 
mention  of  this  region,  except  that  which  I  have  given,  is  in  Victor's  Rir^ 
of  the  West.  Meek  heard  the  whistling  and  saw  the  steam  from  the  geysers 
one  cold  morning  in  Nov.  1829,  and  likened  it  aptly  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
on  a  winter  morning. 

^'  The  names  of  some  of  Wyeth's  party  were  John  B.  Wyeth,  Solomon 
H.  Smith,  John  Ball,  Calvin  Tibbetts,  Abbott,  Breck,  Burditt,  St  Clair, 
Trumbull,  and  VVhittier.  On  his  second  visit,  besides  his  hired  men,  he  es- 
corted Nuttall  and  Townsend,  naturalists;  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee,  mission- 
aries to  Oregon;  Cyrus  Shepard,  and  C.  M.  W^alker.  Two  Englishmen, 
Stewart  and  Ashworth,  also  visited  the  mountains  this  year  with  the  fur 
companies,  travelling  a  part  of  the  time  with  Wyeth.  Stewart  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  mountams  even  earlier,  and  to  have  come  and  gone  year 
after  year.  He  resided  in  New  Orleans.  See/Zirf.  Oregon  And  Hisi.  Norihved 
CotiMt,  this  series. 

=»  Hist.  Nortltwest  Coast,  this  aeries,  i.  491,  617,  620;  ii.  576-8,  585-7. 
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the  west  side  of  the  mountains  to  any  serious  degree. 
Ou  account  of  the  Blackfoot  and  Crow  nations,  whose 
habits  were  more  wariike,  a  number  of  forts  were 
estabhslied  on  the  Missouri  and  the  main  Yellowstone, 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  History  of  Montana,  but 
within  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  Wyoming 
Bonneville  erected  the  first  fortification,  at  the  junction 
of  Lead  creek  with  Green  river,  in  1832  the  remains  of 
which  may  still  be  seen.  The  Indians  becoming  more 
troublesome  as  they  became  better  acquainted  with 
white  men  and  the  temptations  offered  by  their 
wealth,  the  necessity  for  forts  increased.  Rivalry  in 
trade  was  another  incentive  to  building  posts. 

The  first  permanent  post  erected  in  Wyoming  was 
by  William  Sublette  and  Robert  Campbell  in  1834, 
and  was  established  with  the  design  of  monopolizing 
the  trade  of  those  tribes  who  roamed  over  the  coun- 
try, from  the  Missouri  on  the  northeast  to  the  Sweet- 
water on  the  west  of  the  Black  hills,  namely,  Arapa- 
hoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Sioux.  Being  strong  and 
warlike  nations,  it  was  necessary,  while  inviting  their 
commerce  to  guard  against  their  attacks. 

The  fort  was  situated  on  Laramie  fork,  an  affluent 
of  the  Platte,  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  winding 
through  meadows  where  grew  the  wild  currant  and 
gooseberry,  and  which  was  dotted  here  and  there 
with  groups  of  larger  trees.  It  consisted  of  a  palisade 
eighteen  feet  high,  with  bastions  in  two  diagonally 
opposite  corners,  and  a  few  small  adobe  houses  inside. 
It  was  called  Fort  William,  after  Sublette.  In  1835 
the  establishment  was  sold  to  Milton  Sublette,  James 
Bridger,  and  three  other  fur  hunters,  who  had  united 
with  the  American  Fur  company,  after  an  active 
rivalry  of  several  years,  during  which  these  two  pow- 
erful associations,  had  driven  all  the  other  American 
fur  traders  out  of  Wyoming."     The  fort  was  rebuilt 


MS.,  1. 
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in  1836  by  the  new  owners,  at  an  outlay  of  $10,000, 
and  was  called  by  a  part  of  the  company  Fort  John, 
but  the  name  never  could  be  made  acceptable  to  the 
majority.  The  clerks  in  the  eastern  oflSce  settled  the 
difference  unintentionally  by  making  out  their  bills 
for  Fort  Laramie,  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  it 
was  situated,"  and  much  more  likely  to  be  understood 
than  William  or  John,  which  might  be  anywhere. 
It  continued  to  be  a  fort  of  the  American  Fur  com- 
pany  until  1849,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  government. 
It  had  many  commanders  in  its  time,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Bruce  Husband. 

No  other  permanent  establishment  was  made  before 
1842,  when  Fort  Bridger  was  erected  on  a  delta 
formed  by  several  branches  of  Black  fork  of  Green 
river.  It  was  a  log  fort,  or  block  house,  and  was 
occupied  by  Bridger  during  the  interesting  period  of 
the  earliest  migration  of  settlers  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  abandoned  it  in  1853,  being  warned  by  the  Mor- 
mons, who  did  not  desire  a  hostile  fort  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  settlements."     About  the  same  time 

^  Laramie  was  a  French  trapper,  who  in  the  earliest  fnr-himting  times 
was  killed  by  the  Arapahoes  on  this  stream.  H.  S.  Schell,  Hiaiorp  of  Fori 
Liirimie,  MS.,  2.  This  complete  account  of  a  famous  fort  was  himished  me 
by  the  war  department,  and  contams  extracts  from  military  correspondeuce, 
and  such  documents  as  bear  upon  the  subject.  I  have  another  Hidory  o/ 
Fort  Larhnk  by  Charles  H.  Cochran,  1st  lieut  7th  infantry  at  that  post.  It 
is  taken  from  the  files  of  the  post,  and  enlarged  with  references  to  uooke  of 
travel.  Concurrent  accounts  are  found  in  Trans,  Wyom.  Acad,  Sritnces^  dc., 
81,  84.  Carlin  (William  P.,  col.  4th  inf.)  Experknces  in  Wyoming,  MS.,  5-11, 
being  an  account  of  certain  military  operations,  which  I  shaU  refer  to  in 
their  proper  place,  written  by  his  own  hand.  Carlin  was  at  Laramie  as  early 
as  1^5. 

^I  am  aware  that  in  Chamber's  HisL  Fort  Bridger,  MS.,  and  also  in  the 
Trans.  Wyom,  Acad,  Sciences,  81-2,  it  is  said  that  Bridser  sold  a  Spanish 
ffrantto  the  Mormons,  Lewis  Robinson  l)eing  named  as  the  purchaser,  and 
$8,000  as  the  price.  In  the  Utah  Hand-Book  of  Reference,  73,  it  is  recorded 
that  Pre8i<lent  Young  purchased  of  James  Bridger  a  Mexican  grant  for 
thirty  square  miles  of  land  and  some  cabins,  aitterwards  known  as  Fort 
Bridger.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  there  were  no  Spanish  grants  in  that  remon. 
R,  R  Marcy,  in  his  Thirty  Years  of  Army  L%te,  401,  relates  that  he  fell  in 
^i-ith  Bridger  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1857,  as  he  was  returning  from  Washing- 
ton, where  he  had  been  to  lay  his  case  before  the  authorities.  Marcy  telL 
us  that  Bridger  was  an  illiterate  man.  '  tall,  thin,  wiry,  with  a  complexion 
well  bronzed  by  toil  and  exposure,  with  an  independent,  generous,  open  c.i'^t 
of  countenance,  indicative  of  brave  and  noble  impulses.*  I  have  a  letter 
from  P.  W.  McAdow  of  Billings  Montana,  who  knew  Bridger  welL  He 
aays  that  Bridger  was  bom  in  VVashington  in  1807,  and  joined  Ashley  a  fur 


that  Fort  Bridget  was  founded.Sabille  Adams  and  com- 
pauy  erected  i'ort  Platte  on  the  pohit  uf  land  formed 
by  the  junction  of  Laramie  fork  with  the  Platte.  It 
was  never  completed,  having  one  side  open  toward 
the  river. 

Let  us  leave  fur-hunting  and  hunters  and  turn  to 
other  enterprises.  We  cannot  quite  get  away  from 
them  after  all,  for  it  is  in  their  company  that  all  come 
who  venture  to  invade  this  grand  and  virgin  heart  of 
the  continent.  In  1834,  1835,  1836,  1838  and  1839 
parties  of  missionaries,  men  and  women,  crossed  the 


Old  Fort  Bridoeb. 


plains  and  mountains,  descending  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Two  days'  travel  from  the  rendezvous  on 
the  Sweetwater,  the  two  pioneer  white  women  of 
the  Pacific  coast  received  such  a  welcome  as  the  men 
of  the  mountains  knew  how  to  give,  and  were  escorted 
to  the  great  camp  of  that  year  on  Green  river.  For 
a  week,  civilization  in   their  persons,  rested   in  this 

onmpnny  fnr  the  mountains  in  1826.  In  his  long  experience  in  the  mnnn- 
tun-t  ho  licrams  acquainted  with  «very  part  nf  them,  anil  was  the  most  skill' 
fnl  anil  rclialile  guide  known.  While  in  the  eaat  in  18i>e-T  he  jmrchaaed  ■ 
farm  nenr  Wentpnrt.  Mn, ;  liiit  the  change  in  his  habits  iras  unendurehle. 
and  he  rettirned  to  the  mnuntains.  and  reaumed  the  occupation  of  guide, 
which  he  followed  until  aec  compelled  him  to  aUi.dnn  it.  when  he  went  to 
live  upon  hi*  fum.     He  died  at  bi«  home  near  Weatport  in  1B61. 
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meadowy  vale,  and  then  passed  on  with  the  great 
English  fur  company  to  the  Columbia." 

Another  devotee  comes,  in  1840,  to  christianize  the 
same  savages  which  other  Christian  men  are  doins 
their  best  to  heathenize.  His  enthusiastic  faith  does 
not  fail  him  however,  and  he  finds  one  nation  at  leas 
which  is  approachable  by  spiritual  teaching.  The; 
receive  him  joyfully,  pleased  with  the  notion  o 
receiving  knowledge,  for  even  the  savage  had  per 
ceived  that  knowledge  is  power.  This  is  P.  J.  De 
Smet,  Jesuit,  and  man  of  brains,  which  even  his  nar 
rv»wing  religion  could  not  deaden,  if  it  could  pervert 
Pn^mising  to  come  again  prepared  to  teach,  h 
retumeil  to  St  Louis  with  the  fur  company,  redeem 
i:i^  his  pn^mise  in  1841,  when  he  established  a  mis 
sivHi  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  among  the  Flat 
hoads,  after  which,  in  1842,  he  once  more  returned  t 
St  Louis  for  recruits. 

l^  Smet's  homeward  journey  he  was  escorted  b; 
h:s  Indians  through  the  Hellgate  pass  of  the  R<x*k; 
mvmntains,  along  their  eastern  slope  to  the  forks  o 
the  Mis^^uri.  whence  he  journeyed  with  a  singl 
o\nnj>anion.  John  de  Velder,  by  way  of  the  Yellow 
stone  to  Fort  Van  Buren  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
I.t  r!u  and  thence  to  Fort  Union  at  th3  mouth  of  tli^ 
Y^y.owstono,  where  he  took  passage  down  the  Mis 
s<^ur:  o!i  one  of  the  American  company's  lx>ats.  Oi 
a  ^ulv5<quont  oxj^edition — for  Smet  was  an  almost  con 
s:au:  tn^vollor — he  discovered  and  named  Smet  laki 
i::  :/.o  Hi^Iu^m  countr\%  and  detected  the  present 
<.^t*  cv^'d  ::i  tlie  soil  and  rocks  of  Wvominij. 
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'  r  „■  V.  ><.  ^r.Ar>  tnkv tellers  aUove  referrea  to,  were  the  Lee  bmtler* 
,' 1-  r,  A  •  l^t"  .*..  :r.  1>;>4.  S*moel  Parker  and  Marcos  \Miitman  in  1^'^' 
V.r  Ji  L  M-^  \\\  .::r.k:i.  Mr  Aa^l  Mr«  S|»aliiing,  and  W.  H.  Orav,  in  IS-Ui:  Mi 
A  :  \.->  \V  ;<  -.  N!r  .i:>.i  Mr<  Eell*.  Mr  and  M«  Smith,  1838;  Mr  and  Mr 
\  r  .r^-.  ^»-  a:;-:  Mrs  Muac^T.  IS.*?9. 

V.«.>  V;  re  :  '  r..  :".A>  Sun.  i>t  Rawlins,  Wyoming.  De  Smet  gave  w»n« 
V.**  t''  ;:  e  A^v.  ":v.:<  :  tl.e  rrwums  metal  i  in  that  Bishom  regit^n.  ^^J^' 
*..:•:    •   \^:.'vv\  u*i  •  r   -^v^r.il  vears  in  the  serx'ioe  t»t  the   American  f»^' 

V i  •    .  -.^  >k ..    ..  :  V.I-;  *  t'  ^"^vanie  acqtiainteti  with  t)*e  nncn'U<l  t^'^ 

V  ..s   .^.     »  v.k  !  !  .  >  .  ■  :;  ^  \»-.;'  :  t:..i:  thi?  rv'j;lK»a  v.ao  ihe  richest  goM  tifll  it 
tl-.c  >fcocI.i,  Aui  uoulvj  •<»  found  t.^  '.<  4>uch  «hen  the  Indian  hustilitiei  ^*-'^ 
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In  1841  passed  the  forts  the  first  deliberate  emigra- 
tiou  to  Oregon  and  California  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  fifteen  in  number.'*  The  same  year  passed 
Bidwells  California  company.  In  1 842  Elijah  White's 
Oi^gon  company  of  1 1 2  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  a  train  of  eighteen  great  Pennsylvania  wagons, 
cattle,  pack-mules,  and  horses.  Bouideau  was  in 
charge  of  Fort  Laramie  at  that  time,  and  gave  the 
emigrants  timely  advice  and  assistance,  although  they 
grumbled  much  at  the  price  of  provisions  in  the 
mountains.  The  trappers  had  done  the  same  before 
them,  and  were  often  half-starved,  while  their  employ- 
ers rolled  in  wealth  which  their  toil  had  accumulated. 
In  1843  passed  the  fur  company's  posts  an  army  of 
occupation  destined  for  the  Columbia  river,  consisting 
of  1,000  men,  women  and  children,  with  draft  cattle, 
herds  of  cows  and  horses,  farming  implements,  and 
household  goods.  After  this,  things  were  never 
more  to  be  as  they  were  aforetime  in  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  beaver  were 
all  but  exterminated;  few  trappers  remained;  the 
Indians  were,  if  not  more  hostile,  at  least  better  armed 
and  more  dangerous;  immigration  westward  increased ; 
the  state  of  Deseret  was  planted  on  our  border ;  and 
in  a  few  years  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  after 
which  the  great  highway  became  like  a  vast  human 
river  dividing  the  continent  in  twain,  and  bearing  on 
its  bosom  what  argosies  of  human  hopes,  alas  I  how 
often  wrecked. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  my  History  of  Oregon,  he 
will  find  there    related    the  long    series   of  political 

sufiiciently  quelled  to  allow  of  thorough  prospecting.  lie  hac!  seen  white 
meu  who  lived  with  the  Indians,  panning  rich  dirt,  and  had  seen  large  nuff- 
gets  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Stmlionu  Wycninwjy  etc.,  189-90.  De  Smeta 
writings  also  speak  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  he  travelled  over, 
but  le:is  dclinitely  as  to  locality. 

'-** These  were  Joel  P.  Walker,  wife,  sister,  three  sons  and  two  daughters; 
Burrows,  wife  an<l  child;  Wartield,  wife  and  child,  and  one  Nichcd,s.  Mrs 
Kel^ey  was  the  only  woman  in  the  ]5i«Uv«*lli)arty,  ai  d  arrive<l  inCal.  a  little 
lator  than  Mrs  Walker,  though  tlie  Walker  company  Meut  by  the  M'ay  of 
Oregon. 
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events  which  led  to  sending  a  half  military  exploring 
expedition  to  the  South  pass  in  1842,  in  charge  of 
Fremont,  the  ostensible  design  of  which  was  to  look 
out  positions  for  a  line  of  posts  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
fur  companies  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  to  encourage  American  immi- 
gration by  protecting  it  from  the  savages.     He  was 
to  connect  his  explorations  with  those  of  Wilkes  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  did  nothing  further  this  year 
than  to  make  a  summer  jaunt"  to  the  South  pass, 
which,  being  a  military  officer  and  not  a  private  citi- 
zen,  trader,  trapper,  missionary,  immigrant,  or  what 
not,  he  **  discovered,"  naming  its  altitude,  and  ascend- 
ing the  highest  peak  in  the  Wind  River  range,  13,570 
feet,  planted  thereon  the  United  States  flag.     This 
mountain  he  named  Fremont's  peak ;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  government  paid  all  the  costs,  and  that 
he  had  an  experienced  mountain  man.  Kit  Carson, 
for  a   guide,  it  must  be  admitted  that   the    eternal 
mountains  might  be  put  to  nobler  use  than  to  perpet- 
uate   such  achievements."     He  did,  however,  in  his 
subsequent  expeditions    actually  explore  some    new 
territory. 

The  first  United  States  soldiers  in  Wyoming  were 
the  detachment  with  Fremont,  making  with  his  guide 
twenty-one  men.  Events  soon  led  to  more.  After 
long  and  often  wearisome  discussions  in  congress,  and 
frequent  appeals  from  the  settlers  in  the  north-west, 
an  act  was  passed,  May  19,  1846,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  military  stations  on  the  route  to  Oregon,** 
appropriating  the  munificent  sum  of  $3,000  to  defray 
the  expense  of  each  such  station,  and  $2,000  each  to 

^  Srene/f  in  the  Rocky  Mountaim,  151.     ScheU,  HiaL  Fori  Laramie^  MS.,  ^-6. 

^  I  Hud  ill  the  report  of  Silas  Reed,  the  first  surveyor-general  of  Wyom- 
ing, the  statement  that  President  Tyler  sent  Fremont  on  this  ezx>edition« 
S>ver  the  hea<ls  of  all  his  superior  officers  in  the  engineer  corps,'  he  barinff 
just  married  Jessie  Benton,  to  appease  the  hostility  of  the  great  Missouri 
senator  against  his  administration.  The  explanation  is  plausible,  and  no 
duubt  true.   CT.  S.  Mij^c,  Doc.^  40,  p.  24,  41st  cong.,  3d  sess. 

^AcU  o/CoH'j.t  29,  1st  seas.,  chap.  22,  9  sta^  at  large,  13. 
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« 

purchase  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  the  occupa- 
ion  of  the  ground. 

In  order  to  carry  mto  effect  this  act,  the  president 
Qade  a  requisition  upon  the  state  of  Missouri  for  a 
lattalion  of  live  companies  of  mounted  volunteers." 
rhe  Oregon  battalion,  as  it  was  called,  being  raised 
ather  late  in  the  summer  of  1847,  halted  about  the 
uiddle  of  September  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  known 
s  Table  creek,  near  the  present  site  of  Nebraska 
yity,  going  into  camp,  and  naming  the  cantonment 
,fter  General  Stephen  W.  Kearny.  A  detachment 
^as  however  sent  forward  to  select  and  lay  out  a  site 
or  a  post  to  be  occupied  in  the  spring.  The  point 
elected  was  on  the  south  bank  of  Platte,  just  below 
he  head  of  Grand  island  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
rom  the  river.  This  station,  which  was  300  miles 
lorthwest  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  200  from  Camp 
i^eamy,  was  named  Fort  Childs,  in  honor  of  General 
[liomas  Childs,  of  Cerro  Gordo  fame,  which  name 
was  changed  to  Kearny,  by  the  department  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  former  camp."  The  volunt/eer 
battalion  encamped  at  the  place  designated,  without 
irecting  quarters,  and  when  relieved  about  the  first 
>f  November  by  two  companies,  I  and  G  of  the 
"egiment  of  mounted  riflemen  first  raised  for  this  ser- 
rice,  and  afterwards  diverted  to  Mexico,  returned  tj 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Upon  Captain  C.  T.  Rufl;  now 
n  command  of  the  suppositious  |X)st,  devolved  the 
lifficult  task  of  building  quarters  for  the  garrison, 
vithout  brick  or  lumber,  in  the  cold  and  snows  of 
vinter.     Sod  huts  were  made  to  answer  the  purpose 

**Thi8  was  bat.  coe  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £,  454  uien.  It  was  commanded  by 
^ut-col  Ludwell  K  Powell.  The  other  com.  officers  were  captains  D.  Mc- 
^auflland,  James  Craig,  Andrew  W.  Sublette,  R.  M.  Stewart,  and  W.  H. 
ilodffers.  First  lieuts,  A.  Lefairro,  Thos  L.  Mara,  F.  M.  Imprey,  and  H. 
imitii.  Second  lieuts,  J.  S.  Jones,  H.  Thomas,  R.  J.  Watson,  and  S.  Lin- 
relfelter.  Brevet  second  lieuts,  S.  Mackett,  Thos  L.  Young,  W.  Mara,  and 
f.  M.  Searcy.  The  adjt  of  the  command  was  First  Lieut  T.  J.  Todd;  med. 
yflficer,  Ant  Surg.  J.  Walker;  quar,  Capt  Stewart  Van  Vliet,  of  the  regular 
urmy;  engineer,  Daniel  P.  Woodbury,  of  the  U.  S.  engineer  corps.  Sdkell, 
UkL  Fort  Laramie^  MS.,  8-9. 

^8k€ky  Rifle  RegmetU,  MS.,  2-3. 
Hi8T.  Nbv.    44 
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of  houses ;  the  nearest  post-office  where  any  news  or 
communications  from  the  departmentcould  be  received, 
being  at  Linden,  Atchison  county,  Missouri,  an  expe- 
rienced post-rider  was  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  to 
and  from  that  point,  over  200  miles  distant ;  most  of 
the  horses  of  the  squadron  were  sent  to  Leavenworth 
to  be  wintered,  forage  and  shelter  being  lacking;  and 
altogether  the  founding  of  the  first  fort  beyond  tbe 
Missouri  frontier  was  a  rude  and  distasteful  experi- 
ence. One  of  the  first  recommendations  of  Captain 
HuflT  to  the  adjutant-general  was  that  he  b^  pennittd 


to  issue  provisions  to  emigrant  parties  in   distress— 
lostructionswereaccordiogly  given  to  sell  to  distressecH 
travellers  supplies  out  of  the  surplus  stores,  and  hence — 
forward  the  government  rescued  many  a  perishing;^ 
family  whom  misfortune  had  robbed  of  its  outfit  in 
the    midst    of  the  wilderness.       Fort  Kearny    thus  - 
became  a  household  word  in  all  the  Pacific  north-west 
It  was  discontinued  as  a  militatr  post  in  May  1  871, 
and  the  garrison  removed  to  Omaha  •barracks. 

In  the  spring  of  1 849  measures  were  taken  to  estab- 
lish the  second  and  third  of  the  Uue  of  forts  cmtem- 
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plated  for  the  protection  of  travel  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  Lieutenant  Woodbury  of  the  engineer  corps 
was  authorized  to  purchase,  should  he  think  best,  the 
fort  of  the  American  Fur  company  at  Laramie  fork 
for  the  second.  This  was  done,  Woodbury  paying 
$4,000"  for  the  property  as  it  stood,  and  other  build- 
ings being  added  for  men  and  horses,  the  first  one, 
afterwards  known  as  "  bedlam,"  being  constructed  of 
lumber  broujjjht  from  Fort  Leavenworth.  It  took 
123  days  for  official  papers  to  go  to  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral's office  in  New  York  and  back  to  Laramie,  which 
made  it  necessary  that  much  discretion  should  be 
lodged  with  post  commanders. 

When  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  being  fully 
recruited  and  equipped,  after  its  return  from  Mexico, 
was  started  on  its  march  to  Oregon  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  under  Colonel  Loring,  it  was  joined  at  Fort 
Kearny  by  KufFs  squadron,  which  was  replaced  by 
cue  company  of  1st  dragoons,  and  two  companies  of 
6th  infantry.  On  coming  to  Laramie,  Mjyor  Win-' 
slow  F.  Sanderson,  four  officers,  and  fifty-eight  men 
were  detached  to  garrison  this  post."  In  July  and 
A.ugust    they   were    reenforced   by  one  company  of 

''Cochran,  in  his  Hisl.  Fort  Lnramief  24,  says  that  Woodbury  had  no 
iathority,  there  being  no  appropriation,  etc. ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  as  con- 
gress had  appropriate  $5,000  in  1846,  for  each  fort,  and  as  the  suggestion  of 
purchase  came  from  tlie  adjutant-general,  which  was  all  the  autnority  he 
leeiied.  See  letter  of  Adjt-gen.  R.  Jones  to  Maj.-gen.  D.  E.  Twiggs,  in 
Scheie^  ffuL  Larainie,  MS.,  2$-7,  37-8. 

^Garlin,  Experience  in  Wyoming^  MS.,  5.  Major  S.  P.  Moore  surgeon, 
Oapt  Thomas  Duncan  comdg  co.  E,  Ist  Lieut  Daniel  P.  Woodbury  engmecr 
3orps,  1st  Lieut  Thomas  (r.  Rhett,  post-adjt  quartermaster.  On  the  SJiSth  of 
July  Capt  Benjamin  S.  Roberts,  co.  0,  mounted  rifles,  2  officers,  and  60  men 
joined  the  post  Wash.  L.  Elliott  was  Istlieut.  On  the  12th  of  August  2nd 
Laeut  Levi  C.  Bootes,  co.  G,  6th  infantry,  2  officers,  and  33  men  were  added 
to  the  garrison.  They  had  for  transportation  an  ox  train  and  were  three 
months  on  the  road.  The  let  sergeant,  I^eodgar  Schnyder,  is  still  at  the 
fort^  where  he  is  ordnance  sergeant.  Steele,  in  his  Rifle  Retjiment,  MS. ,  2-3, 
says  that  Roberts  was  in  command,  which  is  an  error.  Steele  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  regiment.  In  the  summer  of  1850  the  mounted  rifles,  co.  left  the  post, 
which  was  garrisoned  for  a  year  by  a  single  co.,  G,  6th  infantry.  Rev. 
Richard  Vaux  was  schoolmaster  at  Fort  T^aramie  from  1850  to  1861.  Duncan 
served  with  distinction  in  the  civil  war,  becoming  brevet  brig. -gen.,  and  was 
retired  in  1873.  Rhett,  a  South  Carolinian,  joined  the  confederate  army,  as 
also  did  Major  Moore,  where  he  became  surgeon-general.  Cochran,  Hist  Fort 
Laramie f  MS.,  27. 
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mounted  rifles,  and  one  of  6th  infantry,  compriaing, 
together,  115  men.  Major  Sanderson  was  relieved 
in  October  1850  by  Captain  William  S.  Ketchuiu  of 
the  6th  infantry,  who  commanded  until  July  1852." 
Ketchum  was  not  happy  in  his  position,  and 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  when  Lieutenant  Glamett  of 
the  same  regiment  took  command,  retaining  it  until 
May  1854,  when  he  was  ordered  elsewhere,  and  tliu 


garrison  was  reduced  from  1 70  men  to  a  portion  of  one 
com|tany  and  a  single  oflBcer,  2d  Lieutenant  Hugh  B, 
Fleming,  no  reenforcements  being  sent  until  Noveru- 
ber,  when  B  and  D  companies  of  the  6th  infantiy. 
numbering  111,  men  arrived  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
William  Hoffman,  who  assumed  command  of  the 
post. 

Gradual  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  appeanuire 
of  Fort  Laramie  :  old  buildings  had  been  removed  and 

*"  AiTcirilini.-  t.i  Tiirhran,  K»l(^hlln■  waa  alwMf  in  k  quurcl  with  bii  juI- 
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new  ones  erected,  until  1862,  when  the  present  maga- 
zine was  constructed  in  part  out  of  the  adobes  used  in 
the  old  fort.  It  has  been  occupied  continuously  from 
1849  to  the  present;  as  a  military  post,  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  notable,  and  some  exciting,  events. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  actual  capital  of  a  large 
extent  of  territor}^'''  The  history  of  the  further 
march  of  the  mounted  rifle  regiment  which  founded  it 
is  fully  given  in  my  History  of  Oregwu 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  American  Fur 
company  retired  from  the  territory  upon  the  advent 
of  troops.  They  simply  removed  to  Scott  Bluffs, 
sixty  miles  distant  from  their  former  fort,  where  they 
continued  to  trade  with  the  buffalo  hunting  Indians 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  where  their  presence  was 
influential  in  the  suppression  of  diflSculties  between 
the  military  and  Indians,  and  in  the  making  of  treat- 
ies."    Dripps  was  hi  charge  in  1851. 

A  trading  establishment  was  also  maintained  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Laramie  by  Ward  and 
Guerrier.  In  fact  the  trading  companies  remained 
upon  the  ground  so  long  as  a  skin  or  a  robe  could  be 
purchased,  or  until  treaties  and  annuities  had  rendered 
hunting  less  necessary,  and  the  wars  between  the 
aboriginal  and  invading  races  had  caused  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  to  reservations. 

^  In  a  communication  from  (len.  Carlin,  col  4th  infantry,  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Laramie  when  a  lieut  in  the  6th  inf.  reg.,  in  1855,  I  find  the 
names  of  Bissonette,  Baudeau,  John  Richard,  Sr,  O.  r,  Beauvais,  Seth  £. 
\Vard,  post-sutler,  and  Todd  Randall,  who  lived  at  or  near  the  fort  at  that 
period.  Experiences  in  Wyomiwj^  MS.,  is  Gen.  Carlin's  contribution  to  my 
work.  He  left  the  Laramie  country  in  1858,  and  came  to  Cal.,  where  he  was 
for  some  time  at  Benicia.  In  1882  he  was  again  for  a  short  time  in  Wyom- 
ing at  Fort  A.  D.  Russell. 

**  Scott  Bluffs  are  a  perpetual  monument  to  the  tragedy  of  the  death  from 
starvation  of  a  man  of  that  name  deserted  by  his  companions  on  Laramie 
fork,  l)eing  too  ill  to  travel,  and  the  whole  party  without  food.  He  lived  to 
crawl  60  miles,  and  leave  his  bones  in  this  place.  These  bluffs  are  among 
the  many  curious  and  interesting  geological  phenomena  of  the  North  Platte 
region,  being  fantastic  shapes  in  indurated  clay  and  sandstone,  ha\'ing  grand 
architectural  effects.  Chimey  rock  and  Independence  rock,  much  farther 
west,  have  long  been  famous  features  in  the  topography  of  the  countrj'. 
Independence  rock  in  the  Sweetwater  valley  was  thus  named  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  l^eing  ascended  by  a  party  who  there  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  American  independence,  on  the  4th  of  July. 
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SETTLEMENT  AND  GOLDHUNTING. 

1847-1863. 

Pathway  to  the  Pacific — Comixo  of  the  Latter-day  SAiirrs— Military 
Men— Prospectino  for  Gold — An  Angry  Enollshman — Bridoer  and 
HIS  Fort — Mormon  War — The  Laiter-day  Saints  Abandon  Wyo- 
ming— Movements  of  Army  Forces— Government  Expedition- 
Roads  Ordered  Opened— Placer  Gold  Discovered — The  Morrisites 
— Indian  Hostilities — Military  Men  and  Frontiersmen- LefiENiw 
of  the  Wind  River  Mountains — Swift  Petrifactions. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  section  of  country  more 
travelled  over  than  any  other  between  the  great 
plains  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  should  have  remained 
unsettled  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  only  white 
men  there  being  traders  and  military  men.  The  first 
who  came  to  spy  out  the  land  for  settlement  were 
men  professing  a  new  religion,  which  their  neighbors 
did  not  like,  who  sought  to  found  an  empire  in  the 
mountains  which,  in  time,  should  reach  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  Their  pioneers,  headed  by  Brigham 
Young  and  Heber  C.  Kimball,  numbered  143  men, 
with  a  train  of  seventy-three  wagons,  which  arrived 
at  Fort  Laramie  June  1,  1847,  while  it  was  yet  a 
trading  post.  Passing  on  to  Great  Salt  lake,  they 
selected  a  spot  on  its  border  where  a  city  was  to  be 
founded,  and  on  the  23d  of  July  plowed  the  first 
ground  ever  broken  for  seed  in  all  the  regions  west  of 
the  Platte  and  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  * 

In  1848  passed  Brigham  Young  again  with  ove 

*It  is  said  in  the  Utah  Hand-hock  of  Reference,  65,  that  Bridger  *consid^ — 
ercd  it  impossible  to  bring  a  large  population  into  the  great  b^in  until  i^ 
could  be  ascertained  that  grain  could  be  raised  there.  So  sanguine  was  h^ 
tliat  it  could  not  be  done  that  he  said  he  would  give  $1,000  for  a  bushel  o 
corn  produced  there.  * 
(6M) 
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1,200  men,  women,  and  children,  and  397  wagons ; 
H.  C.  Kimball  with  662  persons  and  226  wagons,  and 
W.  Richards  with  526  persons  and  169  wagons. 
There  was  a  large  migration  to  Oregon  also  that  year, 
and  out  of  these  thousands  not  one  cared  to  tarr}^  on 
the  North  Platte.  In  1849  1,400  emigrants  for  Salt 
Lake  passed  Forts  Laramie  and  Bridger,  and  an 
unknown  great  number  bound  to  the  gold  mines  in 
California. 

In  this  year,  also,  came  Captain  H.  Stansbury  and 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Gunnison,  who  surveyed  the  valley 
of  Salt  lake,  by  order  of  the  government.  And  every 
year  thereafter  emigration  passed  beyond,  pausing 
only  to  purchase  supplies.  There  are  indications  that 
at  some  time,  probably  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  some  persons  had  turned  aside  to  prospect 
in  the  mountain  streams,  but  of  their  fate  nothing 
definite  is  known.''  It  is  remembered  that  frequent 
efforts  to  discover  gold  were  made  by  persons  passing 
along  the  Sweetwater. 

The  private  expedition,  in  1854-6,  of  Sir  Georj^c 
Gt)re,  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  from  the  Missouri  river  at  St 
Louis  to  the  headwaters  of  Powder  river  has  been 
mentioned  in  my  History  of  Montana,  The  baronet 
had  forty  retahiers,  fourteen  dogs,  one  hundred  and 

'-'Such  a  party  was  one  of  1^00  men  from  Council  Bluffs,  led  by  Capt. 
Douglas  of  St  Joseph  valley,  Mich.,  who  in  1852  set  out  for  Cal.  At  Fort 
Laramie  30  men  left  the  main  company  to  prospect  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north,  agreeing  to  overtake  and  report  to  the  captain  at  Humboldt  river. 
Eiffht  of  tliem  did  overtake  the  company  as  promised,  reporting  that  they 
had  found  gold  upon  two  streams,  wliich  from  tlie  description  are  believed 
to  be  Rapid  and  Spring  creeks,  in  the  Black  hills,  and  desiring  the  company 
to  return  to  this  place.  But  it  was  already  late  in  the  season,  and  the  Ind- 
ians along  the  route  were  troublesome,  which  decided  the  reunited  company 
to  push  forward  to  Cal.  The  22  men  left  were  never  heard  from,  and  were 
supposed  to  have  perishe<l.  StniJiorn,  Wi/amimf,  BUwk  lUUs,  etc.^  220.  In 
1876  some  prospectors  on  Battle  creek,  Black  liille  region,  in  an  old  shaft 
which  they  opened,  at  20  feet  from  the  surface,  under  10  feet  of  earth,  found 
a  jhovel  an<l  pick,  the  handles  of  which  were  decayed,  and  the  iron  much 
rust-eaten.  On  the  same  stream  were  found  a  skull,  under  3  feet  of  earth, 
and  near  by  a  pair  of  silver-bowed  spectacles.  There  were  several  prospect 
holes  in  the  vicinity,  in  some  of  whieli  trees  six  inches  in  diameter  were 
growing.  On  Whitewootl  creek  a  hammer  and  small  poll-pick  were  found, 
15  feet  from  the  surface,  and  a  hatchet  in  another  place,  all  imbedded  in 
earth  and  rusting  to  decay.  Whether  these  were  relics  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
party,  or  some  other,  will  probably  never  be  known. 
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twelve  horses,  six  wagons,  twenty -one  carts,  and  twelve 
yoke  of  cattle.     He  spent  the  first  winter  at  Fort 
Laramie,    hunting   in   the   vicinity.     The    following 
year,  procuring  James  Bridger  for  a  guide,  he  trav- 
elled north,  making  his  headquarters  on  Powder  river 
for  a  season,    after  which  he   built  a  fort  near  the 
mouth  of  Tongue  river,  which  he  occupied  until  the 
autumn  of  1856,  when  he  left  it  to  return  to  St  Louia 
His  only  object  in  seeking  the  mighty  solitudes  of 
the  heart  of  the  American  continent  was  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  that  savage  instinct  preserved  with  so  much 
care  by  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain,  the 
love  of  the  chase,  to  secure  themselves  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  the  land  is  kept  from  the  homeless 
poor.     Whether  he  grew  more  savage  under  this  in- 
dulgence I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  furious  enough 
at  what  he    considered  the  extortion  of  the  North 
American  Fur  company,  with  which  he  had  contracted 
for  boats,  to  burn  all  his  Indian  goods,  wagons,  and 
sui)plies  in  front  of  Fort  Union,  guarding  the  flames 
from  plunder  while  they  were  consumed,   and   even 
throwing  the  irons  of  the  wagons  into  the  Missouri 
river,  rather  than  pay  the  price  asked  for  boats.    His 
horses  and  cattle  were  sold  for  little   to  vagabond 
white  men,  or  given  to  the  Indians,  and  having  thus 
cut  himself  ofl*  from  any  possible  return  to  civilization 
that  year,  he  wintered  in  the  lodge  of  a  Crow  chief 
at  Fort  Berthold,  purchasing  fifty  beeves  at  thirty 
dollars  a  head,  rather  than  pay  fifty  dollars  a  head 
for  six,  which  was  all  he  needed.     That  transaction 
was  purely  in  accordance  with  the  reasoning  of  his 
race.     He    returned   to   St   Louis   bv  steamboat  in 
1857. 

Bridger,  before  engaging  as  guide  with  Gore,  had 
disposed  of  his  post  on  Green  river  to  the  Mormons, 
who  were  the  first  actual  settlers,  to  the  number  of 
fifty -five,'  in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  Wyoming,  but 

^  According  to  tlie  Utnh  Hand4took  qf  Reference^  73,  John  Nebeker,  Isaac 
Bullock,  and  53  others  were  located  at  Fort  Supply,  in  Green  River  county, 
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was  then  considered  to  be  in  Utah.  Fort  Supply,  as 
they  had  named  the  former  trading-post,  was  intended 
as  a  station  where  passing  emigrations  could  be  fur- 
nished with  provisions.  It  was  abandoned  on  the 
advent  of  a  command  of  United  States  troops  in  the 
vicinity,  the  occupants  retiring  to  Salt  lake.  The 
army  taking  possession  consisted  of  the  fifth  and  tenth 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  Phelps*  and  Reno's  batteries 
of  artillery,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel 
E.  B.  Alexander.  It  marched  by  the  Platte  route, 
and  passing  Laramie  arrived  at  Henr}'  fork  of  Green 
river,  thirty  miles  cast  of  Fort  Supply,  early  in  Octo- 
ber, where  it  went  into  camp.*  While  awaiting  orders 
from  Washington,  the  Mormon  militia  destroyed  five 
supply  trains  of  twenty-five  wagons  each,  leaving  men 
and  animals  short  of  provisions  and  forage.  Soon 
afterward  General  A.  S.  Johnston  arrived,  and  moved 
camp  to  Black  fork,  establishing  Camp  Scott,  two 
miles  south  of  the  present  Fort  Bridger.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  the  Mormon  settlers  of  Green  river 
valley  were  called  in,  **  except  a  few  men  in  every 
settlement  to  burn  everything  in  case  the  troops,  upon 
their  arrival  in  the  valley,  should  prove  hostile."  The 
government  retained  |K)Ssession  of  the  valley.  Fort 
Supi)ly  having  been  as  nmch  as  possible  destroyed, 
and  when  Major  William  Hoffman  arrived,  in  the 
spring  of  1858,  with  reenforcements  and  ample  sup- 
plies, the  present  military  post  was  erected,  the  former 
name    restored,   and    Hoftinan    placed    in   command, 

in  Nov.  1853.  Thc^e,  then,  were  the  first  settlers  after  Bridger,  though  it  is 
stated  by  some  that  Louis  Robinson  was  the  first  settler.  He  is  called  a 
Moruion,  though  he  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  country  in  1832  from  North 
Carolina,  via  Taos,  N.  M.,  and  had  probably  never  heard  of  the  Latter-day 
saints  l>efore  they  appeared  at  Fort  Bridger  in  1847.  *  Uncle  Jack  Robinson,' 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  Bridger,  and  an  old  resident,  has  been  confounded 
with  Louis  Robinson,  who  may  have  l>een  one  of  the  55  settlers  sent  by 
Brigham  Young.  He  kept  a  ferry  on  Oreen  river  in  1860.  Con.  Hut.  Sor. 
Mont.,  220,  222. 

♦The  Utah  Hand-hooh  qf  Reference,  p.  75,  informs  us  that  on  the  8th  Sept., 
'Captain  Van  Vliet,  of  (len.  Harney's  staflf,'  visited  Salt  Lake  City,  and  had 
an  interview  with  President  Young,  and  after  a  few  d^ys  spent  in  that  place 
proceeded  to  Washington,  'where  he  used  his  influence  in  favor  of  the 
saints.' 
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while  Johnston  marched  the  greater  portion  of  the 
army  from  Green  river  to  Salt  lake,  and  established 
Camp  Floyd  in  that  vicinity.  This  was  the  end  of 
Mormon  occupation  in  Wyoming.* 

From  about  this  period  frequent  government  expe- 
ditions touched  at  Laramie,  and  deflected  to  whatever 

A  Lieut  Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Ist  cavalry,  was  the  first  post-adjutant  at  Fort 
Bridger;  Lieut  B.  F.  Smith,  6th  inf.,  the  first  depot  quartermaster.     On  the 
I7th  of  Aug.,  1858,  Lieut-col  K  R.  S.  Canbv,  maj.  10th  infantry,  relieved 
Major  Ho£fman,  who  rejoined  the  6th  inf.,  which  soon  after  marched  to  CaL 
Canby  was  relieved  March  7,  1860,  by  Maj.  R.  C.  Gatlin,  7th  inf.,  and  wen 
to  N.  M.     In  June  Gatlin  also  was  ordered  to  N.  M.,  and  Capt.  Alfre< 
Gumming,  10th  inf.,  took  command,  who  was  in  turn  relieved,  Aug.  9th,  b 
Capt.  Frank  Gardner,  same  regiment.     When  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Cum 
ming  joined  the  confederate  army.     In  May  1861  Capt.  Jesse  A.  Gore,  lOtI 
inf.,  was  placed  in  command.     When  the  troops  were  required  at  the  eas 

durinff  the  rebellion.  Col  Cooke,  2d  cav.,  in  command  at  Camp  Floyd,  aban 

doned  that  post,  and  repaired  to  Fort  Bridger,  where  the  bulk  of  the  sub 

sistence  ana  quartermasters*  stores  were  sold  at  auction,  and  purchased  b; 
the  Mormons.     It  was  estimated  that  $4,000,000  worth  of  goods  were  sol 
for  $100,000.   Utah  Hand-hook  of  Reference,  78.     After  this  both   garrison 
were  marched  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  leaving  only  a  few  men,  whoae  terms  o 
service  were  nearly  expired,  at  Fort  Bridger,  under  Capt.  J.  C.  Clarke,  4tl 
art.,  who  in  Dec.  1861  was  ordered  east,  leaving  orderly  sergt  Bogee  at  the 
post,  with  a  handful  of  privates.     For  about  a  year,  at  a  critical  period, 
considering  the  civil  war,  and  the  Mormon  and  Indian   hostilities,  Bogee 
remained  m  charge.     The  Mormons  setting  up  a  claim  to  the  land,  on  the 
ground  of  a  conveyance  from  Bridger,  Post-trader  W.  A.  Carter  organized  a 
volunteer  company  of  mountain  men  for  the  protection  of  property  at  the 
fort.     In  Dec.  1862,  Capt.  M.  G.  Lewis,  3d  Cal.  inf.  vols,  arrived  at  the  poet 
and  assumed  commancl;  and  durins  the  war,  and  until  July  18G6,  it  was 
garrisoned  by  Cal.  and  Nev.  vols,  who  performed  the  hard  service  of  guard- 
ing the   mails,  escorting  travellers,  and  fighting  Indians.     Bvt  maj.  A.  S. 
Burt,  capt.  ISth  inf.,  took  command,  when  the  vols  were  mustered  out,  the 
garrison  consistins  of  F  and  H  companies  Ist  battalion,  18th  inf.     During 
the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  K.  a  garrison  of  5  companies  of  the 
36th  inf.,  under  Bvt-col  Henry  A.  Morrow,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Bridger, 
and  much  of  the  time  employed  in  guarding  the  engineers,  and  the  overland 
stage  route  for  200  miles  east  of  Green  river.     Slaj.  J.  H.  Belcher,  post- 
quartermaster,  had  many  improvements  made  during  that  period.     From 
May  1878  to  June  1880  the  post  was  abandoned.     \Vnen  re^tablished  the 

Sirrison  consisted  of  F  and  H  companies,  4th  inf.  In  1881,  post-trader 
arter  caused  a  road  to  be  constructed  over  the  mountains  from  Fort  Thom- 
burg  in  Utah  to  a  mail  station  35  miles  south  of  Fort  Bridger,  to  facilitate 
communication.  In  1883,  additional  barracks  and  quarters  were  commencetl, 
and  the  garrison  increased,  consisting  then  of  B.  C,  and  G  companies  of  the 
9th  inf.,  under  command  of  Lieut-col  T.  M.  Anderson,  same  regiment.  In 
June  of  the  same  year  a  battalion,  consisting  of  two  companies  from  Fort 
Bridger,  two  from  Fort  Fred  Steele,  under  Maj.  I.  D.  De  Kussy,  4th  infan- 
try, repaired  and  improved  the  road  to  Fort  Thornburg.  In  Aug.  1884,  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Briager  was  increased  by  companies  D  and  H,  2l8t  inf.,  and 
Col  Anderson  was  relieved  by  Lieut-col  Alexander  Chambers  of  that  regiment, 
to  whose  Hv<t.  Fort  Britljery  MS.,  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  above  account 
of  its  services  in  the  history  of  Wyoming.  Snrg.-yen,  Circ..,  8,  316-24;  C  S. 
Miac,  Doc.,  40,  pp.  29-30,  41»t  cong.,  3<l  sess.;  U.  S.  H.  Conu  Rept,  520,  iii., 
43d  cong.,  l8t  sess.;  Jfnyile.n,  R^pt,  1870,  p.  55. 
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course  they  had  been  destined  for.  Captain  E.  G. 
Beck\vith,  third  artillery,  who  took  charge  of  the 
survey  of  a  railroad  route  near  the  forty-first  parallel, 
after  the  massacre  of  Captain  Gunnison  and  party  in 
1853,  explored  the  valley  of  Green  river  and  the 
streams  issuing  from  the  Uinta  mountains.  In  1857, 
Johnson's  army  encamped  in  Green  river  valley,  and 
their  supplies  being  cut  off  by  the  Mormons,  Captain 
R.  B.  Marcy,  with  forty  men,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, proceeded  from  Fort  Bridger  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  between  Green  and  Grand  rivers,  up  a 
canon  to  the  top  of  the  range,  to  Grand  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Uncompahgre,  up  Eagle-tail  river 
to  Coschetopes  pass,  and  to  Fort  Massachusetts, 
where  he  obtained  what  was  required,  and  returned 
the  following  June  by  way  of  the  route  east  of  the 
mountains,  and  through  the  South  pass.  Captain 
Marcy's  success  is  a  proof  both  of  the  courage  of  the 
man,  and  the  excellence  of  the  climate  which  spared 
his  life  on  so  terrible  a  journey.' 

In  1857  came  William  M.  Magraw,  who  had  se- 
cured a  contract  from  the  government  to  open  a  road 
through  the  South  pass,  as  if  that  road  had  not  been 
in  constant  use  by  emigrants  for  fourteen  years.  But 
being  a  government  expedition,  it  was  accompanied 
by  naturalists,^  whose  reports  were  of  value  to  science, 
and  through  science  to  more  material  objects.  In 
1858  Captain  J.  H.  Simpson,  of  the  topographical 
engineers,  explored  and  opened  a  road  from  Fort 
Bridger  to  Camp  Floyd,  and  thence  the  following 
year  to  Carson,  Nevada,*  eking  out  the  survey  of 
Colonel  Steptoc  of  1855. 

In  July  1859  Captain  W.  F.  Reynolds,  of  the  topo- 

*  Marry,  Tfurty  Years  of  Anny  Life,  224-49. 

^  J.  O.  Cooper,  surgeon  of  the  wagon-road  expedition,  was  naturalist  to 
the  previous  expedition  of  I.  I.  Stevens,  via  the  Missouri  river  to  Puget 
liouiid,  1853.  C.  Drexler  was  taxidermist  in  1857.  Cooper  returned  to  Wash* 
ington  the  same  season,  but  Magraw  and  Drexler  wintered  on  Wind  river, 
moving  to  Camp  Scott  in  March,  where  the  latter  made  a  large  collection  of 
binls.  SmitfufonMn  Rrjtt,  1858,  p.  50. 

'  Shnpson  Exphr.  Orfot  Basin,  7,  24-5. 
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graphical  engineers,  under  orders  from  government, 
led  an,  expedition  from  Fort  Pierre,  on  the  Missoari 
river,  to  the  Black  hills,  and  having  explored  the 
northeastern  and  northern  portion  of  this  range,  mo\\*i 
on  to  Powder  river  and  the  Bighorn,  exploring  the 
country  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missouri,'  with  Bridger  for  a  guide.  Reynolds  was 
acroinjmnied  by  a  scientific  corps  under  Hayden,  who 
had  previously  explui-ed  the  Platte  valley  for  aome 


Trails  in  Wtomisg. 

distance.  They  were  escorted  by  a  single  company 
of  soldiers,  under  Maynadier  and  Lee,  and  made  a 
favorable  rejiort  on  the  country. 

Men  were  by  this  time  earnestly  looking  for  gold, 
and  the  report  went  forth  that  gold  had  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Bighorn  mountains  by  this  expedition 
But  Reynolds,  afraid  of  losing  his  escort  by  desertion 
ft>rbade  the  discoverer  to  reveal  the  truth  to  any  bu  '< 
himsolf  and  Hayden,  which  reticence  caused  the  local - 

»  U.  S.  Jour.,  300;  37  coug.,  3  aeaa.  MuUan,  MUUary  Road  Se^,  27. 
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!ty  to  be  lost ;  and  although  there  had  been  before, 
ind  have  been  smce,  several  reputed  discoveries  in 
this  range,  there  has  never  been  any  mining,  for  until 
within  recent  years  the  Indians  made  it  such  desper- 
ite  hazard  that  few  would  venture,  and  those  who 
(ventured  seldom  returned  to  reveal  any  discoveries 
they  had  made,  and  the  country  remained  practically 
unexplored." 

Colorado  was  swarming  with  gold-seekers,  and  Mon- 
tana was  known  to  be  rich  in  auriferous  deposits;  why 
aot  this  region  lying  sandwiched  between  them  ? 
This  was  the  question  asked  by  thousands  who  trav- 
ersed it,  few  of  whom  failed  to  strike  a  pick  here  and 
there  as  they  passed,  or  to  curiously  examine  the  sands 
af  every  stream  crossed  in  their  wanderings. 

A  party  of  twelve  men  who  left  Missouri  for  Mon- 
tana in  1863  travelled  the  route  up  the  Cheyenne 
river  to  the  Black  hills,  where  they  prospected,  and 
took  out  in  three  days  $180  in  placer  gold;  after 
which,  the  season  being  late,  they  proceeded  to  their 
destination,  and  finding  plenty  of  the  precious  stuff  in 
Montana,  did  not  return.  In  later  years  the  same 
persons  failed  to  rediscover  the  spot  where  they 
washed  out  their  first  gold." 

I  have  referred  in  my  History  of  Moiiimia  to  an 
expedition  in  1863  which  left  Bannack  City  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  country  drained  by  the  Yel- 
lowstone for  gold  mines  and  town-sites.  The  party 
travelled  up  the  Bighorn  river,  finding  no  gold,  but 
losing  several  of  their  party  by  Indian  attacks,  and 
traversing  the  Wind  river  country,  came  to  the  Sweet- 
water at  "Pacific  City,"  a  trading-house  at  the  foot 

^  A  small  party  of  Canadian  Frenchmen  in  1862  left  the  stage  station  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Sweetwater  to  go  to  the  Bighorn  mountainn,  liavins  in 
vain  endeavored  to  induce  others  to  join  them.  They  were  never  heard  of 
more.  They  were  J.  Dubois,  J.  Patneese,  and  three  brothers.  There  wan 
no  old  trapper  or  guide  in  the  country  who  did  not  have  a  tale  of  gold  dij<- 
covery  to  relate,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  to  reveal  them  either  because 
thev  were  untrue  or  that  they  feared  the  Indians. 

*'G.  T.  \j^  of  Central  City,  Black  hills,  was  one  of  the  party.  Sirahoni, 
Wyoiidng,  Black  JJilU,  86,  222. 
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of  Rocky  ridge,  where  they  overtook  a  train  guarded 
by  a  few  soldiers,  who  were  stationed  at  South  pass. 
Along  the  road  at  intervals   of  about  eighty  miles 
were  found  small  squads  of  troops  for  this  service. 
They  met  here  a  Mormon  who  had  been  to  Devil's 
gate  for  a  cargo  of  soda,  which  he  was  taking  to  Salt 
Lake,  this  being  the  first  recorded  export  of  any  min- 
eral from  Wyoming.     At  Rock  creek  *'  they  found 
lieutenant  and  twenty  soldiers,  a  telegraph  station 
and  a  few  residents.     Walter    Cook,   the  telegrap 
operator;  Louis  Slivers,  who  had  located  at  this  pi 
with  the  intention  of  farming,  but  had   lost  all  hi 
stock  and  goods  by  the  Indians,  and  every  growin 
thing  by  the  grasshoppers;  a  blacksmith,  and  a  trade 
constituted  the  settlement ;  but  the  place  was  popu — 
lous  during  the  season  of  travel,  and  business  was  a 
its  height  when  the  expedition  passed.     It  visiter 
Fort  Bridger,  finding  on  Ham's  fork  of  Green  rive 
several  wood  and  stone  houses,  a  good  stone  corral  an 
barn,  with  plenty  of  hay;  signs  of  the  advance  of  civ 
ilization  which  had  but  little   chance  to  live  excep 
under  the  walls  of  a  fort.     At  the  post  the  company 
were  entertained  by  the  California  minstrels,  a  soldiei 
troupe,   which  gave  a  concert,  charging   fifty  cents 
admission.      They  also   met  there  General    Conner, 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  sufferings  which  had  befallen 
the  exploring  party  by  the  Indians,  did  not  show  them 
much    sympathy.     Conner  had  at  that   time   many 
lodges  of  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  hav- 
ing  compelled    them   to  bring    in  and    deliver    up 
stolen  horses.     As  a  consequence  many  white  men 
were  there  hoping  to  recover  their  property,    only  a 
moiety  of  which  was  restored."     From  Fort  Bridger 

^' James  Stuart,  in  his  journal  of  the  expeditioa,  says  that  hm  had  found 
gold  on  this  creek  three  miles  above  the  crossing  in  1860.  Con,  Hitt,  Soc., 
M(nUana,  218. 

"  Stuart  mentions  meeting  on  the  Sweetwater  and  Green  river,  Hardesty 
and  Alexander,  freighters,  with  a  large  train  for  Salt  lake;  William  McAdow 
going  to  Montana;  Josh  Ten^,  Peter  Myrtle,  Granger,  Louis  Robinson, 
'  Uncle  Jack*  Robinson,  Monsieur  Boivert,  Dick  Hamilton,  John  Sharps* 
and  W.  A.  Carter,  afterward  probate  judge  of  Uinta  ooanty,  betides  many 
others  not  known  to  him. 
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the  company  returned  to  Bannack  by  the  immigrant 
road  via  Soda  springs/"  Red  Rock  valley,  and  Horse 
prairie,  having  made  a  circuit  of  1600  miles  without 
finding  any  diggings,  yet  not  convinced  that  they  did 
not  exist.  In  the  two  following  years  efforts  were 
made  to  effect  a  more  satisfactory  exploration  of  the 
Bighorn  region  by  Montana  companies,  none  of  which 
were  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  Indians. 

The  Bighorn  country  having  yielded  nothing  to  the 
hasty  search  which  alarmed  and  distressed  prospect- 
ors had  made,  rumors  were  started  of  rich  diggings 
on  Wind  river,  a  feeder  of  the  Bighorn,  coming  down 
from  Wind  river  mountains,  and  four  several  com- 
panies from  Idaho  took  the  field  in  1866,  determined 
to  remain  in  the  country  long  enough  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  its  mineral  resources,  while 
another  from  Montana  joined  its  forces  with  theirs." 

^'  A  half  mile  abovo  Soda  springs  Stuart  found  a  town  laid  out  by  the 
Morrisites,  secoders  from  the  Mormon  church.  They  had  aI>out  20  houses 
built,  and  were  erecting  others  in  expectation  of  a  train  of  their  brethren  to 
arrive  in  three  days.  Most  of  them  were  Welsh  and  Danes.  They  were 
poor  and  miserable,  even  to  the  point  of  Ixeggary.  The  year  before,  in  June, 
a  nosse  from  Salt  Lake  had  besieged  for  three  days  a  camp  of  Morrisitea  ou 
\Ve1)er  river,  and  after  killing  Morris  Banks  and  four  others,  and  having  two 
of  the  attacking  posse  killed,  carried  the  remainder  of  the  camp  as  prison- 
ers to  the  city.  ^^lA  Hand-Book  of  Refertnct,  79.  The  presence  of  a  com- 
pany of  Gal.  volunteers  stationed  near  the  new  settlement  to  protect  the 
immigration  prevented  violence  toward  this  camp  in  1863,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  Idaho  in  that  year  was  another  safeguard. 

^^The  Idaho  companies  were  led  as  follows:  Capt.  Bledsoe,  45  men;  Capt. 
Jeflf.  Standifer,  49  men;  Capt.  D.  C.  Patterson,  95  men;  Capt.  Bailey,  53 
men.  In  Patterson's  company  were  Henry  Hushes,  Jerry  Fitzgerald,  C.  F. 
Nichols,  John  Arling,  Charlez  Merrill,  Charles  R.  Young,  Georse  Podgett, 
R.  C.  Coombs,  G-eorge  Stonerood,  Benjamin  White,  M^raw,  Hawthorne, 
Thompkins,  and  others.  Idaho  Worlds  Aug.  18,  1866.  The  Montanians 
joinea  Standifer,  who  had  at  one  time  115  men  in  his  company,  and  who 
kept  on  in  the  direction  of  Wind  river,  while  the  former,  desiring  to  go 
to  the  Bighorn,  where  two  forts  had  been  erected  that  year,  75  of  the  company 
took  that  direction.  This  party  had  the  usual  experience  of  intruders  in 
that  region.  On  the  13th  of  Sept.  Col  J.  N.  Rice  of  Idaho  and  J.  W.  Smith 
of  Helena,  Mont.,  were  killed  while  absent  from  camp  hunting.  Their  bodies 
were  not  discovered  for  two  days.  They  were  at  this  time  18  miles  from 
F(>rt  Philip  Kearny,  and  one  of  the  party  beins  ill,  the  explorers  turned 
aside  to  leave  him  at  this  post.  Twenty-six  of  the  men  engaged  at  the  fort 
to  help  guard  hay-cutters,  who  could  not  work  for  fighting  Indians,  who 
shot  among  them  and  burned  their  hay-stacks.  This  with  other  desertions 
reduced  the  Bighorn  prospecting  company  to  16,  a  party  too  small  to  safely 
get  out  of  the  country.  But  a  detachment  of  26  soldiers  being  sent  to  Fort 
O.  F.  Smith  with  the  mail,  they  joined  this  escort,  which  was  glad  of  re- 
cruits.   When  within  45  miles  of  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  they  were  ftttftcked  in 
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They  travelled,  as  Stuart's  company  had  done,  about 
1600  miles,  prospecting  Bighorn,  Wind  river,  Medi- 
cine lodge,  and  the  streams  at  the  head  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Snake  rivers,  finding  nothing  worthy  of 
attention  by  miners  **  except  at  the  head  of  the  Slink- 
ingwater,  where  some  of  Standifer's  party  reported 
finding  good  prospects,  and  the  following  spring 
returned  to  that  region." 

Wind  river  mountains  and  valley  were  fkiin  earli- 
est times  nmch  talked  of  by  white  and  red  men. 
Man  v  lejjends  were  current  concerninor  the  mountains, 
among  which  was  one  that  in  some  places  timber,  ani- 
mals, and  even  men  were  petrified  in  the  very  stMu- 
blance  of  life,  and  these  places  were  shunned  by  tlic 
natives,  who  feared  being  turned  to  stone.  This 
legend  probably  gave  rise  to  the  absurd  story^  told  l»y 
a  jRocky  mountain  trapper  that  he  had  seen  a  tree 
petrified  with  all  its  branches  and  leaves  perfect,  with 
the  birds  on  it  turned  to  stone  in  the  act  of  sini^inif. 
The  story  was  considered  tough,  even  by  mountain 
men  :  but  does  not  the  account  of  Lot's  wife  equal  it! 

The  valley,  about  eight  miles  wide,  and  between 
150  and  200  miles  in  length,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  choicest  spots  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  river  was  rapid  and  clear,  its  banks 
adorned  with  stately  cottonwood  trees,  while  the 
momitaiti  sides  were  covered  with  forests  of  pine. 
The  soil  was  dark  and  rich,  the  climate  mild,  and  game 
abundant.  Vast  herds  of  bufialoes,  antelopes,  deer. 
and  elk  roamed  through  it.     At  the  upper  end  was  a 

cAinp  by  a  Urge  uuinlter  of  Indians,  and  compeUed  to  intrench  thenuelvc^ 
The  l>attle  la;»teti  (or  two  or  three  hours,  when  the  Indians  were  tiiully 
urtven  i^.  Durinj:  the  tight  a  soldier  was  woanded,  and  a  numlwr  of  horfc* 
cjh:'tarx\i.  The  following  day  they  were  again  surrounded,  attacke<i.  ^'' 
t'orvwl  to  light  their  way  out,  which  they  did  with  no  serious  cssnilti**- 
ti'.oui^h  o\>ii)peUe^l  to  aliandon  their  mining  tools  and  provisions  in  onler  t<* 
mount  all  the  men.  They  arrived  at  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  where  they  ^^^ 
abie  to  r»r\xnire  fn>m  private  individuals  a  supply  of  food«  and  whence  they 
rt>tunie\t  to  Vir^^nia  Oitv  in  c«>mpany  with  another sinaU  party  of  freigbter^ 
yiryifmi  MosUm^i  AW,  iVt  27,  1866, 

•*(>if3rW  Antlamchf.  Oct  27,  1866. 

^'  VirMKia  MomL  Fott,  Man:h  16,  1867. 
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liot  salphur  spring."  It  was  these  attractions  which 
had  made  it  a  favorite  wintering  ground  of  the  natives 
and  the  fur  companies,  and  which  now  made  it  desir- 
able that  a  reason  should  be  found  for  making  settle- 
ments in  it  The  Bighorn  valley  also  was  found  to 
be  an  excellent  grazing  country,  which  in  1866  was 
covered  with  immense  herds  of  buffiJo,  pointing;  to 
uses  to  which  it  could  be  devoted  by  home-building 
men.  In  short,  Green  river,  Sweetwater,  Wind  river, 
and  Bighorn  valleys  were  beginning  to  be  regarded 
as  desirable  for  mining  and  grazing,  if  not  for  agricul* 
ture,  when  the  usual  check  was  placed  upon  settle- 
ment by  the  bloody  protests  of  the  native  population. 


^Sweetwobtr  Mmer,  Feb.  22,  ISeS. 
Hin.  Nay.   46 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INDIAN  WARS. 

1841-1868. 

EMioRAyr  Pabtrs — Chetxnkss  and  Sioux— Force  at  Fort  Larahh- 
Flkbuno*s  Attack— Grattan's  Dkfeat— A  Bloodt  War— Lin  ai 
Fort   Laramie — Movements  of  the  CHETsiurEs  and  Arapahoes- 

EffECT     of     Ck>LORADO     IMMIGRATION     AND     CiVIL     WaR — CJoNTWCID 

Depredations — Peace  Proposals — Oold-hitntino  on  the  Bighoii!i- 
Carrington*s  Expedition — Fetterman's  Defeat — Affairs  at  thi 
Forts — Ck)NTiNU£D  Hostilities — Treaty  Ck>MiassioN. 

The  immigration  of  1842  would  have  fared  ill  but 
for  the  presence  of  Fitzpatrick  of  the  American  Fur 
company,  who  used  his  powerful  influence  and  con- 
summate skill  to  prevent  a  slaughter.     Not  that  the 
112  had  done  anything  to  offend  the  Indians,  but 
that  the  Cheyennes  and  Sioux  were  becoming,  with 
their  little  and  unfortunate  knowledge  of  the  white 
race,  their  whiskey,  their  improved  weapons,  and  their 
wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  a  foe  to  all  whom  they  met, 
red  men  or  white,    who  were  not  in  alliance  with 
them.     More  than  that,  in   August  1841,  they  had 
fought  a  party  of  sixty  men,  led  by  Frapp,   on  the 
head  waters  of  Snake  river,  losing  ten  warriors,  though 
killing  Frapp  and  four  trappers.     During  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  Sioux  had  cut  ofi*  two  small  parties, 
one  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  another  on  the  Bighorn. 
Still  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  a  party  of  350  braveft 
followed  the  immigrants,  overtaking  them  near  Inde- 
pendence rock,   but  the   courage  and  tact  of  their" 
guide  averted  a  catastrophe  which  might  have  delayecfl 
the  settlement  of  Oregon  for  another  decade,  ancfl 

1706) 
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altered  the  political  history  of  the  northwest  territory/ 
This  company  was  permitted  to  pass,  with  the  assur- 
ance, however,  that  in  future  the  path  would  be  found 
closed  which  led  through  their  country.  On  this 
account,  also,  Fremont  a  little  later  was  compelled  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  well  known  guide  and  inter- 
preter. But  the  next  year  what  had  the  doughty 
Sioux  warriors  to  say?  for  here  came  1,000  white 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  hundreds  of  wagons, 
and  great  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  such  as  they  had 
never  dreamed  of  seeing,  whom  they  could  neither 
turn  back  nor  kill.  Destiny  was  too  strong  for  them, 
and  they  retreated  to  their  villages  to  consider  what 
could  now  be  done.  A  tribe  of  red  men  had  some- 
times been  exterminated  by  persistent  and  watchful 
hostility  ;  they  would  try  what  could  be  accomplished 
toward  exterminating  these  audacious  white  people. 
Their  efforts  in  this  cause  led  to  the  occupation  of 
Fort  Laramie  as  a  military  post,  in  order  to  save  the 
annual  immigrations  from  plunder  and  massacre. 
While  three  companies  of  troops  were  at  the  fort, 
comparative  order  was  maintained. 

In  1851,  Kirkpatrick  having  been  appointed  Indian 
agent,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  government  and  the  Sioux,  Arapahoes,  and 
Cheyennes,  of  the  North  Platte,  by  which  the  terri- 
tory of  these  bands  should  be  that  contained  between 
the  100th  and  107th  meridians  of  longitude,  and  the 
39th  and  44th  parallels  of  latitude,  embracing  122,500 
square  miles.  They  were  to  receive  annuities  of  the 
value  of  $50,000,  and  to  preserve  friendly  relations 
with  citizens  of  the  government.'  The  number  of 
warriors  belonging  to  the  Ogalalah  and  Bruld  Sioux, 
and  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  within  this  agency, 
was  estimated  to  be  2,000,  while  the  whole  number 
was  computed  to  be  5,500.  To  hold  in  check  this 
hostile  force— for  despite  treaties  these  savages  were 

^  Fremont  Rpped.  1842-S-4,  173-4;   White,  Ten  Yean  in  Oregon,  15fr-57 
s/fid.  AS.  Rep^,  1856,  94;  /c^,  1859,  137-8;  M,  1862,  229. 
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never  friendly — after  the  first  two  years  there  was 
but  a  handful  of  soldiers,  under  young,  and  of  course 
inexperienced  officers.    As  soon  as  the  Indians  became 
aware  of  the  reduction  of  the  garrison,  they  became 
extremely  insolent,   refusing  to  obey  the  regulatioi 
which  expelled  them  from  the  limits  of  the  post  aftei 
"  retreat,"  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  being  necessary 
eject  them.     For  this  insult  to  savage  dignity  the^ 
made  a  demonstration  on  the   fort,  which  only  the 
promptitude  of  the  little  garrison,  and  the  good   offi 
cers   of  Fitzpatrick   prevented  becoming    a   blood] 
affistir.' 

The  single  company  left  at  Fort  Laramie  was  ii 
1852  reduced  to  twenty-five  able  men.     An  attemp^M.t 
was  made  by  Lieutenant  Fleming  with  twenty-thre     -^ 
men  to  arrest  an  Indian  who  had  fired  on  a  sergeai^^t 
in  charge  of  the  ferry  over  Laramie  river.*     He  wen^   t 
to  the  village  of  the  band,  halted  his  command  an^^ 
sent  an  interpreter  to  inform  the  chief  of  the  natur^^ 
of  his  errand,  who  being  absent,  the  young  brav&is 
declared    for  war,   sooner    than   submit   to    arres'fc^ 
Flaming  advanced  with  five  men,  leaving  the  rest  In 
reserve.     Shots  were  exchanged,  four  Indians  killed, 
and  two  captured.     This  ended  the  encounter  for  this 
occasion. 

The  following  year  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  A 
Mormon  emigrant  complained  at  the  fort  that  one  of 
the  band  of  Wahsahshe  Sioux,  who  sustained  but  a 
bad  character,  had  killed,  and  caused  to  be  eaten,  one 
of  his  cows.  Fleming  sent  Lieutenant  Grattan,  a 
young  Vermonter,  late  from  West  Point,  to  take  the 
offender  in  charge,  an  errand  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
that  only  a  mature  and  discreet  officer  should  have 
been  entrusted  with  it.     There  had  been  no  attempt 

*  Cochran,  HUl.  Fwrt  Laramk^  MS.,  34-5. 

*The  first  bridge  o^er  the  Laramie  was  bailt  in  1849  by  private  personi 
who  collected  toll.  It  was  nsed  only  during  the  season  of  hign  water,  which 
lasted  three  months.  In  1850  more  than  40,000  head  of  cattle  creased  it. 
In  1853  it  was  swept  away,  and  a  flatboat  ferry  substituted  for  4  or  5  years. 
A  new  bridge  was  erected  in  1857,  and  removed  m  1870  half  a  mile  up 
stream.    Tlua  was  afterward  swept  away. 
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on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  conceal  the  act,  which 
Bear,  the  head  chief,  had  himself  reported  at  the 
post,  but  apologized  for  the  rascal,  saying  he  had  shot 
the  cow  in  a  fit  of  anger  at  his  lack  of  success  in  hunt- 
ing, and  after  it  was  killed  it  might  as  well  be  eaten. 

It  would  not  do,  however,  to  establish  such  a  prece- 
dent, and  Grattan  was  ordered  to  take  twenty-eight 
men  and  two  howitzers,  the  Indians  being  numerous 
and  well  armed,  and  bring  this  Indian  to  the  fort. 
He  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Bear,  nine  miles  away, 
and  finding  strenuous  objections  offered  to  the  arrest, 
and  that  the  Indians  were  attempting  with  sullen  and 
angry  demeanor  to  surround  him,  ordered  a  volley  to 
be  fired.  The  chief  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  one 
of  his  braves  was  killed.  Immediately  the  Indians 
returned  the  fire  Grattan  ordered  the  cannon  dis- 
charged, but  being  too  elevated  they  inflicted  no 
injury  on  the  enemy.  In  another  moment  the  com- 
mand was  closely  hemmed  in  by  enraged  savages,  and 
soon  all  lay  dead  and  mutilated,  except  one  man,  who 
escaped  in  a  dying  condition  to  the  fort,  unable  to  give 
an  intelligent  account  of  the  battle.* 

Thus  perished  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Laramie  in  the  summer  of  1854,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  a  long  and  costly  war  with  the 
Sioux. 

Having  achieved  this  victory  over  the  soldiers  the 
Indians  proceeded  to  the  trading-houses  of  James 
Bordeaux  and  P.  Chateau,  Jr,  and  Co.,  both  of  which 
they  robbed,  the  inmates  with  difficulty  escaping 
from  their  fury.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the 
Indians  moved  off^  toward  the  Black  hills,  and  going 
east  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  Yanc- 
tonnais  and  other  bands  of  Sioux  in  that  direction, 
which  they  stirred  up  to  make  war  on  the  white  peo- 
ple, it  being  their  openly  avowed  intention  to  let  no 
white  man  escape. 

^Carlin,  Experiences  m  Wyomng,  MS.,  2-3;  Ind,  Aff,  Rep^  1854,  88; 
Cadkrons  Hist,  Fori  Laramie,  MS.,  36. 
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Mea43ures  were  taken  at  the  war  department  to^ 
punish  the  participators  in  the  Grattan   defeat,  but^ 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  nothing  more  wai^ 
done  that  year  than  to  strengthen  the  garrison  a^:; 
Laramie  with  three  companies  of  the  6th  infantry 
under   Major  WiUiam  Hoffman,   who  assumed  th^ 
command.     In   the  spring   of  1856,  it   was    furth^ 
reenforced,   but  there  being  no  cavalry  at  the  pc^^ 
little  could  be  done  except  to  defend  certain  fixcy/ 
points.     During  the  spring  the  Sioux  captured  all  t^e 
mules  belonging  to  the  quartermaster's  departme;]^ 
which  the  infantry  did   not  and  could    not  recover. 
At  the  same  time  the  Sioux  were  carrying  out  their 
threats,  murdering  mail  carriers,*  and  continuing  hos- 
tilities, and  General  Harney  with  1,500  troops  marched 
up  the  Platte,  striking  a  village  of  Brul^  Sioux  under 
Little  Thunder  at  Ash  Hollow,  100  miles  southeast 
of  Laramie,  September  3d,  killing  many  women  and 
children  and  a  few  warriors.'     Harney  marched  to 
Fort  Laramie,  and  then  to  Fort  Pierre,  where  in  the 
spring  of  1856  he  held  a  peace  council  with  all  the 
Sioux  bands,  in  which  various  promises  were  made  on 
both  sides,  which  were  afterward  forgotten  or  repu- 
diated.    They  served  only  to  secure  a  temporary  truce 
durinor  which  the  bellitrerents  became  somewhat  betr 
ter  acquainted  with  each  other.     Fort  Randall  was 
also  established  this  year  by  order  of  General  Harney 
in  the  Yankton  country  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Sioux. 

^Cochran a  Hist.   Fort  Laramie,  MS.,  41.     It  became  necessary  to  seD^ 
escorts  with  them,  who  met  midway  between  Kearny  and    Laramie.      Ir» 
1856  this  guard  consisted  of  an  officer  and  20  men,  who  were  from  15  to  ^2^ 
days  en  route.     The  mail  contractors  sometimes  failed  in  the  winter  to  ^^ 
through  from  Independence  to  Salt  Lake,  and  if  there  was  news  of  any  in^ 
portance  a  military  express  carried  it.     Prices  for  transportation  were  s^ 
nigh  that  army  pay  could  hardly  be  made  to  meet  expenses.     Commissar^ 
whisky  was  among  the  indispensables.     The  government  limited  the  amonn 
issued  to  an  officer  monthly  to  2  srallons.      Soldiers  suffered  with  scurvy^ 
An  attempt  at  ganlening  was  made  in  1851,  which  failed  through  lack  o^ 
water.     A  hospital  was  erected  in   1856,  which  was  enlarged  in   1868,  am 
served  until  1872,  when  the  fort  was  rebuilt.     There  was  a  sawmill  at 
mie  peak  l)eb>nging  to  the  post  quarter-master  in  1856. 

^  Cariins  £jcpcncHce8  in  WywUag,  MS.,  4. 
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Meantime  the  Cheyennes  were  giving  employment 
to  the  garrisons  of  the  only  two  posts  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  They  were  bad 
enough,  no  doubt,  before  they  were  furnished  with 
an  incentive  to  worse  things  by  an  indiscreet  military 
power.  At  the  upper  Platte  bridge,  126  miles  north 
of  Laramie,  was  stationed  a  company  of  infantry  to 
prevent  the  natives  from  burning  it.  .  The  oflScer  in 
command,  now  a  brevet  major-general,  ordered  the 
arrest  of  three  Cheyennes  whom  he  suspected  of 
wrongfully  retaining  one  of  four  American  horses 
which  they  had  in  their  possession,  three  of  which 
had  been  given  up.  The  Indians  attempted  to  escape, 
and  being  shot  at  by  the  guard,  one  was  killed,  one 
ran  away,  and  the  third  remained  a  prisoner  in  irons 
for  many  months.  The  second  night  after,  a  white 
man  was  killed  near  Fort  Laramie,  and  soon  the 
Cheyennes  of  the  North  Platte  left  that  agency  and 
joined  the  southern  Cheyennes,  who  were  committing 
depredations  on  the  travelled  routes  across  the  plains. 

A  residence  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1856-7  was  the 
opposite  of  agreeable.  To  tramp  along  the  roads  in 
summer,  and  be  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  world  through  the  winter  months  in  poor  quarters 
was  the  sum  of  it.  A  reward  was  offered  for  sharp- 
shooting  which  gave  the  men  something  to  do,  and 
improved  the  efficiency  of  the  riflemen.  The  offi- 
cers discussed  the  presidential  campaign,  the  result 
of  which  was  not  known  to  them  until  April  follow- 
ing the  election.  They  read,  played  cards,  and  con- 
sumed their  allowance  of  liquor.  Think  of  the 
excitement  of  receiving  the  first  mail  after  nearly  six 
months  of  imprisonment  in  midcontinent,  and  thank 
God  and  nature  for  steam  and  electricity. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  an  expedition  against  the 
Cheyennes  was  organized  partly  from  Leavenworth 
and  partly  from  Laramie,  under  Colonel  E.  V.  Sum- 
ner, of  the  1st  dragoons,  who  had  his  camp  near  old 
Fort  St  Vrain  on  the  south  Platte.     In  July  he 
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marched  to  the  Smoky  Hill  branch  of  Kansas  river, 
where  he  met  the  Cheyennes  near  a  small  lake  which 
they  deemed  enchanted,  so  that  if  they  dipped  their 
hands  in  the  water  they  became  invulnerable.     Under 
this  belief  they  met  the  troops  with  the  firmness  of 
faith,  advancii^  steadily  and  in  order,  chanting  their 
war  song,  and  looking  for  divine  interposition  as  much 
as  ever  did  the  heroes  of  Homer.    But  when  the  order 
was  given  to  the  dragoons  to  charge  with  sabres,  their 
confidence  deserted  them,  and  they  fled  in  the  utmost 
terror.     They  lost  nine  of  their  principal  warriors  on 
the  field,  and  a  number  died  of  their  wounds  in  flight 
Sumner  then  marched  to  Bent's  fort  on  the  Arkansas, 
to  the  relief  of  Indian-agent  Miller,  who  was  at  that 
place  with  the  annuity  goods  and  no  protection.     He 
ordered  the  ammunition  destroyed,  the  arms  and  goods 
packed  in  wagons  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Cheyenne 
country,  and  the  subsistence  stores  turned  over  to  the 
commissary,  that  nothing  might  be  left  which  could 
be  of  use  to  the  enemy.     This  was  accomplished  only 
in  time  to  prevent  the  killing  of  the  few  persons  at 
Port  Bent,  and  the  spoUation  of  its  contents,  as  the 
Arapahoes   informed   the   agent   would   have    been 
effected  the  night  following,  but  for  Sumner's  arrival. 
The  effect  of  Sumner's  expedition  was  to  intimidate 
the  Cheyennes,  who  did  not  at  once  recover  from  the 
stroke.     Late  in  September  Major  Lynde  arrived  at 
Fort  Laramie  with  two  companies  of  the  seventh  in- 
fantry  en  route  to  Utah,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
belief  that  the  troops  could  not  get  through  the  moun- 
tain passes  before  they  were  closed  by  snows,  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  this  post,  Hoffman  leaving  for 
Leavenworth  with  three  hundred  men  of  the  sixth, 
and  Lynde  taking  the  command.     In  the  summer  of 
1858  he  was  joined  by  four  companies  of  his  regiment, 
with  headquarters,  staff,  and  band,  all  leaving  Laramie 
in  August  for  Utah.*     Different  companies  were  pre- 

"  Major  John  Sedgwick  was  in  command.     The  Mormon  difficulty  had 
been  settled  before  he  reached  Pacific  Hprings,  where  he  was  turned  back  to 
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viously  encamped,  some  at  Muddy  springs,  and  some 
on  the  South  Platte,  this  display  of  force  being  not 
without  its  influence  in  keeping  the  Indians  quiet 
The  garrison  at  Laramie  was  now  composed  of  a  por- 
tion  of  the  tenth  infantry,  and  two  companies  of  the 
second  dragoons,  whose  principal  duty  was  to  furnish 
escorts. 

The  immigration  to  Colorado  which  began  in  1858 
was  a  new  element  in  the  problem  of  peaceful  relations 
with  the  Indians.  The  uneasiness  occasioned  by  this 
unexpected  migration  to  territory  claimed  by  the 
Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  led  to  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  on  the  plains.  In  1860  Sedgwick  was  in 
the  field  pursuing  these  savages,  and  Bent's  fort  on 
the  Arkansas  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  United 
States  troops,  as  I  have  already  related  in  my  account 
of  the  Indian  wars  of  Colorado.  When  the  regular 
troops  were  called  away  to  fight  in  the  struggle  of 
the  government  against  disunion,  volunteers  were  sent 
to  garrison  forts  and  protect  travel.  The  first  volun- 
teers at  Laramie  were  two  troops  of  the  4th  Iowa 
cavalry,  one  of  the  6th  Ohio  cavalry,  and  one  of  the 
8th  Kansas  infantry.  Changes  were  frequent  in  gar- 
risons. The  1st  Ohio  cavalry,  independent  battalion, 
commanded  by  Thomas  L.  Mackey,  the  11th  Ohio 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Collins,  the  7th  Iowa,  and  the 
6th  Michigan  cavalry  were  at  different  times  stationed 
at  Fort  Laramie. 

The  Indians  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the 
government  was  embarrassed  by  the  civil  war,  nor 
loath  to  take  advantage  of  its  temporary  disablement ; 
hence  the  onslaught  of  1862  in  Minnesota,  and  the 
general  uprising  which  followed,  extending  to  the 
Kocky  mountains,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Co- 
lumbia.    Wyoming  being  still  unsettled  suffered  only 

Fort  Riley.  Thu  post,  located  at  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  the 
Kansas  river,  in  1852,  was  first  called  Camp  Centre,  from  its  geographical 
position,  bat  afterward  named  in  honor  of  Cfen.  B.  C.  Riley. 
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through  its  itinerant  population,  attacks  upon  travel- 
lers,  the  robbery  of  supply  trains,  and  occasional  mur- 
ders, the  war  being  chiefly  carried  on  east  of  the  forks 
of  the  Platte,  where  the  booty  was  richest,  being 
government  trains,  and  merchant  supplies  for  Colo- 
rado  and  New  Mexico.  In  1863  Fort  Halleck  wag 
established  a  little  west  of  the  Medicine  Bow  moun. 
tains,  on  the  route  of  the  overland  mail.  The  year 
1864  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  that  period.  General 
Alfred  Sully  had  made  an  expedition  into  the  Sioux 
country  via  the  Missouri  with  three  thousand  troops, 
having  to  fight  the  entire  Sioux  nation  of  15,000  at 
Deer  Stand,  where  their  loss  was  585  in  one  day, 
Sully's  loss  being  slight.  In  the  Bad  lands  he  had 
another  battle,  killing  twelve  of  the  Indians  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Little  Missouri.  For  three  days 
thereafter  he  had  a  marching  fight,  the  Indians  en- 
gaging him  so  hotly  to  prevent  his  coming  on  their 
principal  camp,  which  was  in  his  route.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  days  they  disappeared,  and  went  south 
toward  the  Black  hills,  and  when  Sully  came  upon 
their  village  he  found  it  deserted.  He  burned  it,  and 
pushed  on  to  Fort  Union,  returning  to  Sioux  City  to 
winter. 

Meantime  the  Arapahoes  were  doing  deadly  work 
in  the  territory  west  of  Fort  Laramie.  Surveyor- 
general  Burr  of  Utah,  Peter  Dodson,  Boswell,  and 
ten  others  set  out  in  1864  to  explore  the  Bighorn 
country,  but  were  driven  back,  being  attacked  by  the 
Arapahoes  at  Medicine  Bow.  In  the  battle  seven 
Indians  were  killed.  Their  band  retreated,  but  com- 
ing upon  an  immigrant  train  killed  two  men  by  burn- 
ing them  alive,  bound  to  their  wagon  wheels.  On 
the  Platte,  above  Fort  Laramie,  they  attacked  a  large 
train,  killing  five  men,  and  of  every  company  that 
passed  over  the  route  they  took  toll  in  cattle  and 
horses,  amounting  during  a  season  to  manj'-  times  a 
congressional  appropriation,*  besides  the  glory  of  it 

*Ind,  Aff,  Bept,  1864,  252.    Larimer's  Capture  and  E^ape^  39-57.  is  an 
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In  Angnst  of  this  year  Fort  Sedgwick  was  established, 
at  the  junction  of  Lodge  Pole  creek  with  the  south 
fork  of  the  Platte. 

The  Sioux  having  moved  in  large  numbers  into  the 
region  of  the  Black  hills  and  Powder  river,  were  the 
ready  allies  of  the  Cheyennes  in  their  depredations. 
In  January  1865  they  advanced  upon  the  new  post, 
which  was  commanded  by  Nicholas  J.  O'Brien,  a 
young  officer  in  the  7th  Iowa  cavalry,  with  a  company 
of  thirty -seven  men.  The  Sioux  were  led  by  Man- 
afraid-of-his-horses,  Spotted  Tail,  and  Two-face,  and 
the  Cheyennes  by  White  Antelope.  O'Brien  charged 
a  division  of  the  savages  with  a  part  of  his  command, 
while  his  subordinate  officers  engaged  those  on  his 
right  and  left.  The  Indians  returned  the  charge  four 
or  five  hundred  strong,  and  again  the  troop  dashed  at 
them  and  into  their  midst,  losing  in  killed  and  wounded 
almost  half  their  number.  The  artillery  being  finally 
brought  to  bear  on  the  besiegers,  and  a  third  charge 
being  made,  the  natives  retreated.** 

On  the  2d  of  February  the  Indians  renewed  the 
attack,  and  succeeded  in  burning  Julesburg,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  overland  mail  line  with  the  Denver  branch, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  telegraph  management 
for  the  plains,  established  in  1861.  They  destroyed 
at  the  same  time  fifty-five  miles  of  the  telegraph  line. 
On  the  13th  they  attacked  a  detachment  of  140  men 
under    Lieutenant-colonel    Collins    at   Rush   creek, 

account  of  the  battle  at  Little  Box  Elder  in  1864,  with  the  story  as  above 
indicated,  of  one  man's  experience. 

**  O'Brien  was  born  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1839,  and  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1848.  In  1863  he  organized  a  company  of  the  7th  Iowa  cavalry,  and  was 
commissioned  capt.,  and  repoited  to  Cren.  McKane  at  Omaha,  who  sent  him 
to  Cottonwood  springs  to  build  a  post  (Fort  McPherson),  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Laramie  and  to  Julesburg  to  build  Fort  Sedgwick.  He  was  with 
Conner  in  his  Powder  river  expedition,  as  chief  of  artillery,  and  established 
Fort  P.  E.  Conner,  afterward  Fort  Reno.  He  returned  to  Iowa  and  was 
married  in  the  autumn,  reporting  at  Fort  Reno  in  Dec,  being  commissioned 
major,  and  being  mustered  out  the  following  year  on  expiration  of  service. 
He  took  a  land  claim  near  Fort  Sedgwick.  When  the  railroad  reached  that 
point  he  settled  in  Julesburg,  being  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  town,  and 
subsequently  mayor;  but  soon  removed  to  Cheyenne,  where  he  remained. 
He  ha-i  held  the  office?  of  dept.  U.  S.  marshal,  sheriff^  citv  councilman  and 
member  of  the  8th  legislature. 
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eighty -five  miles  north  of  Julesburg,  with  a  force  of 
2,500.  Collins  had  one  twenty-four-pound  brass  gun, 
with  which,  and  with  constant  fi^^hting,  he  held  them 
off  for  twenty-two  hours,  losing  but  three  men  killed 
and  eight  wounded." 

In  April  they  again  attacked  125  troops,  under 
Collins,  stationed  at  Mud  springs,  to  the  number  of 
1,500  Sioux  and  Cheyennes.  The  troops  defended 
themselves  for  twenty-four  hours,  when,  reenforce- 
ments  arriving  with  artillery,  the  Indians  retreated. 
They  lost  a  considerable  number,  and  the  troops 
eleven  wounded  and  two  killed. 

The  hostilities  of  1864  were  repeated  in  1865.  In 
four  weeks  of  July  and  August  the  Sioux  and  Chey- 
ennes killed  and  captured  forty-five  white  persons 
between  Sage  creek  and  Virginia  Dale."     An  expedi- 

^^  There  was  some  very  brave  fighting  in  this  engagement.  Actins-Iient 
Robert  F.  Patton,  with  7  men  from  his  co.  B.,  11th  Ohio  cav.,  andS  vol 
from  the  other  companies  made  a  charse  to  drive  a  detachment  of  50  Induuu 
which  had  stolen  up  to  within  350  yaras  of  camp.  The  squad  was  armed 
only  with  revolvers,  and  charged  through  all  right,  but  were  cut  off  by  900 
Indians.  The  men  in  charse  of  the  gun  were  afraid  of  using  it  on  th« 
enemy  lest  they  should  hit  their  comraides;  but  by  firing  to  the  right  and 
left,  made  a  diversion  which  enabled  Patton  to  chsjrge  back.  The  1^  shot, 
by  George  W.  Hoover,  saved  Patton's  life.  With  empty  revolvers  the  little 
command  returned,  minus  two  of  their  number,  who  were  killed.  The  inci- 
dents of  this  battle  and  some  others  are  related  in  a  dictation  of  Hernuum 
Haas,  who  participated.  Haas  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1840,  emigrating  to 
America  in  1849.  He  served  in  the  union  army  nearly  4  years  as  a  meimr 
of  the  1st  Ohio,  co.  B.  He  arrived  at  Laramie  in  1862,  and  was  dischsr^^ 
at  Omaha  in  1865.  The  service  was  guarding  the  road  and  telegraph  line 
from  South  pass  to  Julesburg,  carrying  the  weekly  mail  for  the  government, 
and  scouting  in  the  Powder  river  country.  He  took  the  brass  gun  and  40 
men  from  Laramie  to  Mud  Springs  station  to  reinforce  Collins  previons  to 
the  attack  above  referred  to.  In  July  1862,  while  going  with  a  command  to 
Devilgate  to  remove  the  stages  to  a  more  southern  route,  via  Bridser  pa%, 
at  Seminole  gap,  two  soldiers  were  found  to  be  drunk,  whereupon  the  officer 
in  command  ordered  all  the  whiskey  poured  out  on  the  eround,  from  which 
incident  the  pass  of  these  mountains  took  its  name  of  Whiskey  crap.  AHiet 
being  mustered  out  of  service  Haas  located  himself  at  Fort  Laramie  in 
charge  of  the  government  wagon  and  blacksmith  shops,  removing  afterwards 
to  Cheyenne  and  enga^ng  in  the  same  business  for  himself.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  history  of  that  city;  was  elected  to  the  first  territorial 
legislature,  and  reelected  in  1873,  1875,  and  1877.  Was  delegate  at  large  in 
1875. 

^^  John  H.  Finfrock,  bom  in  Ohio  in  1836,  was  educated  in  Richland  co., 
afterwards  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Mich.,  Ohio  Medical  col- 
lege, and  Long  Island  hospital.  He  enterea  the  union  army  as  hoipital 
steward,  and  was  afterward  captain  of  Ohio  volunteers;  also  serving  as  asst 
surgeon  from  1863  to  1865.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  Halleck  in  the  latter  capac* 
ity  m  1863,  being  one  of  those  who  rescued  one  of  the  Gollett  family,  fie 
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tion  was  organized  under  General  P.  E.  Conner,  to  go 
against  these  Indians  in  their  own  country  on  Pow- 
der river.  It  was  hoped  that  Conner,  who  had  a 
great  reputation  amongst  the  Indians  as  a  fighting 
general,  would  be  able  to  clear  the  road  to  Montana, 
via  Powder  and  Bighorn  rivers.  He  had  with  him 
parts  of  the  6th  and  7th  Michigan  cavalry,  and  200 
Pawnee  and  Omaha  scouts,  the  ordinance  being  under 
Colonel  Cole  of  the  2d  Missouri  artillery.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  head  of  Tongue  river  with  Bridger  and 
other  mountain  men  for  guides,  the  officers  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  their  errand,  and  to  have  imagined 
themselves  upon  a  summer  hunt  on  the  plains.  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  peace  negotiations  with  the  Sioux  and  their 
allies,  and  General  Sully  was  marching  across  the 
northern  part  of  Dakota,  anxious  to  gain  the  consent 
of  Indians  to  a  treaty  looking  to  the  relinquishment 
of  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  and  of  all  that  country 
where  contact  with  the  white  people  seemed  inevita- 
ble. But  Pope  was  averse  to  peace,  advocating 
slaughter. 

In  October  General  Wheaton  decided  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  the  Sioux,  to  inform  them  that  other  tribes 
were  making  peace,  and  should  they  desire  to  do  so 
the  opportunity  would  be  oflFered  them.  Having 
made  this  decision  he  left  Laramie  for  Omaha,"  leav- 
ing Colonel  Henry  E.  Maynadier  to  carry  out  his 
designs.  No  white  man  could  be  found  who  would 
undertake  to  deliver  the  message,  the  proposition 
being  finally  conveyed  to  them  by  friendly  Indians, 
who  after  three  months  returned,  bringing  with  them 
Swift  Bear's  band.  This  chief  professed  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  make  peace  and  to  come  to  the  fort  for 

had  a  son,  William  Edwin  Finfrock,  bom  at  Fort  Halleck,  Oct.  16,  1865, 
whom  he  thinks  is  the  first  white  person  bom  in  Wyoming.  He  settled  at 
Laramie  City  in  1868.  He  was  coroner,  probate  judge,  and  county  physjpian. 
He  was  member  of  the  city  council  in  1872-3,  county  supt  of  public  schools  in 
1880,  and  was  appointed  in  1880  one  of  the  board  of  penitentiary  commit* 
8ioner««.  of  which  board  he  was  president  for  two  years. 
^  HidL  Colorado,  420,  this  series. 
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provisions  and  clothing  for  their  families,  and  reported 
that  Red  Cloud,  chief  of  the  Ogalallas,  was  also  on 
his  way  to  Laramie.  On  the  Ist  of  June  the  com- 
missioners appointed  assembled  at  Fort  Laramie, 
namely  E.  B.  Taylor  superintendent,  Henry  E.  May. 
nadier  commandant  at  Fort  Laramie,  R.  N.  McLaren 
of  Minnesota,  Thomas  Wistar  of  Philadelphia,  and 
two  secretaries,  Charles  E.  Bowles  and  Frank  Leh- 
mer.  After  the  hesitancy  and  delay  always  affected 
by  Indians  on  similar  occasions,  the  Brul^  and  Ogalalla 
Sioux  collected  a  majority  of  their  people,  although 
Red  Cloud  declined  to  be  present,  and  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  a  treaty. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  conditions  im- 

Eosed  upon  the  Sioux  was  that  the  route  commonly 
nown  as  the  Bozeman  road,  leading  from  Platte 
bridge  to  Bozeman  in  Montana,  should  be  secure  from 
hostilities.  Into  this  arrangement  the  northern  Chey- 
enne and  the  Arapahoes  expressed  their  willingness 
to  enter.  But  a  loop-hole  of  escape  from  responsibil- 
ity was  left  open  by  the  defection  of  Red  Cloud, 
who  had  a  numerous  following,  and  who  was  still  at 
liberty  to  commit  depredations,  while  the  greater 
number  were  clothed  and  fed  as  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

While  the  council  was  in  progress  the  migration  to 
Montana  was  at  its  height.  Ked  Cloud  had  made 
this  a  cause  of  disaffection.  Why  had  they ,  the  com- 
missioners, asked  for  what  they  had  already  taken  ? 
Before  the  commission  closed  came  a  military  expedi- 
tion of  magnitude — 700  troops  with  over  200  mule- 
teams,  besides  ambulances  for  officers  and  their  femi- 
lies,  a  band,  and  everything  necessary  to  a  complete 
establishment  in  a  new  country,  under  Colonel  H.  B. 
Carrington,  18th  infantry,  commander  of  a  new  dis- 
trict. This  is  said  to  have  been  the  drop  too  much  to 
Red  Cloud,  who  with  300  warriors  sallied  forth  on 
the  heels  of  the  expedition  to  prevent  the  treaty 
having  effect. 
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Efforts  had  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son by  the  military  authorities  to  keep  prospecting 
parties  out  of  the  Bighorn  country,  and  with  toler- 
able success. "  But  immigrant  and  freight  trains  could 
not  be  turned  back,  and  must  be  guarded.  As  Car- 
rington  advanced  into  the  Powder  River  country  he 
began  to  learn  what  he  had  to  encounter.  At  Fort 
Reno,  which  was  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  the 
5th  United  States  volunteers  only,  were  found  three 
immigrant  trains  waiting  instructions  as  to  their  fur- 
ther advance  under  the  escort  of  the  military  expe- 
dition. Notwithstanding  this  large  number  of  people, 
civil  and  military,  all  the  horses  and  mules  belonging 
to  the  fort  settlers  were  run  off  in  open  daylight,  and 
although  the  troops  pursued  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
thirty-five  miles,  not  a  hoof  was  recovered.  The  only 
reward  of  their  exertion  was  the  capture  of  an  Ind- 
ian pony  so  heavily  laden  with  presents  received  at 
the  late  treaty  council  that  it  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  herd. 

Relieving  the  companies  at  Fort  Reno,  where  Cap- 
tain Proctor  remained  with  one  company  to  guard  the 
stores  until  they  could  be  removed,  Carrington  pro- 
ceeded north  to  select  the  site  of  a  post  in  the  Big- 
horn country,  which  was  to  be  district  headquarters, 
finding  on  the  second  day's  march,  at  Rock  creek, 
notices  left  by  trains  which  had  been  attacked  at  this 
place,  within  the  previous  week,  losing  considerable 
stock.  Arriving  at  Piney  fork  the  position  was  taken 
on  that  stream  and  the  dimensions  of  Fort  Philip 
Kearny  staked  off  July  15th. 

While  on  the  road  Red  Cloud's  adherents  had  sent 

**  A  company  of  116  men  was  raised  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  to  pros- 
pect the  Bighorn  mountains  for  gold,  but  they  were  met  near  Gray  Bull 
creek  by  troops  from  Reno  who  forbade  then  further  progress,  when  the 
majority  of  the  company  turned  back.  W.  L.  Kuykendall,  however,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  evaded  the  troops  and  with  about  20  men 
pushed  on  and  reached  Bozeman.  He  was  the  means  of  rescuing  a  party 
which  had  been  robbed  of  its  stock  and  had  two  men  killed.  Uniting  their 
forces  they  finished  their  journey  without  any  further  serious  losses.  Her- 
man G.  Nickerson,  since  probate  judge  of  Fremont  county,  was  one  of  the 
rescued  travellers.     I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  him  by  ana  by. 
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Carrington  a  command  to  leave  the  country,  saynwr 
that  Fort  Keno  in  that  case  should  not  be  cUsturbed, 
but  that  no  other  post  should  be  established  in  the 
country.  Carrington  responded  by  inviting  them  to 
meet  him,  which  the  Cheyennes  did  on  the  16th,  but 
no  Sioux  were  present,  Red  Cloud  having  already 
turned  back  to  intercept  travel.  The  CheyeDnea 
accepted  some  presents  of  food  and  clothing  and 
promised  to  remain  at  peace,  which  for  a  time  they 
appeared  to  do. 

However,  on  the  next  morning  the  herds  belonging 
to  Major  Hammond's  command,  which  was  destined 
for  the  upper  Yellowstone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boze- 
man,  were  stampeded,  and  in  the  effort  to  rescue  them 
two  soldiers  were  killed  and  three  wounded.  On  the 
return  of  the  detachment  they  came  upon  six  muti* 
lated  bodies  of  a  trading  party  killed  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  post,  though  the  wife  of  a  principal 
trader  was  a  Sioux." 

The  abandonment  of  Fort  Reno  had  been  contem- 
plated in  the  establishment  of  Fort  Philip  Keamy,  as 
Fort  Casper  had  been  erected  on  the  Sweetwater,  and 
a  fort  was  to  be  built  both  on  the  Bighorn  and  Yellow- 
stone rivers.  But  the  condition  ot  the  country  was 
such  that  Reno  must  not  only  not  be  abandoned,  but 
must  be  strengthened,  and  the  Yellowstone  post  was 
given  up,  while  a  company  was  sent  to  regnforce  Cap- 
tain Proctor  instead.  Early  in  August  Lieutenant- 
colonel  N.  C.  Kinney  and  Captain  Burrows  left  Fort 
Philip  Keamy  with  two  companies  to  establish  the 
Bighorn  post,  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  which  reduced  the 
force  at  Carrington's  post  to  five  companies,  two-thirds 
of  which  was  composed  of  raw  recruits.  The  labor 
of  erecting  a  strong  fort,  with  sufficient  quarters  for 
eight  companies,  which  was  expected  would  be  fur- 
nished, the  material  all  to  be  obtained  in  the  forest; 

^  These  traders,  Ions  known  at  Fort  Laramie,  were  Lonis  Gazzoniand 
Henry  Arrison.  The  other  four  were  probably  herders.  The  Sioux  wife  and 
half-breed  family  were  allowed  to  escape. 
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and  of  cutting  wood  and  hay  in  preparation  for  a  long 
severe  winter,  was  added  to  the  duty  of  guarding 
trains,  carrying  mail,  and  escorting  detachments  of 
soldiers,  or  parties  of  citizens,  while  engaged  in  unmili- 
tary  labor. 

C^rrington  had  represented  to  the  commander  of 
the  department.  General  P.  St  George  Cooke,  that 
the  status  of  the  Indians  in  his  district  was  that  of 
war,  and  had  made  his  situation  known  to  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army ;  but  it  was  December  before  he 
was  reen  forced,  and  then  only  by  a  handful  of  poorly 
armed  raw  recruits.  Ammunition  was  at  length 
wanting  for  the  practice  of  the  recruits,  or  even  for 
defence,  in  case  of  an  attack,  while  at  Laramie,  where 
no  trouble  was  apprehended,  twelve  companies  were 
stationed.  In  the  midst  of  several  thousand  hostile 
Indians  was  a  small  garrison  of  untried  men,  without 
the  means  of  making  war  if  forced  to  it.**  The  con- 
dition of  the  three  posts  on  the  Bozeman  road  was 
really  that  of  a  state  of  seige  from  July  to  January 
requiring  the  greatest  caution  to  prevent  capture. 
The  history  of  Fort  Philip  Kearny  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  was  one  of  a  careful  defence.  The  attacks 
on  the  timber  trains,  hay-cutters,  woodmen,  and 
escorts  were  unintermitting.  Serious  as  was  the  loss 
in  cattle  and  horses  to  a  community  so  isolated,  the 
frequent  loss  of  life  was  yet  more  painful. 

By  the  10th  of  October  there  were  not  forty  horses 
left  with  which  to  mount  mail  carriers,  escorts,  and 
pickets.  On  the  last  of  the  month  the  garrison  flag 
floated  for  the  first  time  froni  the  flag-staff  of  Fort 
Philip  Kearny.  The  skirmishing  on  the  wood  road, 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise,  had  resulted  in  no  loss  of  life  for 
some  time,  when,  on  December  6th,  in  defending  a 

*•  Cochran,  in  his  HUL  Fori  Laramie^  MS.,  says:  As  many  as  12  com- 
panies of  cavalry  an<l  infantry  were  stationed  at  Fort  Laramie.  The  cavalry 
oame  late  in  autamn.  One  troop,  under  Lieut  Bingham,  was  ordered  on 
escort  duty  with  a  train  to  Fort  C.  F.  Smith.  Bingham  was  killed  while  at 
Fort  Philip  Kearny.  His  regt  was  the  2d  cavalry,  under  Palmer 
Hist.  Mbv.   46 
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wood  train  Lieutenant  Bingham,  of  the  cavalry,  and 
Sergeant  Bowers  were  killed,  and  the  road  had  become 
so  dangerous  toward  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  that  it  had 
been  determined  not  to  attempt  sending  mails  in  that 
direction.  Thus  the  toils  tightened  around  a  devoted 
garrison. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  21st  of  December  an  alarm 
was  signalled  by  tlie  pickets  on  the  wood  road,  and 
tliat  the  train  had  corralled  for  safety,  waitino;  for 
relief.  A  detail  was  quickly  organized  consisting  of 
sevcnty-eiglit  officers  and  men,  the  command  being 
given  by  his  own  request  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Fet- 
terinan.  Tliere  was  a  general  disposition  to  volun- 
teer, both  among  officers  and  citizens  employed  at  the 
post,  and  a  general  feeling  of  exasperation  in  all  minds, 
which  led  to  the  catastrophe  which  followed.  Before 
the  command  started  a  few  Indian  pickets  appeared 
on  Lodojc  Trail  ridg:e,  and  a  few  at  the  crossinof  of 
the  Bozeman  road  below  the  fort,  who  were  scattered 
by  case  shot  dropped  among  them.  But  the  main 
fon^c  was  entirely  concealed,  and  a  few  shot,  more  or 
lovss,  would  not  interfere  with  the  execution  of  a  well- 
considered  plan.  A  surgeon  sent  to  join  the  com- 
mand hastily  returned  with  the  report  that  the  train 
had  been  relieved  and  gone  on  to  the  woods,  but  that 
Fetterman  was  on  the  ridge  to  the  north  out  of  view, 
and  surrounded  by  a  large  force  of  Indians.  Soon 
the  sound  of  rapid  firing  came  from  the  valley  of 
Pcno  creek  beyond  the  ridge,  and  then  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Fetterman  had  been  drawn  into  an  unex- 
pected engagement  by  Indian  cunning,  aided  by  the 
desire  to  aven^^e  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Bingham, 
or  had  been  in  some  inconceivable  manner  entrapped 
into  disobeying  orders.  A  relief  party  was  dispatched 
with  additional  officers,  surgeons,  ambulances,  and 
even  the  prisoners  in  the  guardhouse  were  placed  on 
duty  to  give  all  the  available  force  for  action  shouk 
further  aid  be  required  to  repulse  the  Indians.  Th 
wood  train  was  ordered  in,  and  when  all  was  don 
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there  were  but  119  men  besides  those  with  Fetterman. 

Meantime  the  reUef  party  reached  a  point  of  obser- 
vation just  as  an  ominous  silence  followed  the  crack- 
ling noise,  increasing  in  intensity  for  half  an  hour, 
of  rifle  discharges.  They  beheld  the  valleys  below 
them  filled  with  2,000  Indians,  yelling  and  inviting 
them  to  descend,  but  not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen. 
Not  an  officer  or  man  of  Fetterman  s  command 
remained  alive."  Tired  of  their  bloody  work,  with 
their  own  dead  and  wounded,  the  Indians  withdrew 
at  nightfall,  and  about  half  the  dead  soldiers  were 
brouLjht  hito  the  fort  after  dark.  On  the  followintj 
day  the  remainder  were  found,  and  a  pit  fifty  feet  in 
length  received  all  of  the  eighty-one  victims,  but  a 
few  whose  families  claimed  them  for  burial  elsewhere.'* 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  a  miner  named  Philips  car- 
ried dispatches  to  Fort  Reno,*'  whence  the  news  was 
dispatched  to  Fort  Laramie,  where  it  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  the  festivities  of  Christmas  eve.'° 

Early  in  January  Carrington  received  orders  to 
remove  district  headcjuarters  to  Fort  Casper,''  and  at 

*'  Trnnx.  Wijonu  Acad.  Srifrnrt'fi,  etc.,  1882,  87;  Wyyni.  Territorial  AJTuirs, 
MS.,  ITi-lG;  \\'f/))n.  Indi'iim  ami  SrUiirs^  MS.,  49-50;  Mtmiami  Ptn^ty  Fel>.  9, 
186/;  U.  S.  Sf'iu  J  our.,  57o-G,  585;  39  th  cong.,*2tl  seas.;  S.  F.  Alta  Cal.,  Fob. 
15,  and  US,  18G7. 

*"^Tlie  <jtiicer3  killed  in  thia  battle  were  Col  Fetterman,  Capt.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  an<l  Lieut  Grunimond,  making  with  Bingham  ancl  Daniels,  live  com- 
missioned ofiicers  killed  while  Fort  Pliilip  Kearny  wad  building,  and  over 
90  men.  William  Daly,  now  a  resident  of  llawlins,  waa  employed  vith  the 
quartermaster  in  erecting  Fort  Philip  Kearney,  and  was  the  tirnt  carpenter 
in  that  section.  He  waj  employed  l)y  the  government  at  Fort  Md'herson, 
Neb.,  in  1807-8.  From  tljcre  he  came  to  C-heyenne,  where  he  took  contracts 
for  putting  up  railroad  buildings  in  18G9,  and  was  afterward  supt  of  con- 
struction of  the  N.  P.  R.  K.,  between  Cheyenne  and  Og<leu  until  1873,  when 
he  went  into  lumber  an<l  contracting  at  Rawlins.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Daly 
that  the  Indiana  might  have  taken  the  fort  on  the  21st  of  Dec.  That  they 
did  not  pursue  their  victory  further  was  in  consonance  with  their  customary 
intermittent  violence. 

^"Phillips  was  one  of  the  Standifer  j)arty  which  I  have  before  mentioned 
as  wintering  at  Fort  Phil.  Kearny.  Two  others,  Wheatley  and  Fisher, 
were  with  Fetterman '.s  comman<l,  and  were  killed.  It  re(inired  a  stout  heart 
to  carry  dispatches  through  the  Indian,  country  at  that  time. 

-"C'n'/mnt,  J/iM.  Fort  Laraihify  M.S. 

'•*The  ISth  infantry  regiment  built  Fort  Casper  soon  after  the  clo.se  of  the 
war.  It  ha<l  Ix-en  a  det«iclied  service  station  to  protect  the  m  -il.  They  built, 
rebuilt,  or  repaired  forts  Dalleck,  Laramie,  Sedgwick,  Reno,  Philip  Keaniy, 
Fetterman,  and  liridger,  sevir.il  of  them  mail  .'<tations  i)reviously,  all  within 
the  limitd  <»f  what  is  now  Wyoming,  besides  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  in  Montana, 
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the  same  time  Brigadier-general  H.  W.  Weasels, 
arrived  with  two  companies  of  cavalry,  and  took  com- 
mand at  Fort  Philip  Kearny.  The  cold  was  so  severe 
that  in  the  three  days'  journey  to  Reno  all  were  in 
danger  of  perishing,  women,  children,  oflScers  and  men, 
some  of  the  teamsters  suflFering  amputation  of  the 
hands  and  feet  on  reaching  the  fort.  After  getting 
to  Fort  Casper,  the  orders  were  to  go  to  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson,  and  again  headquarters  journeyed  through 
winter  weather  to  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  Fort 
Kearny. 

The  spring  of  1867  opened  with  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities.    The  military  authorities  near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  infested  line  of  road,  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
kilUng  of  small  parties  by  ordering  all  such  detained 
at  Fort  McPherson,  which  was  near  the  junction  of 
the  North  and  South  Platte,  until  they  were  organ- 
ized into  companies  of  not  less  than  thirty  men,  and 
by  furnishing  escorts  if  danger  seemed  to  threaten. 
A  large   number  of  troops  had  been  sent  into  the 
department,  with  the  design  at  first  of  sending  an 
expedition    against    the  Sioux    who   were    in   force 
between  Fort  Philip  Kearny  and  Fort  C.  F.  Smith," 
but  being  chiefly  infantry  they  were  unable  to  pursue 

and  McPherson  in  Nebraska.  There  was  also  a  su]>-po6t  of  Fort  Laramie  at 
Scott  Bluffs,  calle<i  Fort  MitchelL  AfMraia,  70,  270;  Stunjis^  Cytrntton  Seim 
Vif^c  of  the  Sioux  Wnr,  22-3. 

*^The  commander  of  the  department  of  the  Platte  in  1867  was  Gen.  C.  C. 
Aagru.  Early  in  the  year  Gov.  L  X.  Palmer  commanded  at  Fort  Laramie, 
bat  later  Maj.  G.  W.  Rowland.  After  a  nnmber  of  changes  the  distribntion 
of  troops  was  as  follows: 


POSTS. 

COMMANDERS 

com'd 

OFFICER.S 

8I7BAL- 
TERN3. 

EKT.T.<mD 
MRX. 

Ft  Laramie 

Maior  G.  W.  Howlan<l.  . . 

19 

17 
10 

7 

12 
10 

4 
15 

4 

7 

9 

4 

3 

4 

7 
2 

1 

.... 

386 

Ft  D.  H.  RusselL .... 
Ft  Sanders 

Brig. -gen.  J.  D.  Stevenson 
Maj. -sen.  John  Gibbons. . 

310 
168 

Ft  Reno 

Maj.  James  Van  Voast. . . 

Maj. -gen.  J.  F*.  Smith 

Brig. -gen.  L.  P.  Bradley  . 

ColH.  R.  Mizner 

Brig. -gen.  J.  H.  Potter  . . 
Maj.  W.  H.  Powell 

251 

Ft  Phil.  Kearny  .... 
FtC.  F.  Smith  (Mont) 
Ft  Bridcer 

269 
347 

106 

Ft  Sedgwick 

Ft  Morgan,  (Colo) 

246 
98 

The  troops  employed  in  the  departmeiit  were  the  2d  cavalry,  the  4Ui,  lOfth, 
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well  mounted  Indian  forces,  which  appeared  in  the 
most  unexpected  places,  and  were  off  as  soon  as  their 
mischief  was  perpetrated.  The  damage  done  to  prop- 
erty this  year  was  greater  than  since  1863-4  when 
Colorado  suffered  so  severely,  and  the  country  was 
i^ain  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  east  by 
telegraph,  while  overland  wagon  trains,  and  even 
railroad  trains  were  interrupted.  In  May  the  stage 
lines  refused  to  carry  passengers,  their  horses  which 
were  not  stolen  being  withdrawn  from  the  road,  sev- 
eral of  their  stations  burned,  and  some  of  their 
drivers  killed  and  wounded.  The  public  survey  was 
interrupted,  and  the  whole  region  in  a  state  of  arrested 
growth."  The  Montana  route,  over  which  the  Sioux 
pretended  to  be  so  much  excited,  was  untravelled,  no 
citizen  trains  venturing  upon  it.  General  Augur, 
commanding  the  department  of  the  Platte,  reported 
that  it  was  a  daily  struggle  still  to  keep  open  the  route 
from  forts  Laramie  to  C.  F.  Smith,  for  the  passage 
of  government  trains,  without  having  to  guard  citizen 
trains.  Thirty  wagons  owned  by  J.  R.  Porter  of 
Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  carrying  government  supplies 
to  Fort  Philip  Keamj'^,  escorted  by  Major  Powell, 
Lieutenant  Guiness,  and  forty  men,  was  attacked 
near  that  post  b}''  a  large  force  of  Indians,  with  whom 
they  fought  for  three  hours,  until  relief  reached  them 
from  the  fort,  in  the  shape  of  two  full  companies  and 
a  howitzer.  The  train  was  saved,  but  all  the  mules 
and  horses  captured,  and  Lieutenant  Guiness  killed. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  government  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  en  route  for  Fort  C.  F.  Smith; 
three  months  having  been  spent  in  attempts  to  get  it 

13th,  18th,"  22d,  27th,  30th,  Slst,  and  36th  infantry.  Fort  Fetterman  was 
erected  this  year  by  the  4th  and  18th  infantry  under  Major  and  brevet  Col 
W.  McE.  Dye,  at  the  mouth  of  Sage  creek,  where  the  road  to  Montana  left 
the  Platte.  It  had  a  garrison  of  472  men,  and  19  com.  officers.  Two  com- 
panies also  were  encamped  near  Ijaramie,  under  Maj.  0.  H.  Carleton,  during 
summer,  which  went  into  garrison  late  in  the  autumn.  Rfpt  Sec  War,  i.  438, 
440;  40th  cong.,  2dses8.;  Cockran^s  Hisi.  Fort  Laramie^  MS.,  65;  MonL  Post., 
July  20,  1869. 

''Communication  of  Gen.  Sherman  to  the  asst  adjt-gen.  of  the  army,  in 
Befi,  See,  War,  L  65-8, 
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to  its  destinatioa  from  JoleBburg.**  No  attempts 
for  some  time  afterward  made  to  reach  this  post 
&u^lie&,  and  its  abaadomnent  was  suggested 
means  of  restoring  peace, 

Earlr  in  1867  congress  resorted  to  the  custo 
commia^Mi  to  settle  the  Indian  question.aDd  Ge 
John  B.  Sanborn.  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  G« 
W.  &  Hamey,  General  C.  C.  Augur,  N.  J.  Ti 
John  B.  HenderBoD  and  S.  F.  Tappan  were  appoj 
To  sub^st  friendly  Indiaus  $300,000  were  appi 
ated,  and  half  that  amotint  for  other  expenses. 
a  month  spent  in  endeavors  to  have  a  general  co 
a  treaty  promising  much,  and  requiring  some  su 
uon  to  government,  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  a  I 
the  so-called  friendly  Indians,  April  29th,  and  \ 
in  charge  of  the  military  authorities  at  Laramie 
were  to  use  eveiy  means  to  induce  the  chiefs  o 
Sioux,  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyeones  to  sign  it. 
they  were  in  no  haste  the  above  narrative  pi 
General  Augur  reported  against  abandoning  th« 
of  posts  erected  to  guaid  travel  ou  the  Boseman 
ui^ng  the  importance  to  the  people,  and  the  k 
the  government  of  the  money  expended  in  ere 
and  maintaining  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  i 
effect  OD  the  Indians.  No  understantung  was  ai 
at,  while  the  summer  passed  in  war,  and  the  n 
was  spent  in  holding  one  of  the  northern  posts  o 
Missouri  io  a  state  of  siege  and  annoying  others 
the  spring  of  1868,  two  years  having  been  spem 
warfare  exhausting  to  the  means  of  the  Indians, 
courage  began  to  mil  them.  Now  was  the  tim 
the  peace  commiasiouers  to  score  a  triumph, 
treaty  left  at  Fort  Laramie  with  instructions  U 
interpreter  to  make  the  meaning  clear  to  every  Ii 
of  any  consequence  who  came  about  the  fort,  I 
to  get  his  signatures.  In  the  first  place,  in  M 
band  of  Ogalallas  arrived  with  two  chiefs,  who  sij 

"l/.S.  XtM.  oMt Ok.  Abridg'i,  300,  tOtixcoag.,2i»»m. 
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the  treaty.  The  commanding  officer  then  issued  to 
them  an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  Indian 
agent  blankets,  cloth,  cooking  utensils,  knives,  guns, 
and  ammunitioo.  In  a  few  days  they  departed,  and 
others  came  of  the  Sioux  bands,  then  many  Arapa- 
hoes.  All  signed  the  treaty,  and  received  arms  and 
ammunition  in  addition  to  food  and  clothing.  But 
Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  held  aloof,  waiting  to 
have  their  will,  saying  that  when  the  posts  on  the 
Bozeman  road  were  abandoned  they  would  sign  the 
treaty.  In  August  the  posts  were  abandoned,'*  the 
troops  from  C.  F.  Smith,  Philip  Kearny,  and  Reno 
being  assigned  to  other  stations.  Though  they  may 
have  been  glad  to  leave  the  wilderness  behind  them, 
there  were  few  if  any  who  were  not  reluctant  to  quit 
the  country  with  the  Fetterman  defeat  unavenged. 
Still  Red  Cloud  did  not  sign  until  November,  and 
Spotted  Tail  not  at  all. 

After  being  fed,  clothed,  and  supplied  with  arms, 
the  Sioux  and  their  allies  cast  about  for  a  provocation 
to  further  hostilities,  and  this  they  found  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty.  The  coimtry  set  apart  for  their 
exclusive  use  by  its  terms  extended  m)m  the  east 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river  where  the  46th  parallel 
crosses  it  down  to  the  Nebraska  line ;  thence  west 
across  the  Missouri  and  along  the  Nebraska  line  to 
the  1 04th  meridian  ;  thence  north  to  the  46th  parallel 
and  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  ''together  with  all 
existing  reservations."  Upon  this  territory  none  but 
officers  and  agents  of  the  government  should  intrude. 
It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  country  north  of  the 
Platte  and  east  of  the  Bighorn  mountains  should  be 
held  as  unceded  Indian  territory,  which  no  white  per- 
son should  be  permitted  to  occupy  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians.  On  their  part  they  promised  to 
remain  at  peace,  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  lands 
north  of  the  Platte  which  was  outside  of  their  reser- 

ff  iloNt  Pod,  May  2d,  and  July  31,  1868;  compiled  Lcam  qf  Wyonu^  1S76, 
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vation,  except  to  hunt;  not  to  oppose  railroad  con 
struction,  except  on  the  reserved  lands,  not  to  attacl 
any  persons  travelUng  or  at  home,  not  to  steal  cattL 
or  horses,  not  to  capture  white  women  or  children 
and  not  to  kill  or  scalp  white  men.  Should  the  gov 
ernment  build  a  road,  it  would  pay  for  the  land  taken 
and  benefits  were  to  be  bestowed  such  as  the  govern 
ment  bestows  upon  all  treaty  tribes." 

The  offence  given  was  in  an  order  of  the  presidem 
of  the  peace  commission.  General  Sanborn,  that  afte; 
the  signatures  of  all  the  chiefs  had  been  obtained,  th( 
Sioux  and  their  allies  should  no  longer  be  permittee 
to  come  to  Fort  Laramie,  as  it  was  not  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  reservation.  But  the  distance  tc 
Fort  Randall,  where  they  were  directed  to  go  for  sup 
plies,  was  considerable,  and  the  dissatisfaction  great  ir 
proportion.  They  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
inconvenience  so  rigorously  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  Montana.  Depredations  continued  to  be  com- 
mitted upon  travellers,  and  upon  the  few  settlers  neai 
the  forts,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  which  was  now  approaching  completion,  and 
for  the  safety  of  which  Fort  Frederick  Steele  was 
erected  this  year,  near  the  present  site  of  Rawlins 
Meanwhile  Red  Cloud  and  Man-afraid-of-his-horses 
retired  to  Powder  river  from  which  they  could  follo\^ 
the  chase,  invade  the  Crow  country  as  they  shoulc 
feel  inclined,  while  the  Cheyennes  were  warring  againsi 
their  own  race  "  on  the  plains.  And  there,  for  a  space 
I  will  leave  them,  to  turn  to  the  progress  of  affairs 
connected  with  the  existence  of  Wyoming. 

^Deer  Lodge,  Northwest,  Sept.  5,  1874;  Helena,  MonL  Post,  May  29,  1868 
'^  In  the  autumn  of  1868,  35  Kaw  Indians,  being  on  a  bufialo  hunt  6 
miles  southwest  from  Fort  lAmed  on  the  Arkansas,  they  were  attacked  b; 
60  Cheyennes,  the  battle  continuing  for  two  honrs.  The  Cheyennes  loe 
heavily,  the  Kaws  being  warlike  and  brave.  Returning  to  the  Kaw  agenc; 
with  45  captured  horses,  they  were  a^in  attacked  by  the  Cheyennes,  wh 
had  been  reinforced  to  100,  who  beseiged  the  agency  for  48  honm,  killing  ' 
of  the  Kaws  and  capturing  all  the  horses  and  stock.  I  have  this  accoan 
from  Georffe  W.  Munkers,  of  Buffalo,  Wyoming,  who  was  present  in  botl 
battles.  Munkers  was  bom  in  Mo.,  in  1852,  and  brought  up  in  Kansas.  A 
the  early  age  of  10  years  he  waa  empbyed  as  interpreter  on  the  Kaw  leaer 
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▼ation,  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Sill,  and  other  posts,  to  negotiate  for  the  restor- 
ation of  white  captives,  in  which  he  was  successfuL  He  afterward  travelled 
with  a  party  of  Indians  to  exhibit  their  war-dances,  under  the  management 
of  P.  J.  Banium.  In  1873  he  went  to  Col.,  engaging  in  mining  and  treight- 
ing  in  the  San  Juan  country.  Subsequently  he  constructed  ^1  milen  of  the 
I>enver  and  New  Orleans  railroad,  and  7  miles  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 
and  Qnincy  railroad.  His  next  enterprise  was  in  town -building,  havhur 
acted  as  manager  in  the  affairs  of  Robert  Foote,  in  starting  the  growth  of 
Buffalo  in  the  Powder  river  country.  His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  J.  P. 
Mather,  a  pioneer,  who  erected  the  first  grist-mill  in  Johnson  co.  He  was 
elected  town  trustee  in  1883,  and  was  always  an  influential  member  of  the 
commonwealth. 
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Gold  Discovert — South  Pass  Citt  Oroanizkd — OBOAmzAiroir 
CouNTiBs—  Founding  of  Chitsnni — Advance  in  Town  Lot»-B 
Element  —  Vigilance  Committees — Newspapers  Ehtablishbd- 
Magig  City  — The  Name  Wyoming  —  Territorial  OROANOAnos 
Female  Suffrage— Judicial  Districts— County  Seats  and  Goes 
Officers— Elections— Law  Making — Milttart  Posts — Admixbt 
tion  of  Goyernor  Campbell — ^Thayer,  Hott,  akd  Hale — Mash 
OF  Chinese — Legislation. 

Hitherto  the  territory  which  was  the  scene  of 
many  adventures,  and  so  much  activity  of  an  itinera 
character,  had  no  permanent  population,  no  politk 
organization,  and  no  name.       It  was  spoken  of 
the  North  JPlatte,  with  the  sub-titles  of  the  Swe< 
water,  the  Wind  River  Valley,  the  Bighorn  Counti 
or  the  Black  Hills.     Really  it  was  a  part  of  C 
kota,^  but  had  never  been  districted,  and  possess 
no   local  machinery   of   government.     Originally 
was  a   part   of  the  Louisiana  purchase,'   confirm 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in   1846. 
have  referred  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  fruitle 
attempts  to  discover  the  precious  metals,  which  frc 
time  to  time  were  put  forth  in  this  region,  while  0 
orado  and  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada  we 
pouring  their  millions  of  treasure  into  the  lap  of 
luxurious  civilization.     Notwithstanding  the  repeat 
failures,  it  was  no  surprise  when  in  the  summer 
1867,  upon  the  sources  of  the  Sweetwater,,  gold  wi 
found   in   paying  quantities  by   prospectors,  amor 

^  ZabrwJcie,  Land  Laws,  848,  777;  Slauffhier,  Ajsft  tn  Colo  and  Wpm.,  Mi 
6. 

« US.  If.  .Vine.  Doc.,  45,  pt  4,  voL  2.  105,  47th  coog.,  2d 

(730) 
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whom  were  Heniy  Ridell,  Frank  Marshall,  Harry 
Hubbelly  Richard  Grace,  and  Noyes  Baldwin,  who  dis- 
covered the  Cariso  lode  and  made  the  first  locations 
at  South  pass.  When  the  news  reached  Salt  Lake, 
a  company  of  about  thirty  men  repaired  to  South  pass 
prepared  to  winter  there  while  they  prospected.  Their 
camp  was  surprised  by  a  band  of  hostile  Arapahoes, 
looking  for  plunder.  In  the  first  onset  they  killed 
Lawrence,  the  captain  of  the  party,  and  drove  the 
prospectors  to  the  Sweetwater,  where,  after  killing 
another  man,  they  abandoned  the  pursuit,  it  was  sup- 
posed because  they  feared  to  meet  the  Shoshones  in 
whose  country  they  were.  The  miners  being  on  foot, 
could  not  overtake  them  if  they  would;  nevertheless 
there  were  soon  700  persons  on  Willow  Creek,  con- 
stituting the  municipality  of  South  Pass  City,  which 
was  laid  out  in  October.  From  the  Cariso  $15,000 
was  taken  out  by  crushing  in  hand  mortars  before 
winter  set  in.  The  Atlantic  ledge,  six  miles  north- 
east of  Cariso,  was  considered  a  very  important  mine. 
Miners'  Delight,  two  miles  northeast  of  the  Atlantic, 
was  even  more  promising,  while  the  Summit,  King 
Solomon,  Northern  Light,  Scott  and  Eddy,  Lone  Star 
State,  Hoosier  Boy,  Copperopolis,  Mahomet,  Cali- 
fornia, Elmira,  Colonel  Mann,  and  Jim  Crow  were 
regarded  as  valuable  discoveries.  Late  in  the  autumn 
placer  mines  were  also  found,  which  yielded  flatter- 
ingly. They  were  in  gulches  running  into  Willow 
Creek,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Sweetwater  head- 
ing in  Wind  River  mountains,  and  flowing  south. 
The  Dakota  was  the  first  gulch  discovered,  after  which 
followed  half  a  dozen  others.  A  ditch  five  miles  in 
length  was  partly  constructed,  before  cold  weather  set 
in,  which  was  to  carry  water  to  Dakota  gulch.  A 
sawmill  was  also  in  operation  before  the  winter.  Be- 
sides the  population  at  South  Pass  Citv,  there  were 
several  mining  districts  each  with  its  hundred  or  more 
inhabitants.  Such  is  the  magic  progress  which  gold 
inspires. 
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In  January  the  county  of  Carter  was  organized,' 
witli  Hubbell  as  recorder,  and  John  Murphy  as  sheriff! 
By  the  middle  of  February,  although  the  snow  wa^ 
deep  and  drifted,  parties  from  Salt  Liake  6truggle(^ 
through  in  order  to  be  on  the  ground  with  the  opening 
of  spring.*     In  April  another  town  of  300  miners  hacj 
sprung  up  four  miles  northeast  of  South  Pass  City,  ir^ 
the  midst  of  a  quartz  district  situated  on  Rock  Creek; 
and  soon  a  third  town  called  Hamilton  was  starterf 
four  miles  north  of  that.     Game  of  many  kinds  was 
plenty,  and  water  power  convenient,  but  the  first  set- 
tlers pronounced  against  the  prospect  of  raising  farm 
products  in  that  section.      Business  was  good  if  the 
merchants   could  get  their  goods  upon  the  ground, 
which  was  difficult. 

The  Indians  continued  to  infest  the  roads,  making 
trave.l  dangerous;  and  notwithstanding  detachments  of 
troops  were  stationed  at  intervals,  who  patrolled  the 
highway  or  pursued  depredating  parties,  a  number  ot 
persons  were  killed  in  the  summer  of  1868,  and  again 
in  1869.  A  newspaper  called  the  Sweetwater  Miner  was 
started  at  Fort  Briger  in  Feburary  1868,  by  Warren 
andHastings,  which  was  active  in  promoting  immigra- 
tion to  this  region.    The  existence  of  a  mother  lode  was 

»  Named  after  W.  A.  Carter  of  Fort  Bridffer. 

*  J.  P.  Staples,  John  Able,  John  M.  Neu,  William  F.  Berry,  John  Hol- 
brook,  James  Leffingwell,  Frank  McGovem,  John  Eaves,  Peter  Brade,  Lonit 
Brade,  Alexander  and  bro.,  H.  A.  Thompson,  Jefif.  Standifer,  Kit  Castie, 
Georse  Hirst,  W.  Matheney,  Chris.  Weaver,  and  Moses  Sturman  passed 
Fort  Bridger  in  February,  and  Col  Morrow,  in  command,  was  forced  to  pub- 
lish a  special  order,  warning  citizens  not  to  expect  to  obtain  supplies  from 
that  post.    Wyoming  ScrtxpSf  \Z, 

^  Worden  N  oble  was  the  first  merchant  in  these  parts.  He  was  bom  at 
Sackett's  Harbor  in  1847,  and  came  to  Fort  Laramie  in  1866,  taking  a  situa- 
tion  as  book-keeper  for  K  Cofiee  &  Caney.  He  went  to  Sonth  pass  in  the 
sprinff  of  1868,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Indians.  He  remained  here  mer- 
cnandizing  one  year,  when  he  commenced  contracting  for  Camp  Stambaneb, 
afterward  a  permanent  post,  and  continued  in  this  business  for  7  years,  auer 
which  he  engaged  in  stock -raising  near  Lander,  being  a  pioneer  in  this  basi* 
neas.  In  1880,  he  removed  to  the  Shoshone  asency.  In  1880,  he  erected  a 
quartz-mill  at  Atlantic  City,  doing  custom  work  as  well  as  reducing  his  own 
ores.  He  organized  the  Nevada  Clover  Valley  Land  and  Cattle  ca  at  Go]> 
conda,  Nev.,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  60,000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
he  became  president,  and  also  engaged  in  sheep  raising  in  1882.  In  1877  be 
was  elected  to  the  upper  house  of  the  Wyoming  legislatoie  from  Sweetwater 
CO.,  and  was  county  commissioner  from  1871  to  l^i 


questioned,  and  various  opinions  exist  among  the  best 
informed  miners  regarding  the  value  of  the  quartz  in 
the  Sweetwater  country.  The  country  rock  is  slate, 
and  the  gold  where  found  is  free  milling;  but  the  rock 
is  what  miners  designate  as  spotted,  or  pockety,  and 
consequently  not  altogether  profitable  *  to  work, 
although  considerable  metal  has  been  taken  out  of 
this  region. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  first  mining  on  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Dakota,  the  pro- 
gress of  railroad  construction  had  brought  to  the 
North  Platte  country  a  working  and  a  vagabond  pop- 


Railroad  Bdildbks'  Fort. 

ulation,  one  to  prey  upon  the  other,  and  togetlier  they 
formed  several  communities  on  the  line  of  the  road, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Cheyenne,  situated 
at  the  base  of  tlie  Laramie  range,  in  the  vicinity  of 
several  military  posts,  at  the  point  nearest  Denver 
and  its  banking  facilities,  and  where  the  railroad  com- 
pany placed  its  shups,  which  alone  gave  it  a  valuable 
business  from  the  start.' 

At  this  point  in  July  1867  the  land  agent  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  erected  a  rude  structure,  which 
had  for  company  several  canvas  houses.     Lots  sold 

•ITie  Bullion  mine,  discovered  at  Leiristnn,  on  the  Sweetwater,  liy  H,  G. 
nickerioD,  in  1S6S.  WM  considered  a  good  mine.  The  Buckeye,  discovered 
in  1869,  on  the  north  Sweetwater.  yieUed  in  1671,  825,000  in  a  lO-atampmilL 
Lonis  P.  Vidal  located  the  Buckeye  Eitenaion.  John  D.  Woo.l™ff  located 
a  claim  in  1S70,  which  be  abandoned,  out  of  wliich  another  locator  took 
927,000. 

'  Rrpt  8k.  Int.,  in  K  5.  Meu.  <6  Doc.  AbHdg't,  6M,  1867-8;  Bmn'  Ceatea- 
iMSUOe,  MS.,  3&-7. 
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at  a  good  figure  at  this  early  period,*  and  the  popular 
tion  rapidly  increased.  A  city  government  was  formed 
in  the  autumn  of  1867,  with  a  good  police  system  and 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  permanent  inhabi- 
tants to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  disorders  which  had 
attended  the  early  development  of  cities  in  the  sur- 
rounding  mining  territories.  That  it  was  found  im- 
possible without  resorting  to  the  vigilant  system  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  founders.  Cheyenne  received 
manv  settlers  from  Colorado.* 

The  first  actual  settler  at  Cheyenne  was  J.  E. 
Wliitchcad,  followed  the  same  day  by  Thomas  E. 
McLcland,  Robert  M.  Beers,  and  three  others.  The 
railroad  company  sold  lots  for  $150,  which  lots  sold 
a  month  later  for  a  $1,000.  In  August  the  city 
government  was  formed,  H.  M.  Hook  being  chosen 

**CiiG  of  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Cheyenne  was  Morton  E.  Post, 
who  located  himself  in  the  Platte  valley,  75  miles  below  Denver,  removing 
to  Cheyenne  in  18G7.     Purchasing  two  lots  of  the  land  agent,  he  was  retxirn- 
ing  to  l)ciiver  to  make  arrangements  for  building,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  man 
at  Willow  springs,  who  had  made  a  coal  discovery,  and  was  afraid  to  return 
to  it  on  account  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  but  being  very  anxious  aUnitit, 
])cr.<uailed  Post  to  return  with  him.     He  found  the  coal  mine  10  miles  from 
Cheyenne,  and  staked  olf  claims.     In  August  he  erected  a  store  at  the  comer 
of   ITLh  and  FergU:son  streets,  selling  the  fractional  parts  of  his  two  lots, 
which  cost   him  §000,  for  S5,Gv^0.     In  1877,  he  purchased  a  cold  mine  in 
Deadwood,  and  erected  the  first  quartz-mill  in  that  section,  making  the  first 
shipment  of  gold  bullion  from  the  Black  hills.     In  1S7S,  he  opened  a  banking- 
house,  under  the  style  of  Stebbins,  Post  &  Co.,  in  the  Deadwood  country. 
He  was  elected  a  commissioner  for  Laramie  county  in  187*2,   togetiier  with 
T.  Dyer  and  J.  H.  Nichols.     The  county  was  at  this  time  $40,000  in  debt, 
its  warrants  wortli  40  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  it  owned  no  property  except 
a  worthless  old  safe.     At  the  expiration  of  their  second  terra  the  old  county 
debt  was  paid,  and  a  jail  and  court-house  costing  $40,000  erected;  the  county 
warrants  were  at  par,  with  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  §30,000.     Substantial 
school  buildings  had  also  been  built,  and  a  surplus  remained  in  the  treasury. 
In  1878  Post  was  elected  to  the  territorial  council,  doing  gooti  serx'ice,  and 
securing,  against  strong  opposition,  the  repeal  of  the  law  licensing  lotteries. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  delegate  to  congress,  reelected  in  1882,  and  nominated 
again  in  1884,  when  he  declmed.  Poore^s  Cong.  Direct'y,  48th  cong.,  Ist  sess., 
p.  70;  //of/.se  Jour.,  1884-5,  923. 

•  Among  others,  Nathaniel  Robertson,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
who  in  1841  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1865  settled 
at  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  bis 
establishment  being  the  first  one  of  tlie  kind  in  that  metropolis.  ForeseeiDg 
the  great  future  of  Cheyenne,  he  removed  to  that  point  soon  after  the  city 
was  laid  out,  and  there  built  up  the  finest  carriage  factory  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri, his  workmanship  being  indeed  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  United  States. 
Later  he  merged  his  business  in  the  Cheyenne  Carriage  Company,  of  which 
he  is  general  manager  and  superintendent,  with  F.  E.  Warren  aa  prest, 
Thos  Swan  vice-preat,  Morton  E.  Post  treas.,  and  J.  K.  Jeffrey  sec.  ., 
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nayor;  R  E.  Tapley,  W.  H.  Harlow,  S,  M.  Pres- 
liaw,  J.  G.  Willis,  and  G.  B.  Thompson,  councilnien; 
J.  R.  Whitehead,  citv  attorney;  H.  N.  Meldrum, 
treasurer;  Thomas  E.  McLeland,  clerk;  and  E. 
Melangcr,  marshal/* 

On  the  IDth  of  September  N.  A.  Baker  commenced 
bhe  publication  of  the  Cheyenne  Eveninfj  Leader  news- 
paper, which  later  became  a  morning  daily.  On  the 
25th  of  October  the  Daily  Argus  began  publication 
tinder  the  management  of  L.  L.  Bedell.  Telegra])liic 
communication  with  the  east  and  Denver  was  com- 
pleted the  same  day.  On  the  13th  of  November  the 
railroad  reached  the  town  limits,  the  first  passenger 
trains  through  from  Omaha  arriving:  with  a  si)ecial 
party  on  board,  which  was  enthusiastically  welcomed. 
A.  month  later  the  track  was  laid  to  Fort  liussell, 
and  on  the  8th  of  Decen^ber  a  third  newspaper,  the 
Rocky  Mouviain  Star,  issued  its  first  number,  edited 
by  O.  T.  B.  Williams.     Wonderful  development  of  a 

*®The  first  house  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Crow  creek  on  tlic  .'  ito  of 
Cheyenne  was  built  by  a  mountain  man  named  Larimer.  It  waj  follov,  ed  in 
July  by  a  t\vo-.st<iry  frame  house,  erected  by  AN'hitehead,  which  i.i  .*  till  i,t<ind- 
ing  on  the  we>t  side  of  Eddy  street.  liUmberMa-j  brought  from  CN-liuado, 
and  tlie  lir.st  houses  were  roofed  with  boards  lapped;  but  in  Aug.  Thomas 
Murrin  had  a  shingle  roof  on  hi-?  hou^e  on  17th  street.  Headquarter;  j  uloon 
built  about  this  time  was  3C  by  100  feet,  and  stood  on  llUh  street,  wl.ero 
Hellman's  brick  block  now  staud^.  Adjoining  it  was  a  two-itcry  hotel, 
owned  bv  Ford  and  Durkec,  the  same  For«l  who  built  the  line  hotel  (  n  the 
corner  of  11.11  an<l  Kith  streets.  Opposite  the  Fonl  and  Durkce  hotel  was 
the  Rollins  hou;e,  owned  by  J.  Q.  A.  K.-Uins,  now  a  wealthy  mine  owner, 
uid  the  f»)und<:r  of  KoUinsville,  Colo.  The  post-office  was  a  10  by  1.'  frame 
building  on  Kith  street,  but  soon  proving  inadequate  to  itj  i)urpo  e,  the 
postma^ter,  Tijoma^  E.  McLeland,  erected  a  Ijuilding  on  the  s.  c.  corner  of 
Ferguson  and  17th  streets,  where  later  was  placed  the  bankin;^  lion  e  of 
Stebl)in.4,  Po.^t  ^cC'o.,  of  about  double  that  .size.  It  is  stated  that  E.  V.  Snow 
and  W.  N.  Monro?  arrive  I  in  Cheyenne  Aug.  l.")th  as  manager;  of  the  busi- 
ness oi  M.  S.  Hall,  and  in  4S  hours  had  erected  a  buihling  55  by  ^5  feet.  It 
stood  on  a  p:irt  tif  the  ground  later  occupied  by  the  furniture  c  taMi.diment 
of  F.  E.  Warieii  iTc  Co.  A  largo  wareliouse  was  opened  in  Sept.  by  Corn- 
fort'.i  L  Bro.  on  the  corner  of  E  Idy  and  IDth  streets.  On  the  LGih  t!  <^  jirst 
bank  was  opened  in  Cornforth  k  Fr»>,  s  f.tort  by  J.  H.  Rogers,  who:  oon  .'ifter 
erected  a  bu.hling  on  E-'dy  and  IGth  i  treet:^  Two  other  banks  W(  :o  c  .tab- 
lished  soon  after  by  Kauntze  Bros  «S:  Co.  and  J.  A.  Ware  &  Co.  In  Ol-*:.  (len. 
Stevenson  cau;>e<l  to  be  erected  tlie  .stone  warehouse  on  the  corner  of  Eddy 
and  15th  streets,  costing  ^20,000.  Tiie  r  ame  month  the  mammoth  ci  rral, 
known  as  the  Great  Western,  wa3  completed  by  Hook  &  Moore  on  th.e  cor- 
ner of  O'Neil  and  20th  streets.  Charles  McDonald  began  the  erecti<»n  of  a 
block  of  houses  88  by  90  feet,  in  Oct.,  which  ho  used  as  a  general  merchan- 
dising establishment. 
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six- months-old  town  in  the  midst  of  uninhabited 
plains  1  No  wonder  it  was  named  the  Magic  City." 
Such  progress  did  not  fail  to  invite  that  pest  of  new 
towns,  the  squatter.  Town  lots  were  seized,  and  the 
city  police  being  too  few  to  eject  them,  a  call  was 
made  upon  the  commandant  at  Fort  Russell,  who 
sent  a  battalion  to  escort  the  invaders  outside  the  city 
limits." 

On  the  27th  of  September  a  mass  meeting  was 
held"  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  county.  Three 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  district  the  county 
into  three  election  precincts ;  the  county  to  be  called 
Laramie,  and  its  boundaries  to  be  "the  same  as  those 
established  by  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Dakota."  "  The  commissioners  chosen  by  the  meeting 
were  W.  L.  Kuykendall,  L.  L.  Bedell,  and  Thomas 
J.  Street.  It  was  resolved  that  the  countv-seat 
should  be  located  by  vote  at  an  election  to  be  held 
October  8th,  when  a  delegate  to  congress  and  county 
officers  should  be  chosen ;  and  that  all  United  States 


^^Slaughter's  Life  in  Colo  and  Wyoin.,  MS.,   2-3;   Wyom.   TViftfine,  Oct  8, 
1870;    Wyoni.  Misc.,  MS.,  5^-5;  Haydens  Great  West,  89;  Beadk's  Undevebped 
West,    134;  Stmhonis  Wyomimj,  Block  Hills,  etc,,   142;  Ooddard's    When  to 
Emigrate  and  Why^  1 76;    Williams*  Pacijic  Tourist,  64. 

^^  This  question  of  squatters 's  rights  and  title  to  public  lands  claimed  for 
town-sites  was  not  understood  by  every  one.  Cheyenne,  like  every  other 
such  town,  had  its  clouds  on  title  to  overcome.  Lots  were  purchased  from 
the  U.  P.  railroad  co.  When  the  government  surveys  were  in  progress  it 
was  discovered  in  1S69  that  no  plot  of  the  town  had  ever  been  nled  in  the 
office  of  the  land  commissioner,  or  in  any  office,  or  any  official  notice  giren 
of  such  a  town-site  on  the  public  lands.  It  appeared  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  allow  the  government  surveys  to  cut  it  up  into  sections,  and 
then  to  claim  the  odd  numbered  sections.  Other  parties  could  preempt— no 
filing  having  been  made — the  other  sections,  and  thus  the  town-site  oe  dis- 
membered, and  titles  be  brought  into  dispute. 

^^  This  meeting  was  held  at  the  city  hall,  which  was  on  16th  street  between 
Eddy  and  Thomas,  north  side.  H.  M.  Hook  was  chairman,  and  J.  R.  White- 
head sec.  Johnson  awl  Tuthill,  Cheyenne  Dir.,  1883,  11;  Mont.  Post,  Oct  26, 
1867. 

^^  This  refers  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Dakota  of  Jan.  9,  1867,  by 
which  the  county  of  Laramie  was  organized,  and  bounded  east  by  the  IM^ 
meridian,  comprehending  all  the  territory  west  of  it,  or  all  of  wnat  became 
Wyoming.  It  was  reorganized  Jan.  3,  1868,  and  the  western  boundary 
placed  at  the  107th  meridian.  All  the  first  counties  of  Wyoming  extended 
zrom  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundaries. 
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TitizeDS  who  had  been  in  the  territoiy  for  ten  days 
previous  to  the  election  should  be  eHgible  voters." 

The  election  resulted  in  choosing  J.  S.  Casement, 
*ormerly  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  delegate  to  congress; 
r.  R.  Whitehead  representative  to  the  Dakota  logis- 
ature;  C.  L.  Howell,  M.  H.  Hissman  and  W.  L. 
Hopkins  county  commissioners;  W.  L.  Kuykendall 
Drobate  judge;  Thomas  J.  Street  district  attorney; 
D.  J.  Sweeney  sheriff;  J.  H.  Creighton  register  of 
ieeds;  L.  L.  Bedell  treasurer;  James  Irwin  coroner; 
r.  H.  Gildersleeve  superintendent  of  schools;  and 
P.  Landberg  surveyor.  Cheyenne  was  made  the 
jounty  seat.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  was 
1,900. 

Whitehead  returned  from  Yancton  in  January, 
laving  succeeded  in  his  mission.  The  bill  reorganiz- 
ng  Laramie  county  made  new  appointments,  the 
commissioners  being  Benjamin  EUinger,  P.  McDon- 
dd,  and  Beals;  sheriff,  J.  L.  Laird ;  recorder,  William 
L.  Morris ;  coroner,  Johnson ;  school  superintendent, 
r.  H.  Gildersleeve ;  justice  of  the  peace,  A.  B.  Moore 
ind  A.  W.  Brown ;  constable,  S.  Masterson.  Kuy- 
iendall  was  retained  as  probate  judge;  S.  H.  Winsor 
«ras  appointed  county  surveyor.  Bills  organizing  a 
listrict  court  for  this  part  of  Dakota,  and  an  act  of 
acorporation  of  the  City  of  Cheyenne  were  also 
mssed.  Laramie  county  was  added  to  the  second 
udicial  district,  to  which  the  chief  justice  of  Dakota, 
A.sa  Bartlett,  was  assigned;  and  E.  P.  Johnson  was 
ippointed  district  attorney.  The  first  term  of  court 
«ras  ordered  for  the  first  Monday  in  March.  Bart- 
ett  held  two  terms  of  court,  and  was  a  good  judge. 
But  the  first  courts  in  this  new  metropolis,  like  those 
xi  the  first  towns  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Colorado 
svere  the  people's  courts." 

^CorleU^  Founding  of  Cheyenne,  MS.,  4-7;  Carey,  PoUUca  and  People,  MS., 
5-6. 

^•rorlett  says,  in  his  Founding  of  Cheyenne,  MS.,  5,  that  the  courts  used 
the  statutes  of  Colorado,  with  which  most  of  the  residents  were  familiar,  so 
!ar  M  tiiey  were  applicable  in  the  cases  tried.  He  performed  the  duties  of 
Hist.  Nkv.    47 
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Shootings  were  frequent,  and  every  manner  of  vice 
abounded.  Finding  that  Cheyenne  was  to  be  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad  for  that  winter,  all  the  scum  of 
society  which  had  drifted  along  with  the  pay  car  of 
the  railroad  company  as  far  as  Julesburg  took  up  a 
temporary  residence  here.  Six  thousand  people  win- 
tered in  Cheyenne,  the  accommodations  for  the  shelter 
of  a  large  part  of  them  being  tents  and  sod  houses,  or 
**  dug-outs."  A  canvas  saloon  would  answer  as  well  as 
another  for  gambling,  drinking,  and  the  practices  of 
the  dives.  Various  men  and  women  made  the  place 
intolerable.  Tne  city  authorities  were  powerless. 
Robberies  and  assaults  with  deadly  weapons  were  of 
daily  and  nightly  occurrence.  Then  the  patience  of 
the  people  failed,  and  the  vigilance  committee  came  to 
the  front.  Its  first  act  was  on  the  11th  of  Januan, 
when  it  seized  three  men  who  had  been  arrested  for 
robbery  and  placed  under  bonds  to  appear  before  tbe 
court  on  the  14th.  These  men  were  bound  together 
abreast,  and  a  large  canvas  attached  to  them  bearing 
this  legend  :  "  $900  stole ;  $500  returned ;  thieves, 
F.  St  Clair,  W.  Grier,  E.  D.  Brownville.  City  author- 
ities  please  not  interfere  until  10  o'clock  A.  m.  Next 
case  goes  up  a  tree.  Beware  of  vigilance  committee." 
Durinor  the  next  six  months  a  dozen  men  were  han^jed 
and  shot  by  the  vigilants,  after  which  law  became 
operative  in  Cheyenne,  and  the  plague  passed  on  west- 
ward to  Laramie  City  and  other  towns  which  defended 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner." 

the  city  attorney  during  a  part  of  Whitehead's  term.  This  was  before  the 
irruption  of  the  criminal  class,  which  came  with  the  railroad,  and  with  whom 
the  provisional  government  could  not  deaL  There  was  no  prison,  and  fine4 
were  readily  paid  when  imposed.  BoeUcher,  Fltinh  Timts  in  Coiorcuio,  MS.,  1. 
^'  The  first  hanging  in  Cheyenne  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  2(Hh  of 
March,  when  Charles  Martin  and  Charles  Morgan  were  executed  by  the  vig- 
ilanee  committee.  Martin  had  killed  Andrew  Harris  in  a  quarreL  He  vaa 
from  Lexington.  Mo.,  and  respectably  connected.  For  some  time  he  was 
wagtm-mast<?r  for  Russell.  Majors,  and  Waddell,  but  finally  became  reckless, 
and  consorted  with  gamblers  and  vile  associates,  becoming  a  desperado  in 
his  habit?.  He  had,  without  provocation,  shot  at  Capt.  O'Brien  at  Jnle?- 
burg,  antl  was  resrarded  as  a  dangerous  person.  Morgan  was  hanged  for 
horse-stealing.  The  gallows  on  which  Martin  died  stood  where  I.  C.  Whip- 
ple'd  house  was  built,  the  other  behind  the  Elepfaaat  oorraL  Ckei^ame  Ar^ 
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Laramie  City  was  laid  off  by  the  railroad  company 
in  April,  1868,  when  the  early  history  of  Cheyenne 
was  repeated.  During  the  first  week  400  lots  were 
sold.  In  a  fortnight  500  dwellings  and  business  houses 
of  all  kinds  had  been  erected,  mostly  of  a  very  transient 
character.  The  road  was  completed  to  that  point  in 
May,  where  the  town  was  quickly  over-run  with  des- 
peradoes and  lewd  women,  as  its  predecessor  had  been; 
and  as  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  they  were 
visited  by  tliose  unrecognized  ministers  of  justice  the 
vigilants,  and  Laramie  became  a  well  ordered  as  it 
was  a  thriving  town.  This  year  also  the  counties  of 
Albany  and  Carbon  were  organized  by  the  Dakota 
legislature.  Laramie  county  having  elected  Charles 
D.  Bradley,  brotlier  of  Judge  Bradley  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  representatives  who  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  bills  for  their  establishment. 

As  early  as  1865  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  con- 
gress, by  Ashley  of  Ohio,  to  provide  a  temporary 
government  **  for  the  territory  of  Wyoming."  "  Who 
it  was  first  suggested  this  beautiful  but  misplaced 
name  does  not  appear.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  territories,  where  it  rested.  When  the 
delegate  chosen^*  on  the  8th  of  October  1867,  pre- 

March  22,  1868;  S.  F.  Alia,  Ap.  10,  1868;  C&rleU,  Foundituj  qf  Cheyenne,  MS., 
7.  Not  long  after  a  party  oi  desperate  men  went  carousing  down  Eddy 
street,  and  coming  opposite  a  saloon  kept  by  Tim  Dyer,  later  the  proprietor 
of  Dyer  8  hotel,  and  a  member  of  the  city  council,  nred  several  shots  into  it, 
fortunately  killing  no  one.  They  left  town  immediately,  fearing  the  vig- 
ilants, but  were  followed  and  overtaken  at  Dale  City  and  hanged,  three  of 
them,  Koefe,  Hays,  antl  a  very  tall  man  nicknamed  Shorty.  Two  men  were 
killed  and  a  woman  wounded  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  but  no  clue  could  be 
obtained  to  the  murderer,  although  the  shots  were  distinctly  heard  by  many 
persons.  The  mystery  engendered  fear.  After  the  committee  had  per- 
formed the  service  of  ricMing  the  community  of  its  worst  element,  it  was 
crmdeinticd  and  superseded  by  legalized  justice,  but  only  to  he  revived  in 
later  times,  when  a  new  set  of  desperate  men  as  highwaymen  made  even 
rarlroad  travel  dangerous.     See  Populir  TrilmnalSt  this  series. 

^Oong.  Glof»e,  l§fi4-5,  116;  U.  S.  Ifaitse  Jour.,  78,  256,  38  cong.  2  sess. 

"•The  regidarly  elected  delegate  for  Dakota  in  1868  was  S.  L.  Spink,  who 
had  his  fiaends  and  funds  in  this  section.  He  ran  on  the  republican  ticket 
against  Burley  and  Todd,  in  the  eastern  part,  and  Dennis  J.  Toohey,  after- 
wanls  editor  f>f  the  Snlt  LnJi-e  TrVmne,  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory. 
CarleUi  Foutulinj  of  Cluyamic,  Mji.,  18;  FoaUri  Outiines  qf  Hiniory,  38. 
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sented  himself  at  the  door  of  congress,  he  was  not 
permitted  a  seat,   but  he  nevertheless  was  able  to 
refresh   the   memories  of  the  territorial  committee. 
A  memorial  introduced  in  the  Dakota  legislature  by 
W.  W.  Brooking,  asking  congress  to  organize  a  new 
territory  in  the  southwest  to  be  called  Lincoln  was 
also  presented ; "  and  in  the  spring  a  petition  for  a 
territorial  organization  was  addressed  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  signed  by  *'  H.  Latham,  agent  for  the 
people  of  Wyoming."     When  the  bill  before  congress 
had  reached  the  senate* considerable  discussion  took 
place  upon  the  subject  of  the  proper  nomenclature  to 
be  adopted,  and  Wyoming  was  preferred  by  a  major- 
ity, although   Cheyenne  came  very  near  being  the 
name  chosen." 

Without  opposition  or  prolonged  discussion  the 
organization  took  place,  the  act  being  approved  July 
25,  1868,"  the  boundaries  of  the  new  territory  being 
the  27th  and  34th  meridians  of  longitude,  and  the 
41st  and  45th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  embracing 
100,284  square  miles,  or  64,181,700  acres."  The 
western  boundary  took  in  the  Green  River  valley, 
which  had  previously  formed  the  northeast  conier  of 
Utah,  but  which  since  the  occupation  of  Fort  Bridger 
by  the  government,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Mor- 
mons, and  also  a  portion  of  Idaho  north  of  this  section. 

^Mont.  T.  W.  Post,  Jan.  23,  1868. 

^^  A  question  arisiTig  as  to  the  orthography  of  Cheyenne,  the  librarian  of 
congress  was  appealed  to,  who  quoted  Schoolcraft  as  the  highest  authority, 
who  says  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  known,  and  the  orthography  differs. 
The  Montana  PoH,  July  3,  1868,  gives  the  true  pronunciation  Shai-en>na, 
'  with  a  prolonged  breathing  accent  on  the  second  syllable. '  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  manner  of  pronouncing  all  Indian  names  of  three  syllables  among  tbe 
western  Indians,  which  being  condensed  into  two  syllables  or  rapidly  spolien 
lose  their  beauty,  as  no  doubt  their  meaning.  Cheyenne  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  endins  in  a  is  as  beautiful  a  wora  as  Wyoming,  and  shoidd  have 
been  the  name  adopted. 

^'^CorfjeU,  Foundiwj  of  aieyenne,  MS.,  8,   18-20;   Wyom,   Miscellany,  MS., 
4;  ZcOtriskie,  Land  Lair^,  848-857;  H.  Ex,  Doc.,  xxv.  no.  47,  pt  4.  p.  457,  46 
cong.  3  sess.;    Wyorn,  Gen,  Laim,  1st  sess.,  18-24;  Porter,  The  West  Censunof 
188(\  p.  419;  U.  S,  II.  Jour,,  246,  40  cong.  2  sess.;  Hept  Sec,  Inter.,  i  124, 
41  cong.  3  sess. 

'^^  Mess.  Gov.  Hale,  1884,  137.  Zabriskie  makes  it  97,883  square  miles  in 
extent.  That  portion  of  the  boundary  common  to  Nebraska  was  surveved 
in  1870-71;  the  southern  and  we.stern  boundaries  in  1874by  Aloiuo  V.Bich- 
ards;  the  northern  boundary  in  1882-83  l)y  RoUin  J.  Beeves. 
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The  territorial  officers  were  not  appointed  until 
April  1869,  when  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  commissioned  governor.  According  to 
his  contempories,  he  was  possessed  of  sufficient  ability , 
not  brilliant  but  industrious  and  conscientious,  and 
respected  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best."  Ed- 
ward M.  Lee,  was  appointed  secretary,  who  was  an 
active  politician  if  no  more ;  Church  Howe,  United 
States  marshal,  another  politician ;  J.  M.  Carey," 
United  States  attorney ;  John  M.  Howe,  of  Illinois, 
chief  justice;"    W.    S.    Jones,"  and   J.    W.    King- 

^Campbell  had  been  an  editor  on  the  Cleveland  Leader.  In  1861  he 
entered  the  Union  army  as  2d  lieut  being  from  time  to  time  promoted  until 
he  became  adj. -gen.  on  Schofield's  staff.  He  was  in  many  liattles,  among 
which  were  Rich  Mountain,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Perryville,  and  all  of  the 
Atlantic  campaign.  Ue  was  brevetted  bris.-gen.  in  1864;  and  during  the 
reconstruction  of  the  south  was  with  Scoficld  in  Virginia,  and  called  upon 
to  apportion  the  state  into  senatorial  and  representative  districts,  prescrib- 
ing the  time  and  manner  in  which  elections  should  be  held.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  asst  sec.  of  war  from  May  1868  to  March  1869.  He  was  sub- 
sequently,  under  Hayes'  administration,  3d  asst  secretary  of  state.  His 
health  soon  gave  way,  and  he  died  of  softening  of  the  brain  in  1879  at' 
Washington.  CorleU^s  Founding  of  Cheyenne,  MS.,  23;  Wyom,  Ter.  Affair^, 
MS.,  1-2. 

^  Carey  was  bom  in  Sussex  co.,  Delaware,  in  1845,  and  educated  at  Fort 
Edwards  collegiate  institute  and  Union  college,  N.  Y.  He  studied  law  in 
Philadelphia,  graduating  from  the  law  dept  of  the  university  of  Pa,  emigrat- 
ing to  Wyoming  on  his  appointment  in  1869.  In  1872  he  was  commissioned 
associate  U.  S.  justice,  serving  4  years,  after  which  he  went  into  the  business 
of  cattle  raising,  and  became  president  of  the  Stock  Growers'  association, 
whose  property  came  to  represent  $100,000,000.  He  was  three  times  mayor 
of  Cheyenne,  and  enjoyed  other  honors  which  will  appear  in  the  progress  of 
the  history.  A  dictation  from  him,  Politics  and  People,  MS.,  is  among  my 
valued  original  authorities.  He  has  ever  been  one  of  Wyoming's  most 
prominent  and  public  spirited  men. 

^  Howe,  like  Campoell,  had  served  in  the  civil  war,  and  risen  to  be  a 
generaL  He  was  an  a^le  lawyer,  and  after  the  war  was  chosen  circuit  judge. 
Citicrufo  Lefjal  News,  in  Wyom,  Misc.,  MS.,  28.  He  was  bom  at  Riga,  in 
Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  removmg  when  a  youth  to  Kingsville,  Ohio,  where  he 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  studied  law,  practising  in  the  courts  of  that 
state  for  several  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Kewanee,  111.,  in  1854. 
He  was  elected  judge  of  the  6th  judicial  district  of  111.,  holding  the  office 
some  years.  Formerly  a  whig,  he  became  a  republican,  and  was  efficient  in 
politics.  Oorlett  calls  him  'peevish  and  fretful,  although  a  man  of  pretty 
good  ability.  He  was  undoubtedly  out  of  health,  dyspeptic  in  his  stomach, 
and  in  his  nature,  too.*  Founding  of  Cheyenne,  MS.,  19-20.  After  serving 
two  years  he  resigned,  and  accepted  a  position  as  secretary  to  a  commission 
appointed  to  settle  some  affairs  between  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  and  died 
while  holding  that  office,  of  consumption,  aged  about  50  years.  He  was  a 
politician,  and  a  polished  speaker.  Uorlett  accuses  him  of  taking  advantage 
of   the  inexperience  of  the  members  of  the  bar.  Diet,  of  Posey  S.   Wilson, 

^  Corlett  aays  of  Jones,  who  was  a  young  man,  not  more  than  28  yean  of 
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man,"  associate  justices ;  Silas  Reed,  of  St  Louis,  sur- 
veyor general ; "  and  Frank  Walcott,  of  Kentucky, 
receiver  of  public  means. 

On  the  19th  of  May  the  judges  having  qualified, 
and  the  organization  of  the  territory  being  completed, 
Governor  Campbell  issued  a  proclamation  assigning 
them  to  their  districts ;  the  county  of  Laramie  con- 
stituting the  1st,  to  which  the  chief  justice  was 
assigned,  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Carbon  the  2d 
to  which  Judge  Jones  was  assigned ;  and  the  3d  the 
county  of  Carter,  to  which  Judge  Kingman  was 
assigned;  designating  the  times  and  places  of  holding 
courts  therein,  and  subsequently  attaching  the  Green 
River  region  to  Carter  county  and  the  3d  judicial 
district.  The  first  term  of  court  was  held  at  Chev- 
enne,  September  7th,  1869.  The  census  returns, 
owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  deputies  willing  to  travel  over  the 
country,  much  of  which  was  unsafe  on  account  of 
Indian  raids,  were  not  all  in  before  the  last  of  July. 
On  the  2d  of  August  a  proclamation  was  issued  call- 
age, that  ho  was  entirely  cool  and  impartial  on  the  bench,  and  for  that  reason 
was  approved  by  the  bar  and  people.  He  was  of  intemperate  habits,  but 
such  was  his  popularity  that  he  was  elected  delegate  to  congress  from  the 
territory  before  his  term  was  ended.  He  was  bom  in  Ind.  in  1842,  and  edu- 
cated at  Miami  university,  Ohio,  afterwards  studying  law  at  Corydon,  Inl 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  volunteeretl  in  the  17th  Indiana  regt.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  all  the  campaigns  in  which  he  served,  rising  to  Uie 
rank  of  major  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct. 

■'"'  *  Kingman,'  says  Corlett,  *  was  regarded  as  a  very  interesting  man,  but 
I  cannot  say  he  was  successful  as  a  judge.  Ho  was  a  man  of  very  strong 
prejudices,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing  himself  to  be  informed  about 
tlio  case,  and  was  apt  to  espouse  one  side  or  the  other.' 

■-'*  According  to  Johnson  ifc  TiUhilVs  Dirte.  of  Cheyenne,  1883,  C.  D.  Ruyer 
was  nominated,  but  if  so,  ho  nmst  have  declined  immediately,  as  Reed  was 
nominated  in  April  1869.     Congress,  however,  had  passed  no  law  establish- 
ing the  ofhce  of  surveyor-general,  and  although  an  appropriation  was  made, 
and  bills  introduced  establishing  the  surveying  and  local  land  offices,  they 
did  not  pass  before  the  adjournment  of  congress.     This  neglect  caused  the 
postponement  of  a  surveying  office  in  Wyoming  until  the  summer  of  1870, 
when  surveys  began  along  the  line  of  the  railway.     They  commenced  at  the 
intersection  of  the  3d  standard  parallel  with  the  guide  meridian  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Colorado  surveys.     The  delay  in  surveying  was  injurioas 
an<l  irritating  to  settlers  on  public  lands  and  town -site  companies.  Kept  of 
sur-gen.,  in  U.  S.  II.  Mfi<r.  Doc.,  40,  n.  2,  41st  cong.,  3<1  sess. ;    Wyom,  dmnriL 
Jovr.,   18G9,   18-19.     Wolcott   serveti  in  the  union  army,  and  reached  th«» 
rank  f>f  major.     He  was  U.  S.  marshal  of  Wyoming  in  1871-2,  and  becanm^ 
a  wealthy  cattle-dealer. 
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ing  for  an  election  on  the  2d  of  September,  for  choos- 
ing a  delegate  to  congress,  and  members  of  the  first 
territorial  legislature,  which  by  the  organic  act  was 
limited  to  nine  councilmen  and  thirteen  representa- 
tives, which  miglit  be  afterward  increased  to  thirteen 
and  twenty-seven  respectively." 

The  candidates  for  the  congressional  delegateshlp 
were  S.  F.  Nuckolls  and  W.  W.  Corlett,  Nuckolls, 
democrat,  being  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,368  in  a 
total  vote  of  5,266.  He  was  of  the  family  some 
members  of  which  are  settled  in  Colorado,  where  he 
also  came  in  an  early  period,  being  known  as  a  busi- 
ness man  rather  than  a  politician,  but  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  slave-holding  south  during  the  war. 
He  was  not  renominated,  and  died  a  few  years  after- 
ward. 

The  legislature  in  a  sixty  days'  session  perfected 
and  adopted  a  code  of  laws  which,  with  the  example 
of  the  several  new  territories  adjacent  to  guide  them, 
was  an  admirable  foundation  in  which  to  construct  a 
perfect  state  in  the  future.  Had  no  omissions  been 
made,  there  need  have  been  no  more  legislatures " 

'•The  council  consisted  of  T.  D.  Murrin,  J.  R.  Whitehead,  and  T.  W. 
Poole  of  Laramie  co. ;  W.  H.  Bright,  W.  S.  Rockwell,  and  George  Wardmen 
of  Carter  co. ;  Frederick  Laycock  and  James  W.  Brady  of  Albany  co. ;  and 
(»eorffe  Wilson  of  Carbon  co.  Bright  was  chosen  president,  T.  S.  Poole 
chapEkin,  Edward  Orpen  sec,  Mark  Parish  asst  sec,  Charles  H.  Moxley 
sergt-at-arms,  Peter  Lemmon  messenger,  Henry  Amesfeld  fireman.  The 
house  of  representatives  consisted  of  Posey  S.  Wilson,  J.  C.  Abney,  Herman 
Haas,  Howard  Sebree,  Louis  Miller,  J.  N.  Douglas,  William  Herrick,  Ben- 
jamin Shecks,  James  Mcnafee,  J.  C.  Strong,  John  Holbrook,  J.  M.  Freeman, 
and  S.  M.  Curran,  speaker.  L.  L.  BedeU  was  chosen  chief  clerk,  W.  C. 
Stanley  asst  clerk,  W  illiam  Baker  sergt-at-arms. 

"  The  Wyominij  Trifmne  commented  upon  the  neglect  to  pass  a  militia  law, 
which  the  governor  had  recommended;  to  provide  for  a  commission  of  sta- 
ti-itics,  and  a  bureau  of  immigration;  and  to  exempt  certain  kinds  of  personal 
property  from  seizure  and  sale  on  execution.  Wyom.  Miac,,  MS.,  9.  Instead 
of  the  militia  law,  the  legislature  memorialized  congress  to  order  paid  to  the 
governor  of  Wyoming  all  the  internal  revenue  collections  not  already  appro* 
priated  for  other  territorial  objects,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  volunteer 
troops  who  might  be  called  into  the  field  to  serve  against  hostile  Indians. 
Wyom.  LctwSf  1869,  7^1-2.  The  legislature  of  1871  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  formation  of  volunteer  militia  companies,  but  it  was  not  put  in  execution. 
An  act  was  passed  for  the  same  purpose  in  1882.  Sess.  Lntos,  1882.  155.  The 
presence  of  a  number  of  U.  S.  posts  has  a  tendency  to  cause  neglect  of  mili- 
tia organizations.  Congress  was  still  further  memorialized  on  the  Indian 
troubles,  and  asked  to  reestabliflh  the  forts  on  the  Powder  river  rente  to 
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The  laws  of  Dakota  were  repealed  December  10th, 
the  act  to  take  eflfect  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  not 
to  impair  any  rights  acquired  under  Dakota  laws,  nor 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  actions  at  law  already 
commenced. 

A  county  was  established  in  the  Green  River  coun- 
try  called  Uinta,  with  the  county  seat  temporarily  at 
Merrill,  near  Fort  Bridger.  The  name  of  Carter 
county  was  changed  to  Sweetwater,  and  the  county 
seat  located  at  South  Pass  City."  The  judicial  dis- 
tricts were  altered,  making  Laramie  and  Albany 
counties  compose  the  1st,  Carbon  and  Uinta  the  2d,  and 
Sweetwater  the  3d,  Judge  Kingman  was  assigned  to 
the  2d,  and  Jones  to  the  3d.  The  official  year  wafi 
made  to  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  October.   The  seal 

Ibf  ontana.  Increased  salaries  were  asked  for  the  judges  and  leffislators.  An 
appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  $1,500  additionxu  to  be  paid  tj 
toe  chief  justice,  and  $1,000  to  the  associate  judges.  Better  mail  facili^es 
were  petitioned  for. 

'*The  officers  appointed  for  Sweetwater  co.  were  W.  C.  Erwin,  James  A. 
Brennan,  and  John  Dugdale,  commissioners;  T.  Quinn,  probate  judge;  John 
McGlinchy,  sheriff;  Tim.  McCarty,  co.  clerk;  P.  L.  Williams,  prosecuting 
atty;  Henry  Smith,  assessor;  Frank  Oilman,  supt  of  schools;  William  Smith, 
CO.  sur.;  John  Morris,  coroner;  James  W.  Stillman  and  Presley  J.  Talb«% 
justices  of  the  peace  in  South  Pass  precinct;  James  Smith,  constable;  Ed- 
ward Lawn,  justice  of  the  peace  in  Atlantic  City  precinct,  and  W.  Hogis, 
constable;  William  GrinneU,  Justice  of  the  peace  in  Bryan  precinct.  Ko 
appointments  were  made  for  Point  of  Rocks,  although  such  a  precinct  wm 
named. 

The  officers  appointed  for  Carbon  co.  were  A.  B.  Donnelly,  R  V.  Upton, 
and  Robert  Foot,  commissioners;  George  Doyle,  sheriff;  Robert  Foot,  justioe 
of  the  peace  of  Fort  Halleck  precinct;  Hinton,  justice  of  thejpeace  of  Carbon 
precinct;  probate  judge  and  ex-officio  justice  of  the  peace,  William  R.  Hun- 
ter, of  Rawlins  Springs;  Thomas  J.  Williams,  clerk  and  registrar  of  deeds, 
H.  C.  Hall,  supt  of  public  instruction.  The  county  seat  of  Carbon  ca  wu 
located  at  Rawlins  Springs. 

The  county  seat  of  Albany  co.  was  located  at  Laramie  City;  officers,  H. 
Wagner,  Joseph  Mackle,  and  S.  C.  Leach,  commissioners;  J.  W.  Connor, 
sheriff;  L.  D.  Pease,  probate  judge;  Charles  Hilliker,  assessor;  Greorsre  Van 
Dyke,  justice  of  the  peace;  R.  S.  Kinney,  clerk;  John  Barton,  D.  Shanks, 
William  Carr,  and  George  Young,  constables;  Foose,  coroner;  James  Vine, 
surveyor;  S.  W.  Downey,  prosecuting  attorney. 

The  county  seat  of  Laramie  co.  was  located  at  Cheyenne.  Officers :  L.  Murrin, 
H.  J.  Rogers,  and  George  D.  Foglesong,  commissioners;  T.  Jeff.  Carr,  sheriff; 
William  L.  Kuykendall,  probate  ju^e;  John  T.  Chaffin,  clerk  and  registrar 
of  deeds;  C.  C.  Turley,  coroner;  S.  H.  Winsor,  surveyor;  H.  Garbanati, 
county  atty;  Rev.  H.  P.  Peek,  supt  of  public  schools;  D.  C.  Tracy,  justice 
of  the  peace  at  Pine  Bluffs;  William  Baker,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Cheyenne; 
Frank  Gates,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Fort  Laramie;  William  Rowland,  con- 
stable at  Pine  Bluffs;  A.  J.  Mead,  constable  at  Cheyenne;  and Gibeon  Clark, 
constable  at  Fort  Laramie. 
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designed  for  the  territory  had  on  its  face  a  Norman 
shield,  on  the  upper  half  of  which  was  emblazoned 
mountains,  with  a  railroad  train,  the  appearing  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  figures  **  1868  "  below  the  middle 
point  of  the  shield.  On  the  first  quarter  below,  on  a 
white  ground,  a  plough,  pick,  and  shovel,  and  a  shep- 
herd's crook.  On  the  second  quarter  on  a  red  ground 
was  an  arm  upholding  a  drawn  sword.  The  motto 
"  Cedant  arma  toga  "  surmounted  the  shield  and  the 
whole  was  encircled  by  the  words  "Territory  of  Wyo- 
ming, great  seal." 

The  code  adopted  allowed  gambling,"  and  taxed 
every  kind  of  property,  except  United  States  and 
public  property,  which  included  scientific  and  all 
school  or  benevolent  institutions,  with  the  money 
and  credits  belonging  exclusively  to  them,  and  the 
kitchen,  furniture,  bedding,  and  clothing  of  every  per- 
son, and  provisions  for  a  family  amounting  to  the 
value  of  $100.  The  school  tax  was  fixed  at  two  mills 
on  a  dollar  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  prop- 
erty. Jails  were  required  to  be  erected  and  kept  in 
every  county,  the  sheriff  to  be  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  maintained.  The  terri- 
torial penitentiary  was  located  at  the  town  of  Lara- 
mie, Albany  county,  and  congress  was  memorialized 
that  the  territory  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of 
that  part  of  the  internal  revenue  set  aside  by  law  for 
penitentiaries  in  the  territories,  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  year  1867,  the  whole  of  1868,  and  the  greater 
part  of  1869,  during  which  time  the  internal  revenue 
of  Wyoming  had  gone  to  the  credit  of  Dakota,  for 
which  loss  the  lecrislature  asked  to  be  reimbursed.  A 
second  memorial  declared  that  in  and  about  the 
Sweetwater  mining  region,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Shoshone  reservation  set  apart  by  Sherman  and  his 
t5o-commissioners  in  1868,  were  congregated  many  of 

"Sayi  one  of  my  authorities:  *J.  M.  Pattee  bought  up  the  legislature, 
and  ran  the  Wyoming  lottery.  In  1876  it  collapsed,  but  Fatten  hsul  drawn 
prises  enough  to  become  rich.' 
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the  criminal  class,  who  constantly  committed  tbeft^ 
robbery,  and  murder,  there  being  sometimes  twenty 
persons  held  for  trial  at  the  same  time  in  that  county, 
which  had  no  prison.  The  military  posts  of  Fort 
Bridger,  and  the  camp  on  the  Popo  Agie  had  kept 
in  the  guard-houses  a  number  of  criminals,  to  aid  the 
oflficers  of  the  law,  but  refused  longer  to  make  these 
places  serve  as  jails  for  this  class  of  offenders.  The 
expenses  of  holding  prisoners,  under  the  circumstances 
was  a  heavy  tax  on  the  county,  and  it  was  asked  the 
secretary  of  war  should  aid  the  people  by  providing 
a  prison  at  one  of  the  military  posts  in  which  prison- 
ers held  for  trial  could  be  confined  and  subsisted  until 
the  people  were  able  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Convicts 
were  taken,  at  great  cost,  to  Detroit,  where  they  were 
imprisoned  in  the  house  of  correction.** 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  territory  was  estab- 
lished  at  Cheyenne,  and  an  appropriation  asked  for 
the  erection  of  a  capital."     All  this  was  legislation 

^  Wyom.  Oen.  Laim,  Ist  seas.,  pp.  32.  The  penitentiary  was  completed 
in  1872,  and  in  less  than  a  year  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Laramie  Sentindy  Aug. 
27,  1873.  It  was  partially  rebuilt,  soon  after  which  the  sovemment,  by  act 
of  congress,  transterred  the  prisoners  from  the  charge  of  the  U.  S.  marshal 
to  the  control  of  the  territory.  A  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Herman  Haas,  James  France,  W.  H.  Halliday,  and  Gov.  Thayer,  to  investi- 
gate the  cost  of  keeping  prisoners  at  Laramie,  and  at  other  prisons  in  the 
ueighl>oring  states,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  penitentiary  of  Kebraaka 
was  declared,  by  act  of  legislature  of  1 879,  to  be  the  territorial  prison  of 
Wyoming.  Wyom.  Sess.  Laios,  1879,  142.  As  late  as  1884,  a  penitentiary 
commission  for  selectiuff  prisons  existed. 

^  (7.  S.  II.  JlisceLt  iii-.  No.  60,  41st  cong.,  2d  sess.     Cheyenne  was  rein- 
corporated at  this  session.     W.  W.  Slaughter  w^is  mayor  in  1869;  Etlward 
Orpen,  city  clerk:  John  Burrows,  city  marshal;  George  Raymond,  fire  war- 
den; J.  R.  \Miitehead,  N.  J.  O'Bnen,  Henry  K  Eisfelder,  Dayton,  and  T. 
W.  Poole,  aldermen.    Wyom,  Misc.,  >IS.,  2.     Cheyenne  sustain^  the  loss  of 
$250,000  by  fire  on  Jan.  11,  1869.    Wyom,  W.  Ttihune.  Jan.  15,  1869.     The 
commerce  of  Cheyenne  was  immense  for  a  frontier  town  during  1868-9,  it 
being  the  entrepot  of  the  vast  region  lying  north,  west,  and  soutn,  until  the 
railroad  was  completed,  when  of  course  the  trade  was  divided  between  the 
many  point"?  along  the  line.     But  in  this  brief  period  fortunes  were  made 
and  lost.     Prices  were  fabulous,  and  business  pa^*took  of  the  recklessness  o! 
gambling.     It  was  never  disputed  that  this  town  exceeded  in  vice  and  un- 
wholesome excitement  any  of  the  many  new  cities  in  the  west.     Yet  that  i^ 
was  not  wholly  compo<«ed  of  the  transient  classes,  some  facts  go  to  show.   It* 
1S69  it  had  a  population  of  over  4.000,   sometimes  nearer  6,000,     In  the 
autnnm  of  1870  it  had   1.600.     It  had  at  this  period  a  public  school,  with  ^ 
deT>artmeTit-«,  accommodating  about  100  pupils,  and  two  select  schools,  eacrt* 
•with  about  30  in  attendance.     The«<e  were  under  the  management  of  tb'"" 
catholic  and  episcopal  societies.    It  had  5  well  Irailt  and  weO 
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to  the  point.  But  what  attracted  most  attention,  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  an  act  passed  and  approved 
December  lOth,  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  and 
hold  office,  and  was  cordially  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  law  was  immediately  put  in  practice 
by  the  summoning  of  women  on  juries,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  justices  of  the  peace,  the  first  being 
by  the  commissioners  of  Sweetwater  county  who 
chose  to  that  position  Esther  Morris,  the  wife  of 
John  Morris. 

The  j  udges  of  Wyoming  were  no  more  happy  than 
had  been  those  of  the  other  territories.  Aside  from 
the  firm  support  given  the  rights  of  women  under  the 
suffrage  act,  there  was  the  usual  opposition  to  imported 
officers,  and  demand  for  home  appointments.  Howe, 
who  was  probably  annoyed  by  this  clamor,  resigned 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  Jones  being  nominated 
delegate  to  congress  to  succeed  Nuckolls,  there  were 
two  vacancies  on  the  bench,  which  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  J.  W.  Fisher  chief-justice,  and  J.  M. 
Casey,  the  United  States  district  attorney,  associate 
justice,  who  held  the  office  four  years.  Fisher 
remained  chief  justice  until  about  1879,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  J.  B,  Sener,  who  held  the  office  for  six 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  C.  Perry.  The 
associates  of  Fisher,  after  Kingman  and  Carey,  were 

churches,  occupied  by  the  episcopal,  methodist,  congregational,  presbyterian, 
aud  catholic  congregations.  The  masons,  knights  templar,  odtf  fellows,  and 
good  templars  hatl  lodges  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Some  business  houses 
would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  cities  of  ten  times  the  age  and  popu- 
lation. The  furniture  and  crockery  house  of  A.  R.  Converse  carried  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000.  Joslyn  &  Park,  manufacturers  of  native  jewelry,  had  a 
business  of  $75,000  per  year.  The  dry  goods  houses  of  C.  D.  Foelesong,  S. 
F.  Nuckolls,  Marks,  Myers  &  Co.,  carried  each  from  $25,000  to  $40,000  in 
Btock,  l)esides  which  there  was  another  dry  goods  store.  There  were  2 
banks,  3  wholesale  and  retail  tobacconists,  3  hardware  houses,  2  boot  and 
shoe  establishments,  3  clothing  houses,  2  book  and  stationery  stores,  3  drug 
stores,  1  confectionery,  2  bakeries,  1  livery  stable,  2  first-class  hotels  and 
peveral  inferior  ones,  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  well  organized  fire 
department,  with  1  steam  fire-engine  and  a  hook-and-ladder  company^  A 
company  had  nearly  completed  an  acequia  for  bringing  water  a  distance  of  7 
miles  to  run  through  the  principal  ftreets.  And  better  than  all,  it  was  at 
this  time  a  well  governed  and  orderly  town. 
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E.  A.  Thomas,  followed  by  Jacob  B.  Blair,  and  Wil- 
liam  Ware  Beck.  The  latter  failed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion  to  the  people  of  his  district,  who  caused  the  leg- 
islature  in  1877  to  memorialize  the  president  for  his 
removal.  The  petition  was  not  heeded.  In  1879  the 
president  was  memorialized  that  W.  W.  Corlett  would 
be  acceptable  as  a  successor  to  Chief-justice  Fisher, 
which  prayer  was  also  disregarded,  efforts  to  shake  off 
non-resident  oflScials  being  nearly  always  futile.** 
Peck  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  C.  Parks.  The  suc- 
cessor of  district  attorney  Carey  was  Edward  P. 
Johnson,"  who  remained  in  office  over  seven  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  C.  H.  Layman,  followed  by 
M.  C.  Brown,  and  J.  A.  Riner,  W.  T.  Sweesy,  and 
Gustav  Schnitger  succeeded  to  the  marshal's  office. 

The  legislature  of  1869  fixed  the  time  of  elections 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  in  each  year.  At 
the  election  of  1870  there  was  to  be  chosen  a  delegate 
to  congress,  and  on  every  succeeding  alternate  year  a 
delegate.  Members  of  the  legislature  and  county 
officers  were  to  be  elected  in  1871,  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  and  the  legislature  was  to  meet  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  November  after  election.  By  the 
organic  act  the  length  of  the  sessions  was  fixed  at 
forty  days,  except  the  first,  which  was  permitted  to 
be  sixty.  There  was  none  of  that  turbulence  or 
effort  to  evade  obligations  which  disgraced  some  of 
the  territorial  legislatures  during  their  infancy;  no 
needless  increase  in  the  number  of  legislators,  no  whole- 
sale thieving  or  reckless  plunging  of  the  territory  in 
debt,  and  congress  found  little  to  disapprove." 

^  Wyom.  8es8hn  Laws,  1877,  142;  Id,,  1879,  156. 

'^Johnson  was  born  in  Greenbush,  Ohio,  Aug.  21,  1842.  He  entered  the 
union  army,  and  served  3  years  in  the  93d  Ohio  regt.  In  1867  he  graduated 
from  the  university  of  Mich.,  removing  soon  after  to  Denver,  where  he 
stopped  a  short  time  before  casting  in  his  fortunes  with  Cheyenne.     He  wa» 

Srosecuting  attorney  for  Laramie  co.  in  1869-70.  His  appointment  as  U.  S. 
ist.  attorney  was  one  of  the  few  instances  of  domestic  material  being  choeea 
to  fill  government  offices.  He  resigned  after  7  years  to  accept  again  the 
office  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county.  He  was  chosen  to  the  council 
of  the  territorial  legislature  in  1879,  but  died  Oct.  3,  before  it  was  convened. 
»  U,  S.  Sen,  Jour.,  1175,  1546;  41  cong.  2  seas.;  Id.,  548,  3  seas.;  d,  S.  H. 
Jow.,  1359;  42  cong.,  2  seas. 
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The  subsequent  act  of  congress  providing  that  rep- 
resentatives and  delegates  to  congress  should  be  elected 
on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber 1876,  and  every  second  year  thereafter,  caused  a 
change  in  the  law  of  Wyoming,  which  was  made  to 
conform  to  this  act,  and  the  biennial  election  of  the 
legislative  and  county  and  territorial  officers  to  occur 
upon  the  same  day.  The  council  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives were  increased  to  the  full  number  allowed 
by  the  organic  act  in  1875.  No  session  was  held  from 
November  1879  to  January  1882,  from  which  period 
the  biennial  sessions  subsequently  dated. 

The  republicans  in  convention,  in  August  1870,  nom- 
inated Jones,  and  the  democrats  John  Wanless. 
Jones'  majority  was  227  in  a  total  vote  of  3,202.  In 
1872  Jones  was  again  nominated,  but  was  beaten  by 
William  R.  Steele,  democrat,  by  a  majority  of  271 
in  3,213.  In  1874  the  republicans  nominated  J.  M. 
Carey,  who  was  beaten  by  Steele,  nominated  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  In  1876  the  republicans  again  nomi- 
nated W.  W.  Corlett,  their  choice  in  1869,  whose 
majority  over  Steele  was  1,104,  in  a  total  vote  of 
6,626."     Again  in  1878  the  republicans  elected  their 

••  Corlett  was  bom  in  Concord,  Ohio,  in  ]  842.  His  parents  were  from 
the  Isle  of  Man,  but  migrating  to  the  U.  S.  their  son  was  educated  in  Amer- 
ican institutions,  spending  three  years  in  WiUoushby  collegiate  institute, 
near  Clevelantl,  where  he  was  employed  as  tutor  for  one  year.  In  1862  he 
enlisted  in  the  87th  Ohio  regt  as  2d  lieut.  He  was  captured  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  paroled,  and  sent  home.  After  teaching  another  year  he  exchanged 
as  a  prisoner,  and  again  entered  the  army,  joining  the  25th  Ohio  battery  in 
the  south-west,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  after  which  hd 
returned  home,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law,  graduating  in  1866.  His 
health  failing,  he  went  to  Denver,  and  thence  to  Cheyenne,  where  he  was  one 
nf  half  a  dozen  republicans  who  effected  an  organization  of  the  party  in 
Wyoming  called  the  Grant  club.  He  was  defeated,  as  already  known,  on 
the  congressional  ticket  in  1869,  but  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Cheyenne 
the  following  year,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years.  He  held  tlie  office 
of  prosecuting  attorney  for  Laramie  county  from  1870  to  1876,  when  he  wag 
elected  delegate  to  congress,  declining  a  renomination  in  1878.  Daily  Sun, 
Sept.  21,  1876;  /rf.,  Oct.  15,  1876.  For  8  or  10  years  he  was  a  member  of 
tiie  school  board,  and  never  relinquished  the  practice  of  the  law  except  when 
a1>sent  in  Washington.  In  1885  he  was  chairman  of  the  commission  to  com* 
plete  and  revise  tne  laws  of  Wyoming.  His  life  helps  to  make  history  a 
study  worthy  to  \ye  pursued.  Mr  Corlett  has  furnished  to  my  collection  of 
manuscripts  Th£  Founding  of  Cheyenne,  which  is  a  complete  synopsia  of  the 
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candidate,  Stephen  W.  Downey,  by  about  the  same 
majority  over  E.  L.  Pese,  democrat.  la  1880  the 
choice  lay  between  A.  H.  Swan,  republican,"  and 
Morton  E.  Post,  democrat,  who  received  a  majority 
of  147  in  7,667  votes.  But  in  1882  Post  had  a 
majority  of  1,111  over  the  republican  candidate  J.M. 
Meldruin.  In  1884  his  party  again  nominated  Joseph 
M.  Carey,  who  was  elected  in  opposition  to  William 
H.  HolUday. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Campbell,  which 
lasted  until  1 875,  was  attended  by  no  disorders,  nor 
was  it  embittered  by  political  feuds.  The  utmost 
harmony  existed  between  him  and  the  legislature, 
which  three  times  left  to  him  the  apportionment  of 
the  territory  into  legislative  districts.  He  found  it 
without  funds  to  carry  on  the  government ;  he  left  it 
out  of  debt,  and  with  nearly  $20,000  in  the  treasun*. 
He  found  the  territory  with  a  small  fixed  population, 
its  improvements  of  the  most  transitory  character  j  he 
left  it  with  permanent  towns,  comfortable  homes,  and 
substantial  business  establishments.  The  unsettled  val- 
leys had  become  settled  with  thrifty  stock-raisers  and 
agriculturalists.  The  vigiJants  of  Wyoming  per- 
formed no  more  the  functions  of  courts  and  execution- 
ers after  his  first  proclamation,  and  where  the  wildest 
orgies  had  once  been  witnessed  order  and  decorum 
prevailed.  He  was  not  superseded,  but  called  to 
Washington  to  fill  a  higher  if  not  a  more  useful 
office." 

To    Campbell    succeeded    John    M.     Thayer    of 

establishment,  not  of  Cheyenne,  but  of  the  provisional  and  territorial  goir-" 
ernments. 

♦*' A.  H.  Swan  was  born  in  Greene  co.,  Pa,  in  1831,  of  Scotch  and  Welafc^ 
progenitors,  long  settled  in  that  state.  He  was  one  of  8  boys,  and  reeeivec^ 
an  academic  education.  Ue  removed  to  Iowa  in  early  manhood,  engay;iu^^ 
in  stock -raising,  which  he  followed  for  14  years  before  coming  to  Wyommg^ 
where  he  very  much  extended  his  operations,  and  became  an  associate  in  the^ 
great  cattle  companies  that  represent  millions.  His  name  in  Wyoming  \^0 
sMionyuious  with  ability,  enterprise,  and  honor.  Wyom,  Repi  Oor,,  1883,  57^ 
Carei/.  PolUicJt  awl  People,  MS.,  2. 

^Clieymnc  Neios,  I^eb.  15,  1875;  Bristol,  Ncvospo^^  Prtss,  MS.,  2, 
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Nebraska,"  who  held  the  office  four  years.  During 
his  administration  occurred  the  Bighorn  expedition, 
and  the  failure  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
president  to  treat  with  the  Indians  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  their  title  to  the  Black  hills  recjion  where 
gold  was  believed  to  exist.  A  scheme  was  proposed 
about  this  time  of  annexing  a  portion  of  Wyoming 
to  Colorado,  by  settlers  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary 
line,  which  had  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  came  to 
nothing."  Another  proposition  was  more  seriously 
entertained  in  1877,  of  forming  a  new  territory  out  of 
the  Black  hills,  a  portion  of  northern  Wyoming,  and 
parts  of  Montana  and  Dakota."  Thayer  was  opposed 
to  the  scheme  of  another  territory,  but  favored  the 
project  of  severing  the  Black  hills  from  Dakota  and 
attaching  them  to  Wyoming,  which  as  they  lay  half 
in  the  latter  territory,  and  had  intimate  relations  with 
Cheyenne,  seemed  a  proper  connection.  The  legisla- 
ture was  advised  to  and  did  memorialize  congress 
against  a  division  of  the  territory.** 

The  successor  of  Thayer  in  the  executive  office  was 
John  W.  Hoyt,  a  popular  man  and  able  officer."    He 

"  Wyonu  Territoricd  AffdirSf  MS.,  4.  The  territorial  officers  during  Thay- 
er's administration  were:  Sec,  George  W.  French;  marshal,  W.  F.  Sweesy; 
dist  atty,  E.  P.  Johnson;  snrv.-gcn.,  E.  C.  David;  treas.,  A.  R.  Converse; 
auditor,  S.  W.  Downey;  collector,  E.  P.  Snow;  supt  of  schools,  John  Slaugh- 
ter; justices  supreme  court,  J.  W.  Fisher,  W.  W.  Peck,  J.  B.  Blair;  U.  S. 
commissV,  J.  W.  Bruner;  register  U.  S.  land-office,  G.  R.  Thomas;  receiver 
public  moneys,  I.  0.  Whipple;  librarian,  John  Slaughter.  Wyonu  Sess.  Laws, 
1877,  iv.  John  Slaughter,  who  tilled  several  offices  in  the  early  days  of  the 
terrritory,  and  who  in  1884  was  still  librarian,  was  born  in  Va  in  1809,  re- 
moving to  Oliio  in  infancy.  He  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1867  from  Denver, 
with  the  founders  of  the  Wyoming  capital,  and  for  want  of  something  else 
to  do,  kept  a  restaurant,  and  then  went  into  lum1)er  dealing,  buying  his 
stock  in  Denver.  He  was  city  marshal  and  magistrate  under  the  provisional 
government,  Corlett'a  Foundhvj  o/CJieyenne,  MS.,  4,  and  was  appointed  jus- 
tice of  the  x)eace  by  Gov.  Campl>ell  until  there  was  an  election,  and  hold 
the  office  until  1880,  less  one  or  two  years.  His  Life,  in  Colo  and  Wyoming^ 
MS.,  refers  briefly  to  early  society,  business,  prices,  etc.  in  Cheyenne. 

*^  Byarn*  Cfntenni>d  State,  MS.,  34. 

**  Wyo/n,  House  Jour.,  1877,  19;  Mess,  Gov.  Hayes,  1877,  13. 

**  Wyoin,  Sess.  Laws,  1877,  138-9. 

**  The  other  territorial  officers  were:  A.  Worth  Spates,  secretary;  J.  B. 
Lewer,  chief  justice;  J.  B.  Blair  and  William  Ware  Peck,  associate  justices; 
C.  H.  Layman,  U.  S.  dist  atty:  Gustave  Schnitger,  U.  S.  marshal;  E.  C. 
David,  surv.-gen.;  E.  P.  Snow,  U.  S.  collector;  1.  C.  Whipple,  receiver  of 
public  money;  K.  W,  Mann,  register  of  land-office;  S.  W.  Downey,  delegate 
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travelled  over  the  territory  to  inform  himself  of  it 
resources,  and  wrote  a  report  for  the  interior  depart 
ment,  which  was  printed  by  congress  for  circulation 
He  also  advocated  the  construction  of  a  wi^on  road  U 
the  Yellowstone  park.  The  survey  of  the  boundarj 
of  Wyoming  was  begun  during  the  first  half  of  his  temij 
having  been  authorized  by  the  45th  congress  in  com- 
pliance  with  a  joint  appeal  from  delegate  Corlett  and 
the  delegate  from  Montana."  The  reappointment  of 
Hoy  t  was  desired,  and  asked  for  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  legislature  of  1882."  He  was  succeeded  how- 
ever at  the  end  of  four  years  by  William  Hale,  who 
appointed  him  to  the  congenial  work  of  commissionei 
to  bring  the  resources  of  Wyoming  before  the  Denver 
expositions  of  1882  and  1883,  which  was  so  executed 
as  to  surprise  all  beholders.**     Hale  proved  a  populai 

to  congress;  J.  S.  Nason,  auditor;  F.  K  Warren,  treas.;  J.  Slaniditer, 
librarian  and  supt  public  instruc'n;  K  Nagle,  J.  U.  Finbrock,  Thos.  lank 
tree,  i)enitentiary  commissioners;  H.  R  Rumaey,  fish  commissioner.  Semoi 
Laws  Wyor/ihifjt  1879. 

*•  C  S.  If.  Er,  Dor.,  no.  1,  pt  6,  p.  62,  voL  iiL,  42  cong.,  2  sess.;  Porter, 
The  }Vf^  Cewtu  of  1880,  419. 

*^  Wyoiiu  ScAs,  Law8,  1882,  221.  The  territorial  officers  during  Hoyt' 
term  were:  Sec,  K  S.  N.  Morgan;  auditor,  Jesse  Knight;  treas.,  F.  £ 
Warren;  surv.-gen.,  R  C.  David;  U.  S.  collector,  R  P.  Snow;  receivers  o 
public  moneys,  William  M.  Gar\'y  andR  S.  Crocker;  registers  of  land-offioa 
R  W.  Mann  and  Charles  IL  Priest;  justices  of  supreme  court,  James  S 
Sener,  J.  R  Blair,  and  S.  C.  Parks;  U.  S.  dist  atty,  M.  C.  Brown. 

^  From  Albany  were  3,000  pounds  of  black  magnetic  iron  ore  from  Ira 
mountain;  ^^aphite  from  Sybille  creek;  sulphate  of  magnesia  from  Hoc 
creek:  kaolin  from  near  Laramie  City;  blocks  of  soda  from  Laramie  plaini 
which  formed  a  monument  12  feet  high;  copper,  ^old,  and  silver  ores  froi 
Cummins  City,  Douglas  Creek.  Centennial,  Spring  Cafion,  Laramie  Peal 
Blue  Crrass,  "fie  Siding,  and  Diamond  Peak;  Duilding  stones  from  sever 
localities:  timl>er  from  the  Laramie  range  and  the  forests  beyond  Cummin 
and  specimen  iron  rail  and  merchant  iron  from  the  rolling-mills  of  the  rai 
way  company  at  Laramie. 

Carl>on  co.  sent  coal,  iron,  asbestos,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  ores  fro 
Seminoe  and  Ferris  mountains,  soda,  petroleum,  and  a  bushel  of  moss  &gAt 
from  the  Sweetwater  section:  iron  and  iron  paint  from  Rawlins;  buiidix 
stones  fnnn  the  hills  near  Rawlins;  coal  from  Carbon  mines;  copper  and  si 
ver  ores  from  Grand  Encampment  and  other  creeks  heading  in  the  mon: 
tains  west  of  the  Platte:  native  quicklime  from  Platte  vaUey;  mineral  wate 
fn^m  the  Warm  springs  and  Sulphur  springs  near  Rawlins;  and  bundles 
grain  and  grasses  from  the  valley  of  the  upper  Platte. 

Crvv^k  CO.  sent  c«>al,  petroleum,  and  salt  from  the  section  about  Jem 
Stockade  and  In  van  Kora. 

Laramie  co.  sent  a  four-horse  load  of  copper  ores  from  Running  Wat 
mine>.  Rawhide  Buttes,  Muifkrat  Cafion,  Hartville,  and  Copperopolis;  copp 
and  c«-ld  ores  fn>ni  the  Laramie  range  Itack  of  Cheyenne,  mica,  oiicaoeoi 
iron  painti  and  plumbago  from  near  \iliaka  caAon;  Irailding  stone  from  Cro 
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executive,  being  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  territory,**  of  which  he  wrote 
an  excellent  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior." 
His  death  occurred  in  January  1885,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1885  by  F.  E.  Warren,  a  pioneer  legislator 
and  successful  business  man  of  Wyoming,  and  conse- 
quently an  executive  acceptable  to  the  people  who 
were  assured  of  a  sympathizing  administration.*' 

oreek  and  the  Laramie  range;  coal  from  the  Shawnee;  and  numerous  birds 
and  fur-bearing  animals  from  Cheyenne  collections. 

Sweetwater  and  Uinta  counties  were  partially  represented  only  by  some 
Bman  lots  of  fine  ores,  a  huge  block  of  coal  from  Rock  Springs,  curious  fos- 
sils from  the  same  place,  bundles  of  grain  and  grasses  from  the  ranchos  in 
Lander  valley  being  sent  by  the  former;  and  sulphur  ore,  manufactured 
sulphur,  petroleum,  coal,  charcoal,  rare  fossils  from  Fossil  forest,  scientific 
oollections  from  Fort  Bridger,  samples  of  Angora  wool  and  skins,  bundles  of 
alfalfa,  and  other  agricultural  products  being  furnished  by  the  latter.  From 
Yellowstone  park  were  sent  sulphur,  obsidian,  amethysts,  agates,  and  other 
precious  stones.  Owing  to  want  of  railroad  trsnsportation,  and  to  the  lim- 
ited time  and  means  at  command,  the  exhibit,  fine  as  it  was  for  so  voung  a 
territory,  fell  far  short  of  what  it  would  have  been  with  more  time,  and  county 
appropriations  for  the  purpose,  Mess.  Gov.  Hak^  1884,  158-60. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  of  the  native  grasses,  over  100 
varieties  being  classified  and  shown  in  parcels.  In  Stone's  General  View  of 
Colorado,  MS.,  9,  he  refers  to  this  exhibit,  and  gives  some  interesting  facts. 
The  buffalo  grass  grows  on  the  plains;  next  to  the  mountains  the  gramma 
grass,  which  has  a  small  seed  on  it,  with  the  head  growing  at  right  angles 
to  the  stalk.  It  grows  no  more  than  6  inches  hi^h  where  it  is  not  irrigated, 
but  when  water  is  furnished  it,  will  grow  to  a  height  of  two  feet.  It  fattens 
animals  like  grain,  and  is  superior  to  blue  grass  on  account  of  the  seed.  On 
the  mountains  grows  the  bunch  grass,  of  which  I  have  made  frequent  men- 
tion. Between  these  three  principal  species  are  many  varieties,  as  stated  by 
Mr  Stow,  all  except  the  bunch  grass  bearing  a  seed  on  the  side,  and  all  very 
nutritious.  Thus  is  Wyoming  made  the  great  catt  i  pasture  of  the  United 
States,  if  not  the  world. 

*•  Wyom.  8ess.  Laws,  1884,  187.  The  territo  al  officers  durins  Hale's 
administration  were:  Sec,  E.  S.  N.  Morgan;  auuitor,  P.  L.  Smith;  dept; 
auditor,  C.  W.  Stewart;  treas.,  F.  E.  Warren;  sur.-gen.,  E.  C.  David; 
receiver  ofpublic  moneys,  W.  S.  Hurlburt  and  E.  S.  Crocker;  registers  of  land 
office,  E.  W.  Mann,  and  Charles  H.  Priest;  U.  S,  collector,  James  S.  Wolfe; 
dept.  collectors,  H.  S.  Oliver,  and  J.  W.  Dykins;  judges  of  supreme  court, 
John  C.  Perry,  J.  B.  Blair,  and  Samuel  C.  Parks;  U.  S.  district  attorney, 
J.  A.  Riner;  U.  S.  mai^hal,  Gustave  Schnitger;  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  territorial  librarian,  John  Slaughter;  penitentiary  commrs, 
Luke  Marrin,  Frank  M.  Foote  and  James  M.  Tisdel;  fish  commr,  Otto 
Gramm;  stenographer,  Robert  C.  Morris;  commrs  to  revise  and  arrange  the 
statutes  of  Wyoming  territory,  W.  W.  Corlett,  Isaac  P.  Caldwell,  and 
Clarence  D.  Clark. 

^^ReptGov.  Wyom.,  1883.  Contains  geographical,  mineral,  topographi- 
oal,  meteorological,  live  stock,  agricultural,  questions  of  public  polity,  and 
miacellaneous  information. 

^^  The  prompt  action  of  Gov.  Warren  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rock  SprinjB;s 
riot  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  though  at  the  time  his  measures  were  freely  cnt- 
iciaed  by  political  demagogues.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
aflbur.  In  August  1885,  the  officers  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  imported 
»  km  number  of  Chinese  laborers,  to  be  employed  in  the  company  8  coal 
Hi«T.  Nbv.    48 
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The  successor  of  Grovemor  Warren  was  Thomi 
Moonlight,'^  an  appointee  of  President  Cleveland,  wl 

niinea  at  Evanston,  Rock  Sprinffs,  Carbon,  aod  other  points  on  the  road,  t 
tibject  being  to  have  at  hand  laborers  enough,  in  case  of  a  strike  among  t 
miners.  Soon  the  European  miners  evinced  a  jealous  hatred  of  the  Asiati< 
accusing  them  of  usurping  places  in  the  mines  which  gave  them  an  adva 
tage  in  the  matter  of  wases;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  real  grou 
for  the  charge,  race  prejudice  and  jealousy  being  the  cause  of  the  animost 
The  former  demanded  that  the  Chinese  should  be  sent  away,  to  which  i 
uiand  the  railroad  company  returned  a  refusal  They  then  organisod  | 
drive  out  the  Chinese.  Oa  the  2d  of  Sept,  200  men  at  Rock  Springiaj 
tacked  them  with  firearms,  driving  them  mto  the  hills,  killing  and  woqim 
ing  about  50,  and  destroyingall  their  property.  Of  400  Chinamen  not  oi 
was  permitted  to  remain.  The  sick  and  the  wounded  who  fell  amidst  th 
shanties  were  consumed  in  a  conflagration,  which  was  started  by  the  inforj 
ated  mob,  the  wives  of  the  miners  assisting  in  the  fiendish  massacre.  Fift 
houses  belonging  to  the  railroa4l  company  were  destroyed  along  with  tb 
Chinese  dwellings.  On  being  notified  of  what  had  taken  place,  (rov.  Wv 
ren  at  once  telegraphed  to  Cen.  Howard,  in  command  of  the  department  o 
the  Platte,  asking  for  military  protection,  aod  riding  over  to  Fort  IIiurI 
secured  the  promise  of  a  sufficient  force  pending  the  general's  answer.  A 
more  serious  reports  reached  him  he  proceeded  by  special  train  to  Rod 
Springs,  and  telegraphed  to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  finally  to  the  presdeal 
After  much  delay  the  troops  arrived,  barely  in  time  to  prevent  a  repetitio 
of  the  massacre,  and  thus  by  his  urgent  appeals  and  at  his  own  personal  rii 
the  governor  prevented  further  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

Francis  Emroy  Warren  is  a  native  of  Hinsdale,  Mass,  where  he  was  bor 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1844,  his  ancestry  being  traced  in  direct  line  to  the  Wii 
rens  who  landed  in  that  state  soon  after  the  advent  of  the  pilgrim  fathon 
After  serving  during  the  civil  war  in  the  49th  Mass  volunteers,  beinff  pre 
ent  at  Plains  Store,  Donaldsonville,  and  Port  Hudson,  in  1868  Mr.  Wtm 
settled  at  Cheyenne,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  house-furnishing  store  < 
A.  R.  Converse.  An  excellent  salesman,  hard-working,  economical,  si 
thoroughly  reliable,  he  was  soon  afterward  admitted  into  partnership,  ii 
in  1877  purchaseil  the  entire  concern,  which  a  few  years  later  was  inoorp 
rated  in  the  F.  E.  Warren  Mercantile  company.  In  1873  he  first  engs^ 
in  stock-raising,  and  is  now  the  principal  owner  in  the  Warren  Live-stoi 
company,  by  far  the  largest  corporation  of  tlie  kind  in  Wyoming.  Its  pro 
erty  includes  from  70,000  to  80,000  sheep,  and  about  3,000  head  of  cattl 
with  nearly  as  many  hordes,  and  more  than  250,000  acres  of  land,  extendi] 
in  one  unbroken  range  on  either  side  of  the  Union  Pacific  Elsewhere,  d 
only  in  Wyoming,  but  in  all  the  adjoining  states  and  territories,  he  is  large 
interested  in  lands  and  live-stock.  By  him  were  erected  some  of  the  mc 
substantial  buildings  in  Cheyenne,  and  at  a  time  when  the  future  of  t 
city  was  by  no  means  assured.  He  is  also  the  guiding  spirit  in  several 
her  leading  enteri)rises,  and  in  a  word  there  is  no  man  who  has  contribnt 
more  to  the  prosperity'  of  Wyoming,  and  especially  of  Wyoming's  metropol 

^  The  secretary  of  the  territory  under  Moonlight's  administration  m 
Samuel  I>.  Shannon;  chief  justice,  William  L.  Maginnis;  associate  justio 
Jacob  B.  Blair  and  Samuel  F.  Com;  U.  S.  atty,  Anthony  C.  Campbell; 
S.  marshal,  Thomas  J.  Carr;  sur.-gen.,  John  C.  Thompson,  U.  S.  reven 
col.,  James  F  Benedict;  dept  do.,  Mr  Stitzer;  regr  of  Cheyenne  la 
office,  Eilgar  S.  Wilson;  do,  of  Evanston  office,  Edwin  D.  Steele;  receiver 
public  moneys  at  Cheyenne.  William  M.  Garrard;  do,  at  Evanston,  Willii 
T.  Shaffer;  spt-cial  Sizent  of  land  office,  Henry  B.  Fry  and  E.  N.  Bonfi 
The  officers  i-lected  by  the  people  and  appointed  by  the  governor  wei 
Delegat<.'  to  con>rress,  Joseph  M.  Carey;  atty -gen.,  Hugo  Donzelmann;  aa< 
tor,  Mortimer  N.  Grant;  dept  do,  C*harles  W.  Stewart;  treaar,  William 
Gannett;  dept  do,  Jacob  D.  Freeborn;  insiinuiee  oommr,  Joseph  B.  Adfta 
librarian  and  supt  public  instruction,  John  Sluighter;  fish  oommr,  Oi 
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was  8wom  into  office  January  24,  1887,  and  who  made 
several  suggestions  to  the  legislature  which  met  in 
January  1888  touching  the  election  law/*  the  grand 
jury  system,"  salaries  and  taxation.  That  taxes 
should  increase  with  the  erection  of  the  public  build- 
ings required  by  the  territory  was  unavoidable,  and 
the  bonded  debt  of  Wyoming  in  1888  amounted  to 
$230,000,  of  which  $200,000  had  twenty-five  years 
to  run,  and  $30,000  thirty-five  years,  all  at  six  per 
cent.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  in  Decem- 
ber 1887  of  over  $51,000."  Whatever  tendency  to 
extravagance  the  ambition  of  the  young  common- 
wealth might  lead  to  was  likely  to  be  checked  by  the 
congressional  act  of  1886  prohibiting  the  passage  of 

Gramm;  coal  mine  insi>ector,  P.  J.  Quealy;  zoologist  and  mining  engineer, 
Loais  D.  Rickette;  veterinarian,  James  D.  Hopkins;  stenographer,  Robert 
C  Morris,  private  sec.  to  the  gov.,  Nellie  E.  Moonlight;  penitentiary  com- 
missioners, Luke  Murrin,  Frank  M.  Foote,  John  C.  Dyer;  pharmacy 
commrs,  E.  D.  Woo<lruflF,  A.  Richard  Troxell,  Fred  P.  Shannon;  revised 
statutes  commrs,  Isaac  P.  Caldwell,  J.  W.  Black,  Willis  Van  Devantcr; 
university  land  comnir,  F.  O.  Sawin. 

^The  legislature  at  its  6th  biennial  session  in  1879,  changed  the  time  of 
holding  the  general  election  to  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  JHuv 
1880,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  All  county  officers  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  following  their 
election;  but  the  time  of  convening  the  legislature  was  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  Jan.  1882,  and  every  second  year  thereafter.  This  arrangement 
brought  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  14  months  before  the 
meetmg  of  that  bo<ly,  was  inconvenient,  and  was  altered  by  recommendation 
of  Gov.  Moonlight. 

^The  difference  between  federal  and  territorial  salaries  was  slight,  but 
county  officers  had  opportunities  by  reason  of  additional  fees  to  greatly  aug- 
ment their  salaries  above  what  the  federal  and  territorial  officers  received. 
This  state  of  affairs  furnished  the  temptation,  and  also  the  means,  to  the 
incum1>ent  of  an  important  place  to  keep  himself  in  office  by  corruption. 
Mess.  Oop.  MoonligJdy  1888. 

**  Among  the  funds  in  the  treasury  was  the  'stock  indemnity  fund,*  of 
$11,124.24.  This  might  puzzle  the  reader  not  conversant  with  the  interests 
of  a  cattle  growing  region.  A  veterinarian  is  reckoned  as  a  public  officer  in 
Wyoming,  and  so  are  pharmacy  commissioners.  The  spread  of  pleuro* 
pneumonia  and  other  diseases  amone  the  cattle  on  the  ranges  re<|uires  the 
ntoiost  care  at  times  to  prevent,  and  when  other  remedies  Tail  the  infected 
cattle  are  killed  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  contagion.  In  this  con- 
tingency the  territory  pays  a  certain  amount  of  indenmity  to  the  owners  of 
the  slaughtered  cattle.  The  law  providing  compensation  for  cattle  and 
horses  destroyed,  was  enacted  in  1882.  In  six  years  from  1882  to  1887 
inclusive,  the  horses  and  mules  condemned  numbered  248,  valued  at  $22,021.* 
92,  for  which  the  territory  paid  $15,200.13,  or  two-thirds  their  value.  All 
the  cattle  driven  into  the  territory  had  to  be  inspected.  The  salary  paid 
the  veterinarian  was  $2,500,  to  which  the  Stock  Growers'  assooiatioiii  aaded 
9»  maoh  mora.  Oq9,  Meu,,  1888,  15. 
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special  laws  in  the   territories,   and   limiting   their^ 
indebtedness. 

The  political  history  of  Wyoming,  fortunately  fo^ 
its  happiness,  is  unmarked  by  any  striking  events^ 
It  has  cost  the  general  government  little  except  fo  - 
military  service,  the  appropriations   for  the  goven^ 
ment  not  exceeding  $34,000  annually,  including  tU., 
legislative   expenses.      Its  county   affairs,    in   sonx^ 
instances  in  its  earlier  period,  were  not  well  manage^/ 
by  the  commissioners,  but  the  evil  was  removed  by 
the   election  of  competent  men  who  soon   brought 
about  a  prosperous  condition,  aided  by  wise  legisla- 
tion.*'     Indeed,   of  all  the  younger  commonwealtha 

"'The  legislature  of  1871  was  compoaedof  councilmen  John  Fosher,  F.  E 
Harrison,  W.  R.  Steele,  S.  F.  Nuckolls,  W.  W.  Corlett,  Norman  Potter,  J. 
K  Gates,  S.  W.  Downey,  and  E.  W.  Bennett,  9;  Nuckolls  president;  mm- 
■e^tatives,  C.  E.  Castle,  H.  G.  Nickerson,  Gibson  Clark,  Ben  Sheeks,  £  L 
Pease,  T.  J.  Dayton,  Ora  Haley,  Duncan  Blair,  William  L.  Kuykendall,  M. 
G.  Brown,  C.  C.  Wilson,  John  C.  Friend,  and  John  Talbot,  13;  Sheeks, 
speaker. 

The  legislature  of  1873  was  composed  of  councilmen  S.  W.  Downey,  J. 
H.  Ellis,  A.  Eurgens,  J.  C.  Friend,  P.  McKay,  K  L.  Pease,  T.  W.  Qmnn, 
F.  E.  Warren,  I.  C.  Whipple,  9;  Warren,  president;  representatives.  N.  L, 
Andrews,  H.  Conley,  A.  E.  Farley,  J.  E.  Ferris,  H.  Haas,  W.  H.  HoUiday, 
J.  Joslin,  V.  R.  King,  C.  A-  Phipps.  G.  W.  Ritter,  C.  L.  Tisdale.  F.  8. 
Whitney,  and  S.  H.  Wilkerson,  13;  Wilkerson  speaker. 

The  legislature  of  1875  was  composed  of  councilmen  L.  R.  Bresnaben, 
W.  L.  Kuykendall,  G.  A.  Learight,  H.  B.  Kelly,  Herman  Haas,  W.  H.  Hol- 
liday,  S.  L.  Mills,  C.  W.  Bramel,  James  Frances,  James  Calhoun,  W.  A. 
Johnson,  O.  North,  and  E.  L.  Pease,  13;  Pease  president;  representatives, 
Charles  M.  Scribner,  F.  M.  Foote,  John  E.  Davis,  John  Nealon,  A.  H.  Reel, 
N.  Weeks,  C.  M.  White,  William  Evans,  J.  K.  Watson,  Herman  Kimme, 
N.  L.  Andrews,  Thomas  Green,  Leonard  Coates,  L.  Abrams,  Michael  Mnr- 
phy,  C.  K  Castle,  William  McDonald,  Thomas  E.  McLelland,  Robert  Smith, 
M.  H.  Murphy,  A.  E.  Bradbury,  Peter  Hamma,  George  W.  Ritter,  A  S. 
Williams,  C.  A.  Pieronnett,  and  W.  M.  Ward,  26;  Andrews  speaker. 

The  legislature  of  1877  was  composed  of  councilmen  Herman  Haas,  Tim 
Dyer,  J.  N.  Keller,  A.  H.  Swan,  G.  A.  Draper,  W.  H.  Holliday,  L.  D. 
Pease,  S.  W.  Downey,  Lawrence  Hays,  Homer  Merrill,  F.  F.  Chiney,  E.  L 
Pease,  and  Frederick  Mertsheimer;  E.  L.  Pease  president.  The  following 
were  the  representatives:  R.  H.  Homer,  John  Congdon,  I.  P.  Caldwell,  N. 
L.  Andrews,  N.  F.  Spicer,  Charles  Klingernian,  George  Ferris,  James  Rosa, 
D.  V.  Whitney,  John  E.  Davis,  Peter  Hamma,  A.  Kyan,  D.  C.  Tracy,  P. 
McKay,  R.  F.  Glover,  J.  F.  Coad,  H.  H.  Helphenstine,  G.  D.  Foglesong,  H, 
J.  Gumey,  B.  F.  Lowe,  T.  Kinney,  J.  McGlinchey,  Charles  Stene,  fil  H. 
Carter,  M.  Ferrell,  J.  H.   Hoy,  and  J.   M.  Tisdal,  26;  Andrews  speaker. 

The  legislature  of  1879  was  composed  of  councilmen  R.  Homer,  W.  H. 
Holliday,  P.  L.  Smith,  R.  M.  Galbraith,  Thomas  Swan,  H.  Glafecke,  A.  H. 
Reel,  M.  K  Post,  W.  P.  Noble,  H.  Garbonetti,  L.  G.  Christie,  12;  repre^en- 
tatives,  H.  G.  Balch,  Edwin  Brazier,  M.  C.  Johnson,  H.  L.  Myrick,  W.  S. 
Phillips,  N.  G.  Spicer,  J.  F.  Crawford,  George  Ginnis,  L.  Johnson,  J.  Y. 
akilfiii,  Quurles  Couray,  J.  E.  Davis,  B.  F.  Deitrick,  W,  J.  Harding,  W.  H. 
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none  have  conducted  their  public  affairs  more  care- 
fully or  with  better  results.  The  levy  for  1887,  for 
territorial  purposes,  including  the  several  building 
and  bond-tax  funds,  was  only  3,J,  mills."  A  law 
taxing  railroad  lands"  was  enacted  in  1886,  and  the 
first  levy  made  in    1887.     The  valuation  for  assess- 

Hilbard,  W.  C.  Irvine,  E.  W.  Mann,  8.  K.  Sharpleas,  J.  S.  Taylor,  P.  P. 
Dickinson,  A.  C.  Lathrop,  Charles  Rice,  Charles  McGhee,  W.  J.  Hays,  W. 
A.  Harker,  John  McManos,  Mark  Mnrphy,  27. 

The  legislature  of  1882  was  composeu  of  councilmenf  Robert  Galbraith, 
Ora  Haley,  I.  P.  Caldwell,  Perry  L.  Smith,  A.  F.  Harer,  T.  W.  Quinn,  W. 
W.  Corlett,  Thomas  Sturais,  W.  C.  Irvine,  A.  H.  Reel,  W.  A.  Hocker,  and 
H.  A.  ;Man,  12;  Caldwell  president;  representatives,  J.  D.  Fraser,  W.  C. 
Lane,  C.  W.  Riner,  H.  Oelrichs,  I.  S.  Bartlett,  H.  £.  Beuchner,  A.  Gilchrist, 
W.  J.  Hardin,  Morris  Davis,  James  Adams,  W.  W.  Alexander,  George  D. 
Deane,  H.  Thayer,  J.  S.  Jones,  E.  W.  Bennett,  J.  H.  Kelly,  E.  N.  Snyder, 
T.  A.  McCoy,  F.  H.  Jones,  P.  J.  Hines.  A.  E.  Heald,  A.  G.  Rex,  P.  J. 
Dawes,  and  L.  C.  Briggs,  24;  Lane  speaker. 

The  legislature  of  1884  was  composed  of  councilmen  W.  H.  Holladay, 
Robert  Homer,  John  W.  Gray,  E.  W.  Bennett,  William  Daley,  A.  T.  Babitt» 
PhUipDater,  F.  E.  Warren,  W.  C.  Irvine,  P.  J.  Hines,  A.  V.  Quinn,  E.»S. 
Whittier,  12;  Holliday  president;  representatives,  O.  D.  Downey,  L.  D. 
Kennedy,  C.  H.  Bussard,  H.  V.  S.  <*ro8sbeek,  Leroy  Grant,  L.  Quealy, 
Hiram  Allen,  D.  F.  Dudley.  W.  H.  Weaver,  N.  N.  Craig,  John  F.  Coad, 
Tliomas  CahiU,  D.  Miller,  F.  W.  Schwartze,  H.  E.  Teschemacher,  J.  H. 
Ford,  A.  Jackson,  H.  G.  Nickerson,  F.  H.  Jones,  O.  C.  Smith,  R.  B.  Seaton, 
and  Charles  Delaney,  22;  Jones  speaker. 

The  legislature  of  1886  was  composed  of  councilmen  H.  K  Teschemacher, 
Joseph  Gainger,  J.  H.  Ford,  Leroy  Grant,  C.  W.  Wright,  J.  W.  Blake,  A. 
8.  Peabody,  William  Daley,  Joseph  E.  Cashin,  Charles  Delaney,  A.  T. 
Chalice,  John  McCormic^k,  12;  Blake  president;  representatives,  Addison 
Turrill,  D.  B.  Dole,  N.  M.  Knight,  S.  W.  Downey,  John  A.  Matthews, 
Frank  Williams,  E.  W.  Center,  J.  S.  Kerr,  James  Kime,  A.  D.  Kellev,  C. 
A.  Guernsey,  N.  J.  O'Brien,  W.  A.  Robbins,  Frank  A.  Miller,  J.  M.  Tomp- 
kins, M.  P.  Keefe,  Isaiah  Whitehouse,  R.  B.  Seaton,  John  L.  Russell,  Wu- 
liam  Summers,  M.  M.  Jerome,  George  Mitchell,  C.  H.  Bussey,  J.  M.  Lob- 
ban,  24;  Kerr  speaker. 

The  legislature  of  1888  was  composed  of  councilmen  C.  P.  Orntn,  John 
A.  Riner,  James  W.  Hammond,  Charles  A.  Guernsey,  W.  H.  Holliday, 
John  H.  Svmons,  P.  L.  Smith,  Frank  A.  HadscU,  J.  D.  Loucks,  Robert 
Smith,  L.  C.  Bliss,  G.  W.  Carleton,  12;  Riner  president;  representatives, 
Willis  Van  Devanter,  John  Roberts,  W.  S.  Weaver,  Thomas  B.  Adams, 
Edward  T.  Duffy,  F.  W.  Lafrentz,  J.  A.  Johnston,  Thomas  Hooper,  Leroy 
Grant,  Howard  Clugston,  A.  L.  Sutherland,  W.  C.  Sampson,  L.  D.  Pease, 
Charles  E.  Blydenburgh,  John  M.  Kuykendall,  W.  D.  Carrier,  Nat.  Hunt- 
ington, J.  C.  Rummel,  E.  S.  Murray,  James  I.  Patton,  J.  B.  Cummock, 
William  Summers,  O.  E.  Snyder,  24;  Huntington  speaker. 

''The  assessed  valuation  of  the  several  counties  in  1887  was:  Albany, 
$3,911,155.40;    Carbon,     $3,250,334.60;     Crook,     $1,811,357.50;  Fremont. 
$1,993,000.00;    Johnson,  $3,348,421.29;      Laramie,   $9,040,008.38;     Sweet- 
water,  $1,511,666.03;  Uinta,  $1,386,294.70,  equal  to  $26,252,238.70.  Repiqf 
Gov.  MoonUghi  to  Sec,  Int. 

^  A  law  was  enacted  in  1879  taxing  the  road-bed,  superstructure,  right  of 
way,  rolling  stock,  telegraph  lines,  etc.,  but  not  the  land.  Seas.  fxao§^  179, 
p.  13. 
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ment  placed  upon  668  miles  of  road  was  $5,741,715.46 
or  less  than  $9,000  per  mile;  and  upon  1,226  mile 
of  telegrap  lines  a  valuation  of  $95,660.76,  or  $7! 
per  mile.  The  total  assessed  value  of  territoria 
property,  including  railroad  property,  was  $32,089,615 

The  legislature  of  1888,  acting  upon  the  advice  c 
the  governor,  reduced  the  salaries  of  county  officei 
and  changed  the  time  of  the  election  of  members  ^ 
the  council  and  house  of  representatives.  It  al^ 
defined  the  powers  of  foreign  railroads  doing  busine^ 
in  the  territory.  It  provided  for  the  erection  of 
normal  school  building  at  Sun  Dance,  and  an  agricu/ 
tural  college  at  Sheridan.  That  a  municipality  coi]. 
sisting  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants  should  tate 
upon  itself  the  support  of  all  needful  institutions, 
discharging  its  obligations  with  ease,  is  evidence  of 
great  resources.*^ 

Three  new  counties  were  authorized  by  legislative 
act  in  1888;  Converse,  taken  off  the  north  of  Lara- 
mie and  Albany;  Sheridan  off  the  north  of  Johnson; 
and  Natrona  off  the  north  of  Carbon.  The  first  was 
named  by  the  legislature  of  Wyoming  in  inemor}'  of 
the  late  A.  R.  Converse,*"  formerly  territorial  treas- 
urer, and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Cheyenne. 

The  penitentiary  not  yet  being  completed  in  1888, 
the  98  convicts  belonging  to  the  territory  were  stil! 
confined  in  Joliet  and  other  eastern  prisons,  Amoiic 
the  trials,  for  all  new  countries  must  have  some  forn 
of  hardship,  was  the  irruption  into  the  territory  aboui 
1877  of  organized  bands  of  road  agents,' who  for  i 
number  of  years  infested  the  highways,  and  attempte( 

••A.  R.  Converse,  born  in  Mass  in  1842,  arrived  in  Cheyenne  Nov.  14 
1867,  and  established  the  first  house-furnishing  business  here,  taking  F.  E 
Warren  for  a  partner  in  1873,  and  selling  out  to  him  in  1878.  In  1875  h 
engaged  in  stock-raising  on  the  Chugwater,  and  later  organized  the  Nations 
CSattle  CO. ,  but  sold  his  interest  in  1884.  He  also  organized  the  Converse  Cat 
tie  CO.,  with  a  range  on  Lance  creek,  180  miles  n.  of  Cheyenne;  capital  stoc 
$1,000,000.  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  county  commissioners  elected  after  th 
organization  of  the  territory,  and  from  1876  to  1880  was  territorial  treaj 
urer.  He  was  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  citizens  of  Wyoming,  an 
assisted  materially  in  building  up  Cheyenne. 
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the  wrecking  of  railway  trains  for  plunder.  They 
were  after  a  struggle  brought  under  control  by  the 
courage  and  skill  of  the  sheriffs." 

**  What  the  struggle  was  will  appear  from  the  following:  Ervin  F.  Cheney, 
while  deputy  sherinof  Atlantic  City,  succeded  in  arresting  three  who  had 
escaped  from  prison.  He  was  assisted  by  McCabe,  a  well  known  scout,  and 
another  person.  All  three  of  the  criminals  were  resentenced  to  prison  for 
long  terms.  Bill  Bivens  was  one  of  these  robbers.  Scott  Davis  was  thanked 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  1877  for  the  capture  of  Blackburn 
and  Wall,  two  notorious  desperadoes.  Wyom.  Sess.  Lmos,  1877,  144-5. 
Coaches  in  those  days  were  iron-clad  to  ward  off  bullets.  In  1878  the  coach 
from  Cheyenne  to  Dead  wood  was  attacked  by  6  masked  men,  and  robbed. 
Meeting  the  coach  from  Deadwood  at  Lightning  creek,  the  driver  gave  a 
dieacription  of  the  spot,  and  warned  the  south -bound  driver  to  look  out  for 
it.  as  the  robbers  were  no  doubt  waiting  for  his  coach  to  repeat  the  assault. 
There  were  three  passengers  inside,  one  a  woman,  the  express  messenger, 
Capt.  Eugene  Smith,  on  horseback,  and  the  driver,  John  Flaherty,  on  the 
box  to  defend  the  coach.  Smith  rodo  about  400  yards  ahead  of  the  stage. 
At  the  scene  of  the  robbery  he  picked  up  some  certificates  of  registered  let- 
ters left  on  the  ground,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  robbers  until  1  ^  miles  below 
Cheyenne  river  station,  where  a  dry  creek  offered  a  favorable  ambush.  In 
thia  ravine  Smith  was  seen  by  the  driver  beckoning  to  him  to  come  on.  He 
had  a  revolver  in  his  left  hand  and  a  rifle  in  his  right.  *  I  have  got  them 
here,  and  I  must  get  them  out,'  be  shouted;  '  you  drive  on.'  Ho  rode  alone 
up  and  down  the  creek  for  some  distance,  and  finally  fired  a  shot,  which 
caused  one  of  the  concealed  road  agents  to  fire,  and  reveal  their  hiding  place, 
which,  seeing  tliat  they  were  sought,  and  judging  by  Smith's  coolness  that 
he  had  assistance  at  hand,  they  were  anxious  to  conceal.  They  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  alone  was  opposed  to  them,  and  shots  were  freely  exchanged. 
Smith's  horse  was  mortally  wounded.  In  the  skirmish  he  fired  4  shots  with 
his  pistol  and  17  with  his  rifle,  and  had  50  shots  fired  at  him,  none  of  which 
touched  him.  The  robbers,  who  had  concealed  their  horses,  mounted  and 
rode  off,  thinkins,  no  doub^  that  Smitli  was  endeavoring  to  drive  them  into 
a  net  prepared  lor  them.  He  then  mounted  the  coach,  which  proceeded 
safely  to  its  destination.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Detective  association,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Gen.  D.  J.  Cook  of  Colorado,  had  its  members 
among  the  sheriffs  and  their  deputies  in  Wyoming,  who  did  some  courageous 
work.  Nathaniel  K.  Boswell  of  Laramie  City  was  one  of  the  most  efficient. 
In  the  winter  of  1878  he  took  13  deputies  and  followed  up  until  he  arrested 
thia  gang  of  6  stase  robbers,  whose  names  were  Irwin,  Marriner,  Harring- 
ton, Congdon,  and  two  others,  all  desperate  men.  They  were  surrounded  7 
milee  east  of  Rock  creek  station,  and  taken  without  resistance.  He  arrested 
Jesse  James  in  Nebraska  for  one  of  the  gang,  without  knowing  that  he  was 
tlie  notorious  man  of  that  name.  James  was  lodged  in  jail  at  Laramie  City; 
but  the  prisoner  escaped  through  want  of  evidence.  Afterward  when  he 
saw  a  photograph  of  Jesse  James,  he  knew  he  had  had  the  famous  robber  in 
his  power.  Jack  Watkins,  a  much  dreaded  desperado,  was  arrested  by  Bos- 
well when  no  one  else  would  attempt  it.  He  followed  Miller  and  Oaks, 
horse  thieves,  400  miles,  alone,  and  getting  ahead  on  their  trail,  made  them 
throw  up  their  hands  and  dismount,  as  they  had  compelled  many  an  honest 
nuui  to  do,  and  making  them  put  the  handcuffs  on  each  other,  brought  them 
back  to  Wyoming.  He  was  appointed  chief  of  the  detective  bureau  of  the 
stock-growers'  association  in  1883,  and  had  from  30  to  50  subordinates. 

In  the  autumn  of  1878,  in  the  vicinity  of  Laramie,  an  extra  locomotive 
preceded  railway  trains,  which  were  run  slowly  for  fear  of  wreckins,  and 
whidi  carried  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  suggested,  if  it 
did  not  justify,  we  revival  of  the  vigilance  committe.  In  Nov.  a  coach  from 
the  north  for  Lvaxnie,  having  oa  IxMird  two  captured  robbers,  Mansfield  and 
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The  advancement  of  Wyoming  from  1884  to  18 Si 
if  not  as  rapid  as  in  some  portions  of  the  inter-moi 
tane  territories  was  steady  and  permanent.  The  lej 
islature  of  1886  had  authorized  the  issue  of  $230,0C 
in  bonds  to  be  divided  between  the  capital  buildio 
fund,  the  university  building  fund,  and  a  hospital  fc 
the  insane.  These  bonds  were  payable  in  1 5  and  3 
years,  and  found  a  ready  sale  at  five  cents  premiuni 
An  act  has  also  been  passed  to  create  ^n  institute  fo; 
the  education  of  deaf  mutes;  and  $100,000  wau 
appropriated  in  1888  for  the  construction  of  a  peni 
tentiary." 

McLaughlin,  was  stopped  at  Platte  river  ford  by  masked  men,  their  giurd 
disarmed,  and  the  prisoners  taken  out  and  hanged.  S.  F.  BtUUtm,  Nor.  4, 
1878.  Donovan  was  hanged  for  murder  in  Fremont  county.  Several  Till- 
able lives  were  lost  in  the  effort  to  thwart  the  operations  of  organized  btodi 
of  outlaws.  By  the  combined  action  of  the  local  authorities,  the  deptii 
ments  at  Washington,  and  the  railroad  and  stage  companies,  a  check  wu 
put  upon  their  operations.  Mess.  Oov.  Hoyt^  1879,  28-9.  They  were  not  ex- 
terminated, and  in  a  year  or  two  began  their  depradations  once  more.  Kg- 
nose  George,  Dutch  Charley,  and  others  attempted  to  wreck  a  railroad  train. 
Several  were  captured.  Bignose  George  contrived  to  get  off  his  shackles, 
and  attacked  his  jailer,  Robert  Rankin,  whom  he  injured  seriously.  He  mu 
taken  from  confinement  the  night  following  and  hanged  by  vigilanta,  wh( 
also  executed  some  of  his  associates,  Jim  Lacey  and  Opium  Bob.  In  188^ 
ten  solid  men  of  Cheyenne  took  from  jail  one  Mozier  and  hanged  him.  Hii 
crime  was  that  of  killing  one  of  two  men  who  had  kindly  offered  to  carr] 
him  in  their  wagon  from  near  Laramie  to  Fort  A.  D.  Russell.  Some  soldier 
coming  in  sight,  the  other  intended  victim  escaped,  and  the  murderer  wai 
captured.  Two  conditions  seem  to  accompany  robber-gangs — the  prosperit; 
of  the  producing  class  whom  they  prey  upon,  and  an  unsettled  countrj  a 
hand  in  which  to  make  their  rendezvous.  These  conditions  have  existed  ii 
the  Rocky  mountain  territories.  In  Hands  Up  If  or  Twenty  Tears  of  Detct 
tive  Life  on  Uut  PUiins,  by  D.  J.  Cook,  a  book  of  nearly  300  pages,  is  con 
tained  the  narrative  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  crimes  and  arrests  o( 
curring  in  his  department.  Cook  was  bom  in  Ind.  in  1840;  reared  on 
farm,  and  received  a  common  school  education.  He  went  to  Colo  in  I85S 
and  mined  in  Gilpin  co.  Two  years  afterward  he  returned  to  Kansas  an 
purchased  a  farm,  but  soon  engaged  in  freighting  for  the  government.  H 
teamed  a  good  deal  of  the  villainy  practised  in  his  calling,  when  employi 
of  the  quartermaster's  department  stole  the  horses  and  stock  belonging  to 
train,  and  sometimes  the  whole  train,  taking  advantage  of  the  bad  repnU 
tion  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  emulated,  Cochran  s  Hu4.  Fort  Aaraww,  MS 
66-7;  and  his  natural  quickness  of  observation  l)ecame  sharpened.  He  wi 
transferred  to  the  ordnance  (iepartinent  of  the  army  of  the  frontier  in  186! 
and  on  returning  to  Colo  established  the  association  of  which  he  was  f< 
more  than  20  yearn  chief.  He  is  mentioned  in  my  Hisl.  Coh,  467,  as  majo 
general  of  the  militia  of  that  state. 

*^^  The  capital,  located,  at  Cheyenne,  was  desired  by  D.  W.  Gibbs,  < 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Its  outline  is  classic,  and  it  is  budt  of  Rawlins  sandston 
which  has  a  pleasing  greenish  gray  tint.  The  size  is  216x112  feet,  and  U. 
height  to  the  final  point  of  the  dome  153  feet    Thia  imposing  stmotor 
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Wyoming  experienced  the  same  hardships  which 
has  always  embarrassed  the  efforts  of  the  territories 
to  establish  a  school  system.  During  the  period  of 
sparse  settlement,  when  aid  is  most  required,  no  rev- 
enue is  derived  from  the  school  lands,  which  are 
either  unoccupied,  or  ranged  over  by  the  herds  of 
cattle  companies  who  are  at  liberty  to  graze  their  ani- 
mals upon  them  year  after  year,  while  the  schools  must 
wait  for  state  government  to  give  them  any  right  to 
benefit  by  them.  Congress  should  have  authorized 
the  territories  to  lease  the  16th  and  36th  sections,  in 
order  that  a  revenue,  however  small,  might  be  gath- 
ered, which  would  lighten  the  burden."  Wyoming 
was  granted  in  1881  the  customary  72  sections  for 
university  purposes,  and  set  about  selecting  them  in 
1886,  a  task  not  without  diflSculty,  owing  to  the  rail- 
road grants,  Indian  and  militia  reservation  lands,  and 
Yellowstone   park  reserve.     The  same  necessity  for 

which  cost  $150,000,  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation  facing  Capitol  avenue. 
Board  of  Trade  Rept,  1888,  p.  13. 

The  university,  located  at  Laramie,  cost  $50,000.  The  comer  stone  was 
laid  Sept.  27,  1886,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  the  following  Sept. 
It  occupies  the  city  park,  the  grounds  comprising  4  blocks  donated  by  the 
city  council  and  the  U.  P.  R.  R. ,  and  10  acres  besides  added  by  the  commis- 
sioners, making  about  20  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  plan  of  the 
edifice  is  elegant  in  style,  the  material  being  Laramie  sandstone,  with  orna- 
ments of  Rawlins  stone.  It  is  157x71  feet.  The  university  is  non -sectarian, 
and  open  to  all.  The  first  board  of  regents  consisted  of  M.  C.  Brown,  J.  H. 
Finfrock,  W.  H.  Holliday,  Edward  Ivmson,  J.  H.  Hayford,  John  W.  Hoyt, 
and  Samuel  Aughey.  Hoyt  was  made  prest  of  the  university.  He  was 
assisted  by  Charles  D.  Conley,  W.  Smith,  and  A.  Nelson.  Hoyt  had  long 
been  connected  with  educational  matters,  domestic  and  international,  and 
was  three  times  prest  of  international  juries  on  learning,  for  which  services 
he  was  knighted  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at  Vienna.  Conley  had  filled 
different  chairs  at  Blackburn  university.  III.  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth college,  and  a  son  of  Chief-justice  Smith  of  N.  H.  Nelson  was  a 
graduate  of  tlie  state  normal  school  of  Mo.  Laramie  W.  Boomerang^  Aug.  18, 
1887. 

The  insane  asylum  was  located  at  Evanston,  and  completed  in  1887.  The 
commissioners  were  A.  C.  Heck  with,  C.  D.  Clark,  and  William  Hinton. 
Bept  of  Gov.  Moonlight  to  the  Sec.  of  Interior^  1 887,  p.  46. 

®  Notwithstanding  that  no  aid  was  expected  or  received,  the  territorial 
legislature  provided  for  a  school  system  of  a  high  order.  The  librarian  of 
the  territory  is  supt  of  public  instruction.  The  law  provides  for  a  teachers* 
institute,  which  holds  annual  sessions  of  from  6  to  10  days.  The  public 
school-houses  in  five  counties  cost  $173,471,  of  which  the  amount  raised  by 
tax  was  $39,826,  the  remainder  by  voluntary  subscription.  In  three  other 
counties  $16,550  was  raised  in  1886  for  this  purpose.  The  average  cost  of 
tuition  per  pupil  per  month  varied  from  $2  to  ^,  according  to  the  number  of 
ttadents.  Id.,  39-41. 
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leave  to  utilize  the  university  land  existed  that  waa 
urged  on  account  of  the  public  school  lands.  The 
college  so  courageously  founded  by  the  public  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants  should  have  enjoyed  the  rental  o 
the  lands  appropriated  by  congress,  and  not  a  railroa^ 
or  a  cattle  company,  and  the  more  so  that  tuition  w^ 
free  to  all  those  nominated  by  the  commissioners  ^ 
the  several  counties,  and  nearly  free  to  all  student 
fix)m  any  quarter. 

The  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  although  tf] 
most  liberal  in  the  world,  and  made  to  suit  the  nec^ 
sities  and  encourage  the  enterprise  of  the  people,  hav< 
always  been  subject  to  criticism,  and  have  been  maDj^ 
times  amended  to  adjust  them  to  the  different  condi- 
tions of  new  communities.  The  irruption  into  the 
mid- continental  portion  of  the  United  States  of  Eng- 
lish and  other  foreign  capitalists,  who  purchased  mines 
of  which  they  knew  little  and  spent  money  lavishly  in 
an  attempt  to  make  money  out  of  them — an  attempt 
which  often  proved  abortive — was  welcomed  by  the 
pioneer,  because  it  at  least  brought  into  the  country 
means  which  could  be  used  in  other  forms  of  develop- 
ment ;  but  when  foreign  capital  was  applied  to  the 
purchase,  at  the  minimum  price,  of  millions  of  acres  of 
the  best  land,  including  the  banks  of  rivers,  prevent- 
ing small  farming  and  nullifying  the  purpose  of  the 
land  law,  which  was  to  benefit  the  poor  man,  congress 
was  appealed  to  with  a  request  to  enact  a  law  against 
alien  land  holding.  Accordingly  on  March  3,  1887, 
such  an  act  was  passed.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  act  worked  injury  tc 
the  territories,  preventing  mining  men  from  securing 
loans  on  mining  property  and  other  classes  of  rea 
estate,  a  complaint  which  proceeded  rather  from  east 
ern  operators  in  western  mines,  than  from  the  actua 
settlers  and  residents  of  the  territories.  Wyoming 
encouraged,  and  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
investment  of  English  capital  in  manufacturing  anc 
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other  enterprises ;  but  the  sentiment  of  the  majority 
was  that  instead  of  one  man  with  1 00,000  cattle  occu- 
pying 1,000,000  acres  of  the  public  land  and  making 
$500,000  per  annum,  it  was  better  to  have  1,000  men 
with  100  head  and  640  acres  making  a  profit  of  $500 
yearly. 

In  1889,  after  the  election  of  President  Harrison 
had  again  brought  the  republicans  into  power,  F.  E. 
Warren  was  reappointed  to  the  governership,  a  choice 
all  the  more  welcome  to  the  people  on  account  of  his 
liberal  land  policy,  and  his  eftbrts  in  securing  from 
the  general  land  department  a  large  number  of  pat- 
tjnts  for  years  wrongfully  withheld  from  the  smaller 
settlers.®* 

^  Especially  during  hia  former  administration,  his  resignation  being  largely 
due  Ut  differences  with  U.  8.  commr  Sparks.  In  his  Jieport  for  1889  the  gov- 
vruor  states  that  the  U.  S.  land  laws  were  originally  framed  with  a  view  to 
the  prairie  sections,  and  when  applied  to  the  mountain  re|{ion8  workc<l  great 
hanfship  and  injustice.  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  for  instance,  100  acres 
selected  almt)st  anywhere  M'ould  be  sufficient  for  a  farm,  but  in  Wyoming, 
except  for  a  few  choice  locations,  such  an  area  would  not  support  half  a 
dozen  full-grown  domestic  animals.  Still  the  people  of  that  territory  have 
l)een  held  to  the  same  rulings,  and  comi>ellcd  to  pay  the  same  prices,  as  in 
the  western  states.  In  other  respects  this  report  is  a  most  able  document, 
turiiishing  the  most  complete  account  of  the  resources  of  Wyouiing,  its  in- 
dustrial, social,  commercial,  financial,  and  political  posititm,  that  lias  <'V(>r 
come  to  iny  notice. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MILITARY  AND  INDIAN  AFFAIRA 

1849-1886. 

STANSBURTr*3  OBSERVATIONS — BELIEF    IN    THE  PRESXNCS  OF  GOLD— IXDlAN 

Treaties— Attitude  of  the  Savages — Sioth's  ExPLom — Militaky 
Massacre  of  Indians — Indian  Chiefs  at  Washinoton  Cmr— Divkils 
Military  Expeditions — Gold  Appearing — Inevitablb  Destiny  of 
the  Red  Race — Broken  Pledges — The  Army  of  the  United  States 
Brought  Out — Long,  Continuous,  and  Bloody  Fighting — Fisal 
Triumph  of  Civilization— Slavery  and  Savagism  Exterminated. 

The  earlier  explorations  of  Wyoming  by  the  gov- 
ernment were  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best 
wagon  and  railroad  routes.  Captain  Howard  Stans- 
bury,  who  was  ordered  to  explore  the  Great  Salt  lake 
and  its  valley  in  1849,  after  performing  this  duty, 
made  a  reconnaissance  of  a  railroad  route  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Fort  Bridger,  and  from  Fort  Bridger 
to  the  Platte  vaUey  east  of  Fort  Laramie.  An  almost 
straight  line,  he  found,  could  be  extended  from 
Bridger  to  Laramie,  forming  a  chord  to  the  arc  of  the 
North  Platte  route  in  use,  a  line  which  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  except 
that  he  advocated  going  through  the  Cheyenne  pass/ 

'This  term  is  deceptive.  It  is  applied  to  a  valley  about  4  miles  wide  and 
45  miles  long,  lying  between  the  Laramie  hills  on  the  west  and  the  elevated 
plains  on  the  east,  and  between  Crow  creek  on  the  south  and  Chus water  on 
the  n«irth.  It  appears,  says  Stansbury,  *  to  have  been  cut  out  by  uie  violent 
action  of  an  immense  body  of  water  flowing  in  a  northern  direction.*  Stang- 
Imiy's  EjTpt^lition  to  Ctak,  l!60.  Chugwater  on  the  north  is  said  to  have  been 
so  called  by  the  Indians,  who  meant  by  it  ^the  place  where  the  buffados 
throw  themselves  away. '  the  hunters  chasing  the  3inim».1«  until  they  plunged 
over  the  cliffs  formed  by  the  table-land  into  the  river.  Water  not  lieing  an 
Indian  won!,  it  seems  more  probable  that  white  hunters  named  it,  from  the 
circumstance  referred  to,  or  that  they  put  the  meaning  of  some  Indian  wordd 
into  this  one. 

(TW) 
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whereas  the  road  passes  over  the  southern  end  of  the 
Laramie  range.  Stansbury's  report  did  not  mention 
any  mineral  discoveries  except  coal.  In  September 
1857,  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren  of  the  topographical 
engineers,  who  had  been  exploring  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri for  a  year  or  two,  made  an  exploration  from 
Fort  Laramie  north  to  Inyan  Kara  mountain,  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Black  hills,  from  which  point  he 
was  turned  back  by  the  Sioux. 

Among  other  interesting  observations,  he  found  the 
composition  of  these  hills  to  be,  1st,  metamorphosed 
azoic  rock,  including  granite ;  2d,  lower  silurian  (pots- 
dam  sandstone);  3d,  devonian;  4th,  carboniferous; 
5th,  permian;  6th,  Jurassic;  7th,  cretaceous.  The 
highest  peaks  were  granite.  He  found  between  the 
elevations  small,  rich  valleys,  covered  with  fine  grass 
for  hay,  and  susceptible  of  cultivation  by  means  of 
irrigation ;  fine  timber  for  fuel  and  lumber,  limestone 
and  good  building  stone,  many  common  and  useful 
minerals ;  but  that  which  was  of  greater  interest  at 
that  period  was  his  assertion  that  gold  has  been 
found  in  places  in  "valuable  quantities."' 

In  July  1859  Captain  W.  F.  Raynolds  of  the  same 
corps,  under  orders  from  the  war  department,  pene- 
trated from  Fort  Pierre  on  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Black  hills,  which  he  explored  on  the  northeast  and 
north,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Powder  river, 
Bighorn,  and  Yellowstone  valleys,  wintering  near  the 
Platte  bridge.  In  his  report  he  alleged  that  very 
decided  evidences  of  gold  were  discovered  in  the  Big- 
horn mountains,  and  also  in  the  Black  hills.  Ht^ 
dared  not  make  known  to  the  men  in  his  command, 
which  was  largely  composed  of  irresponsible  adven- 
turers, what  he  believed  to  be  true,  lest  they  should 
disband    and   leave  him   in  the  wilderness.'     F.  V. 

^Chfffenne  Leader,  Oct.  24,  1874. 

^RaynM«  Reipi,  in  U,  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.,  No.  77,  p.  14,  vol.  iL,  40th cous., 
2d  MM.  RajmohU  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  H.  E.  Maynadier,  J.  1). 
Hatton  topographer  and  artist,  J.  H.  Snowden  topographer,  II.  C.  Fille- 
brown  meteorologist  and  astronomer,  Antoine  Schonixmi  metcioroloicist  and 
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Hayden,  geologist,  who  accompanied  Raynolds,  a 
he  had  Warren,  was  placed  under  a  pledge  of  secrec 
until  the  expedition  was  out  of  the  mountains.  Thei 
reports  to  the  government  were  supplemented  by  th 
statements  of  many  persons  that  the  Indians  had  ei 
hibited  gold  nuggets  at  Fort  Pierre  and  Fort  Lara 
mie,  and  by  the  assurance  of  De  Smet  that  he  ha 
discovered  rich  gold  mines  in  these  regions,  althoog: 
with  Jesuitical  slyness  he  refused  to  reveal  the  locality 
out  of  consideration  for  his  **  dear  Indians,"  whom  ii 
his  wrttings  he  describes  in  colors  not  very  differeD 
from  those  on  frontiersmen's  palette. 

I  have  already  related  how  strong  was  the  impres 
sion  in  the  public  mind  that  gold  existed  in  the  Big 
horn  and  Black  hills  countries  when  the  treaty  wju 
made  with  the  Sioux  and  Arapahoes  in  1868,  exclud 
ing  white  men  from  all  that  region  extending  froir 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  104th  meridian  west,  anc 
between  the  43d  and  46th  parallels ;  and  also  fron 
the  country  north  of  the  North  Platte  river  and  easi 
of  the  summits  of  the  Bighorn  mountains,  permitting 
no  settlements  of  white  men,  no  forts,  and  no  roads  ii 
all  that  territory.  Of  this  impression  the  commis 
sioners  were  well  aware,  and  equally  cognizant  of  th 
fact  that  where  gold  is  known  or  believed  to  exi» 
men  will  go,  at  any  risk  to  themselves,  and  in  oppo 
sition  to  any  laws.  In  the  face  of  this  knowledge 
the  commissioners  pledged  the  government  to  kee] 
white  men  out  of  this  entire  region,  and  to  close  u] 
the  road  to  Montana.* 


artist,  P.  E.  Hayden  natnnJist  and  sargeon,  M.  C.  Hines  asst,  Greorge  Wa 
Ion  tirae-keepor.  and  several  nnprofessional  gentlemen.  The  escort  wi 
commanded  by  John  Mullan. 

*  The  wording  of  the  treaty  seenui  to  imply  a  reservation  of  the  coantr 
lying  north  of  N  ebraska,  but  simply  to  reganl  as  '  nnceded  Indian  territor] 
that  portion  afterward  included  in  Wyoming.  Wwm.  Compiled  Laws,  ]87( 
Ixx.  It  gave,  while  exclading  white  men  from  Indian  territory,  the  right  1 
the  Indians  to  hnnt  ontside  their  reserved  lands  on  the  Republican  fork  < 
the  Smoky  Hill  river,  and  *on  any  lands  north  of  North  Platte.'  On  the 
part,  the  Indians  agreed  to  preserve  peace,  to  make  no  opposition  to  railrna 
ciinstruction,  to  attack  no  trav^ers,  kill  no  white  men,  and  take  no  captive 
The  treaty  was  confirmed  Feb.  16,  184$9. 
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On  the  Sd  of  July  following  the  treaty  with  the 
Sioux,  the  same  commissioners  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  at  Fort  Bridger, 
and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  former  tribe  all 
that  country  lying  south  of  the  Owl  creek  mountains, 
and  north  of  the  divide  between  the  Sweetwater  and 
Popo  Agie  rivers,  and  between  the  Wind  river  moun- 
tains on  the  west  and  Bighorn  river  on  the  east,* 
leaving  north  of  the  Sweetwater  mountains  only  a 
single  narrow  strip  of  country  between  the  east  shore 
of  the  Bighorn  river  and  the  west  flank  of  the  Big- 
born  mountains  which  white  men  might  traverse,  and 
on  which  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  hunt  so  long 
as  unoccupied,  or  game  could  be  found  upon  them. 

At  the  moment  these  treaties  were  being  negotiated, 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad  company  was  already  be- 
yond Laramie  City  with  its  track,  and  towns  and 
population  were  drifting  with  it  rapidly  westward. 
Congress  had  established  the  territory  of  Wyoming 
between  six  and  seven  months  before  the  senate  con- 
firmed the  treaties  with  the  Sioux  and  Arapahoes, 
Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  excluding  from  occupation 
and  exploration  fully  half  its  area.  Before  the  treat- 
ies, or  the  organization  of  the  territory,  gold  mining 
was  already  being  carried  on  in  the  Sweetwater  coun- 
try, and  settlements  being  made.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  Wyoming  relatively  to  the  Indians  and  the 
government,  such  the  keeping  of  the  compact  made 
by  the  government  with  the  savages,  when  it  became 
a  territory,  and  for  which  a  reckless  peace  commission 
and  a  careless  senate  were  responsible. 

The  Sioux  and  the  Shoshones  preserved  for  some 
time  a  peaceful  attitude  toward  the  white  people,  ex- 
cept where  renegades  of  these  tribes  joined  with  the 
Arapahoes,  who  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  treaty 
than  the  United  States  had  done,  merely  presenting 

^  This  is  not  the  exact  description  of  boundary,  but  comes  near  enough  to 
it  for  my  purpose. 
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themselves  at  the  -  agencies  to  draw  their  rat 
These  Arabs  of  the  plains  roamed  as  far  west  aj 
Sweetwater,  and  were  so  swift  and  so  cunning 
their  raids  were  at  first  imputed  to  the  Sfaosh 
Their  depredations,  which  included  many  mui 
and  the  destruction  or  robbery  of  a  lai^e  amot 
property.  H.  G.  Nickerson,  in  the  spring  of 
after  a  number  of  murders  had  been  perpetrate<i 
ited  the  Arapahoe  camp  as  a  spy,  and  being  suspc 
very  nearly  lost  his  life.*  Upon  the  evidence  gat 
by  him,  a  company  of  175  well-armed  men  was  i 
to  avenge  the  death  of  these  citizens.  But  thi 
the  leadership  having  been  assumed  by  one  W 
Smith,  a  bravado,  who  was  subsequently  killed 
brawl,  the  intended  effect  of  the  lesson  was 
Dividing  his  command,  Smith  marched  in  broad 
light  with  sixty  men  toward  the  Arapahoe  camp 
the  way  he  met  a  party  of  Indians,  with  their 
Black  Bear,  going  to  the  settlements  to  trade, 
their  families,  sixteen  in  all,  and  slew  them  wi 
mercy.     This  piece  of  infamy  gave  the  Indians  fu 

frievance,  of  which  they  quickly  availed  thems 
hese  disturbances  led  to  the  establishment  of  i 
manent  military  post  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sweet 
settlements,  which  was  named  after  Lieutenant ' 
baugh,  a  promising  young  oiEcer  killed  in  a  ski 
May  4,  1870.  Men  slept  with  their  cartridge 
and  gun  at  hand,  and  when  surrounded,  crawTe* 
a  thicket  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  coa 

'Herman  G.  NiekersoD,  liom  in  Obio  in  IS4I,  received  a  collegi 
cation  in  the  same  state,  and  entered  the  onion  army  in  IS6I  as  a  pi 
Uie  S3<l  Olito  regt,  and  waa  mustered  out  in  1865  at  Nashville,  with 
toniary  honors.  He  n^tumed  to  Ohio  to  atud;  law,  but  his  healtl 
he  went  lirat  to  Ne'.raaka  City,  then  to  BoEeman,  Mont,  in  1806,  d 
team,  and  fighting  Indiana  nearly  al]  the  way  from  Fort  Laramie,  i 
of  his  company  killed.  On  one  occasion  180  head  of  stock  were  a 
Selling  hia  goods,  and  engaging  in  mining,  for  15  years  Nickerson  co 
to  reside  in  tliia  district,  undergoing  all  the  difficalties  attending  pic 
and  Indian  disturbances.  He  went  into  aheep.farming  in  IStKion 
scale.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  aupt  of  acbooU,  and  was  choasn  ii 
the  peace  several  times,  appointed  U.  S.  commissioner  in  1870,  eh 
the  lower  hoaae  of  the  legislature  in  IS71  and  1664,  and  wu  elected 
judge  and  county  trea«iu«r  of  Pr^moDt  oo.,  ol  which  be  aecnred  the 
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In  the  winter  of  1868-70  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot 
at  Cheyenne  for  raising  an  expedition  of  two  thousand 
men  to  explore  the  '*  unceded  Indian  territory,"  which 
by  the  treaty  of  1868  was  promised  to  the  Sioux  for 
a  special  preserve. 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  commissioner  invited  Red 
Cloud  and  Man-afraid-of-his-horses  to  Washington,  in 
order  that  they  might  observe  the  power  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  government.  Red  Cloud  became  so  well 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  in  a 
long  war  that  he  gave  his  influence  for  peace,  and  for 
some  months  restrained  his  band  from  hostilities.  It 
was  during  the  summer  of  1870  that  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  Wyoming  was  made  from  Cheyenne  to  Fort 
Fetterman,  to  the  South  pass,  to  Fort  Bridger  and 
the  Uinta  mountains,  to  Henry  fork  of  Green  river, 
to  Brown's  hole,  to  Green  river  station,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  and  thence  via  Bridger's  pass  back 
to  Cheyenne. 

In  May  1873  General  Ord,  commanding  the  mili- 
tary department  of  the  Platte,  ordered  a  military 
expedition  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake,  Bighorn, 
and  Yellowstone  rivers,  which  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Captain  Jones.  The  route  of  the  expedition  lay 
from  Bryan,  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  north 
through  the  Wind  river  valley,  across  Wind  river 
mountains,  and  that  interesting  northwest  corner  of 
the  territory  dedicated  to  the  nation  for  a  public  park. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  a  government  expedition 
to  approach  this  region  from  this  direction,'  and  was 

^In  1870  Lieut  Gustavus  C.  Doane,  by  order  of  Major  Baker,  command- 
ing at  Fort  Ellis,  Mont.,  made  a  reconnaissance  from  the  fort  to  Yellowstone 
lake,  via  the  general  course  of  the  east  Gallatin  river  This  was  the  first 
military  expedition  to  this  lake,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  party  of  civilians 
from  Helena,  namely,  the  surveyor-general  of  Montana,  H.  D.  Washburn,  N. 
P.  Lan^ord,  T.  C  Everts,  C.  Hedges,  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  Warren  C.  Gil- 
lette, Benjamin  C.  Stickney,  jr,  Walter  Trumbull,  and  Jacob  Smith.  They 
proceeded  to  the  geyser  basins  and  Yellowstone  lake,  making  an  extended 
report  of  their  explorations.  The  highest  mountain  in  that  region  was  named 
after  the  surveyor-general,  Waahbume.  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doe..,  51,  41st  cong., 
3d  «e83.;  Overland  Monthly,  vL  431-7,  489-96;  Mufsoula  Pioneer,  March  9-S>, 
J  872.  It  was  upon  the  report  of  this  expedition  to  the  sec.  of  war,  and 
through  the  labors  of  the  Montana  delegate,  Cbgge^t,  that  the  YeUowatone 
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successful,  the  expedition  proceeding  through  the 
Yellowstone  national  park  to  Fort  Ellis.* 

DstioniJ  pork  vu  reurvad  for  a  pl«aMire  gronnd  for  the  benefit  and  enjoT' 
meat  of  the  people.   U.  8.  IT.  Bt.   Doc,  326,  p.  162,  ilst  coos..  3d  km: 

Cong.  Olohe,  1871-2,  &pp.  694i  .^nnuo;  Htpt  Supl  Jfat,  Part,  IMI,  H-i; 
Uayirn,  Ortat  Wt»t,  36-S.  Anntber  goverament  party  in  1S72  dui^ 
viaitiiig  the  Yellowitone  park,  nameLy,  the  peace  commiBBimBn  to  the  Siou, 


Yeuaiw^ionb  Nationu.  FA£K, 


beaded  by  Oon.  Cowan.  They  were  prevented  by  theso  Indiani.  No.  »o  the 
U.  S.  geol.  ■urveyiDgexped.,DnderI{aydeii,wbicli  approached  from  thewert 
by  the  Snake  river  caBua  through  the  Tston  range,  tinding  immenie  bdow. 
drifts  and  glaciers  in  July,  and  a  lake  at  an  altitude  of  10,20l>  feet,  which 
was  frozen  15  feet  deep.  JV.  Y.  Htrald,  in  lietna  Rocky  Mounlam  OaziiU. 
Sept.  29,  1S72.  Hayden  penetrated  to  the  eeyser  basin,  which  was  dmcrihed 
in  his  report.  NumerouB  Tiaitina  and  eiploring  parties  have  travened  the 
park  since  1872,  notably  one  which  felt  in  with  the  Nei  Percos,  under  J««pb 
in  1877,  by  whom  they  Buffered  severely.  A  reoonnaiasanoo  for  m  wagon -road 
from  Fort  Washakie  was  maile  in  1881  by  Gov.  Hoyt  and  Col  Julios  W. 
Mason.  3J  cav.,  and  a  small  escort.   Tram  Wyorn.  Arad.  Seifncrt,  43-49 

'iUat.  Oor.  Camphell,  1673,  10.      Wgom.  H.  Jour.,  1873,  27.     lUngtrta, 
Knoddng  Round  the  Soctiei,  181,     'It  ia  the  intention  of  the  militair  aathori- 
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The  inevitable  crisis  was  approaching  when  the 
adoption  of  a  decided  policy  with  the  Indians  would 
be  forced  upon  the  government  for  the  mutual  good 
of  white  and  red  men.  Some  depredations  being 
again  committed  by  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in 
Wind  river  valley  in   1874,  Captain  Bates  attacked 

ties,*  says  Gov.  Campbell,  'to  ask  of  congress  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
e.>n8tnict  a  military  road  from  some  point  in  Wyonung  on  the  N.  P.  R.  R., 
to  Port  EIlUs.  *  Jones,  on  p.  55  of  his  report,  says  one  important  object  of 
his  expedition  was  to  discover  a  practicable  route  to  Yellowstone  lake  from 
the  south  or  southeast,  and  that  he  has  found  it  practicable  to  build  a  wason 
road  via  Yellowstone  lake  to  Montana,  which  would  save  a  considerable 
distance.  It  was  discovered  that  there  were  three  passes  through  the  Sierra 
Shoshones,  affording  approaches  to  Yellowstone  basin.  Firsts  from  the  head 
of  Clarke  fork  to  the  east  fork  of  the  Yellowstone;  second,  from  the  head 
of  the  north  fork  of  Stinkingwater,  entering  the  basin  opposite  the  foot  of 
Yellowstone  lake,  (Colter  s  route,  1807)  which  route  was  followed  by  the 
expedition;  third,  from  the  head  of  Ishawooa  river,  entering  the  basin  oppo- 
site the  head  of  the  lake.  MusouSan,  Aug.  22,  1873.  All  these  passes  were, 
he  acknowleoed,  difficult.  But  one  at  the  head  of  Wind  river,  a  little  south- 
east of  the  lake  was  practicable  from  Wind  river  valley.  This  pass  he 
named  Togwater,  an  Indian  word.  Its  altitude  was  9,621  feet,  and  the 
slopes  of  approach  long  and  gradual,  so  that  a  railroad  could  be  built  over 
it.  17.  S.  ti.  Ex.  Doc,f  285,  p.  55, 43d  cong.,  1st  sess.  Jones'  report  contains 
contributions  on  the  geology,  meteorology,  botany,  and  entomology  of 
Wyoming,  besides  its  geographical  and  descriptive  matter.  The  Wyoming 
legislature  of  1873  petitioned  congress  to  appropriate  money  to  establish  a 
military  road  over  the  route  reported  upon  by  Capt.  Jones.  Wyom^  Sess. 
Latos,  1873,  p.  261-2.  Again  in  1879  congress  was  memorialized  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  road  to  Montana  over  the  Jones  survey  of  1878,  but  nothing 
resulted  from  these  petitions,  and  the  approach  via  the  route  from  Bozeman, 
has  alone  been  rendered  nracticable  to  ordinary  tourists. 

K.  G.  Langford,  of  Montana^  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Yellow- 
stone park  in  1872,  and  made  some  improvements  by  way  o  f  laying  out 
roads  to  points  of  special  interest  in  the  reservation.  Little,  however,  has 
been  done,  the  object  being  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  nature  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  preserve  the  game.  For  a  long  time  it  had  not  even  one  resident, 
and  no  accommodations  for  visitors  until  1880.  In  that  year  G.  W.  Mar- 
shall erected  a  cabin  at  Mammoth  hot  springs  in  Firehole  iMksin,  and  kept  a 
hotel.  Marshall  was  bom  in  111.  in  ]84i6.  In  the  Firehole  he  was  in  truth 
a  tresspasser;  but  Secretary  Schurz,  of  the  interior  department,  being  in  the 
park  during  a  rainstorm,  and  having  no  shelter,  suggested  that  he  should 
enlarge  his  domicile  and  prepare  to  furnish  accommodation  to  tourists,  for 
which  purpose  he  secured  Marshall  a  permit  from  the  government,  to  reside 
in  the  park  and  keep  a  hotel.  In  1884  he  obtained  a  lease  for  ten  years.  He 
had  a  daughter  bom  there  Jan.  30,  1881,  the  first  child  bom  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  50  miles  from  any  neighbors.  Gov.  Hoyt  named  her  Rose  Park, 
in  memory  thereof.     Marshall  married  Sarah  Romrell  in  1875. 

The  government  superintendent  of  the  park  had  his  headquarters  at 
Mammotn  springs,  but  as  no  work  could  be  carried  on  in  the  winter,  did  not 
reside  there  permanently.  His  duty  is  to  construct  roads  and  bridle  paths,  to 
discover  mountain  passes,  geysers,  hot  springs,  falls,  fossil  forests,  and  relics 
of  prehistoric  people,  in  which  latter  search  considerable  success  was 
attained,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter.  He  also  enforced  the  observance 
of  rules  against  the  spoliation  of  timber;  against  hunting,  trapping,  and  fish- 
ing, except  to  supply  food  to  visitors  or  residents;  against  the  removal  of 
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their  camp  at  Point  of  Rocks,  on  the  head  of  Powder 
river,  with  thirty-five  soldiers  and  seventy-five  Sho- 
sh4»nes,  killing  about  forty  of  them,  with  a  loss  of 
three  soldiers  killed  and  several  wounded,  including 
himself  The  Indians  were  in  force,  numbering  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand,  and  the  battle  was  a 
victory  which  relieved  the  western  division  of  the 
territory  of  the  Arapahoes  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  only  one  murder  occurring  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.*  In  the  meantime  the  Sioux,  ai 
before,  were  preserving  an  armed  neutrality,  drawinc 
their  rations,  and  keeping  the  agents  who  furnishec 
them  in  a  state  of  alarm  by  their  overbearing  man 
ners.  Red  Cloud  had  consented,  reluctantly,  to  b 
removed  to  an  agency  of  his  own  on  White  river,  lafc 
in  1873.  Like  Spotted  Tail's  agency,  it  proved,  oi 
the  survey  of  the  boundary,  to  be  in  Nebraska,  with 

mineral  deposits,  or  any  curiosities;  against  liquor  selling;  and  against  sel 
tling  on  the  reservation,  except  under  a  lease  from  the  department  of  tfa 
interior.  Report  of  P.  Norria,  supf,  1881,  p.  75;  Helena,  Montana  Herald,  Noi 
18,  1879. 

la  order  to  maintain  these  laws  and  regulations  against  infringement,  Mt 
legislature  of  Wyomins  in  March  1884,  passed  an  act  making  that  portion! 
the  park  which  was  altogether  in  Wyoming,  (a  narrow  strip  on  the  nort 
and  west,  projecting  beyond  the  boundary,)  a  precinct  of  Uinta  county,  tb 
governor  appointing  commissioners,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  constables,  t 
serve  until  officers  were  elected,  and  the  territorial  laws  are  made  operatic 
in  the  park;  and  to  carry  out  this  act,  an  appropriation  was  made  rrom  tfa 
territorial  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the^e  officers,  and  the  constructio 
of  a  jail  in  Firehole  basin.  Wyonu  Sess.  Lauw,  1884,  177-83,  lW-5,  I95-: 
Liios  a-opertaining  tj  the  Yellowstone  National  Park^  passed  by  47th  cong.,  2 
ses5.,  ch.  143,  Sess.  Laws;  48th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  ch.  332,  Se»s.  Laws;  Mon 
Jour.  CounHl,  1883,  239-40. 

Wyo  niiig  thus  became  actually  possessed  of  the  largest  and  most  remarl 
able  pleamra  ground  in  the  world.  Among  the  many  descriptions  of  it 
scenery,  are  Gen.  Gihhow*  Lecture  on  the  Woiuiers  of  YeJtowstone  Park  in  HeUn 
O'tzi'UCy  .Sept.  29,  1S72.  Jj^Uers  ofC,  C,  Chuoson  in  Deer  IjodQe  New  Nfrthwe» 
May  18th  and  Juno  1,  1872.  Norton's  Wonderland,  1-81,  a  complete  accouo 
of  the  diflfereut  geysers  and  other  curiosities,  with  a  good  map;  BichanUon 
Wowiers  nf  Yelhwsi'ins  Park,  1-250,  a  more  labored  description  than  th 
former;  Hiy  nonl,  Camp  and  Cnhin^  154-207,  narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  pari 
Ounnison,  Ramhlfts  Overlan/i,  29-44,  including  a  ramble  in  the  park;  a  serie 
of  descriptive  article  <  in  The  C^trihutor  for  1883,  a  monthly  magazine  pul 
lished  in  Salt  La^^e  Citv;  a  series  of  articles  in  Deer  Lodqe  New  Nnrthwem 
from  O^t  5th  to  N^v.  23,  1872.  Rept  of  Sufit,  for  18S0.  with  map;  Dunratm 
Gie/U  Dhnh,  194-293,  a  readable  narrative  of  a  tour  by  a  party  of  English 
mon.  anon^  whom  was  the  anthor,  the  earl  of  Dunraven,  in  1874,  and  Stan 
lnf\  Won/frhnd,  stdl  another  descriptive  and  narrative  account  of  a  tour. 

"T'l-'  bitHe  wa^  fouerht  July  4*-h,  an«1  tho  17th  of  Sept.  following  amordo 
wa3  coinniittcd.  Rtp,  Sec.  Int.,  vol.  1,  578,  43d  cong,,  2d  sess. 
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out  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  hut  since  it  was  the 
best  location  for  opening  farms,  the  land  being  good 
and  water  plenty,  it  was  retained  for  the  Indians. 

Owing  to  an  extraordinary  nugget  of  gold  being 
exhibited  at  Bisraark  by  a  Sioux  woman,  who  pro- 
fessed  to  have  obtained  it  in  the  Black  hills,  General 
Custer  determined  upon  a  military  reconnaissance  to 
that  region,  accompanied  by  scientists  who  should 
settle  the  question  of  its  value  as  a  mining  countiy." 
It  was  a  well  organized  and  well  furnished  expedition, 
and  when  it  returned  there  was  wild  agitation  over 
the  question  of  to  go  or  not  to  go  where  Custer  had 
led.  No  secret  was  made  of  the  existence  of  gold  in 
abundance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  mUitary  oflScers,  the 
scientific  explorers,  and  the  press  correspondents  con- 
nected with  it,  combined  to  paint  the  Black  hills 
region  with  the  most  brilliant  touches  of  fascinating 
description.  Water,  soil,  timber,  minerals,  all  came 
in  for  a  share  of  this  enthusiastic  praise.  If  a  scheme 
had  been  purposely  devised  for  violating  the  treaty  of 
1868,  it  could  not  have  aroused  the  people  more 
quickly.  As  if  to  remove  the  last  impediment,  an- 
other miUtary  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  Rawlins 
late  in  the  summer,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rid 
the  country  of  wandering  Indians.  A  camp  was  to 
be  established  on  the  Sweetwater,  where  the  infantry 
should  guard  the  military  stores,  while  the  cavalry 
scouted  as  far  north  as  Fort  Keno,  and  scoured  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  Bighorn  mountains  and 
west  of  the  ^Black  hills,  drained  by  the  Cheyenne, 

^The  expedition  consisted  of  6  companies  of  cavalry  under  Cnster,  and 
5  nnder  Gen.  Forsyth,  and  Cren.  Tilson;  2  companies  of  infantry  under 
Major  L.  H.  Sanger;  a  battery  of  ffatlins  gons  under  Lieut  Josiah  Chance; 
a  detachment  of  engineers,  under  Col  Ludlow,  W.  H.  Wood,  asst;  60  scouts 
under  Lieut  Wallace;  Lieut  Calhoun,  A.  A.  A.  Gen;  Capt  A.  £.  Smith, 
quartermaster;  J.  W.  Williams,  chief  medical  officer;  Allen  and  Bergen, 
asst  surgeons;  Col  Fred  Grant,  acting  aid-de-c^mp;  Louis  Argard,  suide  and 
interpreter;  Professors  Winchell  and  Grinnell,  and  others.  BitmarS  Tribune, 
June  17,  1874;  Deer  Lodge  New  Northwest,  July  11,  1874.  The  route  of  the 
expedition  was  Fort  Laramie,  thence  north,  sti  iking  the  Black  hills  about 
French  creek,  passing  northward  to  Bear  Lodge  mountain,  the  Little  Mit- 
aouri,  and  Hart  river,  and  thence  east. 
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Powder,  and  Tongue  rivers,  thus  enabling  the  settle] 
to  further  break  the  treaty  at  will.  To  prevent  thi 
General  Sheridan  hastened  to  warn  the  public  againi 
invading  the  Sioux  Indian  reservation,  unless  authoi 
ized  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  or  act  of  congret 
to  do  so.  In  spite  of  this  interdiction,  several  con 
panies  proceeded  to  organize,  at  different  points  i 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Iowa.  Orders  were  issued  t 
generals  Terry  and  Ord,  should  these  companies  tre^ 
pass  on  the  Sioux  reservation,  to  burn  their  trains 
destroy  their  entire  outfit,  and  arrest  their  leaden 
confining  them  at  the  nearest  military  post.  Th 
commander  of  Fort  Ellis,  in  Montana,  succeeded  i 
preventing  a  Bozeman  company  from  starting.  The 
were  more  readily  quieted,  the  promise  having  gone  on 
that  Sheridan  would  soon  open  the  country  from  th 
western  slope  of  the  Black  hills  to  the  Grallatin  vallej 
The  only  party  that  really  reached  the  Black  hill 
during  the  season  of  1874,  was  one  which  left  Siou 
City  October  6th,  consisting  of  twenty -seven  men, 
woman  and  boy.  The  men  were  well  mounted  an 
armed ;  they  had  six  wagons  and  were  provided  wit 
provisions  and  mining  tools.  They  proceeded  to  th 
Niobrara  above  its  mouth,  where  they  met  20 
mounted  Indians,  and  held  a  parley  with  them.  N 
opposition  was  made  to  their  progress,  and  they  ke[ 
on  to  their  destination,  finding  a  pass  through  the  hil 
to  a  point  two  miles  from  Ilarney  peak,  where  the 
erected  a  stockade  eighty  feet  long,  and  built  a  lo 
house.  They  found  the  weather  cold,  but  sun 
twenty-five  prospect  holes,  finding  gold  in  each,  an 
discovered  several  quartz  lodes.  They  were  not  dL 
turbed  either  by  Indians  or  military  companies  for 
considerable  time,"  but  were  finally  arrested  an 
taken  to  Fort  Laramie.  In  March  1875,  the  pres 
dent  directed  another  order  to  be  issued,  excluding  a 
white  persons  from  the  Sioux  reservation 

^^  Defr  Lodge  New  Northwest^  March  19,  1875.  Among  the  party  we 
Eph.  Witcher.  of  Yankton,  and  Gordon.  Witcher  returned  to  YankU 
before  the  arrest. 
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The  government  was  now  forced  into  a  position 
in  which  it  must  pay  or  fight.  It  preferred  to  pay, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Sioux 
to  the  sale  of  the  Black  hills,  a  commission  being 
appointed  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase.  While  this 
matter  was  pending,  preparations  went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly for  mining.  The  books  of  the  Black  Hills 
Transportation  company  at  Sioux  City  showed  that 
from  April  7th  to  May  7,  1875,  over  300  men,  forty 
wagons,  and  a  pack-train  had  left  that  point  for  the 
mines,  and  about  200  had  gone  from  Yorktown  and 
other  points,  including  a  few  women.  In  the  east  a 
company  of  1,800  men  was  formed,  O.  H.  Pierson, 
president,  which  was  only  waiting  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  of  the  commissioners.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  this  company  to  open  mines  and  lay  out  towns 
by  corporate  means. 

So  confident  was  the  secretary  of  the  interior  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Black  hills  that  he  authorized  an 
exploring  expedition  under  the  charge  of  Walter  P. 
Jenney  of  the  school  of  mines  of  New  York,"  which 
organized  at  Cheyenne  in  May.  It  was  attended  by 
a  military  escort  under  Colonel  R.  I.  Dodge. 

In  the  meantime  meetings  had  been  held  in  Chey- 
enne early  in  January,  looking  to  the  organization  of 
a  citizens'  company  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  in 
the  Bighorn  mountains,  and  developing  the  Black 
hills  mining  region,"  Cheyenne  being  once  more  filled 
with  a  surging  mass  of  humanity  panting  to  acquire 
wealth  by  luck  rather  than  labor.  The  merchants  of 
the  town  quickly  perceived  the  advantage  to  be 
reaped  from  a  mining  excitement,  with  Cheyenne  for 
an  outfitting  point,  and  entered  into  the  project  of  an 
exploring  company  with  enthusiasm. 

^  His  assistants  were  Henry  A.  Newton  of  Ohio,  geologist;  H.  P.  little, 
formerly  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  astronomer;  Dr  V.  P.  McGillicuddy,  topoff- 
rapher;  D.  Newberry,  and  a  corps  of  surveyors.  Id,  Bepi  Sec.  JnL,  voL  I, 
538;  44  cong.,  I  sess.;  De^  Lodife  Hew  Northwest^  May  14,  1875. 

^Cheyenne  New^,  Jan.  11,  12,  and  13,  1875.  The  committe  appointed  to 
devise  plans  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  organization  were  F.  E. 
Warren.  A.  R  Converse.  J.  R.  Whitenead,  Luke  Mnrrin,  P.  S.  Wilson,  J. 
Joslin,  £.  P.  Snow,  D.  McLonghLn,  M.  K  Poet,  and  A.  K  Swao. 
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Early  in  May  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  i 
leader  such  as  the  occasion  demanded.  This  was  C 
C.  Carpenter,  a  man  with  considerable  experience 
both  as  a  frontiersman  and  a  miUtary  officer.  Making 
Cheyenne  his  headquarters,  he  issued  his  genera: 
orders  like  the  commander  of  an  authorized  array 
vindicating  the  character  and  purposes  of  his  menj 
which  Governor  Pennington  of  Dakota  had  attacked, 
and  promising  them  that  they  should  not  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  Black  hills  or  Bighorn  mountains. 
And,  in  truth,  it  would  be  an  awkward  thing  for  the 
government  to  train  its  guns  on  the  citizens  of  an 
organized  territory  for  traversing  any  part  of  it  for 
what  it  might  contain. 

In  July  the  commissioners  reached  the  Black  hills, 
finding  mining  camps  and  military  camps  at  peace 
with  each  other,  and  the  Indians  more  or  less  sullen 
on  this  account.  They  had  exhibited  some  temper  by 
destroying  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
belonging  to  a  trader,  but  further  than  that  there  had 
been  no  trouble  in  the  Black  hills.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  terms  were  proposed  for  the  ceding  ol 
the  mining  territory,  or  any  part  of  the  uncedec 
Indian  lands  heretefore  reserved  by  treaty  fix)m  the 
occupation  of  the  white  race.  At  a  general  counci 
held  in  September,"  the  demands  of  Red  Cloud  anc 
Spotted  Tail  were  exorbitant,  being  no  less  thai 
$600,000,000.  In  this  matter  the  ability  of  a  savage 
to  comprehend  such  a  sum  being  on  its  face  impossl 
ble,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  not  without  malicioui 
white  advisers.  The  council  ended  by  placing  the 
government  under  greater  embarassment  than  before 
"  However  unwilling  we  may  be  to  confess  it,"  saic 
the  secretary  of  the  interior,  "  the  experience  of  the 
past  summer  proves  either  the  inefficiency  of  the  large 
military  force  under  the  command  of  such  officers  at 
generals  Sheridan,   Terry,   and  Crook,   or  the  uttei 

^*  In  May  a  large  Sioux  delegation  had  been  taken  to  Washington  for  ai 
interview  with  the  president,  which  was  intended  to  smooth  the  way  to  ai 
arrangement.  Rept  Sec  InL,  voL  1,  509;  44  cong.,  1 
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impracDicability  of  keeping  Americans  out  of  a  coun- 
try where  gold  is  known  to  exist,  by  any  force  of 
orders,  or  of  United  States  cavalry,  or  by  any  consid- 
eration of  the  rights  of  others.'"  " 
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^  If  the  government  was  in  a  hole,  as  the  Indians  would  have  said,  it  was 
put  there  by  the  secretary,  and  not  by  the  people  of  the  west,  who  would 
never  have  bound  themselves  by  such  a  treaty  as  that  of  1868.  The  nation 
was  bound  by  a  promise,  the  inevitable  breaking  of  which  could  produce 
but  one  result,  since  the  very  explorers  authorized  by  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Black  hills  had  reported  finding  a 
gold  field  fifty  miles  in  extent. 

Up  to  this  time  miners,  except  about  500,  had  pelded  to  authority,  and 
kept  out  of  the  forbidden  territory.  But  seeing  that  delay  did  not  lessen 
the  difiiculty,  they  began  early  in  this  year  to  prepare  for  a  general  move- 
ment in  that  direction.  In  Feb.  1876  Custer  City  had  been  laid  off,  and  was 
the  central  point  for  trade.  The  improvements  mentioned  were  Bevy  and 
Boughton*s  saw-mill  from  Cheyenne;  two  portable  saw-mills  eu  route  from 
Colorado;  the  steam  saw-mill  from  Spotted  Tail  agency  being  the  first  to 
blow  a  whistle  in  the  Black  hills,  Feb.  6,  1876.  A  herd  of  cows  had  ar- 
rived for  a  dairy.  A  couple  had  been  married  at  Custer,  namely  William 
Hardesty  and  Ida  Simms.  Cheyenne  Leader,  Feb.  19,  1876. 

Parties  from  niinois,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  were  on  the  road  in  Febru- 
ary, and  newspapers  gave  full  information  about  routes  and  outfitting  places, 
each  one  in  its  own  interest,  Omaha  and  Cheyenne  taking  the  lead,  ay  the 
4th  of  March  there  were  4,000  people  in  the  Black  hills,  and  the  military 
had  orders  from  the  president  not  to  interfere  with  them. 

The  Sioux  nation  at  this  time  numbered  about  35,000  persons,  divided 
among  ten  agencies,  situated  chiefiy  in  north-eastern  and  eastern  Dakota. 
Of  these,  9,&7  were  Ogallalas,  of  whom  Red  Cloud  was  principal  chief,  and 
7,000  Brules,  over  whom  Spotted  Tail  was  head  chief.  Add  to  these  2,294 
northern  Arapahoes  and  Cneyennes,  who  were  associated  with  the  Ogallalas 
and  Brules  in  the  treaty  of  1868,  and  there  were  over  19,000  aboriginals, 
who  had  the  privilesre  of  roaming  over  a  large  part  of  Wyoming. 

Generals  Reynolds  and  Crook,  hoping  to  gam  a  victory  over  some  of  the 
hoetiles  which  should  render  future  concessions  obtainable  without  a  general 
war,  left  Fort  Fetterman  early  in  March  to  attack  Crazy  Horse.  After 
passing  Fort  Reno,  from  which  point  only  the  cavalnr  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, he  took  a  northerly  direction  seventy  miles  to  I'ongue  river,  tiie  mardi 
lying  over  high,  well-grassed  plains,  watered  by  numerous  streams  fiowing 
toward  Ton^e  river,  which  was  found  to  course  through  a  narrow  valley 
furnished  with  an  abundance  of  timber.  After  scoutins  toward  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  exploring  the  lower  Tongue  and  Rosebud  vaUeys  without  finding 
the  enemy,  the  expedition  marched  toward  Powder  river  through  a  moun- 
tainous region,  the  weather  beins  very  cold,  and  the  troops  enduring  much 
hardship.  The  scouts  discoverea  the  enemy's  camp  on  tnat  stream,  which 
was  attacked  at  daylight  on  the  17th  by  the  main  force  under  Reynolds, 
Crook  having  gone  toward  Sitting  Bull's  camp  on  the  Rosebud,  with  only 
two  companies  of  cavalry.  The  attack  on  Crazy  Horse  failed  through  the 
disobedience  of  Captain  Webb  of  the  3d  cavalry,  who  remained  inactive, 
although  ordered  to  charge  from  one  side  of  the  village,  while  Captain 
Eagan  met  him  from  the  other.  Eagan  was  left  to  fight  nis  way  out,  after 
having  plunced  into  the  midst  of  the  Sioux,  with  a  loss  of  ten  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  savaces  fied,  leaving  their  lodges  and  camp  property, 
which  were  destroyed,  and  many  of  their  horses  captured.  Knowing  that 
this  blow  would  only  exasperate  the  Sioux,  and  finding  circumstances  against 
him,  while  his  command  was  insufficient  to  carry  out  his  designs,  Reynolds 
returned  to  Fort  Fettemuin,  and  Crook  went  to  Omaba»  determuied  not  to 
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make  any  further  demonstrations  asainst  the  enemy  nntil  new  troope  m 
sent  to  the  frontier.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  headquarters  when  Gover 
Thayer  of  Wyoming  applied  to  him  for  military  protection  for  the  road  le 
ing  from  Cheyenne  to  the  Black  hills. 

About  the  Ist  of  Jane  Crook  prepared  to  take  the  field  again  with  1, 
men,  and  a  large  number  of  scouts  from  different  tribes.  Aboat  the  mic 
of  the  month  the  command  started  from  camp  on  Goose  creek,  north wesi 
Fort  Philip  Kearny,  and  on  the  17th  attacked  the  Sioux  on  the  head  of  R 
bud  river,  fighting  them  all  day  without  achieving  any  signal  victory. 
Crow  scouts  who  nad  been  sent  forward  had  not  behaved  with  ihe  can 
necessary,  or  were  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  were  themselves  surpr 
by  coming  on  Sitting  Bull's  camp  in  a  cafion  of  the  Rosebud,  alarming 
Sioux,  and  being  fired  on.  They  retreated  to  Crook's  command,  which 
halted,  and  which  now  pushed  forward,  met  by  the  Sioux,  also  eager  for 
combat.  The  face  of  the  country  hereabout  was  a  succession  of  ridees,  w1 
made  it  difficult  to  operate  with  cavalry,  bat  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of 
da^  was  a  charge  made  by  the  first  battalion  of  the  3d  cavalry,  under  Col 
Mdls,  who  took  his  three  companies  up  over  a  ridge  onto  the  plateau  betv 
him  and  the  next  rid^e,  crowded  with  savages,  stopping  to  deliver  one 
ley,  and  then  mountmsr  the  second  rid^e  at  a  gallop,  driving  the  enem 
cover  behind  a  third  rioge.  The  battalion  then  dismounted,  and  deph 
as  skirmishers,  holding  the  position  they  had  carried.  The  second  batta] 
under  Colonel  Henry,  were  to  attack  Sitting  Bull's  right,  and  drivio 
back;  and  the  third  battalion,  under  Colonel  Van  Vliet,  that  of  holding 
bluff  in  the  rear  of  the  troops  to  check  any  advance  from  that  quarter, 
battle  raged  obstinately  all  day,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  Sioax  aii 
generally,  too  high,  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  army  would  have  been  gi 
AS  it  was,  eight  were  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded,  including  the  gal 
Colonel  Henry.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  was  50  warriors 
100  horses  killed,  and  many  of  both  wounded.  They  abandoned  their 
lage  on  the  approach  of  Mills  in  the  afternoon,  and  moved  rapidly  norths 
whereupon  Crook  turned  back  to  camp  at  Goose  creek,  forty  miles  dist 
not  beins  prepared  to  pursue  a  numerous  enemy  who  could  not  be  surpri 
Thus  ended  the  second  battle  with  the  Sioux. 

About  the  middle  of  May  a  force  of  1,000  men,  under  General  Te 
left  Fort  Lincoln  lor  the  Bighorn  country,  to  enter  it  by  way  of  the  Miss 
and  Yellowstone  rivers  in  Montana.  The  expedition  was  compoeec 
twelve  companies  of  the  7th  cavalry  under  Custer,  and  about  4o0  ol 
troops.  At  the  mouth  of  Powder  river  the  cavalry  was  disembarked,  ai 
supply  depot  established.  Major  Reno  of  the  7th  was  sent  up  Powder  r 
to  look  for  the  enemy,  while  Terry  consulted  with  Gibbon,  whom  he  fo 
awaiting  him  with  450  men  from  Fort  Ellis,  concerning  the  summer's  c 
paign.  Reno  returned  from  his  scout  without  having  encountered  any  ] 
lans,  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  several  days  after  Crook's  fight,  which 
again  doubly  exasperated  the  Sioux,  but  which  was  entirely  unknown  to 
two  generals,  whose  plans  included  Crook's  co-operation,  now  withdr 
until  he  could  be  reinforced,  they  settled  upon  their  course. 

Gibbon,  who  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  was  to  croa 
the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn,  and  proceed  up  it  to  the  junction  of  the  Li 
Bighorn,  to  be  there  on  the  26th.  Custer  was  to  proceed  up  the  Rooebu 
ascertain  the  direction  of  an  Indian  trail  seen  by  Reno.  If  it  led  toward 
Little  Biffhom,  he  was  to  avoid  following  it,  but  to  keep  south  for  some 
tance  before  approaching  the  stream  in  order  to  be  where  he  could  inters 
the  savages  should  they  move  that  way,  and  to  give  Gibbon  time  to  o 
up. 

Custer  left  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud  on  the  22d,  striking  the  In< 
trail.  On  the  24th  his  scouts  discovered  fresh  trails  twenty  miles  above 
mouth  of  the  Little  Bighorn,  and  on  the  following  morning  a  deserted  vill 
A  little  further  down  the  stream  they  reported  a  large  village,  and  the  J 
ians  fleeing.     Sending  his  adjutant  to.Reno^  who  was  on  the  opposite  or  i 
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aide  of  the  stream,  to  bring  him  over  for  a  conference,  he  determined  to  at- 
tack without  waiting  for  Gibbon,  believing  that  to  wait  would  be  to  permit 
the  escape  of  the  enemy.  Reno  was  ordered  to  recross  to  the  west  side,  and 
attack  from  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  which  was  in  a  valley,  while  he 
should  strike  the  lower  end,  and  meet  him. 

Leaving  a  reserve  of  four  companies,  under  Benton,  Reno  entered  the 
ralley  at  the  time  ^d  in  the  manner  appointed,  but  instead  of  finding  a 
frightened  and  yielding  people,  which  bv  their  apparent  alarm  they  might 
have  l)een,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  terrible  and  infuriated  horde, 
bent  upon  his  annihilation.  Dismonnting,  the  men  fought  their  way  on  foot 
through  the  woods  to  a  high  bluff,  which  he  attempted  to  hold  while  sending 
Captam  Weir  with  his  troops  to  open  communication  with  Custer.  Weir 
was  surrounded,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Reno's  position,  now  placed  on  the 
defensive,  being  furiously  assaulted.  The  battle  lasted  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Indians  retired  to  hold  their  customary  war-dances  and 
death  rites. 

During  all  this  time  no  word  had  reached  him  from  Custer,  whom  he 
imagined  to  be  fightins  like  himself,  cut  off  from  communication  by  the 
great  body  of  Indians.  The  battle  was  renewed  with  fury  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth,  the  troops  fiffhting  from  rifle-pits 
constructed  during  the  night,  and  barricaded  with  dead  horses  and  mules, 
and  boxes  of  hard  bread.  In  the  afternoon  the  Indians,  having  flred  the 
grass  in  the  valley^  retreated  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  taking  their  way 
toward  the  Bighorn  moimtains,  in  good  order,  with  all  their  property  and 
families,  their  scouts  having  discovered  Gibbon's  command  approachmg,  a 
few  miles  distant. 

The  relief  which  this  movement  furnished  to  Reno,  whose  fortifications 
contained  eighteen  dead  and  forty-six  wounded,  was  great,  the  men  having 
been  fighting  for  twenty-four  hours  without  rest,  and  their  sufferings  being 
extreme  for  want  of  water.  Eight  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
endeavor  to  procure  a  few  canteens  full  for  their  djrins  comrades,  and  not 
until  midnight  of  the  second  day  did  they  again  make  the  attempt. 

Althougn  wondering  at  the  continued  silence  and  absence  of  Custer,  the 
truth  did  not  susgest  itself  to  any  one  until  nightfall,  when  a  lieutenant  of 
GiblK>n's  scouts  dashed  into  their  midst  with  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
of  the  five  companies  of  the  gallant  7th  cavalry  which  had  entered  the  valley 
a  few  miles  below  simultaneously  with  themselves,  every  man  and  every 
officer  lay  dead  on  that  fatal  ground. 

As  there  were  no  reliable  witnesses,  so  there  could  be  no  incontestable 
history  of  the  engagement.  The  accoimt  which  was  pieced  together  from 
the  narrative  of  a  scout  who  was  hidden  in  the  woods  which  covered  the 
bluff  above  the  valley,  and  the  reluctant  admissions  drawn  afterward  from 
the  Sioux,  were  all  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  theory  of  the  fight. 

All  that  could  be  learned  was  that  soon  after  reaching  the  valley,  which 
could  be  entered  only  by  a  narrow  defile,  the  command  was  checked  in  its 
march  by  a  terrific  hring  from  ambush,  which  compelled  the  troops  to  dis- 
mount. They  were  soon  surrounded,  and  while  fightins  their  way  toward 
the  hills  were  all  cut  off.  Thus  perished  259  officers  and  men,  in  the  third 
battle  with  the  Sioux. 

The  remainder  of  the  7th  cavalry  under  Reno  and  Gibbon's  command, 
retreated  to  Bighorn  river,  whence  the  wounded  were  transported  bv  steamer 
to  Fort  Lincoln.  Terry's  division  remained  all  summer  on  the  YeUowstone, 
having  occasional  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  but  making  no  movement 
toward  the  interior.  It  was  not  until  August  that,  being  joined  by  Gen. 
Miles,  with  six  companies  of  infantry,  21st  regiment,  under  Col  Otis,  that 
be  moved  up  Rosebud  river  to  form  a  junction  with  Crook,  who  had  been 
reinforced  by  cavalry,  making  the  number  of  men  in  the  field  a^inst  the 
Sioux,  in  Wyoming  and  Montana,  over  3.000.  Apain^t  such  a  force  as  this, 
the  Indians  could  not  be  broncjht  to  battle,  but,  eluding  the  troops,  moved 
their  villages  up  and  down  l^e  country,  from  the  Missonri  to  the  head  of 
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Powder  river.  Only  once  during  many  months  were  tuey  surprised,  when  t 
quantity  of  winter  stores,  and  many  of  their  horses  were  captured  on  tbt 
road  to  the  Black  hills  by  a  detachment  of  Miles*  command. 

The  point  in  which  the  white  soldier  is  superior  to  the  Indian  warrior,  ii 
in  stubborn  endurance.     The  Indian  must  have,  after  his  outburst  of  fury,  i 
period  of  repose;  after  gorging  himself  like  an  anaconda,  he  must  Ue  torbid 
tor  awhile.     Keeping  on  the  march  for  months  exhausted  his  ardor  and  nii 
resources.     In  September  the  least  valiant  of  the  Sioux  began  to  visit  the 
agencies  to  beK»  and  being  turned  away,  offered  to  surrender.     In  October 
the  troops  of  Miles*  command  in  Montana  captured  a  large  part  of  Sitting 
Bull*s  supplies,  in  return  for  that  chief's  attempt  to  take  a  train  on  its  way 
to  Fort  Keoffh.     Starvation  is  a  greater  general   than   the  greatest    It 
brought  2,000  of  the  Sioux  people  to  Miles*  feet,  but  did  not  briuff  Sitting 
Bull  and  his  immediate  followers,  who  continued  hostilities  as  before  untu 
.January,  when  he  went  over  the  border  into  the  British  possessions,  where 
the  authorities   compelled  him  to   promise  peace  or  be  ejected   from  tbe 
country. 

Crazy  Horse,  with  whom  Crook  was  left  to  deal,  proved  equally  obdurati 
if  less  successful.  When  Terry *s  force  moved  up  Rosebud  river  to  joii 
Crook,  Crazy  Horse  eluded  both,  dividing  his  followers  into  small  partiei 
and  sending  them  by  different  routes  to  Tongue  river,  and  across  the  conntr 
to  Powder  river,  following  the  latter  to  its  mouth,  pursued  all  the  war  b; 
the  troops.  At  this  point  the  two  forces  separated,  Terry  going  north  of  th 
Yellowstone  to  prevent  escape  in  that  direction,  and  Crook  returning  sootl 
east  on  the  trail  of  the  Sioux  until  it  became  undistinguishable.  On  the  14t 
of  Sept.  his  advance  surprised  a  village  of  thirty  lodges  near  Slim  Buttet 
180  miles  from  the  Cheyenne  river  agency,  inflicting  considerable  injur] 
In  retaliation  Crazy  Horse  attacked  his  main  column,  the  battle  again  beio 
a  drawn  one,  after  which  the  Indians  went  into  winter  camp  on  Tongn 
river,  at  the  eastern  base  of  Wolf  mountains. 

About  the  middle  of  November  Crook's  force  left  Fort  Fetterman  to  fin 
Crazy  Horse,  Gen.  McKenzie  striking  on  the  25th  a  detached  village  < 
Cheyennes,  on  the  west  fork  of  Powder  river,  destroying  it  and  butcherin 
men  women,  and  children  like  the  bloodiest  savage  of  them  all,  and  deprii 
ing  those  who  were  left  of  subsistence  at  a  season  when  to  obtain  it  wi 
most  difficult.  By  this  cruel  punishment  another  portion  of  the  natives  wei 
brought  to  surrender. 

Again,  in  January,  Miles  came  upon  the  village  of  Crazy  Horse  o 
Tongue  river,  skirmishing  with  the  Indians  from  the  1st  to  the  7th,  an 
having  a  five  hours'  engagement  with  them  on  the  8th,  which  compeL's 
them  to  abandon  their  position;  but  owing  to  the  worn-out  condition  of  h 
army  trains  he  foimd  it  impracticable  to  follow.  This  ended  the  campaig 
of  1876.  In  the  sprins  of  1877  Lame  Deer,  another  hostile  chief,  *wi 
attacked  at  his  village  of  fifty  lodjgfes  on  Rosebud  river,  by  Miles.  The  Ivn 
ians  fled,  but  their  horses,  provisions,  and  camp  equijMige  were  captures 
Raids  by  this  band  on  settlers,  surveyors,  and  wagon  trains  followed,  contii 
uine  until  July. 

In  July  1876  Sheridan  requested  the  interior  department  to  torn  over ' 
the  military  the  management  of  the  Lower  Brul^,  Cheyenne  river,  and  Stan* 
ing  Rock  agencies,  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  also  the  Red  Cloud  ai 
Spotted  Tail  agencies,  which  were  placed  in  charge  of  army  officers.  Fro 
time  to  time  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  numerous  small  parties  sv 
rendered,  being,  as  they  acknowledged,  'tired  of  war.'  Those  whom  Mil 
captured  on  the  Yellowstone  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  Cheyenne  riv 
agency  in  November,  hostages  being  retained  for  their  obedience.  In  tl 
spring  other  parties  came  in,  rspresenting  that  the  main  body  were  willu 
to  <lo  the  same,  upon  which  report  Spotted  Tail  was  induced  to  visit  tl 
hostile  camps  with  a  deputation  of  head  men,  and  persuvie  the  Indians 
return  to  their  allegiance.  He  returned  in  May  with  1,100.  In  June,  Cra 
Horse  formally  surrendered  with  his  Cheyenne  allies  at  Red  Cloud  agenc 
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Bat  bis  rabmiiwon  wai  rather  to  gain  time  than  to  be  at  peace,  and  beinjg 
f onnd  inviting  the  Indians  to  renewed  hostilities,  he  was  arrested,  and  his 
followers  disarmed.  He  soon  escaped,  and  being  re-arrested  Sept.  4th,  at 
the  agency,  to  which  he  had  retume<l,  was  taken  to  Camp  Robinson  on  the 
hthf  and  while  being  disarmed,  resiited,  and  was  wonnoed  by  the  gnard* 
from  which  wound  he  died  the  following  day. 

In  this  month  Lame  Deer  voluntarily  surrendered,  making  an  end  of 
the  Sioux  war,  A  commission  visited  the  affencies  in  October,  to  negotiate 
with  the  Sioux  for  a  surrender  of  the  Black  hills,  and  the  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing outside  the  reaervation,  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  1868.  They  were  asked  to  relinquish  aU  claim  to  any  country  west  of  the 
103d  meridian;  to  grant  a  right  of  wsy  for  three  roads  across  their  reserve; 
to  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  Red  Cfloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies  to  the 
Missouri  river;  to  receive  their  supplies  at  such  points  as  the  president 
miflht  designate,  and  to  enter  into  arrangements  looking  to  their  becoming 
self-supporting  at  an  early  day. 

The^e  concessions  were  made,  though  partlv  under  protest,  as  to  removaL 
On  the  side  of  the  United  States  it  was  agreed  that  their  subsistence  should 
be  provided  for  until  they*  should  become  self-supporting,  and  thev  be  fur- 
nished with  schools,  and  mstruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts. 
This  treaty  congress  ratified  February  2H,  1879.  Their  removal  to  the  Mis- 
souri river  took  place  late  in  1877,  when  14,000  of  these  people  were  taken 
in  winter  to  new  and  unprepared  situations,  where  the  usual  unhappiness 
and  relwUiousness  prevailed.  In  the  following  spring  an  effort  was  made  to 
find  land  suitable  for  farming  on  the  western  side  of  their  reserve,  where  at 
Pine  ridge  and  Rosebud  agencies  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Osalidlas 
and  Brulis  were  finally  settled  with  their  people.  They  roamed,  uy  per- 
mission, in  small  bands  through  the  Black  hills  in  search  of  game. 

The  northern  Cheyennes  to  the  number  of  300  were  removed  to  the  Ind- 
ian territory,  to  which  they  went  willingly  in  Mav  1877,  but  where  they, 
with  characteriptio  restlessness,  soon  became  troublesome,  and  in  September 
1878  left  the  territory  to  return  north.  Troops  from  Camp  Robinson  pur- 
sued to  brin^  them  l>ack.  Fighting  occurred,  in  which  both  sides  sustamed 
losses,  and  the  Cheyennes  subsequently  committed  atrocities  in  Nebraska, 
as  of  old.  They  finally  surrendered,  were  taken  back  south,  and  again  in 
January  Dull  Knife's  band  attempted  to  escape,  when  forty  of  them  were 
killed  by  guards,  and  the  troops  being  called  out,  the  fugitives  were  pur- 
sued for  two  weeks  and  nearlv  all  cut  off. 

The  remainder  of  the  band  in  1881  was  permitted  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  Sioux  at  Pine  ridge  agency,  where  a  vigilant  police  system,  in  which 
service  the  most  trusty  natives  were  employed,  preserved  order,  and  pre- 
vented thieving  and  mischievous  roving.  In  1881  the  Indians  at  Pine  ndge 
agency  earned  $41,382  freight  money,  using  their  ponies  and  wagons  to 
transi>ort  the  agency  goods  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Missouri  river. 
This  would  seem  an  improvement  on  the  chase,  whether  the  game  were  buffa- 
loes or  white  men. 

The  northern  Arapahoes,  who  surrendered  themselves  with  the  Chey- 
ennes in  1876,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  upon  the  Shoshone  reservation,  and 
the  consent  of  that  tribe  ])eing  gained,  were  placed  there,  where  they  have 
remtiiiied  at  peace.  The  Shoshone  chief,  Washatin,  was  a  rare  Indian,  for 
he  would  work,  and  also  weep  over  the  idleness  and  drunkenness  of  his 
young  men.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  goo<l  behavior  of  the  Sho- 
shone j  and  Bannacks  wa^  due  to  the  severe  treatment  of  them  by  (General 
Conner  at  Bear  river  in  1867,  when  they  lost  nearly  500  warriors.  But  pre- 
iriouj  to  that  engagement,  Washakie  withdrew  his  band;  therefore  he  nas 
the  1)enefit  of  the  doubt,  and  has  certainly  been  a  consistent  friend  of  the 
white  people  ever  since  the  treaty,  fn  compliment  to  his  fidelity,  his  musi- 
cal name  has  been  liestowed  upon  a  military  po)t  on  Wind  river,  and  upon 
a  ^^ap  of  mountain  peaks,  the  Washakie  Needles,  in  the  Shoshone  monn- 
tains. 
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When  Ute  Jack  was  planning  the  outbreak  of  1879  in  Colorado  be 
ited  the  Shoshones  to  incite  them  to  insnrrection,  which  caused  an  ordei 
be  issued  for  his  arrest.    He  seised  a  gun,  and  going  into  a  lodge  where 
the  sergeant  of  the  (pard,  shot  him  dead,  and  wounded  another  mao,  w 
he  was  killed.    This  incident  checked  any  tendency  to    insnbordinsi 
which  the  Utes  may  have  created. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

1868-1888. 

Division  of  Tkrritory  into  Counties— Birth  of  Towns,  and  Growth  of 
Population — Pioneers  and  Prominent  Men — Commerce  and  Indus- 
tries— Grasses  and  Grazing— Ranchos  and  Ranges — Stock-Raisino 
— Some  of  the  Great  Cattle  Men — Land  Surveys  and  Sales— Im- 
provement OF  Breeds — Cattle  Driving  from  Texas  and  Oregon — 
General  Condition  of  the  Country — Agriculture  and  Mines — 
Biographical. 

Thb  growth  in  population  of  Wyoming  was  slow 
during  the  Indian  wars,  first,  from  the  natural  evi- 
dence of  danger,  and  second,  from  the  exclusion  of 
white  people  from  the  best  lands  in  the  territory. 
The  government  surveys  were  also  impeded  except 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  where  the  population 
was  gathered  into  towns.  The  legislature  ot  1875 
established  two  counties  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
territory,  which  had  not  enough  white  inhabitants  for 
the  four  years  following  to  organize.  *  The  amount  of 
land  which  had  been  entered  for  settlement  in  1876, 
before  the  northern  portion  of  the  territorj^  was  thrown 
open,  amounted  altogether  to  38,734  acres.  It 
increased  steadily  thereafter,  and  in  1883,  over  79,- 
000  acres  were  entered  at  the  land  office.  The  whole 
amount  filed  upon  from  1873  to  1883  was  201,264 
acres.'  The  population  at  this  time  did  not  exceed 
30,000.     In  1886,  with  a  population  of  65,000,  the 

^Mess.  Gov,  Hoyt,    1879,  p.    33;  Compiled  Laws  Wyonu,   1876,   198-201; 
Wyom.  8ess.  Laws,  1877,  34. 

«  Rept  ofOov,  Hale,  1883,  p.  51;  U.  S.  H.  Ex.  Doc,  72,  p.  156,  vol.  19;  47 

Cong.,  2  8088. 
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amount  of  land  entered  under  the  homestead  an 
other  acts  of  congress  was  20,991,967  acres.  Th 
first  division  into  counties,  of  the  territory,  was  b 
running  imaginary  lines  from  the  northern  to  th 
southern  boundary.  Carter  county,  first  organized  b 
miners  and  established  by  the  Dakota  Tegislatui 
December  27,  1867,  was  bounded  by  the  33d  meri( 
ian  on  the  west,  and  extended  east  two  and  one-ha 
degrees.* 

The  counties  above  referred  to  as  having  bee 
erected  in  1875,  were  named  Crooks  and  Pease;  tl 
former  being  taken  from  that  portion  of  the  countii 
of  Laramie  and  Albany  lying  north  of  43**  30',  at 
including  as  much  of  the  Black  hills  country  as  li 
in  Wyoming;  and  the  latter  from  Carbon  count 
north  of  the  same  line.* 

Uinta  county,  containing  15,000  square  miles,  wi 
the  most  western  division.  Historically,  it  is  tl 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  territory,  having  ba 
occupied  by  adventurers  ever  since  1823.* 

'Tlie  first  legislature  of  Wyoming  chanffed  its  name  to  Sweetwater, 
ha?  before  been  mentioned.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1884,  the  legislature  c 
a  ted  the  county  of  Fremont  ont  of  that  portion  of  Sweetwater  lying  betw< 
an  east  and  west  line  as  drawn  by  the  survey  between  townships  tw^ity- 
and  twenty  •seven  north,  and  the  line  of  43**  30^  north  latitude,  including  '■ 
Sweetwater  and  the  Little  Wind  river  valleys,  leavingto  Sweetwater  ooui 
tiie  Red  desert  and  the  broken  country  south  of  the  Union  Pacific  railro 

^This  rectangular  mode  of  division  is  extremely  simple,  and  in  1 
mountainous  region  as  convenient  as  any.  The  county  of  Pease  had 
name  changed  in  1 879  to  Johnson,  in  honor  of  Edward  P.  Johnson,  territoi 
auditor,  and  beloved  pioneer  of  Wyoming.  These  three  additions  to 
original  five  counties  constituted  in  1884  the  whole  of  Wyoming  not  reser 
to  the  UHC  of  the  Indians. 

^It  wai  taken  off  from  Utah  and  Idaho  on  the  organization  of  the  te 
tory  of  W^yoming,  to  straighten  the  west  boundary,  and  was  by  the  f 
legislature  attached  to  Carter  county  for  judicial  purposes.  Bvanstoi 
town  which  the  Union  Pacific  railroaa  company  founded  and  nourished,  ^ 
t!icn  in  its  infancy,  having  been  located  in  June,  1869;  but  in  August  it ' 
declared  a  voting  precinct  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  member  ox  the  le 
lature.  On  the  Ist  of  December  the  county  was  organized,  and  Merril 
place  which  no  longer  exists  as  a  town,  name<l  a?  the  temporary  county  m 
The  officers  appointed  by  the  governor  were  J.  Van  A.  Carter  county  clc 
R.  H.  Hamilton  sheriff,  W.  A.  Carter  treasurer  and  probate  judge,  and 
S.  Jacobs  superintendent  of  public  schools.  The  first  election  to  permanei 
locate  the  county  seat  was  held  September  6,  1870,  Evanston  having  a  sn 
majority  over  Merrill.  The  commissioners  elected  were  J.  Van  A.  Car 
R'.Msell  Tiiorp,  and  J.  L.  Atk'nson.  Jesse  L.  Atkinson  was  l>om  in  N< 
Scotia  in  1S3J,  a:id  i.cttle.1  ia  Uinta  co.  in  1870,  engaging  in  lumbering,  j 
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Uinta  was  the  fourth  county  in  population,  having 
about  4,000  inhabitants.  Its  resources  are  timber, 
coal,  iron,  sulphur,  of  which  there  is  a  mountain  on 
the  west  fork  of  Bear  river,  agriculture,  and  grazing. 
Coal  oil  is  also   believed    to  exist  in   the  county.* 

tinfr  timber  from  the  Uinta  mountains.  Then  he  went  to  oattle-raising 
wiu  Bmj.  Majors  of  Colo,  and  accumulated  a  fortune.  Sheriff  of  Carter 
eounty  was  Harvey  Booth,  county  clerk  Lewis  P.  Scott,  probate  judge  and 
treasurer  W.  A.  Carter.  Evanston,  the  county  seat,  is  the  chief  office  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  altitude  7,000  feet.  It  was 
incorporated  in  December  1873,  disincorporated  in  1875,  and  incorporated 
again  in  1882.  Its  population  in  1886  about  2,000.  Frank  M.  Foote  pro- 
cured its  disincorp|oration.  He  was  bom  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  1846,  came 
to  Bryan,  Wyoming,  in  1871,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  U.  P.  R.  R^ 
as  clerk,  and  subsequently  as  agent.  In  1872  he  removed  to  Evanston, 
where  he  subeequently  resided.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1876. 
was  elected  probate  judge  and  treasurer  the  following  year,  and  reeleeted  in 
1878.  In  1879-80  be  served  also  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  in  1881  -2  as  under 
sheriff  of  the  county.  He  engaged  in  cattle-raising  in  1883,  his  range  beins 
near  Medicine  Butte,  15  miles  from  Evanston.  Evanston  was  surveyed  and 
lots  offered  for  sale  June  25, 1870,  E.  S.  Whittier  being  Uie  first  purchaser.  A 
post-office  was  established  in  April,  with  Charles  T.  Devel  postmaster.  In  July 
Whittier  took  the  office,  which  he  held  8  years.  A  public  school  was  opened 
July  8,  with  8  pupils.  There  were,  in  1883,  12  school  districts  in  the  county, 
with  622  children  m  attendance.  The  first  marriage  celebrated  in  the  county 
was  on  June  1 , 1 87 1 ,  between  George  East  and  Annie  Porter.  The  first  diurch, 
presbyterian,  was  incorporated  July  17th,  the  baptist  church  Sept.  7th,  and 
■con  after  the  methodist  church.  The  railroad  machine  shops  were  located 
here  in  Nov.  1871.  On  the  10th  of  Oct.  1872,  the  first  newspaper,  the 
BtnmUm  Age,  was  started.  7%e  TimMy  Tlie  Chieftain^  and  the  Uinta  Co.  Argua 
were  all  published  at  Evanston.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1873,  the  Evanston 
library  and  literary  association  was  incorporated,  which  received  much  as- 
sistance  from  W.  W.  Peek.  The  Evanston  Water  Ditch  co.  was  incorporated 
to  bring  water  to  the  town  from  Bear  river,  8  miles  distant.  F.  L.  Arnold,  in 
TVtuis.  Wmn,  Acad.  Sciences,  1882,  96-7.  A  court-house  and  jail  were 
authorized  at  Evanston  in  1874.  Wtfom.  Scm.  Lav»,  1874,  226.  A  land  dis- 
trict was  created,  with  an  office  at  ICvanston,  in  1876.  U.  S.  Statutes,  126-7, 
44th  cong.,  1st  sess.  Almy,  near  Evanston,  is  a  coal-mining  town.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  towns  in  the  county,  namely.  Aspen,  Hilliard,  Old 
Bc«r  City,  Piedmont,  Leroy,  Bridger,  Carter,  Hampton,  Millersville,  Coke- 
ville,  Beckwith,  Nugget,  Fossil,  Twm  Creek,  Ham's  Fork,  Waterfall,  Wriffht, 
Opal,  Nutria  Moxa,  and  Granger,  the  latter  being  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Uinta  and  Sweetwater  counties,  and  the  initial  point  of  the  Otegon 
short  line  railroad. 

*In  the  summer  of  1868  coal  was  found  three  miles  from  Evanston.  In 
1869  the  first  mine  was  opened.  In  1870  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  and 
Iron  company  was  organized. 

Newell  Beeman,  bom  in  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  came  to  Almy  in 
1871,  engaging  as  book-keeper  of  the  R.  M.  C.  &  I.  company,  and  in  1873 
became  supt  and  business  manager.  He  was  elected  county  commissioner 
in  1874,  and  twice  reelected;  was  also  school  trustee,  and  several  times  on 
the  republican  central  committee  for  the  territory.  The  coal,  according  to 
Beeman,  is  semi-bituminous  brown  coal,  of  good  [quality,  which  is  used  by 
the  company  and  the  towns  along  the  railroad.  Its  quantity  is  practically 
unlimited. 

Justin  Pomeroy  was  the  first  agricultural  settler  and  cattle-raiser  north 
of  thd  railroad  in  Uinta  co.,  whero  a  large  number  of  farms  were  later 
Hist.  Nbv.    SO 
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Since  the  completion  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  ra 
road,  this  county  has  progressed  rapidly  in  improv 
ments,  and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  impc 
tant  in  the  future  state.      Its  assessed  valuation 
1883,  was  $2,096,377. 

Sweetwater  county  by  the  erection  of  a  new  cou 
ty,  Fremont,  out  of  the  Sweetwater  region,  has  lo 
the  significance  of  its  name,  as  well  as  the  most  va 
uable  portion  of  the  territory.  The  county  sea 
which  in  early  times  was  at  South  Pass  City,  w\ 
removed  in  1874  to  Green  river.^ 

Fremont  county  established  in   1884,  contained  a 

opcued,  chiefly,  however,  for  raising  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  and  vegetables. 
1868  Moses  "Ryrn  and  C.  Guild  located  themselves  on  Muddy  creek,  12  mi] 
east  of  Fort  Bridger. 

John  V/.  Myers  took  a  land  claim  at  the  crossing  of  Bear  river  on  tl 
old  stage  road.  In  1877  a  Mormon  colony  located  in  Salt  river  valley,  I 
miles  north  of  Evanston.  The  valley  is  20 miles  long,  and  7  to  9  miles  wid 
with  beautiful  scenery.  In  1868  Beck  with,  Quinn,  and  company  took  up 
tract  about  50  miles  north  of  Evanston,  containing  15,000  acres,  4,000 
which  is  under  cultivation,  400  acres  being  in  lucem,  which  yielded  from 
to  3  tons  to  the  acre,  and  cut  twice  a  year.  From  3,000  acres  of  irrigat 
meadow  land  they  cut  in  1881,  3,500  tons  of  hay,  and  thrashed  1,800  busb 
of  barley.  They  wintered  2,500  heiwl  of  cattle,  of  which  97  were  thoroiu 
bred  Durham  bulls  and  40  thoroughbred  cows.  They  owned  a  large  numl 
of  thoroughbred  horses,  and  fattened  a  herd  of  Berkshire  hogs  on  lucei 
turnips,  and  barley  raised  on  the  rancho.  Blythe,  Pizley,  Christie,  Ian 
tree,  and  many  others  had  extensive  ranchos  on  Bear  river  previous  to  ISi 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  settlement.  Tra\ 
Wt/om,  Aaul.  Sciences,  etc.,  1882,  98-9.^ 

Robert  L.  Hereford  was  bom  in  Va,  in  1827,  and  crossing  the  plains 
1851,  wandered  about  the  Rocky  mountain  region  and  west  coast,  alwa 
occupying  hi^h  and  responsible  positions,  when  he  went  to  Big  Thompt 
river,  Colo.,  m  1860. 

Jestse  Knight,  born  in  1850,  and  educated  at  an  academy,  went  to  Omi 
in  1869,  to  Wyoming  in  1871,  remaining  at  South  Pass  city  until  1873,  bei 
one  year  in  merchandising  business,  and  two,  clerk  of  the  coart  for  the 

i'udicial  district.     Uinta  county  l)eing  added  to  the  district  in  1873,  and 
las  been  in  the  same  office  ever  since. 

^  Green  river  was  an  interesting  point  to  travellers  on  account  of  the  f 
sils  found  in  the  Green  river  sholes.  These  are  arranged  in  thin  layers 
different  colors,  some  of  which  contain  thousands  of  impressions  of  fi 
insects,  and  water  plants.  At  Burning  Rock  cut,  between  layers  of  a  lij 
colored,  chalky  limestone,  were  strata  of  a  dark  color,  saturated  w 
petroleum,  which,  being  ignited,  burned  for  several  days  hence  the  nai 
The  Sircetiniter  Gae^tte  is  published  at  (rreen  river.  Green  river,  named  af 
a  member  of  Ashley's  expedition  of  1823,  and  not  on  account  of  its  color 
is  commonly  asserted,  furnishes  some  of  the  finest  views  of  the  passage 
the  continent.  All  the  other  towns  in  the  county  with  the  exception 
Downieville,  on  CJreen  river,  are  simply  railroad  stations.  They  are  Mi 
ton,  Bryan,  Wilkins,  Salt  Wells,  Point  of  Rocks,  Hallville,  Black  Bui 
Bitter  Creek,  Table  Rock,  Tipton,  Red  Desert,  Washakie,  Latham^  Crest 
and  Fillmore.    Wolfe,  Mercantile  Guide,  178-84. 
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area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  inclusive  of  the 
whole  Sweetwater  mining  country,  the  Shoshone  res- 
ervation, and  the  elevated  valley  of  the  Bighorn  on 
the  west  side  of  that  river,  with  the  Shoshone  moun- 
tains on  the  western  border.' 

^The  Wind  river  valley  is  a  fertile  and  beaatifnl  region,  popularly  known 
as  the  ffarden  of  Wyomins.  The  first  commissioners  appointed  to  organize, 
were,  H.  G.  Nickerson,  fi.  F.  Low,  and  Horace  £.  Bunn.  The  first  com- 
missioners elected  were,  R.  H.  Hidl  dem.,  A.  J.  McDonald,  and  H.  E. 
Blinn  rep.,  J.  J.  Atkins  was  elected  sheriff  on  the  republican  ticket.  Ervin 
F.  Cheney  appointed  deputy  district  clerk.  South  Pass  city  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  coun^.  A  newspaper  was  started  there  in  1868  by  N.  A. 
Baker  called  The  Newa.  It  was  sold  to  £.  A.  Slack,  who  moved  it  to  Lara- 
mie. This  paper  was  succeeded  by  the  Sweetwater  Mirier^  which  was 
removed  to  tf ryan. 

Horace  £.  Blinn  was  bom  in  Snelburn,  Vt,  in  1847,  and  educated  there. 
In  1870  he  migrated  to  Wyoming,  locating  himself  at  Camp  Brown,  now 
Fort  Washakie,  as  post  trader  wiui  J.  K.  Moore,  and  remaining  there  three 
years.  Ho  then  went  to  Boulder  co.,  Colo,  where  he  erected  a  saw  mill. 
In  1881  he  returned  to  North  Fork  city,  Popo  Agie  valley,  settling  three 
years  later  in  Lander. 

Louis  P.  Vidal,  bom  in  France,  came  to  Wyoming,  located  himself  finally 
in  Atlantic  City,  and  took  up  the  extension  of  the  Buckeye  mine.  He 
erected  several  houses  there,  and  took  contracts  for  supplying  Camp  Brown 
with  certain  necessary  articles.  In  1871  he  went  to  tnis  post,  which  had 
been  removed  to  the  Shoshone  reservation,  and  named  Foit  Washakie,  but  in 
1872  engaged  in  stock  raising  with  his  residence  at  Lander,  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  Fremont  county. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  what  is  now  Fremont  county,  was  John  D. 
Woodruff,  bom  in  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1847,  and  in  1866  came  to  Wyoming. 
Beinff  well  acquainted  with  the  coimtry,  he  acted  as  guide  to  generau 
Sheridan  and  Crook  when  selecting  the  site  Fort  Custer. 

The  pioneer  cattle  raiser  of  Fremont  county  was  Jo^m  Luman,  bom  in 
1838,  in  Jackson  co.,  Va.  In  1854  he  settled  in  Kansas,  migrating  to  Colo 
in  1859,  and  soon  going  to  Fort  Bridser,  wliere  he  was  employed  by  the  post 
satter  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Colo,  remaining  there  seven  years, 
mining  and  prospecting.     He  later  became  a  successful  stock  raiser. 

Another  pioneer  was  James  A.  McAvoy,  born  in  Ohio  in  1842,  and  in 
1868  came  to  Cheyenne.  Thence  he  went  to  South  Pass  city  in  1869,  remain- 
ing there,  engaged  in  minins.  In  1873  ho  located  himself  on  Willow  creek 
in  the  Wind  river  valley,  witnin  the  lines  of  the  Indian  reservation.  He  next 
engaged  with  Samuel  Fairfield  in  constructing  a  road  from  the  timbered 
lands  at  the  head  of  Big  Popo  Agie  to  Lander.  AVhen  Fremont  co.  was 
organized  he  was  elected  county  clerk. 

StUl  another  sort  of  frontiersman  was  Major  Noyes  Baldwin,  bom  in 
Woodbridge,  Conn.,  in  1826,  served  in  the  civil  war  and  afterward  came  to 
Wind  river  valley  and  established  a  tradin|;  post,  dealing  with  the  Indians 
for  three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  discoverers  of  gold  at  South  pass, 
with  him  being  Henry  Ridell,  Frank  Marshall,  Harry  Habbel,  Bi^uurd 
Grace,  and  others.     He  is  now  a  resident  of  Lander. 

Robert  H.  Hall,  bom  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  came  to  Camp 
Stambouflh  in  1873,  remaining  there  for  over  four  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Lander,  having  become  interested  in  cattle. 

James  J.  Atkins,  bom  in  Wis.  in  1853,  came  to  Dakota  in  1872,  and 
afterward  to  Lander,  where  he  secured  a  farm  and  raised  stock.  He  waa 
elected  sheriff  on  the  organization  of  Fremont  co. 
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Carbon  county  contains  13,500  square  milea  As 
its  name  indicates,  it  overlies  extensive  coal  deposits, 
particularly  in  the  southern  portion.  It  has  several 
mineral  districts,  in  which  are  found  the  precious 
metals,  besides  copper,  iron,  iron-paint,  fire-clay, 
gypsum,  salt,  and  coal  oil.  The  latter  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  resources  of  the  territory,  and 
particularly  of  Frdmont  and  Carbon  counties.  The 
petroleum  of  Wyoming  lies  near  the  surface,  and 
resembles  the  best  Russian  and  Rangoon  oils.  For 
lubricating  purposes  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  known.* 

*This  county  embraces  a  larsre  extent  of  the  Laramie  plains,  devoted  to 
grazing.  Gooif  agricultural  lands  are  found  chiefly  along  the  north  PUtte. 
Kawlinsy  founded  in  1870,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  A.  Rawlins,  is  the 
county  seat*  and  has  about  1,800  inhabitants,  railroad  machine  shops,  banki, 
an  assay  office,  established  by  the  legislature  in  1877,  good  public  buildings 
erected  in  1882,  two  newspapers,  the  Tribune  and  Journal,  and  a  senenl 
condition  of  prosperity.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  mineral  custrict, 
centrally  in  relation  to  other  districts,  and  the  east  and  west  portions  of  the 
territory,  and  is  the  natural  outlet  of  northern  Colorado.  The  mineral  paint 
mine  at  Rawlins  was  discovered  by  John  C.  Dyer  and  others.  It  wti 
worked,  but  not  profitably,  owing  to  railroad  rates.  The  Rawlins  district 
contains  copper  mines  which  assay  40  per  cent  of  copper  to  the  ton,  with  an 
ounce  of  silver  and  traces  of  gold.  The  Ferris  mineral  district  near  Rawlins 
was  discovered  by  George  Ferris,  John  C.  Dyer,  and  others.  The  Medium  Bow 
Ranse  contains  several  mining  districts.  Dexter  district,  40  miles  south  of 
Rawlins,  Summit,  Douglas,  Centennial,  and  Bramel  districts,  are  in  thi< 
range,  and  contain  both  quartz  and  placer  mines.  Hanspeck  gold  pUc«r 
mines,  80  miles  south  of  Rawlins,  yiela  well  to  the  hydraulic  process.  The 
Seminole  district,  35  miles  north  of  Rawlins,  contains  quartz,  free  milling, 
3rieldins  from  f  12  to  $30  |)er  ton. 

Carbon  is  a  coal  mining  town,  where  about  500  miners  are  employed. 
Warm  Springs  is  a  settlement  of  250  people  in  the  Platte  valley,  and  the 
only  agricultural  town  in  the  county.  Large  herds  of  cattle  have  been  kept 
on  the  ranges  for  stock-raising  purposes,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  dairving 
and  farming,  which  will  ultimately  drive  out  the  stock  cattle,  and  result  in 
more  compact  settlement.  The  population  of  Carbon  co.  in  1883  was  about 
5,000,  distributed  upon  farms,  in  railroad  towns,  and  in  the  mines;  and  the 
assessed  valuation  $3,662,368.  The  railway  stations  are  Separation,  Green* 
ville.  Fort  Steele,  Edson,  Station  House,  Percy,  Medicine  Bow,  and  Aurora. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  age  of  the  territory,  the  wealth  of  this,  the 
third  county  in  value,  is  worthy  of  remark.  Its  property  had  increased  in 
1886  to  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  The  history  of  the  men  who 
founded  the  prosperity  of  the  county  is  proper  in  this  place. 

James  France,  bom  in  Pa  in  1838,  came  to  Wyoming  in  1868,  and  opened 
store  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  C.  Hall  &  Co.  A  branch  store  was  estab- 
lished at  Rawlins  in  1869,  of  which  France  took  charge.  He  continued  in 
merchandising  until  1884,  when  he  engaged  in  banking,  erecting  a  buildinf 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  elected  to  3ie  legislative  council  in  1874,  and 
was  appointed  territorial  auditor  by  Gov.  Hoy  t,  vice  Downey,  elected  to  con- 
gress. He  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1871,  retaining  the  office  until  1885: 
and  was  several  times  county  commissioner,  being  chairman  of  the  board 
for  three  terms. 

Dewitt  C.  Kelley,  bom  in  Pa  in  1850,  came  to  Rawlins  in  the  ipring  of 
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1870,  engaging  as  book-keeper  for  France,  which  situation  he  retained  until 
1882,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  James  France  bank,  of  which  he  was 
made  cashier.  In  Dec.  1882  he  went  into  merchandising  for  himself.  The 
same  year  he  was  elected  probate  judge  and  county  treasurer,  and  reelected 
in  1884. 

John  C.  Davis,  bom  in  Ireland  and  educated  in  Eugland,  came  to  Wyom- 
ing in  1869,  and  was  engaged  in  different  situations  for  7  years,  when  he 
went  into  mercantile  business,  managing  the  establishment  of  J.  W.  Hughes 
for  four  years,  and  being  made  partner  in  1880. 

Barton  T.  Ryan,  bom  in  Ind.  in  1838,  and  accompanied  Gen.  Sully  on 
his  march  across  Dakota  to  the  Yellowstone,  to  intimidate  the  Sioux,  and 
being  in  the  battle  of  Deerstand,  where  15,000  Indians  were  opposed  to 
3,000  troops.  In  the  fisht  585  Indians  were  killed  against  a  loss  of  a  few 
men  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  army.  In  1870  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  a  lot  of  cattle  shipped  from  Iowa  to  Carbon  co.,  and  engaged  in 
the  business. 

Isaac  C.  Miller,  bom  in  Denmark  in  1844,  came  to  Omaha  in  1866,  and 
the  following  year  to  North  Platte,  merchandising  at  Bitter  creek  until  1870, 
when  he  located  himself  at  Rawlins.  In  1871  he  went  to  mining  at  Hahn's 
peak,  and  in  1873  returned  to  Rawlins  and  engaged  in  cattle  raising.  He 
was  elected  sheriff  in  1880,  holding  the  office  two  terms. 

Perry  L.  Smith,  bom  in  111.  in  1856,  came  to  Rawlins  in  1868,  dealing  in 
icattle  and  keeping  a  meat  market.  He  was  appointed  county  commissioner 
in  1869,  and  subsequently  elected  two  terms,  oeing  chairman  of  the  board 
each  term.  In  1874  he  was  elected  county  clerk  for  two  years,  and  in  1879 
was  elected  to  the  council  of  the  legislature,  being  reelected  in  1881.  He 
was  appointed  territorial  auditor  in  1884. 

Samuel  Fairfield,  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1836,  came  to  Liander  in  1873, 
and  erected  three  saw-mills,  one  of  which  he  sold  to  the  government,  remain- 
ing in  that  region  until  1880.  He  then  moved  to  Rawlins,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  when  he  went  to  Garfield  co.,  Colo,  and  with  others  located  the 
town  of  Meeker  on  land  purchased  of  the  government,  and  partly  improved 
for  a  military  poet. 

John  C.  D^er,  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1845,  came  to  Fort  Bridger, 
Sweetwater  mines,  and  Cheyenne  in  1867,  where  he  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing, following  the  railroad  west  to  Rawlins.  He  became  interested  in  min- 
ing, and  was  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  Ferris  district,  George  Ferris, 
another  of  the  company,  discovering  the  first  mine,  which  entitled  him  to 
have  the  district  named  for  him. 

Robert  M.  Galbraith  was  bom  in  England  in  1844.  He  had  charge  of 
the  shops  at  Omaha,  Laramie,  or  Benton,  beginning  when  he  was  but  22 
jrears  of  a^e,  and  having  then  700  men  under  him.  In  1870  he  became  inter- 
ested in  mines  in  the  Seminole  district.  In  1882  he  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing at  Rawlins,  selling  out  in  1884,  and  goinff  into  the  stock  business  with 
Blake,  his  cattle  ranse  being  30  miles  soutii  of  Rawlins.  He  was  elected  to 
the  territorial  council  in  1882. 

James  V.  Cantlin,  bom  in  111.  in  1848,  went  to  western  Neb.  in  1868, 
and  thence  to  Rawlins  in  1871.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Ferris  in 
1877,  and  deputy  sheriff  of  Carbon  co.  in  1878,  holding  until  1884,  under 
James  Rankin. 

Homer  Merrill,  bom  in  Rochester,  N.  V.,  in  1846,  came  to  Wyoming  in 
1872,  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  at  LaramioCity,  A-emoving 
to  Rawlins  in  1874.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  Carbon  co. 
soon  after,  which  office  he  held  almost  continuously  for  10  years^  and  was 
supervisor  of  census  in  1880. 

A.  L.  Mauk,  bora  in  Pa  in  1846,  of  German  and  French  parentage,  came 
to  Rock  Spring,  Wyoming,  in  1878. 

William  McCarty  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1837,  and  after  some  mining 
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portion  of  Carbon  county  in  March  1881/*  It  pog. 
sessed  at  this  period  assessable  property  valued  at 
$1,259,981,  which  had  increased  in  1883  to  $2,481,. 
404.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  good  land  which 
is  being  brought  into  a  condition  for  farming  by  irri- 
gating  canals  cut  on  the  bench  lands  lying  back  of  the 
meadows  along  the  numerous  streams  in  the  county. 
Coal  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  The  county 
seat  is  Buffalo,  founded  in  1879-80  by  W.  L.  Andrews, 
A.  J.  McCray,"  William  H,  Phillips,  and  Charles 
Williams,  on  the  south  side  of  Clear  creek.  It  is  now 
chiefly  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  Fort  McKinney." 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1884,  having  at  the 
age  of  three  years  500  inhabitants  and  a  municipal 

experiences  in  Colorado,  became  to  Eureka,  Nev.,  Cal.,  and  Moni.,  retamioff 
to  Utah  and  Colo,  and  finally  settling  in  Rawlins  in  1875.  He  accompanied 
Gen.  Crook  in  his  expedition  to  the  Powder  river  in  1876. 

Frank  A.  Hinman,  bom  in  Iowa  in  1857,  and  educated  in  Colo  commoa 
schools,  en^ged  in  placer  mining  in  1877  at  Hahn  peak. 

Benjamm  F.  Nortbington,  born  in  Ky  in  1833,  of  English  parentage, 
was  educated  in  Cal.  His  fatiier  erected  the  first  K^ist-mill  in  Ky.  In  1^ 
he  went  to  Texas  in  the  cattle  business,  and  to  CaL  through  Mex.  and  Ariz, 
in  1849,  in  a  company  commanded  by  David  S.  Terry,  the  first  to  take  that 
route  and  cross  the  Colorado  near  Yuma.  In  1873  he  settled  in  Raw. 
lins,  giving  up  mining,  though  he  went  to  the  Black  hills  in  1876.  He  was 
elected  sergt-at-arms  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  1875. 

Charles  E.  Blydenburgh,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Em.  was  bom  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1854,  and  came  to  Wyoming  in  1878,  locating  himself  at  Rawlmi, 
with  J.  G.  Murphy,  in  the  business  of  mining  engineering.  When  the  terri- 
torial assay  office  was  completed,  according  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
1877,  the  firm  took  charge  of  it. 

"  Mesa.  Qov,  Hoyty  1882,  p.  19.  This  county  was  first  established  under 
the  name  of  Pease  in  Dec.  1875,  but  was  not  to  be  organized  until  it  should 
have  500  electors  residing  within  it.  Comip.  Laws  Wyonu^  1876,  198-201. 
Owing  to  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Sioux  resisted  white  oocnpation,  it 
was  not  settled  until  after  the  Indians  were  placed  on  reservations  under 
renewed  treaties.  Its  advance  since  1877  has  been  rapid.  It  was  finally 
named  Johnson,  in  honor  of  E.  P.  Johnson  of  Cheyenne.  Johnson  Memorial, 
24. 

"  Alvin  J.  McCray,  of  Buffalo,  Wyoming,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers. 
He  was  bom  in  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1852.  In  the  spring  of  1876  he  joined  tiia 
migration  to  the  Black  hills,  locating  himself  at  Deadwood,  where  he  es- 
tablished  the  first  hotel. 

'2  The  first  actual  permanent  settler  in  the  county  was  Elias  N.  Snider, 
post-trader  at  Fort  McKinney.  Snider  was  bom  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in 
1842,  and  in  1877  was  made  post-trader  of  Fort  McKinney,  which  appoint- 
ment he  resigned  in  1879  to  engage  in  stock  raising  and  farming.  Major  R 
J.  Hart  was  the  first  to  locate  land  west  of  Snyder,  and  Hart's  claim  became 
a  part  of  Buffalo.  When  the  county  was  organized  he  was  elected  probate 
judee,  and  served  one  term.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature  and  reelected  in  1884. 
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government/*  The  citizens  are  intelligent  and  liberal, 
supporting  law,  order,  and  education  generously.  It 
has  one  newspaper,  the  EchOy  founded  by  a  company, 
and  first  edited  by  T.  V.  McCandlish."  In  the  mean- 
time, stock-raising  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth, 
there  being  a  number  of  stock  companies  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  individual  owners."     The  military  post 

"  The  first  mayor  of  Buffalo  was  H.  A.  Bennett,  bom  in  Tenn.  in  1854, 
and  removed  in  1877  to  Cheyenne,  and  thence  to  Rock  creek,  where  he 
engag  d  as  clerk  with  G.  D.  Thayer,  and  remained  nntil  1881,  when  he 
remov  od  to  Powder  river  and  went  into  business  with  Conrad,  to  whom  he 
sold  out  in  1882. 

Another  early  settler  was  Richard  Kennedy,  who  was  bom  in  N.  T.,  snd 
brought  up  in  Iowa.  In  1872  he  drifted  to  Montana,  mining  near  Helena, 
prospecting  on  Clark  fork  in  1873,  trapping  in  the  Bighorn  mountains,  tnd* 
mg  with  the  Crows,  organizing  a  town  site  co.  in  1877  and  calling  it  after 
Gen.  Miles.  Before  it  had  obtained  a  good  start  a  rival  Miles  citywu 
started  two  miles  nearer  the  fort,  which  overshadowed  his  town. 

Stephen  T.  Farwell  assisted  in  forming  the  county  organization,  and  vaa 
a  justice  of  the  peace  previously.  He  was  elected  probate  jud^e  and  coonty 
treasurer  in  1884.     Farwell  was  bom  in  Cambridge,   Mass.,  in   1836. 

Noel  T.  Webber,  another  early  settler,  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  in  1822.  In 
1864  he  joined  the  3d  Colo  regt.,  Capt.  Talbot's  co.,  and  served  four  ww»"*>»\ 
being  at  the  battle  of  Sand  creek.     He  has  had  a  varied  experience. 

James  M.  Lobban,  who  was  bom  in  Miss.,  came  to  fort  McKinney  in 
1879,  engaging  as  clerk  to  the  poet  trader,  J.  H.  Conrad,  and  remaining  nntfl 
1882.  Lobban  was  elected  probate  jud^^e  and  county  treasurer  in  \S9i, 
and  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  in  18&4. 

Frank  M.  Canton,  a  native  of  Va,  bom  in  1854,  removed  to  Colo  in  1868, 
with  his  father,  who  settled  himself  southwest  of  Denver.  He  socm  went  to 
Montana,  and  engaged  with  William  Jamison,  who  was  in  the  stock  bosi- 
ness,  remaining  until  1877,  when  he  came  to  Cheyenne  and  went  into  the 
•er\'ice  of  the  Wyoming  Stock  growers  association,  as  a  detective.  He  mnde 
many  arrests  of  horse  and  cattle  thieves,  and  some  worse  criminals,  estab- 
lishing his  reputation  for  nerve  and  ability.  In  1882  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  Johnson  co.,  to  which  he  had  removed  with  his  family  in  1881. 

^Cullen  Watt  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1864,  and  educated  in  Cnnada. 
In  1867  he  came  to  Laramie  river  in  Wyoming.  When  Fort  McKinney  wis 
building  in  1878,  he  located  a  large  tract  of  land  2^  miles  east  for  a  him 
and  stock  range. 

Eugene  B.  Mather  and  George  W.  Munkers  brought  in  the  first  consign- 
ment of  goods  for  Robert  Foote  of  Buffalo  in  18^  consisting  of  80,5b0 
pounds.  I  have  already  mentioned  Munkers.  Mather  was  bom  in  Fin  in 
1849,  and  in  1868  went  to  Butler  co.,  Kan.,  and  established  the  first  saw- 
mill in  that  region,  20  miles  e.  of  Wichita,  remaining  there  until  1873w  In 
1$76  he  went  to  Colo  with  his  brother-in-law,  Munkers,  and  thence  to  Bof- 
falo,  where  both  took  up  their  residence.  Mrs  Mather  is  a  daughter  of 
Justice  Pomeroy  of  Uinta  co.,  the  first  white  settler  of  Fouteville. 

^  William  J.  Clarke,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  bom  in  1859,  and 
educated  at  York,  came  to  Wvoming  in  1878.  He  remained  there  until  1881. 
Clarke  made  his  residence  at  Buffalo. 

Fred.  G.  S.  Hesse,  bom  in  England  in  1852,  came  to  Wyoming  in  1876 
from  Tex.,  where  he  had  arrived  3  years  previous. 

Delos  Babcock,  bom  in  Iowa  in  1857,  went  to  Colo  in  1873.  In  1878  he 
came  to  Wyoming. 

Charles  H.  Bturitt,  bom  in  Vt  in  1854,  and  educated  in  Middlcbory  o^l- 
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has  assisted  materially  in  opening  np  the  frontier. 
The  legislature  of  1879  passed  an  act  to  locate  and 
establish  a  territorial  wagon  road  from  Rawlins  to 
Fort  McKinney,  which  being  used  by  the  military  is 
improved  by  Ihe  soldiers.  The  presence  of  a  garrison 
gives  a  feeling  of  security  which  settlers  would  lack, 
surrounded  as  the  territory  is  on  the  west,  north,  and 
east  by  Indian  reservations. 

The  second  town  in  the  county  was  Sheridan,  sit- 
uated where  the  Bozeman  road  crosses  the  middle 
fork  of  Tongue  river."  Bighorn  city,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Sheridan,  on  the  same  stream,  is  the  third. 
There  are  post-offices  at  Depot  McKinney,  Trabing, 
and  at  Colo,  all  on  the  road  to  Montana 

Albany  county,  with  less  area,  has  more  population 
than  any  county  except  Laramie.  It  comprises  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Laramie  river,  the  remainder 
of  its  surface  beinor  broken  and  mountainous." 

lese  and  at  Brown  university,  R.  I.,  studied  law  in  Detroit  with  Wm  A. 
Moore.  He  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1879.  In  1883,  he  settled  at  Buffalo  in 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

Chauncy  Stoddard,  bom  in  Peru,  N.  Y.,  in  1829,  came  to  Wyoming, 
Johnson  co.,  in  1879,  an  important  cattle  man. 

John  R.  Smith  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1844.  In  1879  settled  near  Trading 
P.  0.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  organize  the  county, 
and  was  treasurer  of  his  school  district 

"Sheridan  was  incorporated  in  1884.  Wyom.  Ses8.  Laws,  1884,  129.  Its 
first  mayor  was  John  D.  Loucks,  who  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  in  1845.  With  J. 
M.  Works,  he  settled  in  1880  on  Big  Goose  creek.  He  was  appointed  post- 
master in  1882,  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  chosen  on  the  school 
board,  which  he  was  active  in  establishing.  The  first  40  acres  of  the  town 
were  laid  off  in  lots,  and  about  four  buildings  erected;  the  2d  year  there  were 
50  buildings,  and  every  lot  sold. 

Henry  Held,  bom  in  Bavaria  in  1849,  caine  to  Cheyenne  in  1868  and  to 
Sheridan  in  1882. 

Marion  C.  Harris,  bom  in  Ind.  in  1856,  came  to  Wyoming  in  1883. 

James  B.  Culver,  bom  in  N.  Y.  in  1857.  In  1884  he  came  to  Sheridan, 
and  engaged  with  J.  W.  Conrad  &  Co. 

*^  Its  resources  arc  principally  grazing  and  mining.  It  is  especially  rich 
in  iron,  its  Iron  mountain  yielding  85  per  cent  pure  metal.  Laramie  City, 
the  county  scat,  has  4,000  inhabitants.  The  military  post  and  reservation 
of  Fort  Sanders  adjoins  it  on  the  south.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  oper- 
ates large  rolling  mills  at  this  ^lace,  and  in  1883  erected  soda  manufacturing 
works.  There  are  2,000  inhabitants  divided  among  a  dozen  railroad  sta- 
tions, and  a  number  of  ranches  devoted  chiefly  to  cattle -raising.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  county  in  1883  was  $2,833,515.  Nathaniel  K.  Bos- 
well  discovered  the  soda  lakes  in  1869,  and  subsequently  sold  them  to  the 
railway.  He  was  then  shipping  20  tons  pur  week,  at  a  profit  of  $7.50  per 
ton.    The  railway  men  would  ^y  pay  what  the  mine  had  cost;  and  when 
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Laramie  county  was  divided  in  1877,  and  the  north 
em  portion  given  the  name  of  Crook.  It  remained 
for  some  time  unorganized,  being  very  sparsely  popu 
lated.     On  the  western  flanks  of  the  Black  hills,  ii 


Boswell  refused  to  sell,  made  the  shipping  rates  so  high  as  to  take  away  hi 
profit,  and  compell  him  to  sell  at  their  price,  $12,0€N9,  the  property  beio 
worth  $2,000,000.  The  soda  is  from  2  to  21  feet  thick,  over  about  200  tat 
and  forms  as  fast  as  it  is  removed.  Boswell  was  born  in  N.  H.  in  1840,  and  i 
1867  removed,  to  Cheyenne  and  went  into  the  drug  business,  having  a  bnn( 
at  Laramie,  where  he  settled  himself  in  1808.  He  was  sheriff  9  years,  dnrii 
which  time  he  made  several  arrests  of  noted  desperadoes.  See  Cook*A  Haw 
Up,  143.  He  has  been  also  U.  S.  dept.  marshal  ever  since  1869.  Fort  8a 
ders  took  charge  of  the  prison eri  before  a  jail  was  erected,  and  had  at  oi 
period  37  convicts,  14  of  whom  were  in  for  murder,  and  all  arrested  by  B( 
well.  He  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Wyom.  stock-growers*  asso.  in  18^ 
and  had  from  30  to  50  subordinates,  recovering  stolen  stock,  and  seeing  \h 
branding  was  properly  done.  He  stopped  that  kind  of  stealing  when  t 
thieves  turned  their  attention  to  horses,  300  of  which  were  stolen  in  IK 
The  thieves  were  well  organized,  and  had  their  stations  extending  fn 
Oregon  to  North  park,  where  were  their  headquarters.  In  1881  he  enpag 
in  cattle -raising  on  the  Laramie  river,  30  miles  s.  w.  of  the  town  of  W  yo 
ing,  where  he  had  8  miles  of  river  front. 

Tlie  station  of  Sherman  is  the  highest  point  on  the  U.  P.  K.  R.,  and  1 
200  population.  Tie  Sidinff.  Reil  Butte,  Wyoming,  Cooper  Lake,  Lex 
out.  Miser,  Rock  Creek,  and  Wilcox  are  on  the  road.  Cummins  City  \b 
the  Larauiic,  North  Park,  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  has  about  300  voters, 
is  a  mining  town  in  tlic  Bramel  district,  whicli  is  partly  in  this  and  partly 
(^arbon  co.  Laramie  City  was  incorporated  in  1873,  and  reincorp<»rateU 
1884.    Wtfom.  Se^.  Tauc»,  1873,  201.  A/.,  1884,  84. 

Amoutf  the  foremost  of  the  Alliany  co.  men  are  the  following:  JameA 
Hayfonl,  l><>m  in  Pottsdam,  N.  Y.,  in  1826,  removed  to  Cheyenne  in  I8< 
an(l  edited  the  Rocky  Mountain  SOir  for  two  years,  when  he  came  to  Laraa 
and  purcha8e<l  the   Laramie  SfniineL     He   was  appointed  terr.   auditor 
1870.     Mr  Hayford  has  been  active  in  forwanling  every  gooil  undertaki 
in  his  city  and  territory  since  their  foundations  were  laid. 

In  regard  to  newspapers,  Laramie  has  had  several  which  did  not  lo 
survive.  That  peripatetic  journal,  the  Frontier  In/lex,  l>elonging  to  t 
erratic  Freeman,  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Laramie,  the  m 
lK?ing  the  Dnili/  Snitinel,  which,  after  running  2  years,  was  clianged  to 
weekly.  In  1879  the  J^mts  newspaper  was  first  issued  here.  It  came  fn 
Salt  lake  originally,  where  it  had  l)een  a  Danish  journal.  It  was  moved 
Evanston,  and  thence  to  Laramie  by  C.  W.  Bramel  and  L.  D.  Pease.  P« 
ran  it  about  2  years.  In  Marcli  1880  was  organized  the  Boomrrany  PtAB. 
iwj  (\\y  which  issued  the  d.  and  w.  Boomerang^  E.  W.  Nye  editor  and  nu 
ager.  The  stock  was  held  by  H.  Wagner,  J.  J.  Stroiie,  Jacob  Blair,  A. 
PealHHly,  and  others.  The  Timf^  was  revived  for  a  short  time  as  the  Mi 
inij  Linif  and  again  as  the  Tribune.  The  Boomeran/j  and  the  Send nf  I  also  s[ 
vived. 

Rolx^rt  Marsh,  an  Elnglishman,  came  to  Wyoming  in  1868.  He  was  with  t 
railway  oo.  for  1 1  years,  in  various  ca{>acities.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Lai 
mie  in  1880.  through  the  city  council,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was 
the  school  board  7  years;  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  several  yea] 
and  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  comV  on  live  stock  brands  mai 
years  in  succession,  associated  with  S.  F.  Phillips.  He  thorongly  identifi 
himself  with  the  interests  of  Laramie  and  the  connty,  and  became  one 
the  largest  owners  in  the  Wyoming  Central  Land  and  Improvement  coi 
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the  valleys  of  Sun  Dance  and  Sand  creeks  there  was 
an  agricultural  district  and  settlements.  The  small 
grains  were  found  to  do  well,  and  experiment  proved 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  irrigate  hi  this  region,  the 

pany,  from  which  he  himself  purchased  50,000  acres.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  George  Harper,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  county,  and  has  sev- 
eral children. 

Mortimer  N.  Grant  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  in  1851,  and  came  to 
Wyoming  in  1869  in  the  service  of  the  gov't  as  surveyor,  and  surveyed  in 
every  part  of  the  territory. 

Thomas  Alsop,  from  Staffordshire,  England,  discovered  the  coal  banks  at 
Carbon  on  the  railroad,  taking  out  in  the  winter  of  1868,  $128,000  worth  of 
coal,  locating  himself  8  miles  above  Laramie  City  on  Laramie  river.  He  was 
elected  county  commissioner  in  1875. 

Robert  £.  Fitch,  bom  in  N.  Y.  in  1843,  came  to  Laramie  in  1872,  and 
took  charge  of  the  public  schools  until  1882. 

Ora  Haley,  bom  in  east  Corinth,  Me,  in  1844,  settled  himself  in  Laramie 
City  in  1868,  engaging  in  butchering  with  Charles  Hunton.  Haley  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  ter.  legislature  in  1871,  and  in  1881  to  the 
upper  house;  and  was  chosen  a  meml>er  of  the  city  council  in  1878-9  and 
1§80.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  community,  and  felt  a  just  pride  in 
his  success. 

Charles  E.  Clay,  born  in  Va  in  1838,  came  to  Fort  Laramie  in  1866.  In 
1875  he  removed  to  Cheyenne;  in  1882  to  Rock  Creek.  His  brother,  William 
Clay,  came  to  Wyoming  in  1875,  and  established  himself  in  cattle-raising  on 
the  Chugwater. 

John  H.  Douglas-Willan  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1852,  of  Scotch  parent- 
age, and  went  to  Lurimer  co.,  Colo,  in  1875  to  engage  in  cattle-raising,  but 
removed  in  1877  to  Wyoming,  locatins  himself  on  La  Bonte  creek  in  Albany 
co.%  In  1883  he  formed  the  Douglas-Willan  Sartoris  co.,  of  which  he  was 
prest  and  manager. 

J.  E.  Yates,  bom  in  Canada  in  1834,  came  to  Colo,  and  enlisted  in  the  3d 
Colorado  regt  in  1864,  and  was  with  Chivington  at  Sand  creek.  When 
Cheyenne  was  founded  he  removed  to  this  place,  and  assisted  in  establishing 
Ifie  Leader  newspaper.  In  1870  he  again  removed  to  Laramie,  taking  a 
position  on  the  SeMinely  mauage<l  by  J.  H.  Hay  ford.  In  May  1871  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Hay  ford,  and  purchased  the  SentineL 

Michael  H.  Murpny,  born  in  Pa  in  1845,  came  to  Laramie  City  in  1869, 
and  in  1875  was  elected  on  the  democratic  ticket  to  a  scat  in  the  le^slature. 

John  W.  Blake,  lK>m  in  Bridgeton,  Me,  came  to  Laramie  in  18/4,  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1877.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to 
the  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 

Cliarles  W.  Spalding,  born  in  Marys ville,  Ky,  in  1835,  came  to  Laramie 
in  1876,  as  one  oi  her  best  citizens. 

William  Lawrence,  born  in  Scotland,  came  to  Laramie  in  1876,  engaged 
in  divers  business  ventures  with  success. 

Otto  Gramm,  born  in  Ohio  in  1845,  came  to  Laramie  City  in  1870.  Tlie 
fire  department  of  Laramie  was  organized  by  Gramm,  aided  by  Wanless. 
He  was  on  the  school  boa:d  which  made  the  first  purchase  of  lots  for  school 
purposes.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  dept.  fish  commissioner  under  H.  B. 
Rumsey;  was  sec.  of  the  board  appointed  by  the  legislature  in  1882,  and  ap- 
pointed ter.  fish  commissioner  in  1884;  one  of  the  solid  men  of  Laramie,  and 
a  man  of  culture;  was  elected  probate  judge  and  county  treasurer  in  1884 
for  two  years.     In  1885  he  was  elected  city  treasurer. 

William  Crout,  bom  in  N.  Y.  in  1826,  served  in  both  the  Mexican  and 
civil  war,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  frontier,  via  Leavenworth  and  Fort 
Collins,  escorting  the  mail  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake,  where  he  waa  dis- 
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precipitation  being  sufficient  for  perfecting  crop 
The  farming  lands  were  surrounded  by  uplands  suita 
ble  for  grazing,  and  the  mountains  were  covered  witl 
pine  and  oak  timber.  The  assessed  valuation  c 
improved  land,  town  lots,  cattle,  and  horses,  in  1873 
was  $1,607,882,  and  of  personal  property  $81,987. 

Laramie  county  proper"  contained  6,800  squai 
miles,  and  a  population  of  9,000.  Its  assessed  valm 
tion  in  1883  was  $7,345,055,  more  than  two-thirds  ( 
which  was  in  personal  property.  The  amount  < 
property  represented  by  these  figures,  compared  wit 
the  population,  makes  Laramie  one  of  the  wealthiei 
counties  in  this  or  any  other  territory." 

Cheyenne,  the  county  seat  and  capital  of  the  ten 
tory,  had  a  population  in  1886  of  about  7,000. 
was  the  centre  of  the  stock  interests  of  Wyoming,  ac 
portions  of  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Montana,  and  hfi 
a  large  trade  with  miners,  stockmen,  freight  contrac 
ors,  and  with  the  military  establishments  of  Can 

charged  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  in  1883  engaged  in  stock-raiaing  in  Ci 
bon  CO. ,  60  miles  due  w.  of  Laramie. 

Gustave  Schnitger,  bom  in  Prussia  in  1823,  was  in  1878  appointed  Xh 
marshal  of  Wyoming,  with  headquarters  at  Cheyenne.  In  1883  he  remcnr 
to  Laramie.  William  R.  Schnitger  of  Cheyenne,  son  of  Gustave,  was  de 
uty  marshal  under  his  father,  and  also  city  manihal  of  Cheyenne,  by  a 
pointment  and  election. 

*®By  reference  to  U.  S.  Sen.  Doc.j  62,  p.  99,  vol.  ii;  41  cons.,  2  sess.,  itw 
be  seen  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  name  of  Ogulala  adopted 
place  of  Laramie. 

^*The  average  wealth  of  Colorado,  a  notably  rich  state,  is  over  $500  p 
capita,  while  the  average  wealth  of  Wyoming  is  neany  $800.  The  usual  a 
erage  in  agricultural  counties  is  $200  to  $300  per  capita.  Carbon  coon 
averages  over  $700  per  capita;  Albany  county  $472;  Sweetwater  $984;  ai 
Laramie  over  $800.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  one  of  these  distric 
which  has  no  railroad  property  to  assess  sustains  the  highest  rate  of  value 
the  individval.  Copper  mining  districts  have  been  formed  in  LaraiD 
county  at  Platte  Caflon,  Rawhide  Buttes,  Black  Buttes,  Sand  C^-eek,  az 
Hurricane.  At  Silver  Crox-n,  an  abandoned  district,  new  and  rich  disco 
eries  of  copper  were  made  in  1882.  The  first  smelting- works  erected  we 
at  Platte  Caflon,  twelve  miles  west  of  Fort  Laramie,  in  Dec.  1882  by  ti 
Wyoming  Copper  company.  There  is  a  coal  oil  basin  in  Crook  county, ; 
the  vicinity  of  Jenny's  stockade.  Coal  and  salt  are  found  in  dose  proxiu 
ity  to  the  oil.  Mica  exists  in  the  Laramie  range,  and  a  deposit  twenty  mil< 
north  of  Fort  Laramie  was  sold  to  a  New  York  company  in  1882,  whic 
began  shipping  it  east.  This  body  of  coal  was  discovmd  by  Cyrus  Iba  i 
1880.  Associated  with  Iba  in  the  ownership  were  Johnson  and  Edward  J 
Baker.  Iba  was  born  in  Pa  in  1830,  and  after  busy  and  adventurous  Hfc 
came  to  Cheyenne  in  1875,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Black  hi\\  whet 
he  made  his  coal  discovery  and  his  fortune. 
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Carlin  and  Fort  Russell.  It  covered  an  area  of  1,500 
acres,  was  generally  well  built,  and  ornamented  with 
shade  trees.  It  had  one  street,  Ferguson,  with  more 
handsome  residences  than  any  avenue  in  any  town  of 
equal  population  in  the  United  States.'* 

^  The  first  really  fine  structures  were  erected  by  stockmen.  This  gftvo 
confidence  to  the  merchants.  Slauyhter^  Life  in  Colo  and  Wyonu,  MS.,  6.  The 
Cheyenne  Sun  published  an  especial  edition  in  Sept.  1885,  illustrated  with 
views  of  the  churches,  school -houses,  public  amusement  halls,  and  handsome 
residences,  which  goes  far  to  substantiate  Slaughter's  statement.  There 
were  32  private  residences  delineated,  from  cottages  to  mansions  costing 
$40,000;  all  in  excellent  taste,  and  showing  the  presence  of  abundant  means. 
The  presence  of  shade  trees  is  largely  due  to  Bwight  Fisk,  who  was  mayor 
in  18/7.  He  brought  trees  from  Colorado,  and  was  careful  to  attend  to  their 
growth.  He  was  bom  in  1839  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  settled  himself  at 
Cheyenne,  carrying  on  a  business  as  freight  contractor  for  the  gov't,  and 
supplying  ties  to  the  railroad.  In  1869  he  erected  a  house  on  I^ge  Pole 
creek,  and  engaged  in  cattle -raising.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  council 
of  Cheyenne  m  1874-5-6. 

The  school-houses  of  Cheyenne,  particularly  the  Central  school,  were  of 
the  best  order,  the  latter  seating  550  papila*  The  library  contains  800  vol- 
umes of  well  chosen  reference  books.  Tne  graded  course  reouires  8  years 
for  its  completion,  when  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  the  hign  school  for  a 
3  years'  course.  The  catholic  academv  is  a  handsome  and  costly  edifice.  It 
is  4  stories  hiffh,  in  the  French  style  of  architecture.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  1883  was  604. 

The  court-house  and  jail  completed  in  1872  cost  $47,000.  It  was  used 
for  a  capitol  building  in  1873.  The  city  hall,  erected  in  1874,  cost  $11,000. 
The  Cheyenne  club-house  is  a  modern  improvement,  bein^  erected  in  1881 
for4he  comfort  of  men  of  wealth,  who  objected  to  hotel  livms;.  It  was  built 
of  brick,  and  cost  $40,000.  The  club  prohibits  gambling,  and  requires  a  high 
standard  of  character  in  its  members.  The  board  of  trade  has  its  headauar- 
ters  there,  and  there  are  received  the  prices  current  of  the  eastern  markets. 
The  opera-house  was  built  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  The  first  of 
seven  church  organizations  was  of  the  methodists,  by  D.  W.  Scott,  in  Sept. 
1867.  The  church  edifice  was  built  of  wood,  in  1871,  and  dedicated  Sept. 
223d.     A  brick  parsonage  was  added;  total  cost,  $6,000. 

St  Mark  8  episcopal  church  was  organized  Sept.  27,  1868.  A  wooden 
edifice  was  completed  on  the  23d  of  Aug.,  1869,  which  was  the  first  building 
consecrated  to  worship  in  the  city.  The  convocation  of  Colorado  and  Wy- 
oming was  formed  in  1879.  St  Mary  s,  catholic,  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1868,  and  the  same  year  a  building  costing  $7,000  was  completed,  which 
was  used  for  two  years,  when  a  new  and  handsome  church,  costins  $9,000, 
was  erected.  The  Ist  congregational  was  organized  Jime  13,  1869,  by  J.  D. 
Davis.  .  A  church  building  was  erocted  on  Hill  and  19th  streets  in  1879,  and 
dedicated  Dec.  19th;  cost,  $5,000.  The  1st  presbyterian  was  organized, 
with  9  meml)er8,  Feb.  1,  1870.  A  church  edifice,  costing  $6,500,  was  built, 
and  dedicated  July  17,  1870.  In  1883  a  new  church  was  erected,  costing 
$15,500.  A  church  was  erected  in  1881  by  the  baptists,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 
The  colored  methodists  had  their  house  of  worship. 

The  county  hospital,  of  brick  and  wood,  cost  $21,000.  Its  arrangement 
for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  is  very  complete. 

There  were,  in  1886,  three  odd  fellow  lodges,  Cheyenne  No.  1,  instituted 
April  15.  1868,  Hope  No.  2,  instituted  Aug.  30,  1871,  Allemania  No.  5 
(German),  instituted  Jan.  1,  1883.  Wyom,  Or.  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  1879.  There 
were  four  masonic  lodges,  Cheyenne  No.  1,  organized  Feb.  29,  1868,  Wyo- 
ming Na  1,  March  15,  1873,  Western  Star  (coL),  March  13,  1879,  member 
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The  stations  along  the  railroad  have  sca^ 
resources  and  small  populations,  a  condition  whi^ 

■hip  24,  Aug.  18,  1880.  N,  Mex,  Proceedings  Or,  Lodge^  1879,  p.  93.    Jj^ 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Cheyenne  lodge  No.  2,  orff&nized  Jan.  9,  1875. 

Cheyenne  fire  department  organized  as  follows:  Pioneer  H.  and  L.  oo.  ii 
1867.  Its  boildinff  and  apparatus  cost  $4,500.  The  Alert  Hose  ca,  oig«o- 
ized  in  Oct.  1877;  building  and  apparatus,  $3,000.  The  Durant  steam  fiit. 
engine  co.  organized  in  1^8;  apparatus  cost  $10,000.  The  J.  T.  Clark  hoM 
CO.  organized  in  1879.  Water  came  from  Lake  Mahpahlutah,  1)  miles  nortL 
The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  being  the  first  town  in  the  world  to  «• 
electric  lights  before  gas. 

The  Wyoming  Academy  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Letters,  founded  in  1882 
and  located  at  Cheyenne,  is  an  exponent  of  the  progressive  tendendei  o 
the  people.  The  territorial  Ubrary,  at  Cheyenne,  in  1886  contained  otc 
11,000  vols. 

The  manufactures  of  Cheyenne  are  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  ni 
road  car  and  macliine  shops,  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  harness,  son 
small  boot  and  shoe  factories,  2  breweries,  a  planing  mill,  and  foundry  si 
machine  works.  The  most  interesting  industry  pursucid  here  is  that  < 
making  jewelry  out  of  native  metals  and  gems. 

The  first  of  four  banks  established  was  the  First  National,  by  A.  R.  Co 
verse,  in  1871,  with  a  paid  np  capital  of  $75,000,  which  has  beea  increaa 
to  $200,000,  with  a  surplus  of  $50,000.  Mr  Converse  died  in  the  summer 
1883,  when  T.  B.  Hicks  succeeded  to  the  presidency.  The  bank  of  Morfa 
R  Post  k  Co.  was  established  in  1876  by  Stebbins,  Post  &  Co.  Stebbi 
retired  in  1883.  The  Stockgrowers'  National  bank  began  business  in  188 
its  organizers  being  J.  M.  Carey,  Thomas  Sturgis  (president),  H.  G.  Ha 
and  W.  C.  Lane.  Its  paid  up  capital  in  1883  was  #147,000.  The  banki] 
house  of  A.  T.  Kent  is  also  a  savings  deposit  bank.  In  1868  Mowry  , 
Arnold  opened  the  first  savings  baiuL  in  Wyoming,  which  continued  od 
until  1873. 

Cheyenne  had  in  1886  t'nree  newspapers:  77^  Cheyenne  Leader  was  start 
in  July  1867  by  Nathan  A.  Baker  and  J.  R  Gates.  Baker  sold  in  Ap 
1872  to  H.  Glafeke,  who  owned  it  until  Oct  1881,  when  it  was  sold  to  t 
Leader  Printing  co.,  composed  of  Morton  E.  Post,  A.  H.  Swan,  G.  L.  Ha 
J.  W.  CoUins,  J.  C.  Baird,  E.  A.  Reed,  Frank  H.  Clark,  and  H.  B.  Kell 
Before  the  year  was  out,  the  company  sold  to  W.  C.  Irvine,  and  he  again 
Morrow  &  Sullivan.  Soon  after  it  was  owned  by  Morrow  alone,  and 
1884  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  Leader  co.,  composed  of  \ 
C.  Irvine,  J.  C.  Baird,  N.  N.  Craig,  John  F.  Coad,  Fred.  Schwartze,  Loi 
Murrin,  David  MiUer,  Thomas  Mulqueen,  Charles  F.  Miller,  Luke  Voorhk 
C.  P.  Organ,  and  others.  The  democrats  needed  a  newspaper  for  campai| 
purposes,  and  the  republicans  allowed  them  to  aet  it. 

The  Chetfenne  Sun  was  originally  the  Daily  S^ew*,  started  by  Benton  ai 
Fisher  in  1875,  and  had  run  about  half  a  year  when  it  was  puitihased  by  . 
£.  Slack,  and  its  name  changed  to  7%^  Sun.  Slack  started  the  /ndependt 
at  Laramie,  a  daily,  chan^g  its  name  to  7^  Svn,  and  conferring  the  nai 
on  the  X<tr.<^  as  above,  ^lack  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  He  served  in  the  cr 
war.  and  came  to  Wyoming  in  1868,  mining  for  a  time  at  South  pass,  ai 
running  a  saw-mill,  which  furnished  lumber  to  the  military  posts,  until  18^ 
when  be  went  to  Laramie,  and  engaged  in  newspaper  business.  He  becai 
soleproprietor  of  the  Snn. 

Tlie  XortJifn^iii' Lhr-Mork  JommaL  devoted  entirely  to  stock  interests,  w 
owned  and  controlled  by  A  S.  Mercer,  who,  with  S.  A.  Mamey,  started 
in  1883.  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Mercer  in  my  History  of  Waahimgk 
216.  this  series,  in  connection  with  the  territorial  university.  He  was  do 
in  IlL  in  1839.  and  went  to  Washington  ter.  as  a  surveyor  for  the  govt 
1861.  The  following  year  he  took  charge  of  the  infant  university,  ui  18 
ht  was  appointed  com  r  of  imnagratiaii,  and  proceeded  east  on  tlus 
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must  exist  so  long  as  grazing  without  agriculture  con- 
tinues  to  be  the  bias  of  the  people.     A  movement  was 

He  brought  back  with  him  in  1864  a  number  of  women  who  were  competent 
teachers,  but  who  soon  married.  In  1865  he  returned  to  New  England,  and 
brought  out  a  shinload  of  300  women,  who  also  soon  settled  in  homes  of  their 
own.  He  erected  the  first  grain  wharf  at  Astoria  in  1866,  and  originated 
the  project  of  shipping  direct  to  the  east  by  sailing  vessels.  He  sent  the 
first  carffo  of  wheat  from  Oregon  to  Liverpool,  assisted  by  a  pool  of  farmers. 
In  1874  he  started  the  Oregon  Granger  at  Albany,  but  soon  went  to  Texas, 
and  started  the  Sherman  Courier,  and  no  less  than  5  other  newspapers  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  Tex.  before  coming  to  Cheyenne,  in  1883. 

The  Wyoming  Tribune  was  started  Nov.  20,  1869,  by  Edward  M.  Lee, 
Samuel  A.  Bristol  editor.  It  suspended  in  Sept.  1872.  Bristol  was  bom  in 
Conn,  in  1841,  mi^ated  to  Colo  in  1867,  and  to  Cheyenne  in  1869.  The  first 
exclusively  job  prmting  office  and  book  bindery  in  Wyoming  was  started  in 
May  1882  by  Bristol  and  John  J.  Knopf,  the  latter  soon  selling  out  to  Wil- 
liam M.  Knabe.  BristoCs  Newspaper  Press,  MS.,  is  a  history  of  these 
journals. 

Of  other  publications  which  had  but  a  brief  existence  at  Cheyenne  was 
the  Star,  started  by  O.  T.  B.  Williams  in  1867,  which  ran  for  about  1  year. 
The  Argus,  a  democratic  newspaper,  started  in  1867  by  L.  L.  Bedell,  and 
■ospended  in  1869.  It  was  resuscitated  by  Stanton  and  Richardson,  prac- 
ticiu  printers,  but  only  ran  a  few  weeks.  The  Cheyenne  Gazette,  estabhshed 
by  Webster,  Johnson,  and  Garrett  in  1876,  only  ran  a  few  months,  and  was 
removed  to  the  Black  hills.  It  came  originally  from  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  to 
Likramie  City,  where  it  was  called  the  Clironide,  the  name  it  bore  at  Platts- 
mouth. Directories  of  Cheyenne  and  Laramie  were  published  about  1873  by 
J.  H.  Triggs.  A.  R.  Johnson  and  T.  N.  Tuthill  published  a  Cheyenne  Direc- 
tory  in  Ifi^,  from  which  I  have  made  some  quotations.  For  other  notes 
ftbout  Cheyenne,  I  have  consulted  Wyoming  Territorial  Affairs,  MS.,  consist- 
ing of  selected  extracts  from  the  Ctieyenne  Sun,  1875;  Slaughter,  Ltfe  in  Coh 
jnd  Wyom.,  MS.;  Wyominy  Indians  and  Settlers,  MS.,  consisting  of  selected 
BZtractS  on  the  subject  indicate<l,  taken  from  the  Cheyenne  Sun,  1876,  and 
containing  a  pretty  full  history  of  the  Biffhom  and  Black  hills  expeditions; 
Wyoming  Miscellany,  MS.,  consisting  of  selected  extracts  from  the  Cheyenne 
Weekly  Tribune,  1869-70;  Boettcher,  Flush  Tiines  qf  Colorado,  MS.,  1;  Bowles, 
The  Switzerland  of  Ameiica,  16-17;  Graff,  *  Graybeard,*  Colorado,  27;  Strahoni, 
Hand-book  of  Wyom,,  142-5;  Hayden,  Great  West,  204-8;  C(yrleU,  Foumliny  of 
Oheyenne,  MS.;  Ingersoll,  KnocHnij  Arotind  the  Rockies,  31;  Rept  Gov,  Wyom., 
1881,  and  1883,  and  many  private  dictations. 

There  were  few  towns  in  Laramie  county.  Hartville,  Fairbank,  and 
Millersburg,  on  the  North  Platte  river,  are  camps  belonging  to  the  copper 
nines.  Chugwater  is  a  road  station  at  the  south  end  of  the  timber  region. 
Bat  Creek  is  a  post-office  merely.  There  are  a  great  number  of  ranches, 
ind  the  land  is  largely  occupied  and  owned  by  cattle  raisers.  F.  B.  Haight 
ives  at  Chugwater,  and  John  Storrie  at  Hat  Creek.  The  amount  of  land 
lurveyed,  in  1882,  in  Wyoming  was  412,270.91  acres;  sold,  58,307.25  acres, 
[n  1883  there  were  1,216,611.03  acres  surveyed,  and  187,488.65  acres  sold, 
[n  Laramie  and  Johnson  counties  there  were  incorporated  in  1882-3  seven- 
teen irrigating  canals,  timnels,  and  ditches. 

Horace  A.  Roy,  born  in  la  in  1857,  in  1881  came  to  Cheyenne  as  surveyor. 
9e  ran  the  11th  auxiliary  meridian  172  miles,  from  Latham  north  to  Beaver 
areek,  and  the  7  th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  standardparallels,  subdividing  and 
lectionizing  this  area,  under  the  contract  of  C.  W.  Brown.  In  1884  he  was 
sleeted  surveyor  of  Laramie  co. ,  in  which  he  ran  nearly  2,000  miles  of  lines, 
including  the  irrigating  ditches  of  the  lone  Land  company  and  the  Union 
Cattle  company. 

Among  the  leading  residents  of  Cheyenne,  most  of  them  at  some  time 
itock-raisers,  are:  J.  M.  Carey,  who  first  engaged  in  the  business  in  1871 
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made  in  the  direction  of  agriculture  by  the  Wyoming 
Development  company  of  Cheyenne,  which,  in  1883, 

with  his  brother.     He  drove  Texaa  cattle  into  the  country,  and  improved 
them. 

One  of  the  first  to  engage  in  stock-raising  was  K  W.  Whitcomb,  born  in 
Oxford,  Mass,  who  came  to  Wyoming  in  1857,  freighting  for  Johnson's  army 
en  route  to  Salt  lake.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he  went  to  the  north  Platte. 
He  made  a  business  of  stock-raisinfff  including  sheep. 

Another  early  stock-raiser  was  H.  B.  Kelly,  bom  in  Mo.  in  1834  He 
was  elected  to  the  ter.  council  in  1875.  The  following  year  he  burnt  a  kiln 
of  brick,  and  erected  a  house  on  the  Chugwater,  where  he  remained  ontil 
1880,  when  he  sold  a  herd  on  that  range  to  the  Swan  Land  and  Cattle  co.  for 
$105,000,  and  put  another  herd  on  the  north  Crazy  Woman  creek  of  Powder 
river,  which  he  sold  soon  after  for  $100,000,  and  turned  his  attention  to  rais- 
ing  high  grade  bulls.  He  was  elected  county  commissioner  in  1881,  and 
reelected  1884. 

John  Hunton,  bom  in  Va  in  1839,  came  to  Wyoming  in  1867.  In  1$$4 
he  incorporated  his  stock  as  the  John  Hunton  Cattle  company. 

John  W.  Snyder,  bom  in  Wis.  in  1837,  after  a  life  of  vicissitudes,  with 
his  brother  drove  from  Texas  3,300  stock  cattle  to  Nebraska,  and  sold  them 
to  Edward  Creighton  at  Omaha.     In  1876  they  came  to  Cheyenne. 

A.  C.  Snyder,  a  native  of  Pa,  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1869.  He  engaged 
in  stock  business  on  the  Chugwater. 

Mowry  A.  Arnold  is  of  the  Rhode  Island  family  which  settled  in  that 
state  in  1635;  migrated  to  Colo  in  1865,  and  mined  and  taught  school  at  Cen- 
tral. In  1867  he  came  to  Cheyenne  and  taught.  His  wife  was  elected  supt 
of  public  schools  of  Laramie  co.  in  1871,  holding  the  office  two  years. 

Charles  F.  Coffee  born  in  Mo.  in  1847;  in  1871  he  moved  to  Cheyenne 
from  Texas,  and  raised  hi^h  grade  cattle  and  horses. 

A.  H.  Swan  came  to  Wyoming  in  1872,  and  in  1874  was  joined  by  his 
brother,  Thomas  Swan,  and  they  were  in  time  amons  the  largest  owners 
north  of  Texas.  Among  their  first  investments  was  the  purchase  of  John 
Sparks'  herd  on  the  Unugwater.  They  invested  heavily  with  a  Scotch 
syndicate  under  the  name  of  Swan  Brothers'  Land  and  Cattle  co.,  and  con- 
trolled 200,000  head.  They  purchased  a  large  herd  of  A.  R.  Converse  in 
1884,  and  made  other  purchases  in  the  territory  without  moving  the  cattle, 
and  had  between  40  and  50  ranches. 

George  T.  Morgan,  an  Englishmen,  came  to  Wyoming  in  1876  to  look 
about  with  the  view  of  introducing  choice  English  stock.  In  1878  he  came 
again  in  charge  of  a  consignment  of  Hereford  bulls  to  A.  H.  Swan,  the  first 
introduced  into  Wyoming,  and  cost  $10,000  to  import.  In  1883  and  1884 
they  imported  500  head  of  thoroughbred  cattle.  The  Swan  brothers,  with 
Morgan  for  manaeer,  established  the  Wyoming  Hereford  associaticm,  the 
largest  and  finest  blooded  breeding  farm  in  the  world,  consisting  of  40,000 
acres  under  fence,  with  good  buildings,  windmills  for  lifting  water,  and 
other  improvements. 

Hiram  S.  Manville,  bom  in  Mass  in1829,  came  to  Wyoming  in  1879.  About 
1881  A.  R.  Converse  combined  with  him,  forming  the  Converse  Cattle  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  The  officers  oi  the  company  were:  A.  R. 
Converse,  prest;  W.  C.  Irvine,  vice-prest;  James  S.  Peck,  aec.  and  treas- 
urer; H.  S.  Manville,  gen.  manager;  and  Judge  A.  C.  May,  all  of  whom 
were  trustees. 

Samuel  Haas,  a  native  of  Pa,  is  a  very  prominent  cattle  man  of  Lara- 
mie CO. 

A.  T.  Babbitt,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  stock  growers' 
association,  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1878.  In  1881  he  organised  the  Standard 
Cattle  CO.,  consisting  of  A.  T.  Babbitt  of  Ohio,  Geoive  R.  Blanchard  of 
New  York,  and  R.  M.  Alley  of  Boston,  of  which  Babbitt  was  manager. 
Babbitt  is  the  anthor  of  the  comprehensive  Report  o»  tht  Oramng  ItUerett  ami 
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was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  a  tract 
of  60,000  acres  lying  southeast  of  Big  JLaramie  river, 
and  eighty  miles  northwest  of  Cheyenne  in  Laramie 
county.  This  land  is  considered  as  among  the  fin- 
est in  the  territory  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
soil  is  deep,  some  of  it  being  of  a  clay  formation,  but 
the  greaUir  portion  consisting  of  a  rich  sandy  loam, 
well  adapted  to  irrigation.  Its  fertility  has  already 
been  demonstrated  by  the  raising  thereon  of  a  succes- 
sion of  valuable  crops." 

B^tf  Supply,  1884.  He  organized  in  1882  the  Wyoming  Copper  co.,  whose 
works  are  located  at  Fairl»nk8,  100  miles  n.  of  Cneyenne,  in  which  was  in- 
vested $200,000,  and  which  produced  in  1883,  100,000  pounds  of  copper 
tniUion. 

Harry  Olerichs,  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1854  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1878;  en« 
gaged  successfully  in  the  cattle  business.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature  in  1880,  and  was  talked  of  for  governor  when  Hale  de- 
ceased. 

H.  E.  Teschmaoher  was  bom  in  Mass  in  1856;  came  to  Wyoming  in  I879L 
In  1885  he  owned,  with  his  brother,  Arthur,  6  ranches  and  a  residence  in 
Cheyenne.  He  served  in  the  territorial  legislature  in  both  houses.  His 
father,  H.  F.  Teschmacher,  came  to  Gal.  in  1842,  and  was  alcalde  of  Saa 
Francisco. 

Thomas  W.  Peters,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  came  to  Wyoming  in  1879;  is  a 
wealthy  and  influential  citizen,  Iniing  a  successful  cattle  raiser. 

T.  B.  Hord,  bom  in  Ohio  in  1850,  came  to  Wyoming  in  1880  to  engage  in 
stockraising,  and  invested  judiciously. 

John  Chase,  1>om  in  N.  Y.  in  1842,  migrated  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  in  1863^ 
and  from  there  to  Denver  the  same  vcar.  The  party  for  Colo  consisted  of 
Gen.  Bela  M.  Hughes,  William  K.  Ford,  and  Thomas  Stevens.  He  remained 
in  Denver  10  years  in  the  banking  business.  From  Denver  ho  came  to  Chey* 
enne  in  1873,  where  he  kept  the  Inter-Ocean  hotel,  the  first  in  the  world  to 
be  lishted  with  an  electric  lamp  in  every  room. 

d.  A.  Campbell,  bom  in  lower  Canada  in  1850,  came  to  Colo  in  1871.  Ill 
1876  he  went  to  Chicago.  In  1880  he  returned  west,  settling  at  Cheyenno^ 
and  engaginff  in  stock-raising. 

Charles  Hccht  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1 842.  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
agent  for  purchasing  horses  for  the  govt.  In  1866  he  went  to  Colo.  In  his 
experience  he  had  many  skirmishes  with  Indians.  He  now  owns  several 
ranges  stocked  with  blooded  horses  and  cattle. 

O.  8.  Morgan  was  appointed  territorial  secretary  in  1880,  and  reap* 
pointed  in  18m.  During  most  of  this  period  he  was  actins-govemor  of 
Wyoming.  Having  selected  Cheyenne  for  his  home,  he  is  doubly  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  country.  Morgan  is  from  Pa,  and  was  ameml)er  of 
the  legislature  of  that  state  for  5  vears  ^fore  his  appointment  to  Wyoming. 

Deane  Monahan,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1836.  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1849, 
joined  the  army,  and  served  until  1884,  when  he  was  honorably  retired  on 
account  of  injuries  received  by  his  horse  falling  with  him  on  the  ice.  He  was 
with  Crook  in  his  Bighorn  expedition  in  1876. 

£.  R.  Hurd,  bom  in  England  in  1852,  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1876;  is  a 
successful  contractor  and  builder. 

^  In  order  to  bring  water  upon  this  tract  it  was  necessary  to  tunnel  3,000 
feet  through  a  mountain,  and  to  conduct  the  water  of  the  Laramie  river  into 
UIBT.  Nxv.    61 
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Blue  Grass  creek,  thenoe  into  Rabille,  and  from  the  .alter  stream  into 
canal,  the  whole  distance  bein^  8(>  nule  t,  more  than  half  of  wliic-h  wai  di 
out.  Two  hundred  miles  of  lateral  ditches  were  required  to  irrigate  U 
tract.  Nearly  half  a  million  dollars  was  expended  in  completing  tuc  wor 
which  was  finished  in  1886.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tract  thus  reclain^, 
will  support  a  farming  population  of  3,750,  and  cause  thcbuilduig  of  a  to> 
of  2.00)  inhabitvants.  The  elevation  of  this  tract  is  from  4,500  to  5,000  f«>^^ 
and  consequently  its  climate  will  not  interfere  with  the  raising  of  any  i^f. 
products  that  can  be  matured  anywhere  in  tlie  neighboring  states  and  Ui^^ 
tories.  The  founders  of  this  enterprise  were  J.  M.  Carey,  If.  C  riunke^t 
Thomas  Sturgis,  M.  E.  Post,  A.  Gilchrist,  W.  C.  Inine,  and  \V.  P.  A/aj. 
well.  Another  land  company  was  organized  in  1884  un«ler  the  name  of 
Wyoming  Central  Land  and  Improvement  comi)any,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  acquire  agricultural,  mineral,  grazing,  antl  timljered  lands  and  railroad 
lands,  and  to  sell,  lease,  or  dev^elop  them  at  pleamre;  to  engage  in  stock- 
growing  or  mining,  or  to  cultivate  by  irrigating  and  farming  any  portion  of 
them  suited  to  agriculture. 

Andrew  Gilchrist,  general  manager  of  the  W.  D.  co.,  was  bom  in  Ayr. 
shire,  Scotland,  in  1841;  came  to  Wyoming  and  engaged  in  the  cattle  biui. 
ness,  having  several  ranchos,  and  meetinff  with  much  success. 

The  advancement  making  in  the  farming  interest  is  furtlier  illustrated  by 
the  enterprise  of  Thomas  >V.  Rutledge  and  Benjamin  Hellman,  who  in 
1883  dug  ditches  by  which  10,000  acres,  42  miles  north-west  of  Cheyenne, 
were  reclaimed.  In  1885  the  whole  tract  was  fenced  with  wire,  and  half  oi 
it  well  irrigated  and  cultivated.  Their  principal  ditch  was  27  miles  in 
length,  20  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  6  feet  at  the  lower  end.  On  the  irri 
gated  land  they  raised  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  oats  weighing 
52  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  wheat  which  averaged  47  bushels  per  acre.  On< 
potato  having  22  eyes  produced  22  hills  of  potatoes. 

Rutledge  was  bom  in  Canada  in  1828.  Ue  migrated  to  Denver  in  1S65 
and  to  Cheyenne  in  1867. 

Tlie  future  of  the  country,  whether  devoted  to  farming  or  erazing,  ile 
pends  largely  upon  irrigation,  although  it  is  almost  universally  concedcc 
that  since  settlement  began,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  climate  and  a 
greater  rainfalL  In  1889  over  5,000  miles  of  canal  had  been  constructed, 
whereby  some  2,000,000  acres  had  been  reclaimed,  and  it  was  estimated  thai 
4,000,000  additional  acrep  could  be  placed  under  cultivation.  The  legislature 
of  1873  asked  for  the  aid  of  congress  in  irrigating  arid  lands,  and  congress,  as  1 
have  before  mentioned,  has  legislated  on  the  subject  of  artesian  wells  in  the 
territories.  The  territorial  laws  also  deal  with  the  subject  of  irrigation,  each 
county  being  authorized  to  appropriate  $3,500  for  the  puri)03e  of  sinking  arte 
sian  wells  at  the  county  seats,  or  at  any  town  where  there  is  a  voting  popula 
tiori  of  400  or  more.  The  legislature  of  1 879  protested  by  memorial  to  congresi 
against  the  great  cattle  companies  fencing  streams  of  water  away  from  thi 
public,  where  they  had  no  title  to  the  lands  enclosed,  or  only  a  portion.  S 
difficult  is  it  to  combat  a  reputation  established,  however  falsely,  that  n^ 
effort  was  made  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  history  of  the  territory  to  in 
troduce  farming  anywhere  except  in  a  few  small  and  comparatively  low  val 
leys.  The  census  of  1880  contained  a  most  discouraging  report,  the  numlw 
of  acres  given  as  improved  being  less  than  2,000,  and  the  number  of  bushel 
of  wheat  raise<l  in  1879  less  than  5.000.  This  was  increased  to  25,000  h 
1882,  wliich  was  good  evidence  of  what  the  country  could  produce  shoul 
farming  be  undertaken  in  earnest.  The  oat  crop  for  1882  was  47,000  bush 
els.  The  value  of  these  crops  was  $53,500.  The  potato  crop  amounted  t 
85,000  bushels,  worth  894,050.  The  farmers  of  Wind  river  valley  alon 
raised  48,329  bushels  of  grain.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  agricul 
tural  or  land  improvement  companies  had  not  then  cot  their  land  under  cul 
tivation.  and  that  the  increase  in  production  would  Ije  rapid  after  they  wer 
colonized  or  settled.  The  amount  of  cultivable  land  in  the  territory  wa 
estimated  in  1884  to  be  not  less  than  8,000,000  acres,  and  the  production 
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which  might  be  consiclorcd  as  sure,  were  wheat,  oat^,  barley,  potatoes,  roots 
generally,  garden  vegctablei*,  and  all  the  hardier  fruits.  There  were  raided 
1,000,000  busheU  of  oat8  in  1887. 

The  per  cent  of  persons  engaged  in  farming  in  Wyoming  in  1882  was  18, 
and  the  value  for  the  year  of  farm  products  per  capita  of  those  engat^ed  was 
$2*27.21.  This  is  a  low  figure  compared  with  California  or  Nevada,  only 
ab(»ut  half  that  of  Oregon;  about  two-thinls  that  of  Colo;  equal  to  that  of 
Utah;  and  greater  than  that  of  New  Mexico,  Dakota,  or  Arizona.  The  locust 
an<l  the  grasshopper,  these  pests  of  all  dry  and  mo^t  o]»cn  countries,  make 
periodical  visits  to  Wyoming,  but  as  the  farmers  leam  liow  to  entrap  them, 
oeconie  less  formidable.  From  all  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  the  set- 
tlers of  the  future  will  have  a  choice  between  agriculture  and  grazing.  Worse 
things  might  happen  to  Wyoming  than  to  bo  altogether  a  cattle  country, 
provided  the  land  and  the  herds  should  be  divided  up,  as  in  time  they  must 
l>e.  Beef-making  and  dairying,  added  to  farming,  however,  would  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  proHt  and  permanent  wealth.  A  large  number  of 
well-to-do  men  are  worth  more  to  the  state  than  a  few  extraordinarily  rich 
ones.  Few  phenomenal  things  in  society  have  a  continued  existence.  In 
the  past  largo  profits  were  made  by  buying  cheap  cattle,  fattening  them,  and 
Belling  them  for  double  the  amount  given.  This  profit  decreases  with  the 
increa5<e  of  cattle  buying,  which  raises  the  price  oi  the  cheap  cattle,  but  not 
of  the  beef  cattle.     The  annual  loss  of  from  tliree  to  live  per  cent  is  interest 

{>aid  on  the  capital  invested  to  that  amount.  As  the  country  settles  up,  the 
arije  herds  will  become  unwieldy,  and  the  owners  glad  to  sell,  because  they 
will  not  have  room  forthem  on  their  own  land,  and  the  government  is  bound 
to  protect  the  settler  rather  than  the  tenant.  There  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  native  grasses,  wLich  couhl  not  be  excelled  for  the  stock  interest, 
may  be  crowded  out  by  seed  introduced  by  the  breaking  of  the  soil,  even  by 
the  roads,  in  which  case  a  change  would  occur  in  the  cattle-raising;  and 
whereas  now  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  a  head  are  necessary,  more  land  would 
be  required;  and  whereas  now  a  steer  can  be  raised  in  a  large  herd  for  one 
dollar,  and  in  a  small  herd  for  four  or  five  dollars,  it  will  then  cost  double, 
and  l>e  profitable  enough  at  that. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  Wyoming  in  1884  was  1,151,1KX),  and  the  capital 
invested  in  the  business,  without  the  lan<l  purchased,  was  estimated  at 
$100,000,000.  Although  a  superior  horse-raising  climate,  on  accoimt  of  the 
lung  power  imparted  by  the  altitude  and  dry  air,  and  notwithstanding  horses 
take  care  of  themselves  by  pawing  through  the  snow  when  cattle  are  not 
able,  the  investment  in  this  class  of  stock  has  been  only  about  one  twentieth 
that  put  into  horned  stock.  There  were  in  the  territory  in  1885  about 
600,000  head  of  sheep,  valued  at  something  over  a  million  and  a  half,  making 
a  total  invested  in  stock  of  $106,500,000.  To  protect  such  an  amount  of 
movable  property  from  loss  by  theft,  accident,  and  disease  is  the  object  of 
tlie  Wyoming  .Stx^ckgrowers' association,  an  organization  which  has  admitted 
members  from  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  AI  on  tana,  Texas,  and  some  of 
the  states  east  of  the  Missouri  river  to  its  benefits.  It  establishes,  l^esides, 
by  special  legislation,  the  laws  which  govern  the  stock  interest.  It  employs 
a  police  force,  with  tlie  best  detective  talent  in  the  country,  and  constitutes 
a  power  from  which  it  is  difficult  for  offenders  against  the  laws  to  escape. 
The  inspection  of  cattle  is  an  important  i>art  of  tlie  association's  labor.  In 
1SS3  there  were  189,8.38  inspected  at  points  of  shijjping,  and  100,000  on  the 
ranges.  Over  1,000  estrays  were  found,  and  their  value  returned  to  their 
owners.  Over  GOO  were  killed  by  the  railroad,  for  which  the  law  requires 
payment.  Tlie  saving  efTccted  by  the  association  is  considerable,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  greater  security  from  contagion  which  this  vigilance  secures. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Wyoming  are  yet  undeveloped.  Copper,  as  I 
have  alreatly  stated,  has  been  actually  smelted  at  Fairbank,  in  Laramie 
county.  It  occurs  in  Silver  Crown  district,  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Chey- 
enne, on  Rawhide  creek,  on  the  Platte  river  west  of  Fort  Larnmie,  near 
Rawlins,  near  Laramie  peak,  near  Inya  Kara,  in  Crook  county,  in  the  south- 
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east  slope  of  the  Wind  river  mountains,  in  Uinta  county,  and  near  the  Coi<^ 
rado  line  in  Carbon  county.  This  pretty  general  dissemination  of  coppc;;^ 
ores  seems  to  promise  that  it  will  become  in  the  future  a  leading  industry. 

The  oil-basins  before  referred  to  are  two  of  them  in  Fremont  county,  ti^^ 
in  Carbon  county,  one  in  Crook  county,  one  on  the  border  between  Carb^^ 
and  Johnson  counties,  and  one  in  Uinta  county,  near  Ai>pen  and  Uillia^^^ 
This  product  is  regarded  as  of  sreat  value  to  the  territory,  but  as  yet  kt^ 
not  been  more  than  simply  tested  for  its  quality,  although  several  companie/ 
have  been  formed  to  sink  welb.     Soda  and  mica  aje  the  only  other  minei^y 
products  being  worked.     A  mine  of  pure  graphite  was  discovered  near  Lin. 
mie  in  1887.     The  railway  company  erected  furnaces  at  the  soda  lakes  b 
Albany  county  in  1883.     This  deposit  is  a  sulphate,  and  is  several  feet  in 
thickness,  over  an  area  of  fifty-six  acres.     There  are  several  lakes  of  the  hi- 
carbonate  of  soda  near  Independence   rock,  in  Carbon  county,  aggregating 
4G0  acres.     It  has  been  tested  for  class-making,  and  found  to  L^  superior  for 
that  purpose.     Glass  works  have  oeen  erected  in   Laramie  and  Cheyenne. 
One  mica  mine  has  been  opened  in  Laramie  county.     Iron,  fire-clay,  natural 
Boap,  gypsum,  and  building  stone  are  abundant  but  neglected  resources 

Wyoming  has  not  yet  established  a  reputation  as  a  gold  and  silver  mining 
territory,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation  of  various  companies  whoM 
purpose  was  to  work  certain  mines  in  certain  districts.     A  small  amount  of 

fold  has  been  annually  extracted  from  the  Sweetwater  mines  ever  since 
868,  but  the  amount  has  been  diminishing  rather  than  increasing,  if  ve 
may  believe  the  reports,  official  and  otherwise.  In  1879  the  product  was  over 
$23,000,  and  but  $5,000  in  1882.  This  report,  however,  takes  no  account  of 
the  recently  discovered  mining  districts,  applying  only  to  Sweetwater. 
Manufactures  have  almost  no  existence  beyond  thoj»e  operated  by  the  railroad, 
and  half  a  dozen  breweries.  The  raw  material  still  awaits  the  application 
of  capital  to  its  development. 

The  animal  food  supply  of  the  territory  has  been  increased  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  board  of  U.  S.  fish  commissioners,  for  which  the  laws  of  Wyo- 
ming provided  in  addition  to  the  national  commission.  The  distribution  for 
1885  was  60,030  whitefish  in  each  of  the  following  streams  and  lakes:  Bear 
river.  Green  river,  the  lakes  north  of  Rawlins,  Lake  Creighton,  and  in  Lake 
Mapalutah  in  Laramie  county.  In  Lake  Minnehaha,  the  same  county.  Lake 
Hattie  in  Albany  county,  the  lakes  north  of  Rawlins,  in  Green  river  and 
Bear  river  40,000  lake  trout  each.  In  the  streams  about  Evanston,  25,000 
brook  trout;  in  the  streams  about  Rawlins,  30,000  brook  trout,  and  in  the 
Laramie  county  streams  25,000  of  the  same.  The  legislature  in  1886  appro- 
priated 2,000  for  a  hatchery,  which  was  not  erected  because  congress  failed 
to  give  a  title  to  the  land  on  which  th*?  improvements  were  to  be  made,  since 
which  40  acres  have  been  secured  for  the  purpose.  At  the  U.  S.  hatchery, 
750,000  trout  and  whitefish  were  produced  in  1886.  The  wild  game  of  the 
territory  is  protected  by  law,  and  also  by  an  association  of  citizens,  who  have 
voluntarily  assumed  the  duties  of  guardians  of  the  few  herds  of  buffalo  left 
on  the  plains,  and  the  elk  and  deer  of  the  hills,  to  prevent  their  being 
slaughtered  merely  for  the  peltries. 

The  want  of  Wyoming,  after  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  troubles,  wai 
railroads.  These  it  did  not  get  for  some  time,  except  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  merely  crossed  the  territory  at  its  least  productive  latitude,  and  the 
branch  to  Denver,  which  was  of  little  value  to  the  business  of  Wyoming. 
Cattle,  wool,  and  coal  were  all  that  was  to  be  exported  over  either,  while 
everything  used  in  the  industries  of  the  territory,  or  that  was  consumed  by 
the  people,  with  the  exception  of  meat  and  a  small  proportion  of  their  bread 
and  vegetables,  was  imported  at  a  high  rate  of  transportation.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railway  was  a  partial  relief  to  the  most 
western  division.  The  Central  Pacific  of  Wyominc,  owned  by  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  was  a  benefit  to  the  central  ana  eastern  divisions.  But 
there  was  still  the  whole  country  between  that  road  and  the  Yellowstone 
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river  in  Montana  dependent  entirely  upon  wagon  transportation.  The 
Oheyeuue  and  Northern  was  completed  120  miles  to  Douglas  in  1888, 
thereby  securing  $400,000  from  Laramie  county  to  the  Uniun  Pacific,  its 
owner.  The  Cliicaso  and  Northwestern  in  1887  extended  its  line  from 
Douglas — old  Fort  l?etterman — west  to  Fort  Caspar,  60  miles,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  continuing  westward  to  meet  the  Oregon  Pacific.  Rival 
roadi  soon  entered  the  field,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  running  its  main 
line  from  Broken  how  in  Nebraska  to  Fort  Laramie;  a  branch  from  southern 
Nebraska  to  Cheyeune;  and  another  branch  from  the  main  line  in  northern 
Nebraska  to  the  Black  hilli  and  northeastern  Wyoming.  The  projected 
Laramie  and  Denver  Short  line  was  strongly  urged  about  tnis  time.  Indeed, 
it  cannot  be  long  before  railroads  will  penetrate  all  the  valleys  of  Wyomiug, 
climbing  the  intervening  ranges  as  ao  the  Colorado  lines,  and  extending 
northward  and  westward  to  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  Where 
they  lead,  immigration  will  follow. 

Tiie  formation  of  a  new  land  district  in  1887  was  indicative  of  the  drift 
of  population,  embracing  as  it  did  Johnson  and  Crook  counties.  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  new  county  of  Converse  300  settlers  began  farming  in 
1887-8.  For  the  first  time  flouring-mills  were  erected.  A  flouring  mill  was 
erected  at  Buffalo,  in  Johnson  co.,  one  west  of  Buffalo,  a  third  at  Sheridan, 
in  the  new  county  of  Sheridan,  and  a  fourth  at  Laramie,  which  went  into 
operation  in  1888.  The  first  woollen  mill  was  erected  at  Laramie  1887.  In  the 
upper  Platte  valley  there  were  2,000  persons  living  upon  farms,  and  500,000 
acres  were  sown  to  grain  in  1888.  This  change  would  have  come  in  time, 
but  it  was  hastened  by  the  check  which  was  given  to  stock-raising  by  a  suc- 
cession of  severe  winters,  making  it  necessary  to  confine  herds  within  limits 
where  they  could  be  sheltered  and  fed.  This  could  not  be  conveniently 
done  where  the  numbers  were  very  great,  the  natural  food  supply  becoming 
soon  exhausted.  Men  naturally  reflected  that  while  a  few  became  wealthy 
quickly  under  the  former  system,  by  resorting  to  farming  a  greater  number 
would  become  comfortably  well  off,  the  cattle  would  be  divided  among  them, 
population  would  increase,  taxes  diminish,  and  that  men  were  of  greater 
value  to  the  country  than  herds  of  wild  cattle. 

Cheyenne  and  Laramie  each  maintained  a  board  of  trade,  which  published 
information  calculated  to  attract  the  capitalist  or  the  home-seeker.  I  am, 
myself,  indebted  to  them  for  various  interesting  facts  of  importance  in 
history. 

Among  those  wlio  have  assisted  to  build  up  the  state  are  the  following: 
Allen  Thompson,  b  )rn  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1849,  entered  the  union  army  m 
18 jl,  and  served  tlirough  the  war.  Ue  came  to  Fort  Laramie  in  18G7,  and 
in  18159  to  Ciieyenhe. 

Charles  W.  Riner,  born  in  Ohio  in  1854,  went  to  Colo  for  his  health  in 
1859,  anl  settle^l  himself  in  Cheyenne  in  1870.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  in  1882,  and  to  the  city  council  in  1884. 

W.  P.  Cirroll  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1873,  and  was  associated  with  W.  W. 
Corlett  in  the  practice  of  law.  Ue  was  elected  county  attorney  in  1874-7, 
and  afterward  <  city  attorney.  He  was  appointed  supreme  court  reporter  in 
18S0.  which  office  he  retained  for  several  vears. 

E  F.  Stable,  born  in  San  Francisco  in  18;'0,  in  1881  was  appointed  dept 
U.  S.  surveyor  for  tiie  dist  of  Wyoming,  and  for  4  years  was  engaged  m 
Cheyenne. 

Cliarles  F.  Miller  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1867.  In  Jan.  1877  he  was  elected 
probatj  jud;?(^,  and  reelected  in  1879.  He  has  an  interest  in  the  Union  Mer- 
cantile CO.  of  Cheyenne,  and  was  the  projector  of  the  gas  co. 

Walter  S.  Hiirlbut,  born  in  Mo.  in  1840,  migrated  to  Colo  in  1862,  and 
to  Idiho  in  18r>3.     In  1884  he  was  appointed  receiver  in  theU.  S.  land  office. 

Will  R  Swan,  a  native  of  Ohio,  came  to  W'yoming,  and  engaged  in 
plumbins;  and  gas-fitting,  having  branch  establishments  in  different  parts  of 
the  territory  and  in  Iowa.     Being  a  natural  mechanic,  he  became  interested 
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of  tra(lo,  649. 
Boyd.  Ju.l«e  T.  P.,  biog.,  410. 
Brace,  C.  C.,  biog.  of,  579. 
Bradford,    Delegate    A.    A.,    election 

and    biog.    of,    434;    reelection   of, 

1868,  435-6. 
BraiUey,  Judge  George,  appointment 

of,  72. 
Bradley,  Gov.  L.  R.,  election  of,  1870, 

189  90;  biog.  of,  194. 
Brazee,  A.  W.,  judge,  1885,  440. 
Brantuer,  Samuel,  biog.  of,  386. 
Breeiie,  Lieut-gov.  P.  W.,  election  of, 

1884,  449;  biog.  of,  508;  state  treas., 

653. 
Breudlinger,  H.  J.,  biog.  of,  572. 
Brevoort,   Henry,  mining  invent,  of, 

119. 
Bridger,    James,    anecdotes    of,    3-4; 

explorations  of,  37;  biog.,  etc.,  of, 

681-5. 
Brisbane,  W.  H.,  biog.  of,  508;  treas., 

654. 
Bromwell,   H.  P.   H.,  defeat  of,  elec- 
tion, 1874,  etc.,  439. 
Brooklielil,  A.  A.,  biog.  of,  576. 
Brown,  Cl:ira,  biog.  of,  616-17. 
Brown,  (reorge,  mention  of,  74. 
Brown,  J.,  mention  of,  71. 
Brown,  J.  M.,  biog.,  384. 
Brown,  S.  W.,  biog.  of,  384. 
Buckland,  S.  S.,  mention  of,  209. 
Buck  man,  Geo.  R.,  bioff.,  etc.,  651-2. 
Buflf ilo,  town,  hist  of,  790-2;  plan  of, 

701. 
Bunker,  B.  B.,  app't'dU.  S.  att'y,  157. 


Burdsal,  C  S.,  biog.  of,  385. 
Burlington  and  Colorado  R.  R.,  555. 
Bumham,  DrN.  G.,  biog.  of,  657. 
Burning  Moscow  company,  hist  of, 

122  et  seq. 
Burritt,  C.  H.,  biog.  of,  792-3. 
Busby,  Michael,  death  of,  214. 
Bute,  explor.  of,  388. 
Byers,  W.  N.,  biog.  of,  374;  attack 

on,  409. 
Byrnes,  William,  mention  of,  69-70; 

attempted  assassination  of,  71. 


Cable  R.  R.,  mention  of,  651. 
California  legislature,  boundary  reso- 
lution of,  1858,  152;   gov.'s  mess., 

1861,  153;  volunteers  from  against 

Inds,  212. 
California  gulch,  descript  of,  396. 
California   Mining  co.,   organization, 

etc.,  of,   136  et  seq.;  output,  etc., 

137. 
California  State  Telegraph  co.,  231. 
Call,  Judge  Anson,  ap'tnieut  of,  72. 
Campbell,  C.  A.,  mention  of,  801. 
Campion,  E.  L.,  defeat  of,  guberna- 
torial election,  449. 
Campbell,  H.  A.,  biog.  of,  615. 
Campbell,  Gov.  J.  A.,  appointment 

and    biog.    of,   741;    administ.   of, 

750. 
Campbell,  R.,  mention  of,  683. 
Can  by,    Gen.,    milit   movements   of, 

1861,  421  etseq. 
Cafion  City,  founding  of,  391-4;  hist. 

of,  605-8. 
Cafion  City  and  San  Juan  R.  R.,  hist. 

of,  606-8. 
Ca&ons,  Colo,  descript.  of,  326-7. 
Cantlin,  J.  V.,  biog.  of,  789. 
Canton,  F.  M.,  biog.  of,  792. 
Capital,  Colo,  rivalry  for,  417. 
Capital,  Wyo.,  descript  of,  760. 
Carbon  county,  Wyo.,  organized,  739; 

hist  of,  788. 
Cardenas,   Capt.  G.  L.  de,  route  of, 

26;  map,  27. 
Carey,  J.  M.,  biog.  of,  741,  790-800; 

defeat  and  election  of,  1874,  1884, 

749-50. 
Carlin,  Nev.,  settlement  of,  276. 
Carlisle,  J.  N.,  biog.  of,  634. 
Carpenter,  C.  C,  Black  hill  exped., 

776. 
Carpenter,  M.  B.,  biog.  of,  570. 
Carrington,  U.  B.,  Ind.  campaign  of, 

718-19. 
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Carroll,  W.  P.,  biog.  of,  805. 

Carson,  Kit,  mention  of,  24, 353;  biog., 
etc.,  45,  468;  with  Fremont,  57. 

Carson  City,  founding  of,  1858,  86; 
capital  located  at,  163;  descripL, 
169,  255. 

Carson  co.,  creation  of,  75;  exodus 
of  Mormons  from,  80-1;  elimina- 
tion of,  165. 

Carson  lake,  mention  of,  13;  descript. 
of,  14. 

Carson  river,  bridge  over,  1852,  72-3. 

Carson  valley,  settlement  of,  66  et 
seq. ;  annexation  petitions  of,  1853- 
6,  74-5,  78;  map,  94. 

Carson  and  Colorado  R.  R.,  239. 

Carstarphen,  O.,  biog.  of,  598. 

Carter  co.,  Wyo.,  organization  of, 
732;  name  changed,  744;  organiza- 
tion of,  784. 

Cary,  J.  L.,  mention  of,  73,  75. 

Case,  F.  M.,  mention  of,  533,  553. 

Cassidy,  Congressman  G.  W.,  election 
and  biog.  of,  203. 

Castle  island,  descript.  of,  12. 

Catlin,  W.  C,  mention  of,  393. 

Caves,  Nevada,  descript.,  4. 

Central  City,  Colo,  founding,  etc.,  of, 
380-3;  hist  of,  611-15. 

Central  Pacific  railroad,  Nevada,  af- 
fairs of,  232  et  seq.;  corruption  of, 
etc.,  234-6;  lands  of,  238. 

Chaffee  county,  Colo,  hist,  of,  581-5. 

Chaffee,  Senator  J.  R,  election  of, 
432;  reflection  of,  437;  biog.  of, 
438;  election  of,  1876,  445. 

Chamberlain,  H.  B.,  donation  to  univ., 
656;  bioff.,  656. 

Chapman,  M.  R.,  biog.  of,  599. 

Charcoal  burners'  riot,  284-^. 

Chase,  John.  biog.  of,  801. 

Chauvenet,  R.,  prest  state  school  of 
mines,  656. 

Chatfield,  L  W.,  biog.  mention, 
556. 

Cheney,  E.  F.,  mention  of,  759. 

Cherokees,  in  Colo,  1858,  363-4. 

Cherry  creek,  descript.  of,  281. 

Cheever,  D.  A.,  biog.  of,  571. 

Chever,  C.  G.,  biog.  of,  384. 

Cheyennes  (see  also  Indians),  threat- 
ened attack  of,  Aug.  1864,  463; 
hostilities  of,  711. 

Cheyenne,  town,  rise  of,  733;  capital 
located  at,  etc.,  746;  hist,  of,  796. 

Chilcott,  Senator  G.  M..  election  and 
biog.  of,  435;  app'tment  of,  451; 
prest  sen.,  654. 

Childs,  Judge  J.  S.,  mention  of,  74; 
app'tmeut  of,  84. 


[ChUes,  J.  B.,  visit  to  OaL,  1841,17; 
CO.  of,  1843,  55. 

Chinese,  Nev.,  292. 

Chivington,  Col,  biog.  of,  421;  Suid 
creek  battle,  466  et  seq. 

Cholera,  Nev.,  1850,  68. 

Chollar  mining  oo.,  litigation  of,  125- 
7,  173. 

Chorpenning,  G.,  lawsnit  of,  76;  nafl 
contracts  of,  ^26-7. 

Churchill  county,  Nev.,  hist  of.  262. 

Civil  war,  Colo,  420  et  seq.;  UtOe 
Apache  oafton,  422;  Pi^bn  rancho, 
422-3;  Peralta,  423;  Cabin  cr«ek 
victory,  424. 

Clapp,  Miss  H.  K.,  biog.  meniioo, 
171. 

Clark,  mention  of,  72. 

Clark,  H.  F.,  mention,  103. 

Clark,  J.  K,  mention  of,  103. 

Clark,  Judge  L,  appointment  of,  72. 

CUrk,  W.  G.,  biog.  of,  444. 

Clarke,  R.  M.,  state  att'y-genl,  186S» 
188. 

Clarke,  W.  J.,  biog.  of,  792. 

Clay,  C.  E.,  biog.  of,  795. 

Clayton,  P.  H.,  mention  of,  89. 

Clear  Creek  County,  Colo,  hist  of, 
586  et  seq. 

Clemens,  Gov.  O.,  acta,  etc.,  for 
boundary,  154-5;  app't'd  terr.  lec, 
157. 

Cleveland,  Pros.,  silver  views  of,  201. 

Cleveland,  C.  C,  quells  Ind.  troable, 
221. 

aiff-dwellings,  descript  of,  623-7. 

Climate,  great  basin,  descript  of,  4- 
6;  Nevada,  245;  Colo  temperature, 
etc.,  329;  storm  and  flooa  at  Den- 
ver, 1864,  490;  Wyoming,  670. 

Cline,  J.  W.,  biog.  of,  386. 

Cloud-bursts,  Nev.,  245. 

Cobb,  F.  M.,  biog.  of,  366. 

Cobb,  K  W.,  biog.  of,  886. 

Coffee,  C.  F.,  mention  of,  800. 

Cole,  William,  biog.  of,  368. 

Colfax  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Colonization  company,  hist  of, 
595. 

Collier,  D.  C,  biog.  of,  370;  mention 
of,  497. 

Collins,  Lt-col,  Ind.  victory  of,  715. 

Collins,  R  J.,  biog.  of,  590. 

Collins  &  Co.,  mention  of,  104. 

Colonies,  Nev.,  Mormons,  Carson 
valley,  1855,  78;  list  of  colonists, 
1855,  79;  Mormons  abandon,  80. 

Colorado,  history  of,  323  et  seq.; 
physical  features,  323  et  seq.;  dis- 
covery and  occupation,  338  et  seq.; 
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J.dams,  Gov.  Alva,  biog.  of,  634; 
election  of,  1886,  653. 

Adams,  Lt-gov.  J.  W.,  election  of, 
192;  biog.  of,  321. 

Adams,  8amael,  bioff.  of,  608. 

Agriculture,  great  baain,  21-3;  Ne- 
vada, 1852,  73.  244-5,  262-3;  266-7; 
270,  275;  White  Pine  co.,  279-80; 
Eureka ca,  284;  Colorado,  soil,  etc., 
330;  first  farming,  355;  1864^  492; 
public  land  surveys,  633;  area  in 
cultivation,  etc.,  1866-70,  634-6; 
soil,  535-6;  irrigation,  636  et  seq.; 
canals,  etc.,  63£k40;  grain  counties, 
540;  fruit-growing,  541;  horticul- 
tural society  and  state  board  of 
agric,  642-3;  stock-raising,  643  et 
seq.;  Fremont  co.,  604;  Weld  co., 
6:^8;  summary  of,  639;  Wyoming, 
802  et  seq. 

Aiken,  T.  A..,  biog.,  676. 

Aikins,  S.  J.,  biog.  of,  576. 

Alamosa,  town,  tlescript.  of,  693. 

Albany  county,  Wyo.,  organized,  739; 
hUt.  of,  793-4. 

Albertaon,  N.,  founds  Central,  382. 

Albrecht,  C.  H.,  mention  of,  74. 

Albrecht,  Miss  R.  F.,  marriage  con- 
tract of,  74. 

Alexander,  Col  E.  B.,  mention  of, 
697. 

Alexander,  J.  F.,  att'y-een.,  322. 

Allen,  Capt,  mention  of,  104. 

Allen,  B.  D.,  biog.  of,  692. 

Allen,  G.  R,  biog.  of,  380. 

Allen,  Mrs,  school  of,  1854,  Tfiw 

Allen,  W.  P.,  mention  of,  76. 

Alma,  town,  384. 

Alsop,  Thos,  biog.  of,  795. 

Ambrosia,  N.,  mention  of,  76. 

American  desert,  descript.  of,  17. 

Antelope  island,  descript.  of,  12. 


Anti<|nitie8,  Colo,  499;  Wyo.,  prehis- 
toric race,  673. 

Anza,  Col,  ezped.,  1775,  27. 

Apache  cafion,  battle  at,  422. 

Applegate,  Jesse,  explor.  of,  62. 

Appleeate,  Lindsey,  explor.  of,  62. 

Arapaboe  county,  Colo,  attempted 
organization,  etc.,  of,  185S,  401-2; 
hist  of,  543  et  seq;  general  de- 
script.,  548-9. 

Arbuthnot,  8.,  bioff.  of,  576. 

Archuleta,  A.  D.,  biog.  of,  593. 

Archuleta  county,  Colo,  creation  of, 
644;  democratic  rioters  in,  648-9. 

Arkansas  valley,  settlement  of,  387  et 
seq. 

Armor,  J.,  founds  Central,  382. 

Arnold,  M.  A.,  biog.  of,  800. 

Ashley,  Congressman  D.  R.,  elections 
of.  188. 

Ashley,  W.  H..  mention  of,  38;  ex- 
plor. of,  679-80. 

Aspen  City,  Colo,  growth  of.  652. 

Aspen  district,  Colo,  output,  eto.^ 
652. 

Atchinson,  J.  H.,  mining  share  oi^ 
407-8. 

Atchison,  Topeka,  &  Santa  F^  R.  R.» 
Grand  Cafion  contest,  606-7. 

Atkin,  Leonard,  biog.  of,  658. 

Atkins,  J.  J.,  biog.  of,  787. 

Aflantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  oa* 
231. 

Anghey,  Saml,  bio^.,  806. 

Augur,  Genl,  mention  of,  725-6. 

Auraria,  Colo,  founding,  etc,  ol^ 
367  et  seq.,  election  at,  1800^ 
403. 

Austin,  Kev.,  hist  of,  267-8. 

Authorities,  Colo,  Nev.,  and  Wya* 
list,  xiii.-xxviL 

Aux,  Georffe,  biog.  of,  382. 

Avery,  D.  £.,  mention  of,  142. 

Ayre,  Lieut^  Indian  battles  of,  460. 

(W7) 


Cany.  A.  V.  Z.>  fonnds  Cknoa  city, 

86. 
Curry,  C.  W..  montioa  ot,  103. 
Cartia,  Allen,  X..  gift  of,  297. 
Curtia.  Ueu.  S.  B.,  lud.  war  orden 

oF,  446. 
Ciuter,  Geo.,  milit.  exped.  to  BUck 

Hilt9,  1874,  773;  defeat  and  dwth 

of,  778-9. 
Custer  city,  Wyo.,  fouodins  of,  777 
Custer  county,  Colo,  hist,  of,  59a. 


Daggett,  0.  A.,  numtiini  of,  73. 

Daii^ett,  C.  D.,  elected  pros,  att'y, 
18*1,  76. 

Daggett,  CoogreuDuui  B.  M.,  biog. 
of.  203;  Hpeecb  of,  Fel>  25.  '881, 
235. 

Daley,  D.  C,  silver  diacov.  oF,  493. 

Dariciu,  D.  G.,  mentioa,  G22. 

Davii,  H.  C.  322. 

Davij,  J.  A.,  meotion  of,  596. 

Davi^  J.  C,  kiog.  oF,  789. 

Dayton,  tnwo,  foundiDg  of,  1856.  79; 
name,  t)5;  deicriut.  of,  238. 

Dead  .Men '9  gak-h,  name.  383. 

Death  vnlley,  descript.  of,  3. 

Do  Curacy.  M.  L-,  liog.  of,  60*. 

Deep  creek,  importauce  of,  16. 

Defiance  mine,  yield  of,  278. 

Deidealiciuiur,  Philip,  timberiag  sys- 
tetn  of,  113;  plan  of  cribUin);.  114; 
biog.,  etc.,  of,  115;  wrest  of  'Ophir' 
meu,  l:^ 

De  la  Martyr,  see  Martyr. 

DelU  CO.,  Colo,  hilt,  nf,  596. 

Deuio<-raU,  see  Politics. 

De  Siumt.  Capt.,  Co.  of,  etc.,  66. 

Denver,  Lieut-gov,  F.,  election  of, 
IS7<I.  VMi  sCat^  prison  war,  314. 

Iteuver,  lien.  J.  VT-,  uiention  of,  372. 

Denver,  founding  of,  3ii9;  capital  as* 
talil.  nt.  417-18,  651-2:  riots  in 
IS7<J-)t  I,  US;  storm  auil  dood,  1864, 
tM;  hilt.  of.  1839-86,  £48;  incorp 
nf,  L»i,l  titles,  etc.,  549;  plan  of, 
550;  iinmigrant  route  by,  551 ;  mint 
at,  55I--J:  R.  R.  lines  to,  5.'i2  et 
Bi^q. :  sire.'C  railways,  5.'>ti;  education 
in,  .hW-liJ;  religion,  filiU-l;  water 
Bujuili-.  ,iU2;  drains^,  563;  manu- 
facturer. 5>>4;  cliaml«r  of  com- 
ineii'.-.  .W-'i;  iMutkiDg,  567:  society, 
iM>:-70:  growth,  etc..  of,  646-S. 
DciivrCirileR.  R..  .Vw. 
Di'iiviT  i!ii>osi  lions,  Wyoming  eihibit 
ut,  7  Ji  '  , 


Denver,  UUh.  and  Pacific  R. 
Denver  and  Rio  GranUu  K.  B 

I8S5,  453;  extension  oF.  L 

map  of  the  alignment  aroni 

mountain,     organization, 

654  et  seq. ;  Qraud  Caflon 

B05-8. 
Deaeret,  state  of,  organized, 
Dewret  Co.,  creation  of,  72. 
De  Smet,  P.  J.  de,  miMJcaai 

of,  6SS. 
Dickson,  see  Hancock  and  Di 
Dittenrieder,  Mia  L.  M.,  joi 

73. 
Doane,  Lieut  O.  C,  milit  e 

1870,  769. 
Doherty,  W.  F.,  biog.  of,  59: 
Dolorea  county,  Colo,  hiat.  o 
Domioguez,  F.  F.  A.,  expton 

36. 
Donelson.  T.,  biog.,  384. 
Dotson,  P.  K  ,  biug.  of,  634. 
Dongan,  U.  U.,  biog.  of,  673 
Dou^taa,  John  H.,  biog.  of.  7 
Donijlas  co  .  organization  and 

253-5,  398. 
Dover,  ilaines,  marriage  contr 

of,  74. 
Dorey,  W.  C.,  auperintdndi 

instruct.,  322. 
Downey,  Delegate  S.  W.,  ele 

750. 
Doyle,  J.  B  ,  mention  of.  371 
Dnke,  G.  W.,  biog.  of,  386 
Draper,  J.  A.,  mtmCion  of.  39 
Drummond,  Judge  W.  W.,  L 

communication  of,    151-?; 

tion  of  boundary  qaettion. 
Dn  Bois,  J.  J.,  biog.  of.  507. 
Dudley,  C.  R.,  ment  of,  617. 
Dndley.  J-  U.,  biog.  of,  368. 
Duggan,  Martin,  biog.  of,  51: 
Duncan,  Lieut,  victory  of.  S3 
Duncan,  Judge  C,  mention  o 
Dyer,  J.  C,  t>iog.  of,  788l 


Eagle  CO..  Colo,  hiat  of,  599. 
E.(rthqu:ikes.  Nev.,  24S. 
Hxtioa,  Gov.  B.  H.,  election  ai 

of,  449. 
Riton.  H.  C,  biog.  mentiaa,( 
Elierhardt  mine,  2T8. 
I':ckley,  J.  E..  mention  of,  18S 
Eddy,  U.  a,  biog.  of,  638. 
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Education,  Nev.,     292-3;    Colorado, 
393.  558-60,  656;  Wyoming,  761. 

EileM,  A.,  biog.  of,  619-20. 

Elbert,  Gov.  8.  H.,  appointment,  etc., 
of,  436-7;  election  of,  445. 

Elbert  CO.,  Colo,  hist,  of,  599. 

El  Dorado,   Colo,  founding  of,  387-9. 

Electioua,  see  Politics. 

Elkins,  J.  T.,  biog.  of,  508. 

Elko  county,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  274. 

Elko,  town,  settlement  of,  276. 

Elliott,  V.  A.,  judge,  446. 

Ellis,  J.  B.,  mention  of,  73-4. 

El  Paso  claim  club,  389. 

El  Paso  CO.,  Colo,  hist  of,  699-604. 

Emigration,  see  (mmiffration. 

E.npire,  town,  hist,  o^  592. 

Elicalante,  Fr.  S.  V.  de,  map,  etc., 
of,  35-6;  exped,  of,  339  et  seq.; 
map  of  route,  342. 

Eimeralda  co.,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  259;  ju- 
risdiction difficulties  of,  162  et  sea. 

Edpinosa's  bandits,  murders  and  death 
of,  424-5. 

Eureka  county,  Nev.,  hist.  of.  281. 

Eureka,  town,  hist,  of,  283. 

Eureka  and  Palisade  R.  R.,  239. 

Evans,  Col,  defeat  of,  218. 

Evans,  Senator  J.,  app't'd  gov.,  427; 
election  of,  43*2;  call  for  vol't'rs, 
461. 

Everett,  Dr  A.  S.,  biog.  of,  656. 

Expeditions,  Nev.,  earliest,  26  ct  seq. ; 
Fremont's,  1843-4,  55  et  seq.;  Colo, 
338  et  seq. ;  local  expeds  from  New 
Mex.,  3^^;  Escalantes  exped.,  339 
et  seq  ;  Pikti's,  344  et  sen. ;  Long's 
expod.,  34S  et  seq.;  Fremont s, 
18t2-4,  357;  Gunnison's,  1853,360; 
miscellaneous  govt,  361-2;  Wheel- 
er's and  King's,  362;  to  Gunnison 
country,  517  et  seq.;  Wyoming, 
Spanish  claims,  672;  Verendyres, 
174:^-4,674;  Colter's,  675-6;  Lisa's, 
676;  Willia.iis',  676-7;  Hunt's.  679; 
Long's,  679;  Ashley's,  679-80; 
Bonneville's,  681;  Wyeth's,  682; 
Fremont's,  1842,  688;  toopenroad«, 
699-700;  Stansbury's,  7(54;  War- 
ren's,  705;  Raynold's,  765-6;  geol 
survey,  769;  milit.  expeds,  1873, 
169-70. 

Eyser,  Charles,  biog.  of,  .386. 

Eyster,  C.  S.,  judge,  1866,  440. 


Fain,  Sheriff  J.  C,  mention  of,  70-1; 
election  of,  1854,  76. 


Fair,  Senator  J.  G.,  mention  of,  118; 
Con.  Virginia  purchase,  134  etseq.; 
biog.,  135;  senator,  203. 

Fairtield,  Samuel,  biog.  of,  789. 

Farrell,  M.  J.,  biog.  of,  239. 

Farwell.  S.  T.,  biog.  of,  792. 

Fennimore,  James,  mention  of,  72; 
career  of,  99  et  seq. 

Ferguson,  Charles,  mention  of,  73. 

Fetterman,  Lt-col,  defeat  and  death 
of,  722-3. 

Finances,  Nev.,  taxes,  1861,  161; 
1871-88;  310;  rejection  national 
currency,  1863-4,  183;  mining  tax 
troubles,  195  et  seq.;  monetary 
standards,  198  et  seq.;  Colorado, 
Gilpin's  treasury  demands,  426; 
banking,  566;  summary  of,  640;  ia 
1887,  648;  Wyoming,  755;  territory 
bonds,  760. 

Finfrock,  J.  H.,  biog.  of,  716. 

Finley,  A.,  map,   1820,  34-5. 

Fish  culture,  Nev.,  241;  Wyoming, 
804. 

Fisher,  A.  N.,  supt  pub.  instruction, 
1865,  188. 

Fisher,  H.  D.,  R.  R.  organ,  by,  649. 

Fitch,  R.  E.,  mention  of,  795. 

Fitch,  Congressman  Thos,  election 
and  biog.,  189. 

Fitzgerald,  A.  L.,  snpr.  c't  judge,  322. 

Flaniken,  Judge  R.  R.,  app'tment  of, 
89. 

Fleeson,  Capt.,  Ind.  battle  of,  214. 

Flood,  J.  C,  Con.  Virginia  purchase^ 
134  et  seq.;  biog.,  135. 

Floyd  peak,  height  of,  9;  name,  24. 

Flumes,  Nev.,  287-90. 

Foley,  M.  D.,  biog.  of,  225. 

FoUensbee,  George,  mention  of,  71. 

Fontaine  City,  tight  with  Missourians, 
390-1. 

Foote,  F.  M.,  biog.  of,  785. 

Ford,  Gen.  J.  H.,  mention  of,  467. 

Forest  Queen,  mine,  discov.,  etc.,  of, 
623. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  351-2. 

Forts,  Colo,  352-5;  Wyoming,  682  et 
seq.;  Fort  William,  683;  Laramie, 
fort,  hist,  of,  683-4;  cut  of,  690; 
govt  purchase  of,  691 ;  Fort  Lara- 
mie in  1874,  plan,  692;  Fort  Brid- 
ger,  684;  cut  of,  685;  Fort  Platte, 
685;  Fort  Kearny,  established, 
1847,  489-90;  Fort  Supply,  697; 
Fort  Randal,  710;  Fort  Halleck, 
714;  Fort  Sedgwick,  714-15;  Fort 
Philip  Kearny,  Fetterman,  Ind. 
disaster  at,  720  et  aeq.;  Fort  Fet- 
termao,  725. 
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Fosdick,  H.  M.,  biog.  of.  634. 
Font,  Fatlier  P.,  map,  etc.,  of,  27-8. 
Fountain  colony,  hist,  of,  600-1. 
Franco,  occupation  of  Colo,  343. 
France,  Ja.nea,  biog.  of,  788. 
Franktown,  founded,  etc.,  79. 
Fremont,  J.  C,  route,  etc.,  of,  1843, 

55  et  seq. ;  notoriety  of,  exploration, 

65;  explor.    of    Colo,    1842-4,    356; 

explor.  Wyo.,  184*2,  688. 
FrcNuonc  c<mnty,  Colo,  Buttlcment  of, 

3i>*2;  hist,  of,  601-8. 
Fremont  county,  Wyo.,  hist  of,  786-8. 
Frost,  John,  biog.  of,  267. 
Fuller,  C.  W.,  mention  of,  256. 
Fulton,  D.  J.,  biog.  of,  385. 
Fur-traders,  Colo,  350-1,  354-6;  Wy- 

omiug,  677  et  seq. 
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Gage,  S.  T.,  biog.  of,  187. 

Galbraith,  R.  M.,  biog.  of,  789. 

(rale,  Judge  VV.  H.,  mention  of,  440. 

Gamble,  James,  mention  of,  231. 

Garher,  Jutlge,  mention  of,  191. 

G  irccs  Father  F.,  explor.   of,  27-31. 

Garrield  county,  Colo,  hist,  of,  609. 

(riirison,  A.  F.,  prest  of  comm.,  404. 

Garrisoi,  W.  H.,  sale  of  miniug  title, 
123-4. 

G.'ist,  A.  W.,  biog.  of,  634. 

Genoa,  town,  name,  79;  avalanche  at, 
1SS2,  254. 

Geology,  see  Mining. 

(ieorgetown,  Colo,  hist,  of,  590-2. 

Gerry  brotliers,  biog.  of,  353. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  mention  of,  463. 

CJedt,  J.  H.,  mention  of,  382. 

Geysers,  Wyo.,  668. 

Gihbs,  Elijah,  laud  troubles,  etc.,  of, 
4:^0. 

Gil)3on,  T.,  mention  of,  382. 

(iilchrist,  Andrew,  biog.  of,  802. 

Gdpin,  Gov.,  ai)p'tment,  etc.,  of,  413; 
biog.  of,  414;  instructions,  etc.,  of, 
415;  message  of,  419;  organization 
of  troops,  420;  removal  of,  etc., 
426-7;  election  of,  1865,  432. 

Gilpin  county,  Colo,  mines  of,  map, 
380;  hist,  of,  610. 

Glenwood  Spring.s,  Colo,  comm.  cen- 
ter, 609-10. 

Glen  woo. I  Springs,  Colo,  descript.  of, 
609-10. 

Goben,  K.,  mention  of,  280. 

Goddard,  L.  M.,   biog.  of,  508. 

(^oddard.  O.  J.,  biog.  of,  559. 

Go. ley,  mention  of,  57. 


Godin,  exploit  of,  40. 

Gold  Hill  miues,  first  owners,  etc.,  of, 

109. 
Gold  cafton,   mining   camps,  etc.,  in, 

1857-9,  94-^. 
(iolden,  founding  of,  380-1. 
Golden  (late,  founding,  etc,  cf,  .^180-2. 
Goodwin,  C.   C,  defeat  of,  1872,  191. 
Gore.  Sir  George,    travels   in  Wyo., 

695-6. 
Gorsline,  W.  B.,  judge,  186G,  440. 
Gosh,  Utes,  hostilities  of,  219. 
Grould,  J.  B.,  biog.  of,  616. 
Government,  see  Politics. 
Graham,  Benj.,  prospecting  exped.  of 

518. 
Graham,  H.  J.,  delegate  to  cnni^.,  403 
Graham  gang,  expulsion  of,  597. 
Gramm,  Otto,  biojj.  of,  795. 
Grand  county,  Colo,  hist,  of,  616. 
Grant,  Gov.  J.  B.,  election  and  bic^ 

of,  449. 
Grant,  M.  N.,  biog.  of,  795. 
Grattau,  Indian  massacre  of,  709. 
Gray,  A.  J.,  biog.  of,  806. 
Great  American  desert,  see  America 

desert. 
Great  Basin,  descript.  of,  1 ;  Fremont 
knowledge   of,    2;    wonders  of, 
climate  of,  4-6;  geology  of,  6;  ri 
era   of,    14-16;  springs  of,    16,  1 
deserts   of,    17,    18;    vegetation  c 
18,  19;  animal  life  in,  19,  20;  mi 
erals  of,  20,  21 ;  agriculture  of,  21- 
Boils  of,  21-3. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  see  Salt  Lake. 
Greeley,  Horace,  praise  of  Colo,  39 
Green  river,  descript.  of,  etc.,  8,  IS 
(Jreene,  James,  mention  of,  73. 
(Treenw(X>d,  John,  mention  of,  GO. 
Greenwood,  W.  H.,  biog.  of,  608. 
Gregory,  J.  H.,  biog.  of,  377. 
Gridley,  charitable  w^ork  of,  182. 
Grigsby-Ide  company,  mention  of,  ( 
Grimes,  C.  M.,  mention  of,  595-6. 
Grosch  Bros.,  silver   discov.  of,  et 
96  et  Keq.;  death  and  books  of,  i 
Gross,  C.  J.,  biog.  of,  571. 
Guerillas.  Colo,  1863,  424-5. 
Guiness,  Lieut,  death  of,  725. 
Gunnison,  Capt.  J.  W^,  R.  H.  aurvc 
etc.,  of,  360-1,  695;  party  of  m; 
sacred,  360-1. 
Gunnison  county,   organization,  et 

of,  522;  hist,  of,  617. 
Gunnison  county,  prospectors  in,  et 

516  et  seq.;  rush  to,  1880,  524. 
Gunnison,  mining  region,  map,  5*21. 
Gunnison,    town,    settlement  of,  t 
et  seq.;  hist,  of,  617-18. 
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Haas,  Hermann,  biog.  of,  716. 
Hagcnnaa,  J.  J.,  biog.,  etc.,  of,  650. 
Hague,  J.  D.,  mention  of,  362. 
Haguis,  J.  N.,  mention  of,  393. 
Haines,  James  W.,  biog.  of,  288-9. 
Hale,  H.  M.,  pres.  state  univ.,  656. 
Hale,  Gov.   W.,  appointment,  death, 

etc.,  of,  752-3. 
Haley,  Ora,  biog.  of,  795. 
Hall,  Frank,  mention  of,  71;  biog.  of, 

440. 
Hall,  Geo.  W.,  biog.  of,  590. 
Hall,  R.  H.,  biog.,  787. 
Hall.  Spaflforil,  mention  of,  73-4. 
Hall,  W.  L.,  mention  of,  71-3. 
Hallack,  (.'has,  biog.  of,  573. 
Hallett,  Judge  M.,  biog.  of,  411-12; 

app'tment,  etc.,  of,  1866,  439-40 
Hallock,  J.   F.,  comptroller,  322. 
Hamilton,  W.  H.,  mention  of,  280. 
Hamilton,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  280. 
Haiichette,  mining  invention  of,  318. 
Hancock    and    Dickson,    explor.    of, 

180t-7,  675. 
Harding,   silver  discov.  of,  103-4. 
Harding,  Justice  S.  S.,  succeeds  Hall, 

439. 
Harden ville,  founding  of,  10.3-4. 
Harney,  Gen'l,   defeats  Sioux,   1856, 

etc.,  710. 
Harris,  John,  map  of,  32. 
Harris,  M.  C,  mention  of,  793. 
Hart,  Major  B.  J.,  mention  of,  790. 
Hart,    VVm,    the    Comstock    discov., 

101. 
Harting,  S.  J.,  biog.  of,  658. 
Harvey,  T.  J.,  app  t'd  Ind.  commiss., 

208. 
Haskill,  N.  R.,  mention  of,  69;  at- 
tempted murder  by,  71. 
Hastings,  L.  W.,  *  Emigrant  Guide,' 

etc.,  55;  mention  of,  60. 
Hawes,  Jesse,  biog.  of,  G39. 
Hawkins,  R.  T.,  mention  of,  73. 
Hawkins,  Dr  T.  H.,  biog.  of,  (>')S. 
Hawley,  T.   P.,  mention  of,   191,322; 

sup.  ct  judge,  322. 
Hay  den,     l*rof.    F.     V.,    explor.    of, 

301-2,  518-19. 
Hayncs,  J.  H.,  mention  of,  73. 
Hays,   Col  J.  C,  Indian  victory  of, 

213  et  seq. 
Hazzard,  G.  W.,  biog.  of,  385. 
Head,  Lafayette,  biog.  of,  444. 
Healy,  Mrs,  mention  of,  00. 
Hecht,  Charles,  biog.  of,  801. 
Held,  Henry,  mention  of,  793. 
llellman,  Benj.,  mention  of,  802. 


Hellroaring  river,  667. 
Helm,  Judge  J.  C,  election  of,  452. 
Helm,  W.  A.,  biog.  of,  394. 
Henderson,  E.  W.,  biog.  of,  377. 
Henderson.  G.  L.,  biog.  of,  386;  men- 
tion of,  622. 
Henry,  Alexander,  exped.  of,  678. 
Henry,  J.  W.,  judge,  446. 
Henry,  T.  C,  irr.  projects,  646. 
Henshaw,  George,  mention  of,  47. 
Hereford,  R.  L.,  biog.  of,  786. 
Hesse,  Fred.  G.  S..  mention  of,  792. 
Hickman,    Bill,    Indian   murders  of, 

205. 
Hickman,  N.  C,  biog.  of,  622-3. 
Hicks,  George,  Sr,  prospecting  party 

of,  304-5. 
Hidden    Treasure    mine,    discov.    of, 

277-8. 
Hinman,  F.  A.,  biog.  of,  790. 
Hinsdale,  G.    A.,  county  named   for, 

618. 
Hinsdale  co.,  Colo,  hist,  of,  618. 
Hun  ton,  John  A.,  mention  of,  800. 
Hill,  Senator  N.  F.,  election  and  biog. 
of,  450;    mining   developments  of, 
486. 
Hobart,   Senator  W.  W.,  public  ex- 
pense bill,  1881,312. 

Hodges,  H.  M.,  mention  of,  76. 

Hoffman,  Maj.  Wm,  mention,  697. 

Hogle,  A.  VV.,  biog.  of,  850. 

HoUaday,  Ben,  mention  of,  73. 

Holly,  Justice  C.  F.,  mention  of,  440. 

Holman,  W.  J.,  gold  discov.,  383. 

Holmes,  W.  H.,  explor.  of,  024. 

Hopper,  Charles,   guide  of  Bartleson 
CO.,  53. 

Hoppin,  J.  H.,  biog.  of.  263. 

Hord,  T.  B.,  inctjtion  of,  801. 
j  Howbert,  I.,  R.  R.  or^an.  by,  649. 

Howe,  Church,  biog.  of,  741. 
I  Howell,  Eu;^ene,  biog.  of,  274. 
:  Howland,  J.  1).,  biog.  of,  3i)9. 

Hoyt,  Gov.  J.  W.,  ai)p'tnient  of,  751. 

Huerfano  co.,  C«)h>,  hist.,  019. 

Huffaker,  G.  W.,  biog.  of,  86. 

Hughes,  B.  M.,  bi(»g.  of.  572. 
I  Hughes,  Harvey,  mention  of,  74. 
;  Hulbert,  J.,  mentitm  of,  051. 
I  Hund)oldt  CO.,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  202-4. 
j  Humbol«lt  lake,  dcscript.  of.  14. 
I  Humboldt  river,  dcscript.  of,  15;  dis- 
cov. of,  30-7. 

Humphrey,   J.   F.,  R.  R.  organ,   by, 
649. 

Hunt,  Gov.  A.  C,  app'tment  of,  427, 
43();  founds  vSalida,  584. 

Hunt,  W.  P.,  explor.  of,  079. 

Hurd,  E.  P.,  mention  of,  801. 
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Harlbut.  W.  S.,  mention  of,  805.  [      et    seq.;    territory    of,    treaty    of, 

Huston,  G.  W.,  biog.  of,  623.  -      1868.  etc.,  766-7:  Arapahoe  depre- 

Uuttou,  Levi,   Indians  attack,  1856,  '      dations,  etc.,  767-8;  Bates  defeats 

206.  ,      Arapahoes,     771-2;      Red     Clood, 

Hyde,  Judge  O.,  appointment  of,  76.    •      agency,  1873,  tt2S;  Sioax  hostili- 
Hyde,  Orson,  curse,  etc,  of,  80.  ;      ties,  1876,  777  et  «eq-;  treaties  and 

Hylton,  T.  A.,  mention  of,  69-70.  reserves  of,  1877-81,  781-2. 

,  Industries,  Colo,  summary  of,  639. 
Ingersoll,   C.   L.,  prea.    state    agric 

colL,  656. 
Insane  asylum,  Kev.,  317. 
Iba,  C,  biog.  of,  796.  Iron  co.,  creation  of,  72. 

Idaho,    Nevada   annexation    scheme.    Irrigation,  Nev.,  290-1,  317-18:  Colo- 

317.  .      rado,  536-10:  Wyomin,?,  801-2. 

Idaho  Springs,  town,  hist,  of,  598.  Ives,  explorations  of  Colo,  517. 

Hiff;  J.  W.,  bi<^.  of,  385.  Ives,  Butler,  boundary  commissioner, 

Illustrations,  see  Maps.  1853,  155. 

Immigration,    to    Oregon    and    Cal., 

1839-46.  46;  route  oi,  in  Colo,  1841,  J 

356;   Colo  prospecting  parties,  364  ' 

et  se<j. ;  return  of,  375-6;  overland,    J.  O.  R-  stump,  cut,  678. 

1S60-1,  398-400;  Wyoming,  1^1-3,    Jackson,  G.,  gold  discov.  of,  376. 

687.  Jackson,  H.  R,  biog.  of,  639. 

Indians,    Nev.,    victory   of    Pyramid   Jackson,  W.  H-,  reports  of,  623, 

lake,    209  et   seq.;    Hays  defeats,    Jackson,  VV.  a,  R.  R.  president,  555. 

213  et  seq.;  troubles  with,  1861-2,    Jameson,  H.  H.,  mention  of.  69. 

217:   victorv  of,  21S:   treaty  with,    Jamison,    A.   E.,   mining   discov.   of, 

1S62,    21S:'   1863-4,    219:     UaUles        1865,  103-1. 

with,    1S64-6,    219-21;    afEairs    ot,    Janin,  Louis,  mention  of,  142L 

1874-^:  221-3:  reservati.rms,  221-    Jefferson,  Pres.,  encourages  explora- 

3;  hostilities,  etc  .  iS49-S2.  205  et        tion,  ZH. 

seq.;  attack  on  Hatcon  and  Pier-    Jefferson  county,  Colo,  hist,  of,  619- 

son  s  party,  1S56-7,  20o:  hostilities,        21. 

1S5S-<J0,  207  et  seq  :  war  cooncd.    Jefferson,  territory    of,  attempt    for, 

20S:    artack  at   WiUiain?    station,        1S59,  403. 

309:  Colorado  tribes,  treariesw  etc.,    Jenkins,  J.  W.,  correspoodence  with 

4^5-7:  appropr.  for.  l>d»>.  4o7;  bri-        EHbert,  436-7. 

gan  iage,    et-.\,    of.    457:    t:ke   C<>lo   Jenney,   W.    P.,  ciplor.  Black  hilK 

ne-^ment*,    4-"^:    h«x*tile    comltiixa-        775. 

tioo.  etc.,  I'vi4,  46i>:  oatragct&.  etc,    Jenninc?,  Wm,  menbon,  98. 

c^  1><>4.  461;  OHiiivril  of.  e:c-.  Jaly    Job,  Moses,  mention  of.  74. 

l!>o4.  4o2:  ihrta^ueti  devi^tanoo,    J«-»hQ*on,  Presu,  veto  of  Colorado  state 

4«5— 4;    r^JAce   pro^«L><al5   c*.   465-6:        bdL  432. 

the  '^Aai  creek  banle,  46o  et  seq.;    Johnjoo,    trtw.,  indorses  Nev.,   peti- 

rencwii   .-^f    hosnline*.    l!?^   467:        too,  ISC^S.  S3- 

ti«hi:y.    I>d3.    46.>;    hvMtiliiies    rt-    Johnson.  E.  P..  biog.  of,  748. 

newi-d.  !>oc>->,  4c^-70:  Ctes^  trtl"**.    Johnsoou  W.  T.,  mentioo  of,  553. 

temioTT.  etc..  od.  470:  rai^  etc..    JohnsoQ  coanty,  Wyo.,  hist.  or.  7>^ 

lSc3.    471:    tr>»ai:es   w~:th.    iHso-S.        SX 

4T!   :;::  head  cine f.  472-^:  warwiia.    Johntown,  meadon,  9Sl 

1>T>,  474- V^  trearv.    ISTx  479->l:    Jc-oes.  delegate,  ekction  and  defe it 

\Vv  nini.    hc«r_r.^    c^    1^*52-3.        oL  1570-i  749. 

7">!:  >.c^=j  rsAssAj^**.  Grarsac*  '*J^.    Joces.    Jcise.    app'tment    of,    1S61, 

d..-:A:    o:.    7'C»:    t-l^^yec^-ssw    711:        166l 

hs>>i-l-r.ra^   IS.T.  724;  treiiy.  IN&T.    Jctea^  Jzdre  W.  S,  btog.  of,  741-2. 

7^-';  Ariru^y^  ari  CzriVr£»*  bos-    Jc^g&.  Secator  J.    P.,   bco^.  of,    149: 

til::.<f>.    Tl4-Io:    S:.:ax    h»:*?iLl:t3ea^        seaasor,  ISTa.  lSO-1;  reelerrtion  and 

1S>4    7!4-Ic;    Cot-r-rr  a^i   ScIIy*:^        BK»e:ary  repcct  of.  196et  scq.;  the 

*.T-.r  •-.  a^  *t.  !!Ji>5c  717:  ir«a:T  wria.        sLlxer  qoestuo.  3Q0l 
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Jones,  R.  W.,  att*y  gen.,  654. 

Journals,  see  Newspapers. 

Juab  CO.,  creation  of,  72. 

Justice,  Nev.  and  Utah,  and  judges, 
185L',  12;  3d  dist  created,  1854,  75- 
6;  tirst  8uit  and  trial,  1853,  1855, 
76-7;  popular  adniinist.  of,  86-7; 
U.  S.  court  established,  89;  judicial 
districts,  1861,  166;  admiuist.  of, 
166  et  8C(i.,  17*2;  Colorado,  admin- 
ist.  of,  1860-1,  407-8;  judiciary, 
4.39-40,  445-6,  452;  Wyoming,  747. 

Julesburg,  town,  Inds  destroy,  715. 
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Kansas,  territorial  affairs  of,  401. 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  Colo,  552  et  seq. 
Kellog,  S.   B.,   gold   discov.    of,  397; 

bio^j;.  of,   581. 
Kelly.  I>.  C,  biog.  of,  78S-9. 
Kelly.  H.  B.,  biog.  of,  800. 
Kelly,  Henry,  mention  of,  280. 
Kelsey,  Benj.,  mention  of,  53. 
Kendall,  Congressman  C,  election  of, 

1870,  lOi);  1872,  191;  bill  of,  291. 
Kennedy,  Richard,  biog.  of,  792. 
Kenyon,  Asa,  mention  of,  74. 
Kern,  E.  M.,  mention  of,  62. 
Ketchum,  Capt.  W.  S.,  mention  of, 

692. 
Kimball,  H.  C,  in  Wyoming,  1847-8, 

694. 
King,  B.  L.,  settler,  1852,  72;  men- 
tion of,  81. 
King,  Clarence,  explor.  of,  362. 
Kingman,    Judge   J.    W.,    app'ment, 

etc.,  of,  741-2. 
Kingsley,  I).  P.,  state  auditor,  653-4. 
Kinkead,    (rov.    J.    H.,   election  and 

biog.  of,  1878,  193. 
Kinna  and  Nye,  mention  of,  371. 
Kinsey,  S,  A.,  mention  of,  69,  71. 
Kir  by,  Joseph,  the  Comstock  discov., 

100  et  seq. 
Klein,  Jacob,  biog.  of,  172. 
Kline,  Perry  A,  bio^.  of,  484. 
Knott,  E.  H.,  mention  of,  73. 
Knott.  Thomas,  mention  of,  73,  75. 
Knox,  T.  W.,  mention  of,  382. 
Knight,  Jesse,  biog.  of,  786. 
Kountze,  L.,  mention  of,  553. 
Kuykendall,  W.  L.,  mention  of,  719. 


Lake  county,  Nev.,  jurisdiction  diffi* 
culties  of,  164. 

Hist.  Nkv.    63 


Lake  county,  Colo.,  hist,  of,  621-2. 

Lake  Tahoe,  see  Taboe. 

Lakes,  Nev.,  descript.  of,  lOetseq.; 
Coloratlo,  336-7. 

Lancaster,  A.  B.,  biog.  of,  277. 

Land  grants,  Mexican,  in  Colo,  356. 

Lander  county,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  264-6. 

Lands,  Nev.,  settlement  of,  etc.,  71, 
75,  250-3;  Colorado,  laws  of,  430; 
grants  to  Colo,  etc.,  1876,  447;  sur- 
vey of,  533;  Wyoming,  school,  761; 
govt  laws,  etc.,  762,  783. 

Langford,  N.  G.,  supt  Yellowstone 
nat.  park,  771. 

La  Plata  county,  Colo,  hist,  of,  623-4. 

Larimer  county,  Colo,  hist,  of,  625-6. 

Laramie,  see  also  Fort  Laramie. 

Laramie  city,  Wyo.,  founding  of,  739. 

Laramie  county,  Wyo.,  creation,  etc., 
of,  736;  hist  of,  794-801. 

Laramie  hills  and  plains,  660. 

Las  Animas  county,  Colo,  hist,  of, 
627. 

l^as  Animas  grant,  map,  etc.,  631. 

Las  Animas  mining  dist,  formation 
of,  1871,  500. 

La  Salle,  explorations  of,  343. 

Lassen;  Peter,  presides  at  meeting, 
1857,  83;  death  of,  207. 

Latter-day  saints,  see  Mormons. 

Lawrence,  William,  mention  of,  796. 

Lawrence  company,  prospecting  ex- 
ped.  of,  365-6. 

Laws,  Wyo.,  code,  1868,  745. 

Leadville,  Colo,  founding  of,  396; 
riot,  1879-80,  448,  614-15;  discov. 
of  silver,  organization,  etc,  504  et 
seq.;  name,  509;  population  and 
growth,  510;  business  of  and  map, 
511-12;  crime,  etc.,  612-13;  riot 
in,  514-15. 

Leavenworth,  Col  J.  H.,  com.  of,  424. 

Leavenworth  company,  founding  of, 
Denver,  369. 

Lee,  Judge  Alfred,  appointment  of, 
72. 

f^ee,  E.  M.,  appVd  sec.  of  state,  741. 

Legislature,  Nev.,  1861,  laws,  etc., 
158  et  seq.;  1862-3,  176;  loyalty  of, 
182-3;  mming  taxes,  194-5;  Colo- 
rado, 427-8;  territory  of  Jefferson, 
406;  Wyoming,  743,  756-8. 

Lehow,  O.  E.,  biog.  of,  586. 

Leonard,  0.  R.,  chief  just.,  322. 

Lincoln  county,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  271. 

Linfrock,  W.  E.,  mention  of,  717. 

Lisa,  Manuel,  explor.  of,  676. 

Lobban,  J.  M.,  biog.  of,  792. 

Locke,  Judge  P.  B.,  decisions,  etc, 
of,  173;  resignation  of,  174. 
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Loikloner,  Wolfe,  biog.,  etc.,  412. 
Long,   Maj.   S.   H.,   explorations  of, 

348  et  eeq.,  679. 
Longmonnt  town,  hist  of,  578-9. 
Looinis,  Washington,  mention  of,  70; 

execution  of,  71. 
Love  joy,  F.  W.,  R.  R.  pres.,  655. 
Loveland,  Chester,  mention  of,  81. 
Loveland,  William  A.   H.,  biog.  of, 

556. 
*Laman,  John,  biog.  of,  787. 
Lumber,  Nev.,  254,  287-90. 
Lyon,  J.  K,  mention  of,  487. 
Lyon  CO.,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  258-9. 


M 


Maokay,  J.  W.,  Con.  Virginia  pur- 
chase, 134  et  >eQj  biog.,  135. 

Mackay,  Mrs  J.  W.,  charitable  gift 
of,  301. 

Magin,  Antoine,  'Histoire  Uniyer- 
selle,*33. 

Magnus,  Peter,  biog.  of,  385. 

Magraw,  W.  M.,  explor.  of  Colo, 
1857,  361;  mention  of,  699. 

Mails,  Nev.,  Salt  Lake  city  .and  S. 
Bernardino  routes,  73;  1851-3, 22^ 
7;  daily  overland,  1861,  229-<30; 
Colo,  Indian  disturbances  of,  1864, 
462. 

Maine ville,  F.  de,  biog.,  mention, 
508. 

Maldonado,  Gabriel,  mention  of,  107. 

Mammoth  cave,  Nev.,  descript.  of,  4. 

Manitou,  Colo,  sketch  of,  651. 

Mankin,  John,  Mormon  property 
purchased,  81. 

Manufactures,  Nev.,  1884,  286  et  seq. 

Manville,  H.  S.,  biog.  of,  800. 

Maps  (also  Plans  and  Illustrations), 
probable  route  of  Cardenas,  27; 
Padre  Font's  map,  1777,  28;  map 
by  John  Harris,  1605,  30;  Granata 
if  ova,  31;  Utah  and  Nevada,  1795, 
32;  Rector's  map,  1818,  33;  Finley's 
map,  1826,  M;  Escalante's  route, 
35;  Fremont's  route,  1843-4,  56; 
1845,  map,  61;  route  of  the  Oregon 
CO.,  63;  Carson  valley,  94;  Esca- 
lante's route,  342;  mines  of  Gilpin 
CO.,  380;  Colorado  in  1863,  409; 
Thomburg  battle-ground,  475;  Un- 
compahgre  agency,  478;  Uintah 
reservation,  480;  San  Juan  mining 
district,  495;  Leadville  and  vicinity, 
511;  plan  of  Denver,  550;  maps, 
alignment  of  the  Denver  and  Kio 
Grande  R.  R  around  Dump  moun- 


tain, 555;  railroads  of  Colo,  556 
Salida  and  vicinity,  585;  Colorad 
springs  and  vicinitv,  602;  Las  Ani 
mas  grant,  631;  J.  O.  R.  stumf 
cut,  678;  Old  Fort  Bridger,  cul 
685;  Fort  Laramie  in  18?4,  plan 
692;  R.  R  builder's  fort,  cut,  733 
Yellowstone  national  park,  770 
plan  of  BufUo,  1884,  791. 

Marcy,  Capt  R  R,  exped.  of,  Wya 
1857,  699. 

Marsh,  A.,  atty-gen.,  654. 

Marsh,  Rob.,  biog.  of,  794-5. 

Marshall,  F.  J.,  biog.  of,  589. 

Marshall,  G.  W.,  biog.  mention,  771. 

Marshall,  J.  Y.,  biog.  of,  507. 

Marshall,  Lieut  W.  h.,  explor.  of, 
362. 

Martial  law,  Colo,  proclamation  of, 
448,  514. 

Martin,  Thomas  S.,  'Narrative*  of, 
62. 

MaiTsville  mines,  discov.  of,  566. 

Mather,  Eugene  R,  bioff.  of,  792. 

Mauk,  A.  L.,  mention  of,  789. 

Maxwell  grant,  see  Beaubien  grant 

Maxwell,  J.  P.,  biog.  of,  579. 

Mayfield,  Wm,  murder  of  Blackbom, 
167. 

McAllister,  H.,  biog.  of,  600. 

McAvoy,  J.  A.,  biog.  of,  787. 

McBrown,  I.  E.,  biog.  of,  385. 

McCarty,  Wm.  bio^.  of,  789-90. 

McCaslin,  M.  L.,  biog.  of,  369. 

McClelland,  vice  prest  PueUo  board 
of  trade,  649. 

McCook,  Gov.  K  M.,  app'tment  of. 
etc,  436-7. 

McCray,  A.  J.,  biog.  of,  790. 

McDougal,  G.,  exped.  of,  1885,  64-5. 

McDougal,  J.  H.,  mention  of,  90. 

McDougall,  George,  mention  of,  60. 

McFerran,  Judge  W.  R,  biog.,  601-2 

McOaa,  Wm,  iSog.  of,  372. 

Mcllvoy,  D.  D.,  biog.  of,  615. 

McKay,  Thomas,  mention  of,  45. 

McLaughlin,  C.  H.,  biog.  of,  571. 

McLaughlin,  P.,  the  Comstock  dis- 
cov., 100  et  seq. 

McMarlin,  James,  mention  of,  74,  76. 

McWilliams,  J.  W.,  biog.  of,  268. 

Meek,  Joseph,  mention  of,  43-4. 

Meeker,  N.  C,  app'tment  and  murder 
of,  473-5. 

Meek,  Stephen,  mention  of,  43-4. 

Meldrum,  J.  M.,  defeat,  election, 
1882,  750. 

Meldrum,  N.  H.,  elected  sec.  of  state, 
448;  lieut-gov.  653. 

Mercer,  A.  S.,  biog.  of,  798. 
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Meredith,  Heniy,  death  of,  212. 

Merrill,  Homer,  biog.  of,  789. 

Merritt,  Colo,  relief  of,  Ute  war,  475. 

Mesa  CO.,  Colo,  hist,  of,  628. 

Metcalf,  O.,  the  Colo  Midland  R.  R., 
650. 

'  Mexican '  mine,  support  system  of, 
112;  cave  in  of,  113. 

Mexico,  Colo  boundary,  settlement  of, 
1819,  348 

Meyers,  W.  H.,  lient-gov.,  449. 

MigheU,  Henrv,  biog.  of,  170. 

Mighels,  R.  H.,  defeat  of,  election, 
1878,  193. 

Miles,  Col,  battle  with  Sioux,  June 
1876,  778;  captures  Ind.  supplies, 
etc.,  780. 

Miles,  A.  H.,  bio^.  of,  385. 

Milheim,  John,  biog.  of,  385. 

Military,  Nov.,  1861-3,  181;  Colorado 
po8ts  and  stations,  1847-57,  359- 
60;  1865-^,  469;  troops  organized, 
1861,  420;  hist  of  the  1st  leg't, 
421-3;  2d  regiment,  423-4;  3d  regi- 
ment,  424;  militia  in  Ind.  service, 
1864,  461;  Wyoming,  stations  es- 
tab.,  1846,  688;  post  commanders, 
1867,  list,  724. 

Millard  co.,  creation  of,  72. 

Miller,  C.  F.,  biog.  of,  805. 

Miller,  C.  P.,  bioc.  of,  627. 

Miller,  Isaac  C,  biog.  of,  789. 

Miller,  J.  D.,  treas  Pueblo  board  of 
trade,  649. 

Miller.  Joseph,  mention  of,  679. 

Miners'  League  of  Storey  co.,  organ- 
ization of,  etc.,  131-2. 

Miners'  Protective  association,  organ- 
ization, 130. 

Mining,  Nov.,  geology  of  great  basin, 
64-7;  great  basin,  minerals  of,  20-1; 
gold  discovery,  1859,  86;  geoL  and 
contig.  of  Comstock  lode,  92-3; 
early  gold  mining,  Nov.,  93;  the 
Grosch  silver  diacov.,  1853, 96;  Corn- 
stock's  discov.,  98  et  seq. ;  claims 
located,  103  et  seq.;  Hardin's  dis- 
cov., 1849.  103-4;  Reese  River  diet, 
103-4;  Potosi  diet,  104;  Washoe, 
name,  etc.,  104;  claims,  etc.,  105 
et  seq.;  quartz  law.  1859,  107-8; 
GoM  hill  mines,  109;  mills  and  pro- 
cesses, 110  et  seq.;  processes  and 
machinery.  111  et  seq.;  tim1>ering 
system,  etc.,  112  et  seq.;  tailings, 
proce8^^e9,  etc.,  116  et  seq.;  descript. 
of  mining  terms,  121-2;  litigation, 
etc.,  122,  173;  laws,  127,  177; 
stock  board  organized,  1862,  129; 
stocks,  129  et  acq.;  temperature  of 


mines,  table,  130;  miners*  wages, 
130  et  se^.;  yield,  etc.,  132  et  seq.; 
stocks,  nse  and  decline  of,  137  et 
seq.;  yield  of  Comstock,  1881,  140; 
Sutro  tunnel,  141  et  seq.;  depths  of 
mines,  174--8;  geol.  of  Comstock, 
149;  litigation  over,  173;  taxation, 
194;  mineral  productions,  etc.,  201; 
questionable  value  of  mines,  224; 
Comstock  ethics,  225;  coal,  241-2; 
miscellaneous  minerals,  242-3; 
Reese  river  mines,  265;  mineral 
land,  253;  White  Pine  mines,  277-9; 
Eureka  co.,  281-2;  yield,  283;  Es- 
meralda county,  259;  Elko  county, 
275-6;  Lincoln  co.,  271;  miners' 
union,  304;  legislation,  1887,  318, 
320;  Colorado  geology,  330-2; 
minerals,  332-8;  gold  discoveries, 
1852,  363  et  seq.;  prospectinff 
expeds,  364  et  seq.;  disappointed 
gold-seekers,  1859,  374-5;  gold  dis- 
coveries, 1869,  376;  Gregory's  dis- 
covery, 377-9;  laws  adopted,  1859, 
378;  yield  and  finds,  1859,  379; 
mines  of  Gilpin  county,  map,  380; 
other  finds,  1859,  381  et  sej. ;  at  CaL 
gulch,  etc.,  1860-1,  396-/;  mining 
ditch,  1859,  397;  miUs,  etc.,  1860, 
398;  production,  1859-60,  419; 
placers,  production  and  decline  of, 
482;  quartz-mills,  483;  processes, 
484;  yield,  484-5;  silver  discov., 
485-6,  492;  Colorado  Smelting  co., 
486;  lead,  486-7;  management  of 
mines,  488-9;  mines  and  mills,  494; 
San  Juan  mining  dist,  map,  etc., 
495;  diamonds,  497;  surrender  of 
Ute  reserve,  501;  mining  in,  501-3; 
Cal.  gulch,  new  discov.  in,  504  et 
seq.;  smelting,  508;  miners' strike, 
513;  smelters,  Leadville,  1879,  516; 
prospecting,  Gunnison  country,  516 
et  seq.;  ooal  discov.,  1877,  522-3; 
silver  and  gold  discov 's,  1879,  523; 
geology  of  Gunnison  mines,  524; 
national  mining  exposition,  565; 
Chaffee  county,  581-90;  SUver  Cniff 
dist,  596-7;  Gilpin  co.,  610;  sum- 
mary of,  639-40;  yield.  1886-7,  645; 
Wyoming  geology.  663;  De  Smet's 
gold  discov.,  68(>-7;  early  prospect- 
mg,  695:  gold  discov.  by  Reynolds, 
etc.,  700;   gold  discov.,  1867,  730; 

?nartz,  733;  Cnster  s  mineral  report, 
73;  Black  hills,  attempts   to  pur- 
chase, etc.,  774  et  seq. ;  coal,  785. 
Mint.  Nov.,    founding,  etc.,  of,  314; 

Colorado,  428. 
Mirage,  Nev.,  mention  of,  5. 
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llis«ioamn6s,  Wya.  183i-9,  685-6. 
MisMMiri  Fur  co.,  677 -S. 
Mitchell,  H.  K.,  mention  of,  142;  de- 
feat of  election,    1866.  188. 
MoffAtt,  D.  H.,  l>i<^.  of,  572. 
Mojjives,    Iniians,    Garces*  visit    to, 

2S-9. 
Monahan.  D^ane,  biog.  of,  801. 
Mooetary  commission,  Nevada's  share 

in,  19$  et  seq. 
Montn»e  coanty,  Colo,  hist,  of,  628. 
Moonlight,  Gov.  T.,  app'tment,  etc., 

of,  iSi. 
Moor^,  M.  R.,  biog.  of,  586. 
Morg3m,  C.  S-.  bio^.  of,  SOI. 
Morgan,  G.  T.,  biog.  of,  800. 
Morgan,  T.  G.,  biog.  of,  269. 
Morgan  exploring  exped.,  67. 
McvmoQ  battalion,  Colo,  357-9. 
MormoQ  cave,  Ner.,  descript.  of,  4. 
Mormoas,  Nev.,  settlements  of,  65-6, 

6$;  in  Carson  valley,  78;  exodnsof, 

8J:    discov.  of    Potosi  mines,   104; 

legislation  ajsainst,  317;    in  Wyo- 
ming, 694.  696l 
Morrisites,  Wyo..  703. 
Morriioo,   Geo.    H.,   biog.,   etc,   of, 

316. 
Morrison,  J.  H.,  biog.  of,  384. 
Morrison,  S.  R,  biog.  of,  384. 
Morris^y,  J.  D.,  biog.  of,  508. 
Mott,  Judk^eG.  X.,  app*tment  of,  157, 

166:  elected  delegate  to  cong.,  1862, 

176;  resignation  of,  173. 
Mottsrille,  mention  of,  72. 
Mount  Vernon,  foonding  of,  380-1 
Mountain  City,  founding  of,  382. 
Movnahan,  James,  biog.  of,  573. 
Munkers.  O.  W.,  biog.  o^  728-9. 
Marat,  H..  biog.  of,  371. 
Mnniivk,  X.  R,  mention  of,  254. 
Morphy  company  in  Nevada,   1844, 

59-6a 
Mnrphy,  M.  H.,  mention  of,  795. 
Murphy,  M.  J.,  supr  ct  judge,  322. 
Musser,  IX^legate  J.  J.,  election  of, 

9a 

Myers,  J.  W.,  biog.  ol,  786. 
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Nagle,  R.  biog.  of,  806. 

Names  oi  persons  (early  pioneers,  etc), 
Nev.,  members  of  terl  gov't,  meet- 
ing, 1S57,  82;  committees  for  govt,  I 
185$,  83;  officials  and  candiilatea, 
election,  1858,  85;  early  settlers, 
86;  mining  locators  up  to  Sept. 
1859,    105-6;    locators    Gold    Hai 


mines,  109;  council  men,  repr 
atives,  etc.,  1861.  158-9;  II 
177;  county  com missiouerit,  li 
162;  Lake  co.  officen,  164; 
school-teachers,  etc.,  168;  mei 
state  couven.,  etc.,  I86Ci,  179; 
180;  volunteer  officers,  1863. 
sUte  officers,  1864,  184;  18 
189-90;  1874-5,  191-2;  1 
193-4;  members  legisl.,  186; 
Ormsby's  Indian  rangers,  : 
seq.;  road  and  railroad  owner 
232-3;  railroad  incorporators, 
seq.;  stock -raisers,  247-8;  < 
men,  293-301;  Colorado  mt 
Escalante's  explor.  party,  3 
residents  of  Pueblo,  1846-7 
early  prospecting  parties,  ! 
seq.;  Cherokee  prospecting 
1858,  364-5;  founders  of  D 
369;  mine  discoverers,  185i 
town  founders,  1859,  381;  Ar 
valley  settlers,  387  et  seq. ;  Cc 
city,  town,  co.,  389-90;  Cafl< 
founders,  391-4;  Fremont  c 
tiers,  394;  Pueblo  pioneers, 
residents  Cal.  gulch,  186( 
pioneers  at  Granite,  397;  ' 
commissioners,  etc.,  1859,  40: 
stit  convention  delegates, 
405;  ter.  officials  of  Jeoerson 
406;  tcr.  officers,  1861,  413; 
jury,  1861,  414;  members 
1861,  416;  councilmen  2d  s 
420;  members  constit.  cc 
1864,  431;  1876,  433;  juJ 
186^75.439-40;  1876.445-6 
state  officials,  etc.,  440-3; 
officers,  1876, 444-5;  1886.  64: 
electors,  1884,  452;  the  Sane 
participants,  467;  immigrai 
Montana,  483;  mines  anc 
owners,  483-4;  silver  disco 
493-4;  bankers  and  offici 
Leadville,  51 1-12;  explon 
Gunnison  co.,  516  et  seq.;  j< 
ists,  527-32;  Denver  officials 
649;  Pioneer  association,  57 
neers  Boulder  co.,  575-80;  ( 
CO.  pioneers,  583  et  seq.; 
Cliff  officials,  1879-81,  598; 
CO.  pioneers,  615;  settlers  < 
city,  620-1 ;  pioneers  of  Pnel 
630  et  seq.;  Wyoming,  M 
fur  company,  677-8;  eariy  tn 
681;  milit  officers,  etc,  184 
698;  miners,  1868,  732;  Ch< 
founders,  etc.,  734-5;  Laran 
officials,  1867,  737;  ter.  of 
1869,   741;    memben  legis.. 
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743;  county  officials,  744;  Cheyenne 
officials,  1869,  74G;  judiciary,  747- 
8;  ofiiciala  Uoyt  and  Thayer's  ad- 
minist.  751-2.  ter.  officials,  1884, 
753;  officials  Moonlight  s  administ., 
754;  university  regents,  761;  mem- 
l)er8  Doanes  exped.,  1873,  769; 
Uinta  CO.  pioneers,  etc.,  784-6; 
Wind  river  valley,  787;  Carbon  co., 
788;  Cheyenne  editors,  798-9. 

Natrona  county,  Wyo.,  758. 

Nevada,  general  discript.  of,  1  et  seq. ; 
origin  of  name.  23,  150;  earliest  ex- 
plorations of,  26  et  seq. ;  first  Euro- 
pean in,  27;  maps  of,  27,  28,  30-6; 
immigration  through,  54:  first  set- 
tlements, 1849,  65-6;  organization 
of  Deseret,  66;  organization  of  ter., 
etc.,  82  et  seq.;  Comstock  mines, 
92  et  seq.;  area  and  boundaries, 
151  et  seq.;  organization  of  ter., 
1861,  157;  election,  1861,  158;  ter. 
seal,  161;  the  silver  question,  198  et 
seq.;  transportation,  etc.,  226  et 
seq. ;  general  condition,  1883-6,  285; 
finances  of.  1871-88,  310  et  seq.; 
politics,  1862  et  seq.,  176;  admis- 
sion as  state,  179;  state  seal,  180; 
loyalty  to  union,  etc.,  1861-5,  181 
et  seq. 

Nevada  Central  R.  R.,  238-9. 

Nevada,  Colo,  founding  of,  380-1. 

Nevada  silver  association,  organiza- 
tion of,  200. 

Nevada  and  Oregon  Narrow  Gauge 
R.  R.,  240. 

Nevers,  8.  A.,  biog.  of,  81. 

New  Mexico,  Colo  boundary  line, 
I808-9,  498-500. 

New  river,  see  Reese  river. 

News[»apers,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  169;  list 
and  founders  of,  305-8;  Colorado, 
527;  Leadville,  515;  Wyoming, 
*  Sweetwater  mine.*  732;  Cheyenne 
Argus,  Leader,  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Star,  I'Ao;  Laramie  city,  794; 
Cheyenne,  798-9. 

Nickerson,  H.  (1.,  biog.  of,  768. 

Nitlever,  George,  explor.,  etc.,  of, 
39-41;  battle  with  Blackfeet,  40; 
with  Shoshones,  42-3. 

Niles,  Surveyor  H.  W.,  election  of, 
185i,  76. 

Noble,  Lieut,  defeat  of,  218. 

Noble,  Worden,  biog.  of,  732. 

Nomenclature,  Nevada,  23. 

North. Judge  J.  W..  app't'd  surv.-gen., 
1861,  157-8;  app'tment  and  decis- 
ions of,  173;  resignation  of,  174. 

North  American  fur  co.,  679-80. 


Northern  mystery,  mention  of,  32. 

Northington,  B.  F.,  biog.  of,  790. 

Nuckolls,  E.,  biog.  of,  622. 

Nuckolls,  Delegate  S.  F.,  election  of, 

743. 

'  Nuestra,    SeQora   las    Nieves,    Colo, 
Escalante  at,  340. 

Nye,  Gov.  James  W.,  boundary  ad- 
dress of,  153;  app'tment  of,  157; 
elected  senator,  186-7;  defeat  of, 
1873.  190-1. 

Nye,  M.  C,  mention  of,  47. 

Nye  CO.,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  269. 


0 


Oakes,  D.  C,  biog.,  etc.,  of,  367,  373, 

et  seq. 
Obiston,  F.  F.,  biog.  of,  592. 
O'Brien,  Maj.  N.  J.,  biog.  of,  715. 
O'Brien,  W.   S.,   Con.   Virginia  pur- 
chase, 134  et  seq.;  biog.,  135. 
O'Connor,  Dr  J.  W.,  biog.  of,  584. 
Ogden,  P.  S.,  biog.  and  explorations 

of,  36-7. 
Ohmertz,  Miss  Millie,  biog.,  584. 
Oil-basins,  Wyo.,  804. 
j  Olds,  John,  mention  of,  73. 
Olds,  L.,  mention  of,  73. 
Olerichs,  Harry,  biog.  of,  801. 
'Ophir,'  mine  discov.,  etc.,  of,  98  et 

seq.;  timbering  system  of,   113  et 

seq.;  lawsuits,  etc.,  of,  122  et  seq.; 

yield,  132. 
Oregon  battalion,  689. 
Oregon    immigration,    route    of,  60; 

Scott- Applegate    co.,    62;    map    of 

route,  63. 
O'ililey,  Peter,  the  Comstock  discov., 

100  et  sen.;  biog.  and  <leath,  107- 
Ormsby,   Maj.,  Indian  battle  of,  210; 

death  of.  211. 
Ormsby,  W.  M.,  memorial  of,  83. 
Ormsby  co.,    Nev.,   railroad  troubles 

of,  23r>-7;  hist,  of,  255. 
Oro  city,  Colo,  see  Leadville. 
Osburn,  J.  A.,  member  Ophir  co.,  105. 
Otis,  H.  G.,  founds  Central,  382. 
I  Ouray,  Ind.  chief,  biog.  of,  473. 
i  Ouray  co.,  hist,  of,  629. 
Outcalt,  J.  B.,  mention  of,  618. 
Overland  Telegraph  co.,  231. 
Overland  Traffic,  Colo,  398-400. 


Pacific  Coast  Pioneer  society,  306. 
Pacific  Telegraph  co.,  555-7. 
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Pacific  Wood,  Lnmber,  and  Flame  cc, 

288-9. 
Paddleford,  G.  F.,  settlement  of  Elko, 

276. 
Pah  Utes,  luds,  hostilities  of,  1857, 

206  et  seq. ;  reservation  of,  221. 
Palmer,   J.  A.,  settlement  of  Carlin, 

276. 
Pat  tee,  J.  >!.,  Wyo.  lottery,  745. 
Palmer,    Cren.  W.   J.,    R.    R.    enter- 
prises, etc.,  of,  553-5,  600;  biog., 

603-4. 
Paris  exposition,  Nev.  mineral  speci- 
mens at,  305. 
Park  CO.,  Colo,  hist,  of,  629. 
Parker,  C.  M.,  biog.  of,  656-7. 
Parkinson,  Controller  R,  W.,  election 

of,  188. 
Parks,  gold  discovered  by,  Colo,  364. 
Parsons,  prospecting  exped.  of,  519- 

20. 
Patio  mining  process,  descript.,  117. 
Patterson,  E.  H.  F.,  silver  discov.  of, 

493. 
Patterson,   Delegate  T.   M.,  election 

of,    1874,   437;   defeat  of,  election, 

1878,  449. 
Pattie,  biog.  of,  352. 
Pattoii,  A.  B.,  prest  Pneblo  board  of 

traile,  649. 
Pat  ton,  R.  F.,  bravery  of,  716. 
Paul,   A.  K,  sec.   sanitary  commis., 

182. 
Paul,  Henry,  biog.  of,  616. 
Payne,  Capt.,  battle  with  Utes,  474-7. 
Pease  co.,  Wyo.,  boundary  of,  784. 
Peck,  Geo.,  biog.  of,  366. 
Penitentiary,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  314-15; 

Wyo.,  745. 
Penrod,  Emanuel,  the  Comstock  dis- 
cov., 101  et  seq.;  mention  of,  107. 
Penrod,  Comstock,   &  Co.,   mine  of, 

etc.,  103. 
Peralta,  battle  at,  423. 
Pesse,  £.   L.,  defeat,  election,  1878, 

750. 
Peters,  T.  W.,  biog.  of,  801. 
Petrified  forest,  Nev.,  4. 
Physical  features,  Nev.,  descript.  of, 

6  et  seq.;  Colo,  323-4,  333-6;  Wyo., 

659-71. 
Pierce,  J.,  mention  of,  553. 
Pierson,  Capt.,  battle  with  Pah  Utes, 

206. 
Pierson,  0.   H.,  mention  of,   86,  90, 

108. 
Pigeon  rancho,  battle  at,  422-3. 
Pike,  Z.   M.,  explorations  of,  344  et 

sea. 
Pike  s  Peak,  discov.  of,  345. 


Pile,  Gov.,  prospecting  party  of,  SOOi 

Pioche,  F.  L.  A.,  mention  of,  272. 

Pioche,  Nev.y  settlement,  etc,  of, 
272. 

Pioche  and  BuUionville  R.  R.,  239. 

Pioneer  stage  line,  organization  of, 
227. 

Pitkin,  Gov.  F.  W.,  election  and  biog. 
of,  448;  defeat  of,  senatorial  elec- 
tion, 1883,  451-2. 

Pitkin  CO.,  Colo,  hist,  of,  630. 

Pitt,  Thomas,  mention  of,  74. 

Placerville  and  Humboldt  Telegraph 
CO.,  230. 

Plans,  see  Maps. 

Plumas  CO.,  Cal.,  jurisdiction  doubles 
of,  164. 

Politics,  Nev.,  elections,  Carson  co., 
1854,   76;  Id.,  1856,   78;  1859,  89- 
90;  1861,   158;  1862,  176;  for  sUte 
conven,    1863,    177-8;     18G4.     180- 
4;  1866,   188;  1868  and   1870,   189; 
1874,   191-2;  1876,   192;  1878,  ia3; 
1880,    203-4;    Mormons    and  anti- 
Mormons,  84-5;   state  convention, 
177  et  seq.;  party  split,  178-9;  state 
admission,    1864,   190;    1861-5,  181 
et  seq.;  republicans,  Nev.,  victory 
of,  1868,   189;  defeat  of,  1870,  189- 
91;  election,   1876,   192;  1878,  193; 
legislative   majorities   of,    198;  de- 
feat of,  203-4;  senatorial  elections, 
1865,    186-7;    1873,    190-1;    demo- 
crats, defeat  of,  1868,    189;  victory 
of.    1870,    189-91;    election,    1876, 
192;   1878,   193;  victory  of,   203-4; 
1886-7,  320-1;   Coloratlo  elections, 
at  Auraria,    1860,   403;    1862,  429; 
1874,  436-7;  1876,  442-5;  1878,  449; 
1884,  452;  1886,  647;  constit.  con- 
vention,   etc.,    I860,    404   et    seq.; 
republicans,    victory    of,     electioa, 
1861,  416;  convention,  1861,  415-16; 
politics,     1861-86,    426-^;     demo- 
crats,  organization    of,    1862,    429; 
victory  of,  1874,  436-7;  Wyoming, 
women's  rights  in,  746;    elections, 
time  fixed  for,  748;  Laramie  county, 
election,    1867,   737;    1870,    742-3; 
elections    for     delegate,      1870-84, 
749-50. 

Pomeroy,  Justin,  biog.  of,  785-6. 

Pony  express,  213,  228,  399. 

Population,  Nev.,  1860-1.  167  etseq.; 
Lincoln  county,  273;  Colo,  census, 
1860,  414;  1876,  446;  Wyoming,  783. 

Post,  Delegate  M.  E.,  biog.  oC  734; 
election,  etc.,  of,  750. 

Potosi  Mining  co.,  litigation  of,  173. 

Powell,  in  the  Cole  divorce  case,  74. 
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Powell,  Maj.  J.  W.,  explor.  of  Gun- 
nison country,  517;  IniL  battle  of. 
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Pray,  A.  W.,  mention  of,  254. 

Preble,  C  S.,  important  advice  of,  252. 

Public  buildings,  Nev.,  314  et  seq. ; 
Colo,  606-8. 

Pueblo,  Colo,  residents  of,  1846-7, 
358:  founding  of,  394-6;  hist,  of, 
6:iO-3,  648-9. 

Pueblo  county,  Colo,  hist,  of,  630. 

Pursley,  James,  gold  discov.  of,  347. 

Putnam,  C.  A.  V.,  elected  state 
printer,  191. 

Pyramid  lake,  ilescript  of,  12;  dis- 
covery of,  1844,  58;  battle  of,  209 
et  seq. 


Qnivira,  mention  of,  32-3. 


R 


Railroad  builders*  fort,  cut,  733. 

Railroads,  Nev.,  232  et  seq^;  fares 
and  freights,  234-5;  interstate  com- 
merce bill,  318-19;  business  and 
progress  of,  319-20;  Colo,  act  for 
survey,  1853,  360;  beginning,  etc., 
of,  552  et  secj. ;  map,  566;  progress, 
1886-8,  646;  Wyo.,  construction, 
etc.,  of,  1X\  804. 

Ray  nobis,  Capt.  VV.  P.,  explor.  of, 
765-6. 

Rector,  William,  map  of,  1818,  33-1. 

Red  aoud,  Ind.  chief,  718,  769. 

Redding,  John,  mention  of,  72. 

Reel,  A.  H.,  biog.  of,  806. 

Reese,  John,  mention  of,  67,  73;  trad- 
ing-post, etc.,  68-  70;  bridge  fran- 
chise of,  72;  explor.  of  route,  75; 
lawsuit  of,  76. 

Reese  river,  origin  of  name,  24. 

Reithmann,  J.  J.,  bic^.  of,  372. 

Reithmann,  L.  D.,  biog.  of,  372. 

Reitz,  Henry,  biog.  of,  372-3. 

Religion,  Nev.,  29:^301;  Colo,  560-4. 

Reno,  Major,  Sioux  campaign,  778-9. 

Reno,  Nev.,  hist.,  etc.,  of,  255-6,  293, 
.315. 

Republicans,  see  Politics. 

Reynolds,  Col,  explor.  of,  361. 

Reynolds,  (rcnl,  battle  with  Crazy 
Horse,  1876,  777. 

Reynolds,  James,  robberies  of,  1864, 
425. 

Reynolds,  Capt.  W.  F.,  explor.  of, 
1859,  699,  700. 


Rice,   J.,   biog.,   etc.,  of,  633;  seer. 

Colo,  65.3-4. 
Richards,  J.  W.,  biog.  of,  385. 
Richardson,  A.  D.,  mention  of,  382. 
Richardson,  8.,  Gunnison  exped.  of, 

etc.,  519  et  seq. 
Rick  man,  Robert,  mention  of,  47. 
Riley,  Capt.,  milit.  exped.  of,  351. 
Riner,  C.  W.,  biog.  of,  805. 
Rio  Buenaventura  mystery,  mentioii 

of,  .34. 
Rio  Grande   county,    Colo,   hist,   of, 

632. 
Rischo,  biog.  of,  507. 
Rising,  R.,  supr  c*t  judge,  322. 
Rivers  (see  also  Physical   Features), 

Nev,,    descript.    of,     14-16;    Colo, 

227-a 
Roads,  Nev.,  1854,  227;  18.')6-9,  232; 

Colo,  1859,  397;  AVyo.,  699. 
Robinson,  Lyman,  biog.  of,  507-8. 
Robertson,  N.,  biog.  oi,  734. 
Robison,  G.  B.,  assassination  of,  448. 
Robinson,  Judge  R.,  app*d  boundary 

comm'rs,  154. 
Roche,  Mayor,  closes  gambling  dens, 

649. 
Rock    Springs,    Wyo.,    riot    against 

Chinese,  1885.  753-4. 
Rocky  Mountains  Fur  co.,  680-1. 
Roller,  W.  W.,  biog.  of,  582. 
Rollins,  A.  J.,  mention  of,  71. 
Rooker,  Mrs,  at  Denver,  1858,  371. 
Rooney,  S.  R.,  mention  of,  293. 
Roop,  (tov.  S.,  election,  etc,  of,  90; 

mention,  164. 
Roop  CO. ,  Nev, ,  descript.  of,  262. 
Rose,  J.  H.,  mention  of,  72,  78,  80-1. 
Roth  well,  Dr  E.  J.,  biog.  of,  657. 
Routes,  post,  in  Colo,  4li8. 
Routt,  Gov.  J.  L.,  appointment  and 

biog.  of,  437;  election  of,  1876,  444; 

disposal  of  school  lands,  447-8. 
Routt  CO.,  Colo,  hist,  of,  635. 
Rowell,  C.  J.,  biog.  of,  507. 
Roy,  H,  A.,  bio^.  of,  799. 
Rudd,  Anson,  biog.  of,  393-4. 
Ruff,   Capt.   C,   T;,   establishes  Fort 

Kearny,  689-90. 
Russell,  W.  G.,  exped.,  etc.,  of,  364-5; 

journal,  373;  biog.,  379. 
Russell,  W.  H.,  mention  of,  228. 
Rutledge,  T.  W.,  mention  of,  802. 
Ryan,  B.  T.,  biog.  of,  789. 
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Sabine  boundary,  arrangem't  for,  349. 
Saguache  co.,  Colo,  hist,  of,  636. 
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Salaza,  A.  A.,  biog.  of,  594. 

Salida,  town,  hist,  of,  584;  map  of  and 
vicinity,  585. 

Salomon,  F.  Z.,  mention  of,  371. 

Salt  Lake,  descript.  of,  11. 

Salt  Lake  City,  founders,  mention  of, 
65. 

Sampson,  A.  J.,  bios,  of,  444. 

Salt  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange 
Board,  organization  of,  1862,  129. 

San  Francisco  and  Washoe  R.  R., 
233. 

San  Juan  Co.,  Colo,  hist,  of,  636. 

San  Juan  mining  district,  map,  195. 

San  Miguel  co.,  Colo,  hist,  of,  637. 

Sanborn,  Gen.,  Ind.  treaty  of,  1865, 
468. 

Sand  creek  affair,  Colo,  468  et  seq. 

Sangree  de  Cristo  grant,  see  Beau- 
bien  grant. 

Sanitary  fund,  contributions  to,  Kev., 
182 

Santa  Fe  trail,  350-2. 

Sarpey,  P.  A.,  biog.  of,  353. 

Sawyer,  E.  H.,  mention  of,  608. 

Schleier,  G.  C,  biog.  of,  369. 

Schuitger,  Gustave,  biog.  of,  796. 

School  laud,  Colo,  legisl.  on,  447. 

Schusslcr,  H.,  survey  of,  257. 

Schwanbeck,  L.  B.,  state  aud.,  654. 

Scott,  J.  1),,  gold  discov.  of,  376. 

Scott,  J.  H.,  meution  of,  71,  73. 

Scott,  Levi,  explor.  of,  62. 

Scott  Bluffs,  descript.  of,  693. 

Seal,  territorial,  Nevada,  161;  Colo, 
state,  418. 

Sears,  H.  D.,  mention  of,  76. 

Sears,  J.  P.,  biog.  of,  384. 

Sea,  inland,  Nev.,  supposition  of, 
10-11. 

Seavy,  M.  M.,  biog.  of,  385. 

Seaton  mine,  mention  of.  485. 

Serre,  M.,  in  Bonneville's  party,  681. 

Sessions,  D.  R.,  mention  of,  316. 

Sharon,  Senator  Wm,  withdraws  sen- 
atorial contest,  1873,  190-1;  elec- 
tion of,  1875,  191-2;  biog.  of,  204; 
R.  R.  built  by,  2.3G-7. 

Shattuck,  J.  C,  biog.  of,  445. 

Sheldon,  M.,  biog.,  etc.,  of,  633. 

Sheridan  co.,  Wyo.,  758. 

Sheridan,  Gen.,  Ind.  reserve  orders, 
1874,  774. 

Sheridan,  town.  hist,  of,  793. 

Sherman  town,  descript.  of,  280-1. 

Shoshones,  Indians,  Nidever's  battle 
with,  42-3. 

Shute,  Rufiis,  biog.  of,  622. 

Sibley,  Gen.,  milit.  movements  of, 
1801,  421  ut  seq. 


Sides,  R.  D.,  co.  treasnr«»r,  1854 
Sierra  de  la  Gnilla,  Escalante  d 

340. 
Silver  congress,  Denver,  1885.  i 
Simpson,  Capt.  J.  H.,  mention  < 
699;  report,  etc,  of,  623,  699 
Sinclair,  William,  mention  of.  4 
Sioux,  hostilities  of,   1854,  709; 
ney  defeats.    1856,  710;   1867 
war  with,  1876,  777  et  seq. ;  re 
of,  781. 
Sitting  Bull,  Ind.   chief,  l>attle 
Crook,    June    1876,    778;    C 
778-9;  in  British  possessions. 
Six-mile  caflon,  mining  camps  i 
Skerritt,  Thomas,  biog.  of,  .'^ 
Skull  valley,  origin  of  name,  23 
Slack,  A.  E.,  biog.  of,  798. 
Slingerland,  Lt-gov.  J.  S.,  electi 

188. 
Slocum,  W.  F.,  prestCol.  college 
Slouch,  Col,  resignation  of,  A'Si. 
Smith,  A.  J.,  mention  of,  402. 
Smith,  Capt  £.,  mention  of,  7j 
Smith,  E.  B.,  biog.  of,  484. 
Smith,  H.  P.  A.,  resolution  of. 
Smith,  J.  R.,  biog.  of,  793. 
Smith,  J.  S.,  explorations  of.  3^ 
Smith,  Milo  A.,  biog.  of,  656-7. 
Smith,  Martin,  memorial  of,  18; 
Smith,  P.  L.,  biog.  of,  789. 
Smith,  Maj.  S.  P.,  Ind.  vict.  of,  *. 
Smith,  Wm,  Ind.  massacre  of,  7 
Smith,  W.  G.,  lieut-gov.,  654. 
Smoke,  Mrs,  mention  of.  371. 
Smythe,  S.  S.,  biog.   of.  056. 
Snider,  E.  N.,  biog.  of.  790. 
Snyder,  A.  C,  mention  of,  800. 
Snyder,  J.  R.,  mention  of,  60. 
Snyder.  J.  W.,  mention  of.  800. 
Society,  Nev.,  first  marriage,  bal 
divorce,  73;  Mormon  plan  of, 
79;  gambling  penalties,  etc., 
162;  crime,  167,  171-2.  291-2; 
nese,  292;  education,  292-3;  re 
and  churches,  293-:^!;  bene^ 
societies,    301;    fraternal    soci 
302;  libraries,   303;    sciences, 
newspapers,    305-8;     Colo,     c 
1860-3,  408-10,  412,    512-13; 
eral,  567-70;   summary   of,    li 
Wyo.,   crime  and  vig.    couim 
Cheyenne,  738. 
Solomon,  Dr  J.,  biog.  of,  657. 
Sopris,  Richard,  biog.,  etc.,  of. 

382. 
South  Pass  city,  founding  of,  731 
Southard,  Samuel,  biog.  <if,  6.'tt> 
Spaulding,  C.  W..  mention  t»f,  7 
Spencer,  Samuel,  wauderiug^  of, 
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Spickeman,  A.  H.,  mention,  622. 

Spink,  Delegate  S.  L.,  election  of, 
18(58,  739. 

Spriugraeyer,  Senator,  mention  of,  290. 

Squires,  AL,  mention  of,  73. 

Bt  Vrain,  Col  C,  biog.,  353. 

Stage  lines,  Nev.,  1857-9,  227  et  seq.; 
Colo,  399-400. 

Stable,  E.  F.,  biog.  of,  805. 

Stallcup,  J.  C.,  biog.  of,  573. 

Stan«lart,  S.  H.,  biog.  of,  573. 

Stanford,  Lelaud,  railroad  affairs  of, 
232. 

Stanabury,  Capt.  H.,  mention  of,  695; 
explor.  of,  7t>4. 

Stanton,  I.  N.,  biog.  of,  635. 

Statehood,  Colo,  efforts  for,  1862-4, 
430-1;  admission,  432-3. 

Stard,  J.  H.,  biog.  of,  585-6. 

Stebbins,  Mart.,  mention  of,  81. 

Stedman,  Dr  A.,  biog.  of,  657. 

Steele,  Gov.  R.  W.,  biog.  of,  410. 

Steele,  Delegate  W.  R.,  elections  and 
defeat  of,  1872-6,  749. 

Steinberger,  A.,  delegate  to  congress, 
1858,  403. 

Steptoe.  Col.  mention  of,  24;  explor. 
of,  1854,  3»U. 

Steptoe  valley,  ori^n  of  name,  24. 

St^ven.s,  Elisha,  trip  through  Nevada, 
59-60. 

Stevens,  W.  H.,  mineral  discov.  of, 
504-5. 

Stevenson,  C.  C,  gov.  1886,  320-1; 
biog.  of,  321. 

Stewart,  Capt.,  Indian  victory  of,  213 
et  seq. 

Stewart,  Frank,  mention  of,  100. 

Stewart,  Senator  Wm  M.,  pres.  Sutro 
Tunnel  co.,  142;  att'y  fees  of,  127; 
biog.,  etc.,  of,  174;  secedes  from 
union  party,  178-9;  election  of, 
1865,  186;  1887,  320;  Idaho  annex- 
ation, 317. 

Stiles,  Judge  G.  P.,  appointment  of, 
76. 

Stock-raising,  Nev.,  247;  Colo,  543  et 
seq.;  first  attempts,  etc.,  cattle, 
543-4;  grasses,  544;  laws,  545;  cat- 
tle companies,  545-6;  sheep  and 
wool,  546-7;  horses  and  mules,  547; 
Wyoming,  802-3. 

Stoddard,  mention  of,  793. 

Stone,  A.  W.,  judge,  1885,  440. 

Stone,  Judge  VV.  F.,  biog.  of,  411; 
election  of,  446. 

Storey,  Capt.,  death  and  biog.  of,  215. 

Storey  county,  Nev.,  descript.  of, 
256-7;  R.  R.  troubles  of,  236-8. 

Stowel,  C.  8.,  quartz-mill  of,  494. 


Strait,  W.  W.,  biog.,  etc..  of,  633. 
Strike,  Denver  &  R.  G.  R.  R.,  1S85, 

453. 
Strock,  D.  D.,  biog.  of,  615. 
Stuart,  T.  B.,  speaker,  654. 
Sublette,  W.,  mention  of,  40,  683. 
Sully,  Gen.  A.,  Indian  victories,  1864, 

714. 
Summit  county,  Colo,  hist,  of,  637. 
Sumner,  E  C,  biog.  of,  385. 
Sunmer,  Col  E.  V.,  defeats  the  Chey- 

ennes,  711-12. 
Sunderland,  T.,  mention  of,  236. 
Sutro,  Adolph,  organization,  etc.,  of 

Sutro  tunnel,   141  et  seq.;   defeat, 

senatorial  contest,  1875,  191-2. 
Sutro  tunnel  co.,  organization,  hist., 

etc.,  of,  141  et  seq. 
Swan,  Delegate  A.  U.,  election  and 

biog.  of,  750,  800. 
Swan,  W.  R.,  biog.  of,  805-6. 
Swasey,  W.  F.,  mention  of,  60. 
Sweetwater   co.,    Wyo.,    name,    744; 

hist,  of,  786. 
Symes,    G.    G.,   congressman,    1884, 

449,  654. 


Tabor,  Senator  H.    A.  W.,  at  CaL 

fulcb,  1860,  396;  wealth  of,  507; 
iog.  of,  508-9;  elected  lieut-gov., 
448. 

Tahoe,  Lake,  descript.  of,  13;  origin 
of  name,  24-5. 

Talbot,  Theodore,  mention  of,  62. 

Talcott,  M.,  mineral  discov.  of,  264. 

Telegraph,  Nev.,  1861,  230;  1863-6, 
231;  Coloratlo,  555-8. 

Teller,  Senator  H.  M.,  election  and 
biog.  of,  445;  app't'd  sec.  of  inte- 
rior, 451;  Ind.  service  of,  463. 

Territorial  organization  (see  also  Gov- 
ernment and  Politics),  Colo,  1861, 
413;  Wyo.,  efforte  for,  739;  admis- 
sion, 740. 

Terry,  Gen,,  Sioux  campaign,  778. 

Teschmacher,  H.  E.,  biog.  of,  801. 

Thatcher,  Justice  U.  C,  election  and 
biog.  of,  445. 

Thayer,  Gov.  J.  M.,  app'tm't  of,  75a 

Thomas,  John,  mention  of,  69. 

Thomas,  Rufus,  mention  of,  69. 

Thombs,  P.  R.,  biog.  of,  632. 

Thompson,  Allen,  biog.  of,  805. 

Thompson,  H.  S.,  mention  of,  90. 

Thompson,  J.  A.,  stage  line  of,  227. 

Thompson,  James,  mention  of,  100. 

Thornburg,  Capt,  death,  etc.,  of, 
474-7. 


i 
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Thombnrg  battle-ground,  map,  475. 
Thornton,  H.  I.,  mention  of,  191. 
Thorrington,  W.  B.,  mention  ol,  73; 

execution,  etc,  of,  84. 
Tilton,  Virginia,  Virginia  City  named 

for,  168. 
Timpanogos  river,  descript.  of,  15. 
Tooele  co.,  creation  of,  72. 
Topography,  great  Uaain,  descript.  of, 

1  et  seq. 
Towns,  Kev.,  founded  by  Mormons, 

1856,  79;   hist.,   etc,  253  et  seq.;' 

Colo,    birth    of,    380-2;     founded, 

1886-7.  &M. 
Townsend,  U.  S.  marshal,  mention  of, 

427. 
Townsend,  H.,  congressman,  654. 
Trading  posts,  Nev.,  66  et  seq.;  Colo, 

354-6. 
Treasure  City,  descript.  of,  280. 
Trefen,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Methodist  Mining 

CO.,  295. 
Trinidad  co.,  growth  of,  652. 
Tritle,  F.  A.,  defeat  of.  1870.  19a 
Truckee  river,  mention  of,  16. 
Tucker,  A-  W.,  bic^.  of,  615-16. 
Tucker,  L.  K.  Leadville  riot,  514. 
Tucker,  explor.  of.  3S8. 
Tuffy.  G.,  treasurer.  .•^22. 
Tulloch,  James,  mining  convention  of, 

lis. 

Tamer,  Judge  G..  app*t*d  chief  just.. 
1861.  157,  166;  resignation  of,  174. 
Tatt,  Lieut  J.  \V.,  mention  of.  207-8. 
Tattle,  J.  £.,  Uog.  of,  806. 


of,  1876,  473;  war  with,  474-8j 
Thomburg  battle-ground,  map,  475; 
treaty.  W8,  479-5l. 


Uinta  ca,  Wyo.,   creation  of,   744; 

hist,  of,  784-^ 
Uintah  mountains,  descript.  of,  & 
Uncompahgre  agency,  map,  478. 
Uncompahgre  cc,  see  Ouray  ca  | 

Union  Pacilic  R.  R..  Colo,  552.  j 

Unionville,  Xev.,  founding  etc,  of. 


United  States  and  Mexico  Telegr^h 
CO.,  557-8. 

Utah  Uke,  descript.  of,  12. 

Utah  territory,  division  of,  72. 

Utah,  western,  see  Nevada  and  Car- 
son CO. 

Ute  reservation,  treaty  releasing  por- 
tion, 1S73,  301. 

Ute  Inds.  reonoval  of,  etc,  450;  ter- 
ritory tribes,  etc,  of,  470;  raids  of 
sic,  l84S3s471;  ooiuicils  with,  IS6>- 
6.  471-2;  treaty  and  head  chief. 
1866-75,    472;    devawtitinmt,    etc. 


Van  Deren,  A.  J.,  biog.  of,  484. 
Van  Sickle,  Henry,  mention  of,  73^ 

76, 
Valleys,  Colow  329. 
Verendrey,  S.  de  la,  ezped.  of,  174}- 

4,  674. 
Vickers,  W.  R,  mention  of,  347. 
Vidal,  Louis  P.,  biog.  of,  787- 
Vigilance  committees,  see  Crime 
Virginia  City,  founding,  etc,  of,  108; 

population,   etc,   167-8;  hist,  and 

descript.  of,  257. 
Virginia    Consolidated     Mining   ea, 

mill  of,  118;  hist   of,   133  et  seq.; 

output  o4   etc,  137;   taxation  of, 

196. 
Virginia  and  Truckee  R.  R.  oo.,  i&b> 

sidy  to,  etc,  195,  236-^ 


W 


Wasatch  mountains,  descript.  of,  9. 
Waid,  O.  C,  biog.  of,  806. 
Waldheimer,  M.  J.,  biog.  of,  573. 
Walker,    K    T..    democratic    rioter. 

&I9. 
Walker.  Capt.  R.  trapping  exped. 

41.  44;  in  Bonneville  party,  681. 
Walker.  Joseph,  party  of,   mentko, 

62. 
Walker  lake,  descript.  of,  I^IX 
Walker  river,  descript.  of,  15. 
Walrod,  A.,  biog.  of,  367. 
Walsh,  James,  purchase  of  Comstock, 

mining  share,  etc.,  105-6. 
Walton,  R,  noention  of,  254. 
Wanleas,  John,  defeat,  election,  1870^ 

749. 
Ward,  Jndge  J.  S.,  mention  of,  164. 
Warren,  Gov.  F.  E.,  app'tment,  etc. 

of,  753-4;  bioe.,  754. 
Warren,  Lient  G.  K.,  explor.  of,  361, 

76a. 
Warren,  G.  W.,  mention  of,  254. 
Washbume,  H.  D.,  explor.  of,  361. 
Washington  co.,  creation  of,  72. 
Washoe  oc,  Xev.,  hist,  of,  255-^ 
Washoe  lake,  waters  of.  14. 
Washoe  minea,  name,  104. 
Washoes,    Ind.,  troubles,  etc, 

306-7. 
WasBon,  WarreB,  Ind  agenft,  21& 
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"Water  rights,  Nev.,  mining  and  other 
purposes,  1855,  77. 

Watkms,  R.  G.,  Ind.  battle  of,  211. 

Watt,  CuUen,  biog.  of,  792. 

Weatherlow,  Wm,  app't'd  Ind.  corn- 
miss.,  209. 

Webb.  E.  H.,  biog.  of,  682. 

Webb,  Joseph,  mention  of,  72. 

Webber,  N.  T.,  biog.  of,  792. 

Wel>er,  Charles,  mention  of,  47. 

Weber  co.,  creation  of,  72. 

Weber  river,  descript.  of,  15. 

Weld,  secretary,  removal  and  death 
of,  427. 

Weld  CO.,  Colo,  hist,  of,  638. 

Wells,  E.  T.,  judge,  440,  445. 

Wells,  Geo.,  *Book  of  Deeds,'  MS., 
101. 

Wells,  R.  C,  mention,  622. 

Wells,  T.  H..  app't'd  judge,  322. 

Wenbam,  Simeon,  bi^.  of,  282. 

Wessels,  Gen.  H.  W.,  mention  of, 
724. 

Western  Utah,  see  Nevada  and  Car- 
son CO. 

Westonn,  Eugene,  biog.  of,  394. 

Wetherill,  R.,  discov.  of,  625. 

Wheaton,  Gen.,  Ind.  peace  proposals, 
717. 

Wheeler,  Geo.  M.,  explor.  of  Colo, 
362,  519. 

Wheeler,  J.  B.,  biog.,  etc,  of,  650-3. 

Whitaker,  Bishop,  efiforts  to  promote 
education,  293. 

Whitcomb,  E.  W.,  biog.  of,  800. 

White,  D.  D.,  mention  of,  483. 

White,  James,  the  Comstock  discov., 
101. 

White  Pine  co.,  Nev.,  hist,  of,  277. 

Whitsitt,  R.  E.,  biog.  of,  369. 

Wiggin,  O.  P.,  biog.  of,  353. 

Wilkinson,  Gen.,  Pike's  expcd.,  344. 

Williams,  A.  J.,  biog.  of,  368;  men- 
tion of,  543. 

Williams,  B.  D.,  resolution  of,  404; 
election,  1861,  416. 

Williams,  Bill,  mention  of,  62. 

Williams,  E.,  waudorings  of,  350. 

Williams,  Evan,  biog.,  etc.,  of,  225, 
290. 

Williams,  Ezekiel,  explor.  of,  1807, 
670-7. 

Williams,  J.  A.,  mention  of,  76. 

Williams,  T.  U.,  defeat,  senatorial 
contest,  1874,  191-2. 

Williamson,  (i.  R.,  biog.  of,  369. 

Wilson,  A.  D.,  explorations  of  Colo, 
499. 

Wilson,  B.  F.,  biog.  of,  269. 

Wilson,  W.  S.,  biog.  of,  266. 


Winnemncca,  Ind.  chief,  2b8;  troa- 
bles  with,  219-20. 

Winnemncca  lake,  descript.  of,  13. 

Winnemnccas,  Inds,  hostilities  of, 
209  et  seq. 

Winterbotham's  History,  mention  of, 
33. 

Winters,  J.  D.,  the  Comstock  discoY., 
101. 

Withrow,  Chase,  biog.  of,  615. 

Witter,  Daniel,  biog.  of,  572. 

Wolcott,  E.  O.,  senator,  654. 

Wolfskill  party,  mention  of,  39. 

Womack,  S.  P.,  discov.  of  Seatoo 
mine,  493. 

Wood,  F.  J.,  biog.  of,  689. 

Woodbnm,  W.,  congressman,  1886^ 
320. 

Woodruff,  J.  D.,  biog.  of,  787. 

Woodward,  mail  contract  of,  226. 

Woodward,  A.,  mention  of,  69. 

Wooten,  R.,  mention  of,  371. 

Workman,  J.,  wanderings  of,  350-1. 

Worrall,  C.  C,  biog.  of,  666. 

Worthington,  Congressman  H.  O., 
election  of,  184. 

Wren,  Thos,  defeat,  senatorial  elec- 
tion, 1880.  204. 

Wright,  A.,  biog.  of,  576. 

Wright,  Wm,  writings  of,  95. 

Wyeth,  N.  J.,  trapping  exped.  of, 
682. 

Wynkoop,  Major,  recovers  Ind.  pris- 
oners, etc.,  464-5. 

Wyoming,  hist,  of,  659  et  seq. ;  bonn- 
aaries  and  surface,  659-71;  early 
explor.  of,  672  et  seq.;  settlement 
and  prospecting  for  gold,  694;  yo- 
lit.,  social,  and  material  afiairs, 
730  et  seq.;  railroads,  733;  name 
and  admission  of,  1868,  740;  finan- 
ces of,  755;  education,  761;  re- 
sources and  development,  1868-88, 
783  et  seq. 

Wyoming  Development  co.,  776,  799- 
802. 


Vamajabs,  see  Mojaves. 
Yates,  J.  E.,  biog.  of,  795. 
Yellow  hills,  descript.  of,  8. 
Yellowstone  lake,  cfescript.,  665. 
Yellowstone  national  park,  map,  etc., 

770. 
Yellowstone  river,  descript.,  664. 
Young,  Brighain,   the   Potoni  niinei^ 

104;  in  VVy owing..  1W«»  694 
Young,  L.  M.,  mention  of,  73. 
Youukcr,  J.  T.,  biog.  of,  366-7. 
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